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GRAPHIC  METHOD  ON  DETERMINING  AREAS  OF 

RAILWAY  CROSS-SECTIONS. 

By  M.  BUBRET. 
Translated  from  Annales  des  Fonts  et  Cbanss^es  for  Van  Nostraitd^s  Maoazinx. 


The  method  of  M.  Yillotte,  of  which 
the  present  article  is  an  extension,  was 
originally  published  in  Annales  des  Ponts 
et  Chaussees,  in  October,  1880.  [See  Van 
NosTRAND*s  MAGAznoE  for  February,  1881. 
As  M.  Dubret's  article  seems  to  require 
the  former  one  for  complete  elucidation, 
a  portion  of  the  original  translation  is 
herewith  given.]  He  proposed  to  solve 
the  problem  of  constructing  the  profile 
of  a  cross-section  and  estimating  its  area 
by  the  following  simple  method : 

**  It  is  clear  that  nothing  more  is  neces- 
sary than  to  draw  the  profile  of  the  orig- 
inal surface.  This  may  be  done  in  a  ready 
manner  by  the  aid  of  a  prepared  scale, 
graduated  to  the  scale  of  trigonometrical 
tangents,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

''  This  little  instrument  is  then  applied 
to  the  axis  of  the  cross-section  diagram 
at  the  cut  or  fill  height,  and  inclined  at 
the  angle  of  the  natural  surface. 

'*  It  only  remains  to  follow  with  a  pen- 
cil the  edge  of  the  protractor,  in  order  to 
complete  the  half  profile  TNMP. 

''The  length  of  the  slope  and  the 
breadth  of  base  are  read  at  once  from 
the  inclined  scale  drawn  on  the  prepared 
card. 

'*  It  is  required  finally  to  determine  the 
area  TNMP.  This  is  done  in  the  follow- 
ing manner,  which  is  only  an  application 
Vol.  XXVin— No.  1—1. 


of  a  more  general  method  for  the  meas- 
urement of  areas. 

'^  If  we  consider  some  point  A  arbitra- 
rily chosen  on  the  movable  scale,  but  hav- 
ing a  position  mathematically  defined,  it 
follows  that  for  each  position  of  A,  a  cor- 
responding point  on  the  engraved  sheet 
may  be  determined. 

"  We  can,  therefore,  trace  beforehand 
upon  the  prepared  sheet  a  series  of 
curves,  giving  ihe  area  of  the  half  cross- 
sections  for  each  position  of  the  point  A, 
and  the  problem  is  then  solved  by  a  sim- 
ple reading. 

I  **  For  reasons  which  will  be  immediate- 
i  ^ J  apparent,  the  point  A  is  taken  at  A, 
I  the  point  of  tangency  of  TN  (original  sur- 
I  face  line),  and  the  curve  to  which  aU  the 
I  lines  are  tangent,  which  cut  off  areas 
I  equal  to  the  area  TNMP. 

*'  To  determine  the  nature  of  this  curve 
we  seek  for  the  position  of  the  point  of 
tangency  A,  under  the  above  conditions. 
This  point  will  be  at  the  intersection  of 
TN  and  another  line  T'N',  drawn  infinite- 
ly near  it  in  such  way  that  the  areas 
PMNT  and  PMN'T'  are  equivalent. 

''The  two  infinitely  small  triangles 
TAjT  and  NA^N  are  equivalent.  Hence 
the  point  A,  is  at  the  center  of  the  line 
TN.* 

*  TN  is  throaghout  the  orlglDal  surface 
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"To  determine  the  equation  of  the 
curve  of  the  locus  of  A^  under  the  pre- 
scribed conditions.  Let  Ox  and  Oy  be 
coordinate  axes,  and  let  OT=X  and 
ON=Y.  The  area  PMNT  being  con- 
stant, the  area  ONT  is  also  constant  (so 
long  as  the  line  NT  does  not  intersect 
the  Hne  PM  within  the  angle  xoy,  a  con- 
dition which  is  taken  into  account  further 
on). 

"  Then  we  have 


area 
or 


OTN- 


ON .  OT .  sina    XY  sin  a 


2  ""2 

XY=4K*  a  constant. 
*'  As  X  and  y  are  the  co-ordinates  of  A, 


we  have 


and 


a;=yandy=-^ 

^Y       IT. 


"  The  locus  of  A,  is,  therefore,  a  hyper- 
bola having  for  asymptotes  the  axes  Ox 
and  Oy. 

"For  different  values  of  K"  we  may 
obtain  a  series  of  hyperbolas  correspond- 
ing to  different  values  of  the  half  section 
PMNT.  These  curves  may  be  termed 
curces  of  equcU  areas, 

'*  The  advantages  arising  from  the 
selection  of  the  point  A,  under  the  as- 
signed conditions,  are  obvious. 

"  1st.  The  curves  of  equal  surfaces  be- 
ing hyperbolas  drawn  relative  to  the  same 
point  O,  and  to  the  same  asymptotes,  are 
easily  traced.  Any  one  is  easily  con- 
structed by  means  of  some  one  of  its 
tangents,  and  others  of  the  series  are 
readily  derived  from  this. 

"  The  preparation  of  the  table  of  areas 
is  not  at  all  complicated.  An  area  is  cal- 
culated corresponding  to  one  of  the 
curves.  Other  areas  are  determined  by 
the  law  of  the  dimensions  of  similar  sur- 
faces, and  the  numbers  may  be  written 
upon  the  curves. 

"If  the  curves  are  traced  in  such  a 
mmner  that  they  cut  equal  segments  on 
one  of  the  radii  vectores  from  the  point 
O,  the  second  differences  of  these  num- 
bers are  equaL 

"  2nd.  For  each  of  the  different  meth- 
ods of  choosing  the  point,  there  is  a 
graphic  table  of  determinate  form ;  and 
for  each  table  there  exists  a  system  of 
equal  surface  curves  generated  by  the 
different  positions  of  A  corresponding  to 


equal  areas.  The  curves  are  generally  of 
a  degree  above  the  second,  but  as  we 
have  already  seen  they  become  hyper- 
bolas of  easy  construction  when  we  take 
for  auxiliaries  points  analogous  to  A,. 

"But  the  simplicity  of  construction  is 
not  the  only  advantage  arising  from  this 
selection  ;  for  it  is  clear  that  it  is  an  ad- 
vantage to  diminish  as  much  as  possible 
the  length  of  the  curves  of  equal  surface ; 
in  taking  A^  the  minimum  of  length  is 
secured. 

**Fig.  1  represents  cross  sections,  com- 
prised between  the  following  limits : 

"1st.  Inclinations  of  surface  varying 
from  -0.33  to  -1-0.33. 

"  2d.  Depths  or  JiUings  at  the  center, 
of  10  meters. 

"  The  prepared  sheet  would  not  be  in- 
conveniently large  if  both  these  limits 
were  extended.  A  single  sheet  might 
serve  for  cross  sections  of  different 
slopes. 

"  The  mode  of  proceeding  to  employ  the 
system  is  as  follows : 

"  1st.  Make  a  book  of  the  cross  sec- 
tions, also  a  sufficient  number  of  the  pro- 
posed sheets  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the 
work  in  hand. 

"  2d.  Write  within  the  profile  of  each 
cross  section,  the  center  cut  or  fill  and 
the  slope  of  the  original  surface  (ex- 
pressed as  a  ratio  or  tcmgent  of  the  angle 
made  with  the  horison). 

"  3d.  Proceed  to  trace  the  lines  TN  by 
aid  of  the  movable  scale  (the  inclination 
being  measured  by  aid  of  graduations  on 
the  lower  edge  as  at  O  in  Fig.  2). 

"4th.  Bead  the  numbers  upon  the 
curves  to  which  in  each  case  the  line  falls 
tangent,  and  write  these  areas  within  the 
respective  cross  sections. 

"It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the 
tangency  of  the  line  TN  is  easy  to  deter- 
mine, and  moreover  that  an  erroi:  of  the 
first  order,  in  determining  the  point  of 
tangency,  results  in  an  error  of  the  second 
order  only  in  getting  the  areas. 

"5th.  Complete  the  calculations  indi- 
cated for  estimating  the  volumes. 

"  As  the  accuracy  of  the  work  depends 
so  largely  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  pre- 
pared sheets,  it  will  suggest  itself  that 
a  shrinkage  of  the  sheet  would  result  in 
errors  in  the  work.  This  does  not  nec- 
essarily follow  except  in  cases  obviously 
rare  of  unequal  shrinkage  in  different 
directions. 
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^  In  place  of  the  movable  scale  for  the 
measurement  of  inclinations,  a  common 
straight-edge  ruler  may  be  employed  and 
the  inclinations  be  obtained,  by  using 
the  method  of  drawing  parallels  from  a 
set  of  prepared  lines  like  Fig.  3,  drawn  to 
the  different  inclinations  on  each  of  the 
working  sheets." 

n. 

A  simpli^cation  of  the  foregoing  method 
is  here  suggested. 

M.  Yillotte  concludes  the  exposition  of 
his  method  with  some  considerations 
relative  to  the  shrinkage  of  the  prepared 
lAheets,  which  would  tend  to  result  in  in- 
accuracies in  the  diagrams. 


The  instrument  which  is  here  proposed 
is  designed  to  render  the  line  of  natural 
surface  (the  line  T  N  of  Villottes  diagram) 
unnecessary.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a 
transparent  protractor,  in  the  form  of  a 
trapezoidal  frame  of  wood  or  card-board, 
over  the  open  part  of  which  is  stretched 
cloth  or  vellum,  on  which  has  been  pre- 
viously traced  the  different  inclinations 
of  the  natural  surface.  It  is  necessary  to 
fasten  this  vellum  securely  to  the  inner 
edge  of  the  frame  so  that  the  horizontal 
line  of  the  figure  shall  be  accurately 
perpendicular  to  the  basis  of  the  trapezoid. 
Finally  the  graduations  are  made  on  a 
vertical  line  along  the  longer  base. 

This  frame  is  made  to  slide  against  a 


«o.ss 


0.20 


It  is  admitted  that,  notwithstanding 
such  shrinkage,  if  the  straight  lines  con- 
tinue straight  and  the  parallel  lines  par- 
allel, the  process  would  still  be  correct  if 
the  use  of  the  protractor  be  abandoned 
and  a  sort  of  mariner's  card  be  substituted 
on  the  comer  of  every  sheet,  having  ra- 
dial lines  drawn  in  the  direction  of  the 
different  surface  slopes.     (See  Fig.  3.) 

It  would  be  still  better,  however,  to  rely 
upon  a  single  sheet,  or  two  at  most,  one 
for  excavations  and  the  other  for  embank- 
ments. If  drawn  upon  stout  card- board 
they  would  not  be  liable  to  become  faulty 
through  shrinkage.  They  might  be  made 
upon  a  large  scsde  so  that  the  number  of 
hyperbolas  might  be  increased,  and  a 
greater  accuracy  of  results  obtained. 

It  is  true  no  trace  of  successive  prob- 
lems would  be  preserved,  but  it  would 
always  be  easy  to  verify  a  doubtful  result, 
and  thus  the  principal  object  of  the  work 
would  be  obtained. 


ruler  fixed  to  the  left  hand  side  of  the 
table  or  board  to  which  the  diagram  is 
firmly  fixed,  and  is  so  adjusted  &at  the 
graduated  vertical  shall  constantiy  coin- 
cide with  the  axis  of  the  diagram.  When 
a  line  representing  the  natural  surface 
of  a  cross  section  falls  into  the  proper 
relation  to  the  curves  of  the  prepared 
diagram,  it  serves  the  purpose  of  the  line 
TN  of  M.  ViUotte's  system  and  the  read- 
ing is  at  once  made. 

Without  making  the  instrument  of  in- 
convenient size,  all  the  inclinations  from 
-h  0.30  to— 0.30  from  millimeter  to  milli- 
meter, can  be  drawn.  But  experience 
shows  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  draw 
them  all.  Alternate  lines  may  be  omitted 
without  impairing  the  usefulness  of  the 
instrument. 

Fig.  2  (plate)  is  a  partial  reproduction  of 
a  diagram,  representing  a  road  bed  of  4  ™65 
width.  The  divisions  along  the  axis  are 
in  centimeters.    The  curves  correspond- 
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ing  to  the  heights  are  multiples  of  5 
centimeters ;  and  the  inclinations  are  be- 
tween +0.50  and  —0.50.  The  spacing 
is  sufficient  to  permit  the  eye  to  follow 
the  line  to  the  extremity,  but  to  avoid 
confusion  the  alternate  lines  are  made 
heavier.  On  one  side  are  numbers  showing 
the  areas,  on  the  other  are  numbers  writ- 
ten in  red  ink  forming  a  kind  of  interpo- 
lation table,  as  each  of  them  is  ^  of  the 
difference  of  the  two  numbers  against 
which  it  is  placed.  This  facilitates  the 
estimate  of  the  value  of  a  space  when  the 
surface  line  falls  between  two  curves 
without  being  quite  tangent  to  either. 
In  such  a  case,  if  the  position  of  the  line 
be  estimated  by  the  ey^  to  the  nearest 
fifth  of  the  space,  then  the  difference  re- 


=  -0-=-^  and  supposmg  BD  parallel 
to  CF  (Fig.  3,  plate). 


2 


Sc+Zit 


and 


S.- 


c^u  .  in 


=4. 


8       '    2 

From  this  we  get: 

4iSc-it  m 

which  gives,  in  case  of  a  road-bed  4°^.55 
wide,  not  including  a  ditch  of  0°^.76,  for 
the  embankment. 


ferred  to  multiplied  at  most  by  2  gives 
the  correction  to  be  applied  to  the  nearest 
tabular  number. 

The  diagram  is  drawn  to  working  size 
upon  a  sheet  of  bristol-board  0™.53  X 
0^.48.  It  does  not  admit  of  numbers 
along  the  axes  higher  than  six  meters,  for 
with  a  road-bed  of  4°^.55  width,  it  is  not 
indispensable  to  provide  curves  corre- 
sponding to  greater  heights,  as  by  means 
of  the  following  formulas  deduced  by  M. 
Tillotte  in  his  essay,  they  suffice  to 
^supplement  the  diagrams  so  that  excava- 
tions not  exceeding  15  meters  or  em- 
bankments of  13.5  meters  are  provided 
for. 

The  following  are  the  formulas : 

If  we  let  So  represent  the  area  of  a  half 

section  of  which  the  number  on  the  axis 

is  c ;  by  /  the  half  width  of  the  road-bed 

and  by  t  the  slope,  we  have  by  taking  AB 


for  the  excavation, 


8e  —  4Sc-tt 


■::y:^4.l8m.86. 


We  find  also  for  the  length  of  the  slope 
of  the  embankment. 

To  =  2Ta-tt 


Y  f-«.T8, 


of  the  cutting, 

Te  =  2Tc-tt 


f8.06. 


By  the  aid  of  the  transparent  protractor 
above  described,  the  areas  of  fifty  cross 
sections,  with  the  length  of  slopes  can  be 
determined  per  hour.  It  is  necessary  to 
say  that  previous  to  this  operation,  the 
inclination  of  the  natural  surface  for  each 
cross  section  together  with  the  cuttings 
and  fillings  have  been  properly  recorded. 

Furnished  with  these  data  an  assistant 
determines  upon  the  diagram  the  un* 
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known  elements  of  each  half-section  and 
reads  them  aloud.  Another  writes  them 
upon  a  sheet  prepared  In  advance  and 
adds  them  up. 

The  process,  as  is  easily  seen,  is  very 
expeditious.  It  is  also  in  a  high  degree 
accurate;  for  the  maximum  error  in  esti- 
mating a  surface  is  at  most  one-half  of 
the  amount  expressed  by  one  of  the 
small  difference  numbers  That  is  to 
say,  that  for  a  diagram  constructed  to  a 
scale  of  ^,  the  area  of  a  half  profile 
measuring  forty  square  meters,  the  error 
would  at  most  not  exceed  0™.05.  and 
generally  would  be  less  than  0<°.04. 

III. 

These  diagrams  of  M.  Yillotte  are 
susceptible  of  an  easy  generalization, 
aside  from  the  question  of  mixed  pro- 
files. 

It  would  suffice  to  prolong  the  homo- 
thetic  hyperbolas  to  their  center  of  sim- 
ilitude, to  take  this  point  as  the  origin 
of  axial  graduations,  and  for  each  change 
of  width,  to  determine  the  value  of  the 
constant  which  should  be  added  to  each 
of  the  numbers  along  the  axis  before 
proceeding  to  the  operations. 

The  problem  of  mixed  profiles  is  evi- 
dently not  easily  solved  in  the  same  man- 
ner, that  is  to  say,  by  the  construction  of 
hyperbolas  to  the  two  angles  of  the  road- 
bed. 

The  means  to  be  suggested  do  not 
constitute  a  generalization  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term,  but  they  require  only 
the  drawing  of  one  or  two  right  lines 
and  the  establishing  of  a  complementary 
graduation  when  we  wish  to  pass  from 
one  section  to  the  other,  and  even  in 
ordinary  cross  sections,  the  method  pre- 
sents, as  a  generalization  some  advan- 
tages. 

Let  ABCD,  Fig.  4  (plate)  be  a  pattern 
diagram  drawn  for  a  road-bed  whose  width 
is  L.  And  let  TN  be  the  line  of  natural 
surface  of  a  half  section  of  a  width  Jj-hL, 
The  area  of  this  half  section  is  to  be 
obtained  by  adding  to  the  surface  given 
by  the  hyperbola  tangent  to  TN,  the 
area  of  the  trapezoid  CFNN'.  Now  let 
a  horizontal  line  IK  be  drawn  through 
the  middle  O  of  NN'.  The  two  triangles 
ION'  and  NOK  are  equal,  and  conse- 
quently the  parallelogram  CFIK  is  equiv- 
alent to  the  trapezoid  CFNN'. 

Now  the  locus  of  the  point  O  being  the 


parallel  ES  of  the  slopes  of  the  two  road- 
bed linestlirough  the  middle  B  of  OF ; 
if  we  divide  the  space  between  the  slopes 
into  sections  of  equal  area  by  equidistant 
horizontal  lines,  so  that  the  intersections 
of  these  horizontals  and  the  line  BS  will 
estabUsh  a  graduation  analogous  to  that 
of  the  curves  of  the  original  diagram,  we 
shaU  have  constructed  upon  thu  line  a 
scale  of  surfaces  which  will  give  the  area 
of  the  trapezoid  to  be  added  to  such  half 
section. 

The  line  FG  although  of  no  use  in 
the  determination  of  the  area  should  be 
traced  Upon  the  diagram  because  it  is 
that  which  determines  the  length  of  the 
slopes  and  the  width  the  work.  The 
scales  constructed  upon  CD  can  be  dis- 
pensed with,  for  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
follow  the  horizontal  passing  by  N  in 
order  to  read  upon  the  scales  the  length 
FN=CH  of  the  slope  and  of  the  width 
PH  which  is  equal  to  the  whole  width 
dimioished  by  the  constant  L 

The  scale  of  surfaces  mentioned  above 
corresponds  evidently  with  those  of  the 
half-sections  which  are  either  all  cutting 
or  all  filling.  They  are  of  no  use  when 
the  line  TN  intersects  the  road-bed  be- 
tween C  and  F  (Fig.  5),  and  gives  rise  to  a 
mixed  cross  section. 

In  such  a  case  we  can  obtain  the  area 
of  the  excavation  by  a  simple  displace- 
ment of  the  protractor. 

For  the  surface  of  the  embankment  ^ 
if  we  observe  that  the  two  triangles  CNM 
and  CPM,  which  have  the  same  base  and 
same  altitude  are  equivalent,  the  method 
of  determining  this  area  is  already  indi- 
cated. It  consists  in  placing  the  pro> 
tractor  in  such  a  manner  that  one  of  the 
lines  of  slope  intercepts  upon  the  sides  of 
the  right  angle  formed  by  the  axis  of  the 
diagram,  and  the  road-bed  two  distances 
respectively  equal  to  the  height  and  base 
of  the  triangle  CNI^J.  It  is  understood, 
of  course,  that  the  first  reading  has  given 
the  area  of  the  quadrilateral  BCNT,  the 
lengths  CM,  MF  and  the  height  CP, 
which  the  previous  construction  rendered 
necessary ;  the  dimension  of  the  road- 
bed; the  new  rules  having  for  their 
origin  the  points  B,  C,  F,  and  disposed 
as  shown  in  Fig.  5. 

Thus  a  scale  of  surfaces  for  an  entire 
cross  section,  either  of  excavation  or 
embankment— a  scale  of  lengths  for 
the  mixed  half  cross  sections,  in  which 
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the  point  of  diyision  falls  at  a  distance 
from  the  axis  greater  than  the  half  width 
of  the  primitive  road-bed — such  are  the 
additions  to  be  made  to  the  tables  for 
each  chaoge  of  diagram,  upon  the  hy- 
pothesis that  diagrams  are  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  smallest  details. 

These  additions  only  require  a  few 
minutes.  The  scales  BC,  CF  and  C6, 
and  the  equidistant  horizontal  lines,  can 
be  traced  in  advance  once  for  all. 

The  new  profiles  are  calculated  to  be 
narrower  than  the  former  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  width  of  the  road-bed  line  on 
the  side  of  the  axis  (Fig.  6). 

The  complementary  scale  of  the  sur- 
faces becomes  vertical  and  divides  the 
space  between  the  parallels  AB  and 
A'B'  into  two  bands  of  equal  width. 
There  is  no  further  need  of  metric  scales 
along  the  road-bed,  but  a  new  scale  of 
red  line  ought  to  be  made  upon  the 
vertical  A'B'  which  represents  the  axis 
of  the  rectified  diagram. 

We  remark,  further,  that  in  the  first 


hypothesis  we  could  much  more  easily 
enlarge  the  diagram  on  the  side  of  the 
axis  than  on  that  of  the  slope,  which 
would  render  equally  unnecessary  the 
scales  on  the  road-bed ;  only  it  would  be 
necessary  then  to  reproduce  above  the 
latter  a  part  of  the  hyperbolas  prepared 
for  the  excavations.  Figure  7  shows  the 
new  arrangement,  also  the  proposed  dis- 
placement of  the  protractor  when  in  use 
on  mixed  cross  sections. 

The  advantages  which  this  method  of 
generalization  presents  may  be  enumer- 
sted  as  follows : 

1.  Corrections  of  the  figures  along  the 
axis  are  avoided. 

2.  There  is  no  necessity  for  so  large  a 
number  of  hyperbolas. 

3.  Finally  the  first  system  affords  no 
practical  means  of  determining  the  area 
of  cross  sections — ^part  excavation  and 
part  embankment  The  latter  system  re- 
duces the  problem  to  a  simple  displace- 
ment of  the  protractor  which  is  in  use 
throughout. 
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Th£  important  results  which  in  the 
past  decade  have  followed  the  introduc- 
tion of  generator  gas  (^)  (see  Appendix)  as 
a  heating  agent,  into  many  branches  of 
industry,  suggests  the  expectation  that 
gaseous  fuel  may  find  more  general  appli- 
cation,, and  may  be  used  on  a  small  scale 
as  well  as  in  the  larger  operations  which 
have  heretofore  received  its  benefits. 
For  household  uses  a  gaseous  fuel,  sup- 
plied through  pipe,  offers  many  advan- 
tages when  we  consider  the  difficulty  of 
managing  a  fire  using  coal  or  wood,  the 
labor  of  starting  the  fire,  and  especially 
when  we  remember  that  scarcely  more 
than  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  heating  power 
of  fuel  is  utilized  as  it  is  commonly 
burned,  while  more  than  80  per  cent  of 
the  heat  of  combustion  is  believed  to  be 
available  when  gaseous  fuel  is  employed. 
A  cheap  heating  gas  would  be  of  espe- 
cial service  to  the  smaller  trades,  because 
gas  motors  may  be  made  to  serve  the 
ends  of  those  trades  demanding  only 
small  power,  while  the  outlay  for  a  steam 


•  A  paper  by  Prof.  C  t.  Marx,  read  before  the  En- 
irineering  Society  of  Stuttgart.  JfYom  Repertorium  der 
Anaiytiachen  ChemU,  Nw.  18,  14,  1882.  Translated  by 
Prof.  A.  A.  Breneman,  with  an  appendix  by  the  trans- 
lator. 


engine  presupposes  the  need  of  heavier 
work.  That  the  advantages  of  heating  by 
gas  will  be  more  and  more  appreciated 
in  daily  life  is  to  be  expected,  when  we 
consider  the  increasing  application  of 
illuminating  gas  to  heating  purposes, 
such  as  the  warming  of  rooms,  cooking, 
and  especially  for  actuating  gas  motors 
for  small  applications  of  power. 

A  gas  intended  only  for  heating  may  be 
prepared  at  a  cost  considerably  less  than 
that  of  illuminating  gas,  since  it  may  be 
made  from  the  most  inferior  combustible 
material,  while  the  choice  of  material  for 
the  manufacturing  of  illuminating  gas  is 
quite  limited.  The  proposal  of  Siemans, 
made  twenty  years  ago,  to  supply  cities 
with  heating  as  well  as  lighting  gas 
through  pipes,  remains  as  yet  unfulfilled^*) 
only  because  such  pipes  require  a 
heavy  outlay,  since  it  is  well  known  that 
distribution  involves  the  heaviest  expense 
of  gas-making  plant.  Since  the  manu- 
facturing of  lighting  gas,  as  such,  is  a 
necessity,  while  it  serves  very  well  also 
the  purpose  of  a  heating  agent,  and  since, 
moreover,  the  importance  of  heating  by 
gas  has  but  recently  been  made  apparent, 
it  is  questionable  whether  the  manufa 
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ture  of  such  gas  would  have  been  profit- 
able heretofore.  With  the  development 
of  electric  lighting,  however,  the  status 
of  heating  gas  must  sooner  or  later  be 
changed. 

It  is  now  known  that  more  light  is  ob« 
tained  when  a  given  volume  of  illuminat- 
ing gas  is  used  in  a  gas  engine  which  in 
turn  acts  through  an  electro-motor  to  pro- 
duce the  electric  light,  than  when  the 
same  volume  of  gas  is  burned  directly 
from  a  gas  burner.  In  view  of  this  fact 
it  cannot  be  concealed  that  illuminating 
gas  must  soon  lose  its  importance  as  a 
lighting  agent,  and  the  suggestion  fol- 
lows that  illuminating  gas  works  will  in 
time  be  converted  into  manufactories  of 
heating  gas. 

The  relation  between  electric  light  and 
gas  light  is  shown  in  the  following  table 
by  Aflred  Niaudet,  in  which  the  light, 
obtained  by  different  observers  using 
different  forms  of  lampSv  is  expressed  in 
carcels,  the  power  exerted  in  each  case 
being  75  kilogrammeters  per  second =1 
horse  power,  nearly. 


1.  Arc  Light.    ^ 


2. 


<<       it 


CareeU. 
285 


8. 


<C  (f 


4  Jablochkoff 
candle. 


5.  Edison's  In- 

candescent 
lamp. 
If 

6.  Swan's    In- 

candescent 
lamp. 


Carbons  10  c.  m. 
apart,  a  maximmn 
distance  which 
cannot  well  be  ex- 
ceeded in  practice. 
Common  Gramme 
machine. 

(Fontaine.) 
Carbons  8  c.   m. ' 
apart,  common  dis- 
tance.    Gramme  )-      230 
machine. 

(Fontaine.) 
Number  given  by 
the  President  of 
the  Committee  on 
Lighting  by  Elec- 
tricity; 2,400  can- 
dles; 9-6  candles  = 
1  carcel. 

Gramme  machine 
with     alternating 
current.   One  can- 
dle uses  {  H.  P. 
(Honore),   and 
gives  a  light  of  41 
carcels  (Jouben), 
t.  e.  per  H.  P.        ^ 
Number  given  by  ) 
Rowland  &  Bar- V 
ker.  ) 

Number  given  by  \ 
Bracket  &  Young.  ) 


250 


1^ 


49.2 


I 

3 

(  150  candles,  9=1  )     .^^^ 
( carcel.  f     ^^'^ 


16-21 


19 


The  average  consumption  of   illumi- 


nating gas  in  a  gas  motor  is  one  cubic 
meter  per  H.P.  per  hour.<<')    On  the  other 
hand,  an  Argand  burner  using  150  liters 
per  hour  gives  a  light  of  18  candles  or 
120  candles  per  cbm.    At  9  candles  per 
carcel  only,  th?s  is  13.33  carcels,  which  is 
below  most  of  the  figures  given  aboye, 
notably  so  for  arc  lights.    Incandescent 
lamps,  however,  are  abready  in  competi- 
tion with  gas.    In    the  combustion  of 
illuminating  gas  a  large  part,  compara- 
tively, of  the  chemical  energy  takes  the 
form  of  heat,  and  less  appears  as  light ; 
but  in  the  production  of   the  electric 
light,  the  proportion  of  light  to  energy 
expended  is  much  greater. 

Since  the  electric  light  for  the  illumina- 
tion of  large  areas  with  light  of  a  given 
intoDsity  is  cheaper  than  gas  Hght,it  may 
be  expected  that  the  attention  paid  to 
the  problem  of  electric  hghting  at  pres- 
ent may  result  in  making  it  also  cheaper 
for  lighting  on  a  small  scale.    Illumi- 
nating gas  will  then  have  been  crowded 
from  the  field,   while  heating  gas  will 
have  a  new  claim  to  consideration. 

If  it  be  asked  in  what  way  a  cheap 
heating  gas  is  to  be  prepared,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  must  be  by  a  process  differ- 
ent, at  least,  from  that  used  in  making 
illuminating  gas,  since  by  the  process  of 
dry  distillation  as  now  employed,  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  combustible  mattei 
is  converted  into  gas.  Gas-coal  yields  ii 
this  way  about  28  cbm.  of  gas,  weighing 
14.4  kilos,  for  each  100  kilos,  of  coal 
leaving  a  residue  of  66  kilos,  of  coke,  o 
which  fully  20  kilos,  are  used  again  t 
heat  the  retorts,  and  more  than  40  remai 
unused  in  the  process.  A  method  whic 
could  entirely  convert  the  carbon  of  co 
into  gas  would  be  far  preferable.  It  bi 
been  proposed,  however,  to  obtain  beatii 
gas  by  dry  distillation  of  the  brown  coal 
the  Fiirstenwalde,  36  kilos,  fronx  Berli 
and  to  carry  the  same  above  ground 
that  city  in  strong  sheet-iron  pipes,  w^bc 
it  would  be  stored  in  twelve  large  bold< 
and  distributed  from  them  in  pipes 
the  consumers.  A  solid  fuel  may  be  cc 
pletely  converted  into  gas  by  imp  erf 
combustion,  as  occurs  in  the  general 
of  large  furnaces  where  the  carbon  of 
fuel  is  changed  to  carbonic  oxide 
oxygen  from  the  air,  and  this  combn 
ble  gas  is  then  burned  to  carbonic  t 
in  the  heating  chamber  of  tlie  fiirn 
Carbon,   in    burning  to   carbonic 
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yields  8080  heat  units  in  the  aggregate, 
and  of  these  2473  are  developed  in  the 
production  of  carbonic  oxide,  the  first 
stage  of  the  process.  When  commercial 
gas  is  made,  i.  e.,  gas  which  is  to  be  con- 
veyed to  the  consumer  in  pipes,  this  latter 
component,  30.6  per  cent,  of  the  total 
heat,  is  lost  by  the  cooling  of  the  gas. 
Generator  gas  contains  70  per  cent.^^)  of 
nitrogen  also,  on  an  average,  which  takes 
no  part  in  the  combustion.  Assuming 
the  air  to  contain,  in  round  numbers,  20 
per  cent,  of  oxygen  and  80  per  cent  of 
nitrogen,  and  remembering  that  one  vol- 
ume of  oxygen  in  combustion  yields  two 
volumes  of  carbonic  oxide,  100  volumes 
of  air  should  yield  a  mixture  of  80  of 
nitrogen  and  40  of  carbonic  oxide,  or 
66f  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  This  gas,  of 
wmch  two-thirds  is  worthless  for  heating 
purposes,  cannot  profitably  be  distributed 
through  mains,  and  generator  gas  must 
therefore  be  impracticable  as  a  commer- 
cial gas. 

Tke  preparation  of  water  gas,  however, 
presents  a  muQh  more  favorable  aspect 
This  depends  upon  a  well-known  reaction, 
by  which  glowing  coal  is  made  to  decom- 
pose water  led  through  it  in  the  form  of 
steam.  Any  form  of  carbon  will  answer 
the  purpose,  wood-charcoal  and  coke 
yielding  equally  good  results.  Carbon 
appropriates  the  oxygen  of  water,  and 
hydrogen  is  set  free.  The  production  of 
a  combustible  gas  by  the  action  of  glow- 
ing coal  on  steam  was  first  carefully  in- 
vestigated in  1801,  but  the  fact  of  its 
formation  was  known  much  earlier.  This 
decomposition  of  water  by  coal  may  take 
place  in  either  of  two  different  reactions, 
carbonic  oxide  resulting  from  one  re- 
action, carbonic  acid  from  the  other,  and 
hydrogen  being  set  free  in  either  case. 


C-fH,0: 
(1)  12.fl8      : 

2  vols. 

C-h2H,0 
(2)        12  -f  36 

4  vols. 


:H,-|-CO 

:     2-f28 

:2  vols. +  2  vols. 

:C0,-f2H,(*^) 

:    44-f-4 

:2  vols. -f  4  vols. 


The  first  process  is  effected  with  excess 
of  steam  and  at  a  high  temperature; 
when  the  temperature  falls  carbonic  acid 
is  produced.  The  decomposition  begins 
at  about  600**  C.  In  practice  both  pro- 
cesses go  on  together,  and  although  it  is 
impossible  to  produce  water  gas  free  from 


carbonic  acid  yet  in  the  practical  working 
of  the  water,  gas  process  it  must  be  so, 
directed  as  to  approximate  as  near  as 
may  be  to  the  form  of  Equation  I.  The 
foUowing  data  are  useful  for  calorimetric 
calculations : 

Table  I. 


1  kilogramme 


Hydrogen 

Carbon 

Carbonic  Oxide 

MardhGasCCH4) 
i<      it      It 

EthyleneCCjH^) 


Products  of 
combustion 

io  kilo- 
grammes. 

9.00  H.O 
2.88  CO 
8.66  CO, 
1.57    *• 
2.75     *' 
2  25  H.O 
8.14  CQy 
1.80  H,0 


Heat  of  combus- 
tion in  kilo, 
heat-units. 


84180  (Thomsen) 
2473 
8080 
2408 

[  18846  (Thomsen) 
[11960 


<( 


Table  II  —(Calculated  from  Table  I.) 


1  cubic  meter. 


Hydrogen 

Carbonic  Oxide 

Marsh  Gas 

Ethylene 


Weight  in 

kilo- 
grammes at 
0"  and  760 

m.m. 


0.0896 
1.2544 
0.7158 
1.2544 


Heat  of  combuf' 

tion  of  1  cubic 

meter  in  kilo 

beat-units. 


8063 

8014 

9566 

15099 


Taking  the  gases  at  0°  and  760  m.m., 
for  convenience,  it  results  from  the  above 
that  equation  I  yields  a  water  gas  com- 
posed of  equal  volumes  of  carbonic  oxide 
and  hydrogen  with  a  combustion  heat  of 
i  (3063) +  K3014)= 3038  units.C^^ 

Water  gas  obtained  by  equation  II  con- 
tains j  volume  of  hydrogen  and  ^  voU 
ume  of  carbonic  acid  with  a  combustion 
heat  of  f  (3063) =2042  units. 

If  puri£ed  by  absorbtion  of  carbonic 
acid  from  the  mixture,  a  process  involving 
some  expense,  this  gas  has  still  a  lower 
calorific  power  per  cubic  meter  than  the 
first,  being  simply  hydrogen  with  a  com- 
bustion heat  of  3063  units.  Equation  I  is 
therefore  preferable  in  practice  as  a  guide 
to  the  process.  In  order  to  decompose 
water  p,  definite  expenditure  of  heat  is 
required,  the  amount  bound  up  in  the 
decomposition  being  simply  that  which 
would  be  evolved  again  when  wat.er  is 
reproduced  by  combustion  of  hydrogen. 
When  we  decompose  water  by  hot  car- 
bon, oxygen  combines  with  the  latter 
and  heat  is  set  free.  The  difference  of 
these  quantities  is  the  quantity  of  heat 
taken  from  external  sources  in  the  man* 
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ufacture  of  water  gas.      According  to 
Equation  I : 

2  X  34180=68360' 
—(12  X  2473)=2967o 


1  kilo,  of  carbon  requires 


38684  units. 
38684 


12 


=3224 


units  and  to  develop  this  quantity  of  heat 
0.40  kilo,  of  carbon  must  be  completely 

burned,  i,  e.,  g—  =  .40. 

Taking  now  Equation  11,  we  have 
4x34180=136720 

12  V   8080-  ?^?^ 
-12  X   8080-    g^;^ 

and  ^(39760)  =3313. 

To  develop  this  heat  requires  the  com- 

3313 
plete  combustion  of        ^=  0.41   kilo,  of 

oOou 

carbon,  rather  more  than  for  Equation  I, 

but  the  gas  produced  according  to  Equa- 


!  tion  II,  has  a  heating  power  Bomewhai 
;  higher  in  the  aggregate. 

Composition  op  Water  Gas. 

The  theoretical  composition  of  water 
gas,  as  already  shown,  is  60  per  cent. 
nitrogen  and  50  per  cent  carbonic  oxide ; 
in  practice,  however,  the  product  always 
contains  more    or   less    carbonic  acid, 
since  it  is  impossible    to    prevent  en- 
tirely   the   decomposition  of  water  ac- 
cording to  Equation  II,  and  the  constit- 
uents of  the  air,  oxygen  and  nitrogen, 
are  also   present  in   small  quantity  as 
would  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the 
apparatus.     When  uncoked  coal  is  used 
the  gas  is  also  mixed  with  hydro-carbon 
gases    resulting  from    dry   distillation. 
The  following  table  shows  the  composi- 
'.  tion  of  water  gas  from  different  sources, 
]  and,  for  comparison  also,  the  composition 
of  generator  gas  and  illuminating  gas, 
both  of  the  latter  being  averages  of  manj 
different  analyses. 


Table  HI. 


Water  Gas. 


Strong*8  Apparatus.    (Dr.  Moore). 


Anthracite,  American.    (Quaglio  &D wight). .;  2.1 
English  Coal.    Stockholm. ;  4.0 


Coal  from  H&genfts 

Anthracite  from  Wales 

1  part  coke  and  3  parts  dry  peat 

1        <•  **    8     *'      wet    " 

1        "  '*    8    "     Eng'l  coai  diist. 

Coke  in  Frankfort.    (Dr.  Bimte) 


IlluminatiDg  gas 
Generator  gas. . . 


CO.. 

CO. 

2.1 

85.0 

2.1 

85.4 

4.0 

40  0 

2.6 

84.8 

3.6 

84.1 

7.0 

85.5 

9.0 

83.4 

6.8 

85.0 

7.8 

84.5 

1.00 

6.0 

6.00 

23.0 

jEi.       CH4. 


52.8 
52.8 

49.0 


4.1 
4.1 

6.0 


59.6 
61.8 
57.0 
57.1 
57.2 
50.0 


CJ1H4. 


47.0 


10 


88.0 


5.0 


N. 


O. 


4  4 
4.4 


0  8 
0.8 


1.0 

3  0 
1.0 
0.5 
0.5 
1.0 
7.5     0. 


2.5  1  0 


70.0 


Yield  of  Gas. 

Taking  the  theoretical  composition  of 
water  gas  and  applying  the  data  of  Table 
II,  we  have  for  the  weight  of  one  cubic 
meter  at  0°, 

iX  1.2544=0.6272 

^X  0.0896=  .0448 


.6720  kilo,  and  ac- 
cording to  Equation  I, 

12  kilos.  C  yield  30  kilos,  of  water  gas. 

2.5 

But  2.5  kilos,  of  gas  =-^7^  =  3.72  cubic 


metres.  As  already  shown  0.4  kilo, 
carbon  must  be  burned  to  convert  1  Is 
into  gas  by  supplying  the  necessary  li 
To  obtain  3.72  cbm.  of  gas,  therefore, 
must  use  1.4  kilos,  of  carbon,  or  1  1 

3.72 

of  carbon  yields  theoretically-=— ^   = 

cbm.  of  water  gas.  In  practice,  liowi 
the  yield  is  much  lower.  In  btockh 
for  example,  1  kilo,  of  coal  yielded  1 
cbm.  of  water  gas,  and  in  Frankfort,  1 
cbm.,  or,  admitting  with  Dr.  Bixnte 
coke  leaves  a  residue  of  20  per  cei 
of  ash  and  dust,  we  obtain  from    1 
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of  carbon — - — =1.631  cbm.  of  gas, 

Le,,  68  per  cant,  of  the  theoretical  yield. 
This  small  yield  is  to  be  ascribed  espe- 
cially to  the  great  waste  of  heat  which 
the  process  involyes,  the  consumption  of 
heating  coal  being  much  greater  than 
theory  requires. 

Loss   OF  Heat   in   the  Preperation   of 

Wateb-Gas. 

Taking  as  a  basis  the  figures  of  Dr. 
Bunte's  experiments  at  Franl5ort,<^  '>1  kilo, 
of  coke,  containing  80  per  cent,  of  avail- 
able carbon,  yields  by  direct  combustion 
0.8  X  8080=6464  heat  units.  1  kilo, 
coke  yields  1.226  cbm.  of  water-gas, 
which,  using  the  data  already  given,  de- 
velops in  burning  0.346  X  3014  +  60^^')  x 
3063=2671  units  per  cbm.  .-.  1,226  cbm. 
yields  1.226x2671=3149  units.  But  1 
kilo,  of  coke  yields  6464  units,  the  water 
gas  prepared  from  it  therefore  yields  in 
combustion  only  48.7  per  cent,  of  the 
original  heating  power  of  the  coke. 

The  greatest  loss  of  heat  according  to 
this  investigation  results  from  the  escape 
of  the  hot  gases  into  the  chinmey  during 
the  heating  period,  i,  «.,  while  the  blast 
of  air  is  urging  the  fire  to  its  greatest 
heat  preparatory  to  the  admission  of 
steam.  The  chimney  gases  escape  at  a 
temperature  of  660^G.  and  the  loss  from 
this  source  is  estimated  by  Bunte  at 
23  per  cent.  The  finished  gas  leaves 
the  furnace  at  600°C.  causing  a  loss  of 
3  per  cent  and  the  radiation  of  heat 
from  the  walls  of  the  furnace,  which 
have  an  area  of  40  sq.  meters  and  an 
average  temperature  of  140^0.,  involves 
a  loss*  of  11  per  cent.  The  remaining 
difference  of  14  per  cent,  must  be  as- 
cribed to  other  imperfections  incident  to 
the  process.  The  expenditure  of  heat 
in  making  steam  for  tiie  furnace  and  in 
driving  the  fan  is  not  taken  into  account 
in  the  calculation. 

COMPABISON     OP    the   HeATING    PoWEB    OF 

Wateb  Gas,  Ck)AL  Gas  and  Generatoa 
Gas. 

This  comparison  may  be  most  simply 
made  by  calculating  the  combustion  heats 
developed  by  1  cbm.  of  each  gas  under 
consideration,  or  more  definitely,  the  num- 
ber of  kilogrammes  of  water  that  may  be 
heated  l.^C  by  the  combustion  of  1  cbm 
of  the  gas.     Take,   as  an   example  for 


such  calculation,  coal  gas  with  the  com- 
position given  in  Table  III. ;  1  cbm.  of 
such  gas  contains,  of  combustible  gases, 

CO.  0.06  cbm.         CH,.  0.38  cbm. 
H.    0.47    "  C,H,.0.06    " 

Using  the  data  of  Table  II.  we  have  for 
the  combustion  heat  of   the  gas,  .06  X 

3014  -f  0.47  X  3063 -f  0.38  X  9666 -h  0.06  X 
15099=6010  units. 

The  combustion  heats  given  in  Table 
Y.  under  the  head  of  available  heat  in 
combustion  products,  "  0.**C"  are  calc\ila- 
ted  in  the  same  way. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  in 
these  operations  the  products  of  combus- 
tion are  supposed  to  have  been  cooled  to 
O.'^C  and  that  all  vapor  of  water  has  be- 
come liquid.  In  practice  this  assumption 
is  not  realized,  since  the  products  of  our 
fires  escape  at  a  temperature  of  at  least 
200°C.  The  relative  combustion  heats 
of  the  different  gases  are  altered  when 
we  calculate  the  useful  effect  of  a  heating 
gas  of  which  the  products  escape  at 
200''C.  The  heating  power  of  gases 
containing  hydrogen  is  lowered  under 
these  conditions  by  reason  of  the  high 
latent  heat  of  steam  and  its  relatively 
g^eat  specific  heat.  In  the  calculation 
also  it  is  simplest  to  deal  with  volume 
relations  only  and  to  calculate  the  spe- 
cific heat  of  a  standard  volume  of  the 
gas,  giving  an  expression,  for  example, 
of  the  number  of  heat  units  required  to 
effect  a  change  of  l^C  in  a  cubic  meter. 
When  the  specific  and  latent  heat  of  water 
have  to  bemtroduced  into  the  calculation 
it  is  simplest  to  regard  water  as  a  perma- 
nent gas  which  requires  637  units  to  hring 
it  from  0°  to  lOO^'C  and  above  100°  has 
the  specific  heat  0.476.  Applying  these 
principles  we  have  the  following  table : 

Table  IV. 


Water  j  687.         \ 

^^^^^ J       0.475 

CarboDicacid I    0  21 G4 

Nitrogen... I    0  244 


0.8004 

1.9712 
1.2544 


514. 
0.383 
0.4266; 
0.8061 


The  numbers  of  the  last  eolamn  are 
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products  of  the  preceding  colnnmB  of 
tiguree. 

The  combustible  constituents  of  the 
kinds  of  gas  already  considered  are  CO, 
H,  CH^  and  C,H^,  and  the  combustion 
reactions  of  these,  using  molecular  formu- 
lae, are : 

<a)        2  00   -f    O,     =2  CO. 

4  vols.  +  2  vols.  =4  vola 

(b)         2H,   +  O,      =2  HO 

4  vols. +  3  vols.  =4  vols. 

<c)         CH,   -h    20,   =   CO, -h2H,0 

2  vols.  +  4  vols. =2  vols.  +  4  vols. 

(d)       C,H,  +3  0,  =2  CO,  -h2H,0 

2  vols.  +  6  vols.  =4  vols.  +  4  vols. 

In  these  equations  the  water  is  con- 
sidered as  gaseous,  which  is  only  the 
<sase  when  the  temperature  is  above  its 
own  boiling  point. 

If  we  consider  that  the  combustion 
products  escape  at  200°C,  combustion  in 
air  requires  not  only  that  these  be  heated 
to  200^,  but  also  that  the  nitrogen,  which 
accompanies  oxygen  in  the  air,  be  raised 
to  the  same  temperature.  Taking  the 
composition  of  air  at  20  per  cent.  O  and 
80  per  cent.  N,  instead  of  20.9  per  cent 
and  79.1  per  cent.,  the  exact  proportions, 
we  can  calculate  from  the  data  of  Tables 
II.  and  v.  the  heat  taken  off  by  the  whole 
volume  of  gases  escaping  from  the  fur- 
nace at  200  C,  and  hence  the  residue  pf 
heat  available  for  work. 

Since  1  cbm.  of  carbonic  oxide  in  burn- 
ing yields  an  equal  volume  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  takes  up  in  the  process  i  cbp. 
of  oxygen  and  4xi  cbm«  of  nitrogen 
(equation  a),  the  available  heat  for  1  cbm. 
of  CO  will  be  3014 -(200x0.4266) -(200 
X  0.3061)  X  4  X  i =2806  units.  For  hydro- 
gen (Table  II.  and  equation  5),  3063  — 
614  -  (100  X  0.383)  -  (200  X  4  x  i  X 
0.361)  =  2388  units.  For  marsh  gas 
(Table  II.  and  equation  c\  9566- (200  X 
0.4266) -(2  X  514) -(2  x  100  X  0.383)- 
(200 X 0.3061  X4x2)=7886  units.  For 
•ethylene  (Table  IL  and  equation  d), 
15099 -(2  X  200  X  0.4266) -(2  x  514)- 
2x100x0.383) -(4  X  3  X  200  X  0.3061) 
=13089  units. 

With  the  aid  of  the  numbers  thus  ob- 
tained, th«  calculation  of  the  available 
lieat,  supposing  the  gases  to  escape  from 
the  furnace  at  200°C,  is  very  simple.  As 
an  example,  we  may  take  illuminating  gas 
with  the  composition  given  in  Table  III. : 


.06x2806  +(0.47x2388)  +  (0.38x7886) 
+  (0.05  X 13089)  -  (0.01  x  200  x  0  4266)  - 
(0.025x200x0.3001)  =4942  imitfl.  Re- 
suits  obtained  in  the  same  way  for  the 
gases  of  Table  III.,  are  given  in  the  sec^- 
ond  column  of  figures  in  the  follo^ving 
table: 

Table  V. 


Water  (Jas. 

• 

Available  heat  in 
combustion  pro- 
ducts. 

Theoretical 

flame 
temperature. 

0°C. 

200'C. 

'C. 

Strong's  Apparatus 
Anthracite,  Ameri- 
can   

English  coal,  Stock- 
holm   

8090 

8080 

8280 
2870 

2910 

2820 

2760 

2810 
2570 

2590 

2570 

2760 
2400 

2420 

2850 

2290 

2340 
2150 

2620 
2610 
2620 

Coal  from  Hftgenfls 
Anthracite    from 

1  part  coke  and  8 
parts  dry  peat. . . 

1  part  coke  and  8 
parts  wet  peat. . . 

1  part  coke  and  8 
parts  Eng.  coal- 
dust 

2660 
2660 
2680 
2600 

2680 

Coke,  Frankfort. . . 

2560 

Illuminating  Gas. . 

6010 

4940            2460 

Generator  Gas.  ... 

724 

621 

1470 

In  the  third  column  of  the  above  table 
are  the  theoretical    flame-temperatures, 
i.  ^.,  the  temperatures  that  would  be  at-- 
tained  by  the  flame  of  burning  gas  when 
supplied  with  exactly  the  required  quan- 
tity of    air  and  supposing  the    entire 
quantity  of  heat  developed  to  be  applied 
to  raising  the  temperature  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  and  the  accompa- 
nying nitrogen.    As  an  example  of  the 
method  by  which  this  temperature    is 
calculated,  take  the  gas  made  in  Strong*  £ 
apparatus,  Table  III,  containing  in  1  cbm 
0.206  CO,,  0.359  CO,  0.528  H,  0.041  CH 
and  0.044  N.   From  Tables  IV  and  V  an< 
equations  (a),  {b)  and  (c)  we  have, 

3090  =  0.4266  (0.205  +  0.357  + 0.O41)  t  H 
514  (0.528  + 2 X. 041)  +  0.383  (0.528  - 
2  X  0.041)  (<-100)  +  0.3061  (0.044 +- 
[ix0.359  +  ix0.528  +  2  +  0.O41]  )  t. 

Whence  <=2620°C. 

Inspection  of  Table  V  indicate    tli 

water   gas  has    about    four    times     tl 
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heatmg  power  of  generator  gas  and  that 
common  Ulmninating  gas  has  more  than 
double  the  heatmg  power  of  water  gas. 
The  flame  temperatures  attained  by  the 
different  gases  agree  more  nearly  with  one 
another. 


THE    Water  Gas 
Practical  Appli- 


To  What  Extent  is 
Process  Worthy  op 
cation  ? 

Theoretically  nothing  is  gained  or  lost 
in  the  water-gas  process ;  the  same  quan- 
tity of  air  is  necessary  to  bum  the  gas 
as  to  bum  the  coal  from  which  it  was 
originally  made. 

c+o.=ca 

H.+CO-fO.=H,0  +  CO, 

The  process  serves  only  to  transform 
solid  fuel  into  gas,  in  which  latter  form 
it  can  commonly  be  burned  with  better 
effect.     On  the  whole  there  is  a  loss  of 
heat  however,    since   the   water  which 
serves    the  ends  of   the    process   must 
finally  be  heated  to  the  temperature   at 
which  the  products  of  combuotion  escape 
and  its  relatively  high  specific  and  latent 
heat  must  be  taken  into  account.    It 
follows  from  this  that  for  large  heating 
operations  a  special  generator,  close  to 
the  heating  chamber,   is  better  than  a 
water  gas    furnace,   and  that   even  the 
simultaneous  introduction  of  steam  and 
air  into  the  generator  is  disadvantageous, 
although  in  this  case  none  of  the  heat 
produced  in  the  generator  is  lost,  because 
the  immediate  transfer  of  the  hot  gas 
into  the  heating  chamber  leaves  no  op- 
portunity for  the  heat  to  escape.^'^)     The 
case  is  different  when  the  gas  developed 
in  the  generator  is  allowed  to  cool  before 
reaching  the  heating  chamber  ^  in  this 
case  it  is  worth  while  to  use  the  heat  of 
the  generator  in  part  for  the  production 
of  water  gas  the   greater  part    of  .the 
heat  taken  up  in  the  decomposition  of 
water  in  the  generator  being  set  free  again 
in  the  heating  chamber  of  the  furnace, 
i.  e,j  it  is  useful  in  this  case  to  pass  a 
mixture  of  steam  and  air  through  the 
generator  tmd  thus  to  produce  a  mixture 
of  water  gas  and  generator  gas. 

For  the  purpose  of  a  commercial  gas, 
water  gas  presents   decided  advanti^es 

over  generator  gas  when  we  consider  the 
great  cost  of  mains  for  distribution  of 


of  the  gas  the  greater  is  the  practica- 
bility of  distributing  it  and  the  more 
effective  is  the  system  of  pipes  by  i/Wiich 
it  is  carried.     As  the  heating  power  of 
water  gas  is  about  four  times  that  of 
generator  gas  and  as  the  distribution  of 
the  latter  requires  the  conveyance  of  70 
per  cent,  of  worthless  nitrogen  through 
a  costly  system  of  pipes,  it  may  be  dis- 
missed from  consideration  as  a  commer- 
cial gas.    Illuminating  gas,  however,  has 
a  certain  advantage  over  water  gas  as 
this  has  over  generator  gas,  since  its  heat- 
ing power  is  about  double  and  the  cost  of 
producing  water  gas  must  be  considera- 
bly lower  than  that  of  illuminating  gas 
in  order  that  it  may  compete  with  it  as  a 
heating  material.    The  possibility  of  this, 
flows,  however,   from  the  fact  that  the 
cheapest    combustible    matter   may    be 
used  and  that  the  whole  material  is  con- 
verted into  gas  by  a  process  which  is 
much  cheaper  in  efficiency  and    labor 
than  the  ordinary  coal-gas  process.    It 
may  perhaps  even  now  be  of  advantage 
in  large  gas  works  to  use  a  water-gas 
furnace  in  connection  with  the  retort- 
furnace  during  the  time  of  greatest  con- 
sumption in  winter,  and  to  prepare  car- 
bureted   wateir   gas    to  mix    with    the 
ordinary  gas.     Such  gas  is  easily  made 
of  illuminating  power  equal  to  that  of 
the  best  coal  gas.(*). 

The  superior  efficiency  of  the  water- 
gas  furnace  is  apparent  when  we  consider 
that  an  ordinary  retort  yields  only  150 
cbm.  of  coal-gas  in  24  hours.  In  Frank- 
fort 2500  cbm.  were  made  daily,  corres- 
p<niding  to  the  production  of  17  retorts. 
Quaglio  asserts  that  such  furnaces  may 
be  made  to  do  the  work  of  60  retorts 
and  will  be  cheaper  in  cost  of  working 
as  the  production  becomes  greater. 

If  water  gas  can  be  made  sufficiently 
cheap,  which  can  hardly  be  questioned, 
and  if  gas  lighting  should  be  surpassed 
in  the  future  by  electric  lighting,  illumi- 
nating gas  will  not  even  then  be  entirely 
abandoned  and  heating  gas  will  be  car- 
bureted by  the  consumer  at  his  house 
by  a  special  apparatus,  using  petroleiun 
naphtha  or  some  such  material  to  give 
himinoMty  to  the  gas. 

Water  gas,  owing  to  its  high  per  cent, 
of  carbonic  oxide  is  very  poisonous,  as  also 
is  common  iUuminating  gas.  The  latter 
has,  however,  the  estimable  property  of 


the  gas.    The  greater  the  heating  effect  i  smelling  so  strongly  that  yitu  orr  ^^  ^^  <^^^ 
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be  detected  in  the  air  by  its  odor.  Wa- 
ter gas,  on  the  other  hand,  has  scarcely 
any  smell/^  This  last  objection  may  be 
met  by  mixing  with  the  gas  some  strongly- 
smelling  volatile  matter,  a  device  which 
prevents  no  great  technical  difficulty.  It 
appears  from  the  preceding  that  the 
water  gas  process,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, has  a  future  before  it,  and  in  a 
limited  sense  it  may  be  justly  designated 
as  the  "  fuel  of  the  future." 


APPENDIX. 

(a)  The  term  **  generator  gas"  wherever  it  is 
UBed  in  this  paper,  refers  to  the  gas  obtained 
when  air  is  passed  through  a  thick  bed  of  in- 
candescent coal,  as  in  the  generator  of  the  Sie- 
mens furnace. 

(p)  Such  a  system  is  now  in  operation  in 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.  Fuel  gas,  made  by  the  Strong 
process  is  supplied  to  consumers  through  street 
mains. 

(c)  This  refers  to  net  H.P.  The  consump- 
tion per  I.  H.P.  is  about  22  cu.  ft.  ;  1  cbm.=:85 
cu.  ft.,  approximately.  In  regard  to  the  use  of 
water  gas  in  gas  engmes,  see  a  paper  by  Prof. 
W.  E.  Ayrton,  "On  the  Economical  Use  of  Gas 
Engines  for  the  Production  of  Electricity." 
(London  :  Wm.  Dawson  &  Son.)  This  paper 
relates  to  experiments  made  with  the  "Dow- 
son  "  gas,  which  is  practically  a  mixture  of 
water  gas  and  generator  gas.  Also  an  article 
m  SeL  Am.  Suppl.  No,  305  on  the  Dowson  pro- 


cess. From  some  preliminary  expcrim 
made  by  the  translator  usinf  the  strong  m 
gas  in  an  Otto  engine,  he  feels  warrantei 
stating  that  the  consumption  of  this  gas  pel 
P.  (net)  in  such  an  engine  lies  between  60 
70  cubic  feet  per  hour. 

(d)  Here,  as  in  all  cases  in  this  paper,  pero 
age  compostion  is  indicated  in  volumes, 

(e)  Here,  and  in  similar  equations,  the  voh 
of  the  hydrogen  atom  is  regarded  as  unity, 
the  figure  1  of  the  author,  who  regards 
molecule  (2  vols.)  as  the  unit  of  volume, 
doubled.    The  volume  ratioi  remain,  of  cou 
unchanged. 

(/)  Quantities  of  heat  in  this  paper  are 
pressed  in  .calories  or  kilogramme  units,  i 
the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  t 
perature  of  one  kilo,  of  water  from  0°C  to  1 

(/')  See  "  Wagner*s  Jahresbericht,"  1) 
p.  1049. 

(jg)  Assuming  for  simplicity  that  this  50 
cent,  is  all  hydrogen. 

{K)  In  practice  with  the  Siemens  furnace 
l^enerator  gas  is  cooled  by  passing  througl 
iron  pipe  exposed  to  the  air. 

(i)  The  extensive  use  of  the  Lowe,  Motay 
other  processes  for  manufacture  of  carbun 
water  gas  in  America  adds  emphasis  to 
statement. 

(j)  A  small  quantity  of  sulphur,  such 
water  gas  commonly  contains,  and  which  i 
for  many  purposes,  unnecessary  to  remc 
suffices  to  ^ve  a  decided  odor  to  the  gas.  ^ 
sulphur  exists  largely  if  not  entirely  as 
phureted  hydrogen,  and  is  easily  removed 
absorbents  when  its  removal  is  demanded. 


THE    MICROSCOPICAL   STRUCTURE    OP  IRON  AND  STEE] 


By  DR.  H.  C.  80RBY,  P.  R.  S. 
From  "Iron." 


The  lecturer  said  he  was  first  induced 
to  investigate  the  subject  of  his  lecture 
as  bearing  on  the  structure  of  meteoric 
iron.  Little  or  nothing  was  known  of 
the  minute  structure  of  irons  and  steels, 
and  it  was  requisite  to  devise  appropriate 
methods  to  ascertain  their  intimate  mole- 
cular constitution,  and  also  to  invent 
special  means  of  illumination  to  enable 
the  structure  to  be  examined  with  a  mi- 
croscope. Much  might  be  learned  of 
the  nature  of  iron  and  steel  by  artificial 
fractures,  but  these  showed  more  the 
lines  and  planes  of  weakness,  and  the 
divisions  between  the  constituent  crys- 
tals, than  the  actual  structure  of  the 
crystals  and   their  relation   to  one  an. 

*  Lecture  delivered  at  Firth  College,  Sheffield. 


other.     It    was,  therefore,  requisite 
devise  some  means  of  ascertaining 
exact  structure  of  the  metals,  indepe] 
ent  of  any  lines  of  weakness  revealed 
fractures.     This  was  accomplished  in 
following  manner.     Thin  flat  portion  e 
iron  or  steel  were  flxedron  glass,  and 
upper  surface  flled  flat  and  afterwa 
ground  to  a  perfectly  even  surface 
fine  whetstones,  so  as  to  get  an  even  e 
tion  vnthout  any  tearing  or  burnish: 
of  the  surface.     Afterwards  this  up] 
surface  was  polished  in  such  a  man: 
as  to  leave  the  most  minute  portiong 
the  metal  quite  undisturbed,   and 
surface     entirely    free     from     polisl 
grooves  or  scratches.    Great  care  shoi 
be  used  to  avoid  any  irregular  rest 
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which  might  be  due  to  finger-marks  or 
anything  else  which  would  disturb  the 
subsequent  process.     This  carefully  pol 
ished  portion  of  iron  or  steel  was  placed 
in  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  its  action 
carefully  watched.     After  remaining  in 
the  acid  a  short  time  the  section   was 
taken  out  and  examined  under  water  in  a 
glass  trough;  and  if  the  stinicture  had 
not  been  sufficiently  developed  the  sec- 
tion was  again  treated  with  the  dilute 
acid.     As  soon  as  it  was  thought  that 
the  etching  was  in  every  respect  satis- 
factory    the      specimen     was     quickly 
washed,   dried,  and  a  portion   of   thin 
glass   mounted  over  it  with  Canada  bal- 
sam.     When  all  these  processes    had 
been  carried  out  in  a  perfect  manner 
such    preparations    might     be    studied 
with  a  magnifying  power  of  several  him- 
dred  linear.     For  this  purpose,  however, 
special  illuminators  were  required,  since 
the  objects  were,  of  course,  opaque,  and 
must  be  examined  either  by  obUque  sur- 
face illumination,  or  by  a  peculiar  direct 
surface  illumination  first  applied  to  this 
subject.     The  development  of  the  struc- 
ture by  means  of  weak  acid  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  constituents 
were  not  acted  upon  at  all,  and  others  in 
varying   degrees.     Portions   of  slag   or 
cinder  remained  in  their  original  state, 
and  were  seen  as  black  specks  or  patches 
of  varying  size  and  shape.     Some  con- 
stituents  of  iron  and  steel  remained  per- 
fectly bright  and  brilliant,  whilst  others 
became  coated  to  a  varying  extent  with 
a  more  or  less  brown  substance,  so  as  to 
show  the  outline  of  the  individual  crys- 
tals very  perfectly.     Other  constituents 
were  so  acted  upon  as  to  develop  a  very 
close  grooved  sti*ucture,  which  gave  rise 
to  very  varying  colors  of  exquisite  tint 
and  brilliancy.     Thus,  by  difference  of 
color  or  other  chai*acteristics,   the  out- 
line of  the  individual  crystals  and  their 
own  intimate  structure  were  shown  to 
great   perfection.     Some  of  the  objects 
prepared^'in  this  way  might  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  most  beautiful  microscop- 
ical objects  that  could  be  seen,  and  no 
one  who  had  not  examined  them  would 
guess  their  nature,  as  some  looked  far 
more  like  organic  bodies  than  anything 
one  was  accudtomed  to  fancy  character- 
istic of  iron  or  steel.     Other  specimens 
were  studied  in  a  different  way.     The 
surface  was  polished  in  a  less  perfect 


manner,  and  the  action  of  acid  continued 
much  longer,  so  as  to  produce  sufficient 
difference  in  the  relief  in  the  case  of  the 
different  constituents  of  the  iron  and  the 
steel  to  enable  prints  to  be  taken  from 
them  as  from  woodcuts.  In  the  case  of 
some  varieties  the  results  thus  obtained 
were  exceedingly  gratifying.  These 
studies.  Dr.  Sorby  went  on  to  say,  were 
carried  out  by  him  many  years  age,  since 
which  time,  his  attention  had  been  de- 
voted to  other  subjects,  but  he  was  con- 
vinced that  a  very  great  deal  still  re- 
mained to  be  learned.  In  fact,  to  thor- 
oughly determine  the  exact  nature  of  all 
the  constituents  seen  in  the  specimens 
would  involve  many  years  of  careful 
chemical  and  microscopical  investigation; 
since,  though  many  of  them  differed  very 
greatly  in  microscopical  and  physical 
character,  their  size  was  so  small  that  it 
would  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  sepa- 
rate them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deter- 
mine their  chemical  constitution,  and  it 
would  be  requisite  to  ascertain  their  true 
nature  by  careful  induction  from  facts 
observed  tmder  special  circumstances. 
As  far  as  could  be  learned  from  the  care- 
ful use  of  the  microscope,  various  kinds 
of  iron  and  steel  contained  at  least  seven 
well-marked  constituents.  In  the  first 
place,  there  was  pure  iron,  and  what 
were  probably  three  well-marked  com- 
pounds of  iron,  with  varying  amounts 
of  carbon  or  other  substances  met 
with  in  small  quantities  in  different 
sorts  of  iron  and  steel;  portions  of  in- 
cluded slag,  well  marked  crystals  of 
graphite,  ami  Fmall  crystal,  which  might 
be  silicon.  The  lecturer  then  proceeded 
to  exhibit  by  means  of  the  oxhydrogen 
lamp  a  considerable  number  of  illustra- 
tions of  the  structure  of  various  kinds 
of  artificial  iron  and  steel,  some  being 
photographed  by  Mr.  Charles  Hoole  di- 
rect from  the  preparations,  others  from 
drawings  by  the  author,  and  others  from 
nature  prints,  made  by  the  process  al- 
ready desciibed.  Commencing  with  va- 
rious kinds  of  cast  iron,  it  was  shown 
that  their  structure  was  sometimes  chiefly 
modified  by  the  presence  of  crystalline 
plates  of  graphite,  over  which  was  de- 
posited what  was  probably  free  iron,  and 
the  interspaces  filled  by  what  were  prob- 
ably two  distinct  compounds  of  iron  and 
carbon,  in  other  cases  the  structure  was 
mainly  dependent  on  the  crystallization 
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of  the  iron  itself,  the  graphite  being 
thrown  off  towards  the  close  of  the  pro- 
cess. In  the  case  of  white  refined  iron 
the  principal  constituent  probably  was 
an  intensely  hard  white  refined  iron  with 
much  carbon,  associated  with  which  were 
one  or  more  of  the  other  compounds  of 
iron  and  carbon  present  in  grey  iron. 
The  microscopical  structure  of  this  white 
iron  was  exceedingly  curious  and  beauti- 
ful. The  next  illustrations  were  of  T6tfi- 
ous  kinds  of  wrought  iron.  The  ham- 
mered bloom  was  shown  to  consist  of  an 
irregular  mixture  of  crystals  of  iron  and 
portions  of  slag.  When  rolled  out  into 
a  bar  those  portions  of  slag  not  squeezed 
out  were  thrown  out  into  long  threads, 
but  the  crystals  of  iron  seen  in  the  bar 
were  not  the  original  crystals  of  the 
bloom,  but  fresh  crystals  formed  on  the 
cooling  of  the  bar,  since  they  exhibited 
little  or  no  tendency  to  elongation  in  the 
line  of  the  length  df  the  bar,  as  would 
occur  if  the  original  crystals  were  drawn 
out  by  the  process  of  rolling.  The  fiber 
seen  on  fracturing  such  specimens  of 
wrought  iron  was  mainly  due  to  the  elon- 
gation which  occurred  during  the  frac- 
ture, and  was  not  a  characteristic  of  the 
unaltered  iron.  In  connection  with  this, 
illustrations  were  shown  of  the  structure 
of  armor  plates,  of  welded  joints,  and  all 
of  those  kmds  of  iron  which  are  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  steel  by  the  cement- 
ing process.  The  change  of  structure 
produced  by  this  cementing  process  was, 
the  lecturer  pointed  out,  very  striking, 
the  most  characteristic  feature  being  the 
development  of  a  net- work  of  flat  crystals 
of  an  intensely  hard  compound  of  iron 
and  carbon,  scarcely  acted  upon  at  all 
by  dilute  acid,  so  that  the  rest  of  the 
steel  may  be  dissolved  away,  and 
this  compound  left  in  sufficient  re- 
lief for  exquisite  prints  to  be  taken 
as  from  a  woodcut  Numerous  illus- 
trations thus  taken  direct  from  the  iron 
and  steel  were  exhibited  with  a  lantern ; 
and  few  microscopical  objects  are  mqre 
beautiful  than  some  of  the  preparations 
of  this  cemented  blister  steel,  since,  when 
specimens  are  prepared  in  the  manner  al- 
ready described,  some  of  the  constituents 
gave  rise  to  the  most  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful colors  by  interference  of  light.  The 
difference  between  the  structure  of  the 
outside  of  the  converted  bars  where  this 
hard  compound  of  iron  and  carbon  had 


been  developed  and  of  the  interior  of  the 
bar  was  shown  to  be  very  great,  this  lat- 
ter being  mainly  due  to  re  crystallization 
of  the  original  iron.  Ingots  of  cast  steel 
produced  by  melting  such  blister  steel 
had  a  totally  different  structure,  which 
depended,  in  the  first  place,  on  large  crys- 
tals, and  in 'the  second  place,  on  the 
minute  microscopical  structure  of  these 
crystals.  The  principal  difference  be- 
tween the  structure  of  such  an  ingot  and 
that  of  hammered  bars  was  that  the  whole 
mass  was  made  more  uniform  and  the 
grain  very  much  finer.  This  was  still 
more  the  case  when  the  hammered  steel 
was  hardened,  in  whieh  case  the  constitu- 
ent crystals  were  so  small  that  it  was  very 
difficidt  to  learn  much  about  them  by 
microscopical  study.  The  structure  of 
Bessemer  steel  ingots  was  materially  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  varieties  of  steel 
containing  more  carbon,  and  though  of 
coarser  grain,  closely  approached  the 
structure  of  some  varieties  of  Swedish 
irons.  This  structure,  upon  hammering, 
was  greatly  altered  and  became  of  finer 
grain  and  more  uniform.  In  conclusion, 
the  lecturer  exhibited  several  illustrations 
of  the  structure  of  meteoric  iron*  This 
differed  so  much  from  that  of  most  varie- 
ties of  artificial  iron  that  it  was  a  long 
time  before  any  point  of  similarity  could 
be  discovered.  Alloys  of  iron  and  nickel 
of  the  same  composition  as  meteoric  iron 
were  melted  and  slowly  cooled,  but  noth- 
iufif  at  all  resembling  the  structure  of 
meteoric  iron  was  obtained.  At  length 
it  was  found  that  the  closest  approach  to 
this  structure  was  in  the  case  of  iron 
which  has  been  kept  for  a  long  time  at  a 
high  temperature,  but  not  actually  melt- 
ed, under  which  conditions  some  varie- 
ties of  iron  containing  little  carbon  crys- 
tallized in  large  crystals,  having  some  of 
the  important  characteristics  of  meteoric 
iron,  whilst  iron  containing  a  certain 
amount  of  carbon  crystalHzed  in  a  manner 
imperfectly  resembling  the  very  perfect 
crystallization  of  meteoric  irons,  only  that 
in  these  artificial  preparations  there  was 
crystallization  of  varying  compounds  of 
iron  and  carbons,  whereas  in  the  meteoric 
iron  there  were  varying  compounds  of  iron 
and  nickel.  The  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  these  facts  was  probably  that  mete- 
oric iron  crystallized  very  slowly  at  a 
temperature  below  fusion. 
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It  is  within  the  last  thirty  years  only 
that  any  material  addition  has  been  made 
to  our  information  as  to  what  lies  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  sea.  For  cen- 
turies men  had  speculated  as  to  the 
depth  of  the  oc'ean,  but  so  far  as  accurate 
knowledge  is  concerned,  they  were  com- 
pletely ignorant.  It  was  long  held  for 
instance,  that  analogy  indicated  that  the 
deepest  parts  of  the  ocean  were  not 
deeper  than  the  height  of  the  highest 
mountains.  But  early  experiments  with 
long  lines  and  heavy  weights,  seemed  to 
show  that  the  ocean's  depths  were  un- 
fathomable. Indeed,  many  exceedingly 
intelligent  persons,  among  whom  I  may 
cite  the  late  Vice-Admiral  Fitzroy,  of  the 
Boyal  Navy,  were  of  the  opinion'  that  a 
lead  could  not  be  made  to  sink  to  the 
bottom  of  the  deepest  seas,  on  account 
of  the  increased  density  of  the  water  un- 
der the  enormous  pressure;— notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  water  had  been 
shown,  long  before,  to  be  practically  in- 
compressible. Irrational  conceptions, 
such  as  this,  of  the  difficulties  attending 
deep-sea  soundings  seem  to  have  pre- 
vented the  accomplishment  of  much  that, 
otherwise,  might  have  been  done.  Yet 
Scoresby,  writing  in  1817  or  1818,  rec- 
ognizes clearly  that  the  principal  diffi- 
culty is  the  uncertain  intimation  given 
when  the  lead  strikes  the  bottom.;  and 
he  even  suggests  that  this  could  be  reme- 
died if  some  method  could  be. devised 
for  determining  the  tension  of  the^sound- 
ing  line  throughout  its  descent.  The 
earlier  devices  for  sounding  all  involved 
the  use  of  a  heavy  sinker,  with  a  corre- 
spondingly large  line,  and  while  they  an- 
swered very  well  in  depths  not  exceed- 
ing a  few  hundred  fathoms,  beyond  a 
thousand  fathoms  they  were  valueless. 
If  a  large  line  were  used  the  sinker 
would  not  carry  it  rapidly  and  vertically 
downward,  whUe  a  hghter  line  was  in- 
capable of  drawing  up  its  own  weight 
along  vnth  that  of  the  lead.  With  a 
large  line  no  impulse  was  felt  when  the  lead 
reached  the  bottom,  and  the  line  would 
go  on  running  out  by  its  own  weight, 
Vol,  XXVHL— No.  1—2. 


coiling  itself  over  the  lead.  Indeed,  this 
would  happen  with  any  line,  and,  in  most 
cases,  any  attempt  to  check  it  was  at- 
tended by  its  parting.  The  record  of 
deep  sea  soundings  previous  to  1850,  is 
consequently  not  only  meagre,  but  en- 
tirely untrustworthy.  It  was  but  a  nat- 
ural sequence  to  such  uncertainty  that 
all  sorts  of  devices  should  have  been  re- 
sorted to  in  o|:der  to  dispense  with  the 
use  of  a  line  as, a  measuring  instrument. 
The  impregnation  of  wood  by  water  un- 
der the  greatly  increased  pressure  was 
one  of  these  devices,  but  it  was  found 
that  the  impregnation  was  practically 
complete  at  three  hundred  fathoms. 
Ericsson  invented  a  lead  in  which  air 
was  compressed  by  the  pressure  of  the 
water,  and  by  the  amount  of  compression 
the  depth  was  to  be  estimated,  but  the 
instrument  failed  at  great  depths.  Ex- 
plosions were  resorted  to,  the  velocity  of 
sound  in  water  to  be  the  means  of  meas- 
urement, but  alike  unsuccessfully. 

But  great  strides  have  been  made  in 
the  last  thirty  years  in  the  development 
of  deep-sea  work,  and  instead  of  being 
unable  to  sound  at  alj,  we  can  now  not 
only  sound  in  4eep  -water,  but  can  do  so 
with  ease,  certainty,  and  astonishing 
rapidity.  Among  those  to  whom  we  owe 
this  extraordinary  advance,  officers  of 
our  Navy  ^tand  in  the  foremost  rank.  I 
am,  therefore,  about  to  present  a  short 
and,  necessarily,  an  imperfect  account  of 
the  process  of  this  development,  confin- 
ing myself  generally  to  the  achievements 
of  our  own  countrymen. 

In  October,  1849,  the  schooner  Taney, 
Lieut.  J.  C.  Walsh  commanding,  sailed 
from  New  York  equipped  for  deep  sea 
research.  Her  arrangements  for  sound- 
ing seem  to  have  been  made  with  great 
care,  but  she  was  small  and  unseaworthy 
— a  vessel  of  but  one  hundred  tons,  that 
could  not  keep  at  sea  to  complete  her 
cruise.  In  this  little  vessel  steel  wire 
was  first  used  as  a  sounding  line.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  idea  of  using  wire 
was  original  with  Walsh  or  not,  but  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  this,  the  first 
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attempt  at  the  employment  of  this  ma- 
terial with  which  the  greatest  feats  of 
deep  sounding  have  since  been  done, 
was  by  an  American  Naval  officer. 

The  Taney  was  supplied  with  14,300 
fathoms  of  the  "  best  English  steel  wire," 
in  five  sizes,  Nos.  5,  7,  8,  10,  and  13,  Bir- 
mingham gauge.  The  wire  was  tested 
to  one-third  more  strain  than  it  was  es- 
timated would  be  brought  upon  it.  I 
give  Walsh's  language  in  describing  how  it 
was  marked  and  prepared  for  use.  "  Of 
this  an  extent  of  7,000  fathoms,  weigh- 
ing eighteen  hundred  lbs.  (the  remainder, 
consisting  of  the  smaller  sizes,  Nos.  10 
and  13,  being  stowed  away  as  spare 
wire),  carefully  measured  and  marked 
with  small  copper  labels,  was  linked  into 
one  piece,  and  wound  upon  an  iron  cyl- 
inder 3  feet  in  length  and  20  inches  in 
diameter — the  larger  sizes  being  wound 
first  so  as  to  be  uppermost  in  sounding. 
Two  swivels  were  placed  near  the  lead, 
and  one  at  each  thousand  fathoms,  to 
meet  the  danger  of  twisting  off  by  the 
probable  rotary  motion  in  reeling  up. 
The  cylinder  with  the  wire  was  fitted  to 
a  strong  wooden  frame,  and  machinery 
attached, — fly-wheel  and  pinions,  to  give 
power  in  reeling  up.  Four  men  at  the 
cranks  could  reel  up  with  ease,  with  the 
whole  weight  of  the  wire  out.  Iron  fric- 
tion bands,  which  proved  of  indispensa- 
ble importance,  were  connected  to  regu- 
late the  running  off  the  reel.  One  man, 
with  his  hand  upon  the  lever  of  one  of 
these  friction  bands,  could  preserve  a 
uniform,  safe  velocity,  checking  or 
stopping  the  wire  as  required.  The 
whole  apparatus  could  be  taken  apart, 
and  stowed  away  in  pieces  (being  so 
large  and  massive,  this  was  indispensable 
in  so  small  a  vessel  as  the  Taney). 
When  wanted  for  use  the  frame  was  put 
together  and  secured  to  the  deck  by  iron 
clamps  and  bolts,  near  amidships,  the 
reel  hoisted  up  from  below  and  shipped 
in  its  place ;  a  fair  leader  was  secured  to 
the  tafi&ail,  being  a  thick  oak  plank, 
rigged  out  five  feet  over  the  stem,  hav- 
ing an  iron  pulley,  18  inches  in  diameter, 
fitted  in  its  outer  end,  and  two  sheet- 
iron  fenders  3^  feet  long,  of  semicircular 
shape  fitted  under  it  to  guard  the  wire 
from  getting  a  short  nip  in  the  drift- 
ing of  the  vessel.  The  wire  was  led 
aft  from  the  reel,  over  the  pulley  which 
traversed  freely  in  the  fair  leader,  and 


passed  between    the  fenders   into    the 
water." 

The  first  trial  of  this  apparatus  was 
made  on  Nov.  15th,  1839.  The  sinker 
used  was  a  ten  pound  lead,  and  attached 
to  the  wire  was  an  instrument,  weighing 
six  pounds,  invented  by  Maury  for  re 
cording  the  depth  descended  by  the 
sinker.  The  cast  was  made  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances ;  the  sea 
was  smooth  and  there  was  hardly  a 
breath  of  wind.  The  wire  went  down 
vertically,  "preserving,"  says  Walsh, 
"  the  exact  plumb  line  throughout  the 
sounding."  When  fifty-seven  hundred 
fathoms  had  run  out,  the  wire  broke  at 
the  reel,  but  from  what  cause  we  are  not 
informed.  It  was  probably  owing  to  the 
imperfection  of  the  method  used  in 
joining  the  different  lengths  of  wire  to- 
gether. 

Walsh  considered  that  in  this  sound- 
ing he  had  proved  that  the  depth  of  the 
ocean  at  the  point  where  it  was  made 
(Lat.  31°  69'  N.  Long.  68**  43'  W.),  about 
four  hundred  miles  east  of  Bermuda, 
was  not  less  than  fifty- seven  hundred 
fathoms.  This  depth  was  marked  upon 
the  chart  with  the  sign  of  "no  bottom." 
After  a  few  years,  however,  Maury 
caused  the  sounding  to  be  marked 
"doubtful,"  and  finally  in  1867  it  was 
erased  from  the  chart.  Walsh's  mistake 
was  in  using  a  sinker  of  too  little  weight 
for  such  large  wire.  A  weight  of  six- 
teen pounds  became  insignificant  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  wire  (which  in 
water  was  more  than  two  hundred 
pounds  to  the  thousand  fathoms)  when 
two  or  three  thousand  fathoms  had  run 
out,  and  consequently  the  shock  when 
the  sinker  touched  the  bottom  was  inap- 
preciable. 'ITie  depth  at  the  point  where 
the  sounding  was  made  is  between  twen- 
ty-five hundred  and  twenty-eight  hun- 
dred fathoms. 

Several  other  unsuccessful  attempts 
were  made  by  the  Taney  to  sound  with 
the  wire  bu/in  every  instance  the  wire 
broke  when  about  two  thousand  fathoms 
had  run  out.  This  material  was,  there- 
fore, deemed  unfitted  for  the  purpose 
and  its  employment  was  discontinued. 
Lieut.  M.  F.  Maury,  who  was  very  ac- 
tive in  the  study  of  the  ocean  at  that 
time,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  no  re- 
liance was  to  be  placed  upon  soundings 
made  in  great  depths  with  wire.    But 
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the  experiments  of  Walsh  incited  the 
Navy  to  new  exertions.  Sounding 
twine  was  substituted  for  wire ;  instruc- 
tions for  its  use  were  prepared  and  is- 
sued, and  a  supply  of  twine  furnished 
to  every  vessel  in  commission.  This 
twine  was  of  two  sizes — the  smaller  was 
capable  of  supporting  a  weight  of 
seventy  pounds,  the  larger  would  bear 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  Ten 
thousand  fathoms  of  the  small  twine  and 
five  thousand  of  the  large  was  supphed 
to  each  ship.  The  sinkers  to  be  used 
were  one  or  more  32  pdr.  shot.  The 
smaller  twine  was  to  be  employed  in 
great  depths  where  there  was  little  prob- 
ability of  recovering  the  shot ;  the  larger, 
when  it  was  probable  the  sinker  might 
be  recovered. 

Among  the  first  to  use  the  twine  was 
the  sloop-of-war  Albany,  Commander 
Piatt,  which  proceeded  to  sea  in  1850. 
The  officers  of  the  ship  entered  heartily 
into  the  work,  but  the  experiments  were 
conducted  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  First  Lieutenant,  Wm.  Rogers 
Taylor.  The  twine  was  woimd  upon  a 
"delicately  constructed  reel  which  would 
turn  with  as  little  friction  as  possible." 
It  was  at  first  thought  tha(  this  light 
line,  weighing  but  a  pound  to  160  fath- 
oms, would  cease  running  out  when 
the  shot  struck  the  bottom,  or  that  it 
would,  at  least,  move  so  much  more 
slowly  that  the  instant  could  •be  deter- 
mined. This  supposition  was  afterwards 
proved  in  error,  and  consequently  the 
first  soundings,  which,  indeed,  were  lit- 
tle better  than  guesses  by  the  feel  of  the 
line,  were  subsequently  discredited. 
Many  discouragements  were  encoun- 
tered, but  they  persevered.  The  twine 
proved  of  bad  quality,  breaking  frequent- 
ly when  two  or  three  hundred  fathoms 
bad  run  out,  and  we  find  recorded  as 
lost  in  making  one  cast,  as  many  as 
eleven  shot.  The  line  was  overhauled 
fathom  by  fathom ;  weak  portions  were 
weeded  out;  and  so  at  the  end  of  six 
months  they  had  made  thirty-six  casts. 
I>aring  this  period  the  Albany  expended 
forty  thousand  fathoms  of  twine,  and  in  no 
instance  where  the  depth  exceeded  one 
hundred  fathoms  was  the  shot  recovered. 
In  December,  1851,  the  ship  was  sup- 
plied with  new  twine,  which  had  been 
V617  carefully  made.  One  thousand 
athoms  of  this  weighed  8|  pounds.    It 


was  overhauled  as  before,  the  lengths 
were  reknotted  and  parts   of    it  were 
waxed.     Notwithstanding  these  precau- 
tions, the  line  continued  to  part,  but  still 
i  much  good  work  was  done,  and  the  ex- 
I  perience  thus  gained  was  of  great  value 
I  to  those  who  were  to  follow.    As  a  re- 
I  suit  of  these  soundings  it  was  demon- 
,  strated  that  the  line  would  not  cease  run- 
i  ning  out  when  the  sinker  touched  the 
bottom  and  that  the  feel  of  the  line  was 
!an  uncertain  indication   as  to  whether 
I  the  sinker  was  on  the  bottom  or  not.    It 
iwas  also  found  impossible   to  make  a 
I  cast  from  the  vessel  in  any  except  the 
I  calmest  weather.     It  was  shown  that  the 
;  waxed  twine  would  go  down  more  rapid- 
ly than  when  un waxed ;  and  it  was  found 
I  that  the  twine,  although  tested  to   70 
'  pounds,  would  not  weigh  a  32  pound 
shot,  owing  to  weak  places,  and  the  fric- 
I  tional  resistance  of  the  water. 
j     Near  the  close  of  the  Albany's  work 
i  Taylor  adopted  a  suggestion  of  Maury's 
'  and  noted  the  time  of  running  out  of 
I  each  hundred  fathoms.     The  result  is  re- 
I  markable  as  indicating  for  the  first  time 
I  a  means  of  determining  with  some  de- 
{ gree  of  accuracy  the  instant  when  the 
I  sinker  touches  the  bottom:  It  was  found 
I  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  cast  the 
I  time  of  running   out  of  each  hundred 
I  fathoms  gradually  increased,  so  that  if 
at  any  particular  hundred  fathoms  the 
time  interval  was  increased  more  than  its 
due  proportion  it  was  an  indication  that 
bottom   had   been   reached.     This  was, 
{ probably,  the  most  important   fact   de- 
]  veloped  by  this   cruise.     So   important 
did  it  seem  to  those  interested  in  deep 
sea    soundings    at    that  time  that    the 
method  was  immediately  adopted,  and 
in  nearly  all,  if  not  all  subsequent  casts 
it  has  been  used.     In  the  recent  Chal- 
lenger expedition  it  was  the  only  method 
I  adopted  for  determining  when  the  sinker 
was  at  bottom.     The  neglect  in  observ- 
ing this  time  interval  properly  or  the 
failure  to  interpret  it  correctly  led  Lieut. 
J.  P.  Parker,  of  the  Congress,  to  report, 
in  1852,  a  sounding  of  eighty-three  hun- 
dred fathoms ;  Capt.  Denham,  of  H.  M. 
S.  Herald,  one  of  seven  thousand  seven 
hundred  «ix   fathoms,   the  same  year ; 
and  Berryman,  in  1853,  one  of  sixty-six 
hundred  fathoms.     Denham  did  observe 
the  time  of  running  out  of  each  five  hun- 
dred fathoms,  but  an  examination  of  his 
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record  shows  that  the  bottom  was 
reached  at  between  twenty-three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  hundred  fathoms. 
Parker  did  not  observe  his  time  intervals 
regularly,  nor  did  Berryman.  Maury  es- 
timates that  Parker  reached  bottom  in 
about  twenty-eight  hundred  fathoms, 
and  Berryman  was  afterwards  satisfied 
that  his  sounding  was  incorrect. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  the 
first  really  successful  deep  sea  sounding 
expedition  was  organized.  This  was  in 
1852,  in  the  Brig  Dolphin,  under  the 
command  of  Lieut.  S.  P.  Lee.  Profiting 
by  the  experience  of  the  Albany,  Lee 
caused  his  sounding  twine  to  be  care- 
fully examined  as  it  was  received,  and 
rejected  thousands  of  fathoms.  Not- 
withstanding his  supervision,  much  of 
the  line  was  still  defective,  and  of  the 
first  seventeen  casts  made,  only  the  last 
was  successful.  Lee  soon  repeated  the 
experience  of  Walsh  and  Taylor — only 
in  the  smoothest  states  of  the  sea,  and 
in  calm  weather  cculd  good  casts  be 
made  from  the  vessel.  He,  therefore, 
adopted  the  expedient  of  sounding  from 
a  boat,  which  by  means  of  an  oar  on 
either  side  could  be  kept  over  the  line. 
By  doubling  his  line  for  the  first  two  or 
three  hundred  fathoms  he  prevented  its 
carrying  away,  and  after  that  there  was 
little  trouble  in  obtaining  quite  reliable 
casts.  Lee  always  noted  his  time  inter- 
vals, though  he  did  not  always  correctly 
interpret  them.  With  a  heavy  sinker 
and  a  light  line  the  shock  when  bottom 
is  reached  can  usually  be  detected  by 
those  experienced  in  the  work  if  proper 
care  be  used.  But  this  method  is  uncer- 
tain and  the  officers  of  the  Dolphin 
were  frequently  led  into  error  by  adopt- 
ing it. 

The  problem  of  deep  sea  soundings 
was  so  far  solved.  The  depth  of  the  ocean 
could  be  determined  at  the  expense  of  a 
32  pound  shot  and  a  little  inexpensive 
twine.  The  conditions  necessary  were  a 
heavy,  though  not  excessive,  weight ;  a 
smooth,  light  line  ;  some  means  of  keep- 
ing the  sounding  vessel  over  the  line ; 
and  an  accurate  record  of  the  time  re- 
quired for  running  out  of  each  fifty  or 
one  hundred  fathoms.*     The  soundings 


*To  Rhow  the  absolute  neoessltyof  this  last  require- 
ment, when  rope  Is  used.  I  subjoin  a  record  of  a  cast 
made  by  Lee  in  Lat.  se^  83'  N.  Longitude,  GO*'  06'  W., 
and  reported  by  him  as  SBS6  fathoms. 


of  the  Dolphin  under  Lee,  and  his  s 
cessor  Berryman,  are  universally  rec( 
nized  as  the  first  ever  made  in  the  d( 
sea  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

But  the  subject  was  not  allowed 
rest  at  this  point.  Hitherto  when  a  c 
had  been  made  the  line  had  been  cut 
parted,  so  that  no  specimen  of  the  I 
tom  had  been  brought  to  the  surf 
from  any  great  depth.  Li  order  tha 
more  complete  knowledge  of  the  bott 
of  the  sea  could  be  obtained,  some  c 
trivance  for  bringing  up  a  sample  of 
soil  became  requisite.  Heretofore  t 
had  been  done  only  by  weighing 
sinker,  to  which  some  form  of  cup  ^ 
attached,  and,  indeed,  it  had  never  b 
accomplished  at  depths  exceeding  a  tL 
sand  fathoms.  The  sounding  twine 
not  strong  enough  to  weigh  the  el 
and  some  other  device  was  necess: 
At  this  stage,  about  1854,  Passed  ^ 
shipman  Jno.  M.  Brooke  appears  \ 
his  apparatus,  by  which  the  shot  cc 
be  detached  when  it  reached  the  bot 
and  the  instrument  vnth  a  specimei 
the  bottom  could  be  lifted  again  to 
surface.  I  need  not  describe  this  in 
tion,  every  one  present  is  familiar  '' 
it.  With  some  modification  of  its  c 
inal  form  it  remains  to  this  day  the  i 
successful  instrument  of  the  kmd 
invented.  With  it  Berryman  obta 
specimens  from   depths  exceeding 


Time  of  descent  of  each  100  fathoms  after  the  fi] 
fathoms. 


Depth. 

Interval' 
m.  8. 

'  Depth. 
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Fath. 
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400 
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41 
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600 
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2800 
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2500 
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2700 

8  08 
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2800 
2900 
8000 
8100 
8:;i00 
8300 
3400 
3500 
3600 
8700 
8800 
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m 
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This  table  shows  that  the  line  ran  out  for  t1 
twenty-four  hundred  fathoms  at  a  gradually  ii 
Ing  rate.  After  the  twenty-tive  hundred  fathon 
passed  out,  the  rate  at  which  the  line  ran  o 
roained  almost  constant  for  nearly  a  thousand 
oms.  This  indicates  eitlier  that  the  under  s 
current  was  carry Idk  the  line  out,  or  that  the 
of  the  line  was  doin^  so.  In  my  opinion  bolto 
reached  at  about  twenty-five  hundred  fa 
SoundiDfcs  of  the  Challenger,  made  near  the  re 
position  of  this  cast,  show  from  twenty-five  hi 
to  tweuty-eiffbt  hundred  fatiioms.  It  is  abou 
hundred  ad  thirty  mile^'  south  and  west  fr 
position  of  Walshes  cast  of  fifty-seven  bundre 
oms,  and  this  circumstance  may  not  have  been 
out  its  influenoe  in  causing  the  error. 
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ihoasand  fathoms,  and  Belknap  has  re- 
peatedly brought  samples  of  the  bottom 
from  more  than  four  thousand  fathoms. 

Brooke's  invention  gave  a  new  impetus 
to  the  work  of  sounding.  Equipped  with 
this  instrument  Berryman  again  (in 
1856)  put  to  8ea  in  the  Arctic,  and 
sounded  all  over  the  North  Atlantic. 
One  result  of  this  cruise  was  the  discov 
ery  of  what  has  since  been  called  *'  the 
telegraphic  plateau."  Berryman's  sound- 
ings showed  that  between  Newfoundland 
and  Ireland,  there  existed  a  remarkably 
uniform  depth  of  water  not  differing 
much  from  two  thousand  fathoms.  As 
soon  as  this  discovery  was  announced 
the  project  of  connecting  the  two  coun- 
iaies  by  a  submarine  telegraph  cable  was 
agitated.  *  Berryman  made  twenty-four 
casts  on  a  great  circle  between  St.  Johns 
and  Yalentia,  with  a  view  to  determining 
the  practicability  of  the  scheme.  He 
was  followed,  in  1857,  by  Capi  Dayman, 
of  the  Boyal  Navy,  who  in  H.  M.  S.  Cy- 
<^ops,  went  over  the  same  ground,  mak- 
ing thirty-four  casts.  Dayman  used 
Brooke's  detaching  apparatus  with  Mas- 
sey's  sounding  machine,  by  which  the 
depth  was  recorded.  Brooke's  original 
invention  had  already  been  modified  by 
Berryman,  who  replaced  the  shot  by  a 
long  leaden  cylinder  thus  to  diminish 
the  resistance  to  the  descent,  and  also 
adapted  a  valved  cup  to  the  end  of  the 
sounding  rod.  Capt.  Dayman  made 
similar  modifications,  and  in  addition  re- 
placed the  rope  slings  of  Brooke^s  orig- 
inal device  by  wire  ones  which  were  more 
readily  detached.  Massey's  sounding  re- 
corder was  found  to  be  useful  as  a  check 
upon  the  soundings,  but  for  some  reason, 
difiScult  to  explain,  it  is  not  a  reliable  in- 
strument in  deep  water. 

From  the  time  of  Berryman's  sound- 
ings in  the  Arctic,  the  United  States 
Navy  took  but  little  part  in  deep  sea 
work,  for  several  years  The  English 
Navy,  however,  continued  the  work  with 
great  activity.  Brooke's  detaching  ar- 
rangements was  universally  employed. 
Its  use  had  gradually  introduced  the  in- 
tervention of  larger  lines,  but  in  1860  we 
find  H.  M.  S.  Bulldog  adopting  the  old 
plan  of  a  cod  line  and  an  iron  sinker,  the 
une  being  cut  at  each  cast.  In  this 
cruise,  however,  the  soundings  were 
usually  repeated  with  a  detaching  sinker 
and  larger  line  in  order  to  obtain  bot- 


tom specimens.  Many  efforts  were  made 
to  invent  a  machine  which  would  bring 
up  largar  bottom  specimens,  but  the 
methods  of  sounding  hardly  varied.  The 
use  of  steam  rendered  the  lowering  of 
boats  unnecessary,  as  a  steamer  could  be 
kept  over  the  line  when  sounding. 
Small  engines  were  also  introduced  for 
reeling  in  the  line,  thus  diminishing 
greatly  the  labor  of  obtaining  a  cast. 

The  progress  which  had  been  made  in 
cleep  sea  sounding;  in  1870,  can  best  be 
indicated  by  a  description  cf  the  process 
as  practised  on  board  the  Porcupine  in 
that  year.  This  vessel,  commanded  by 
Staff- Commander  Calver  of  the  Boyal 
Nevy,  was  operating  under  the  auspices 
of  a  committee  of  the  Boyal  Society, 
with  Prof.  Wyville  Thomson  as  scientific 
director.  The  following  extract  from 
Prof.  Thomson's  book,  entitled  "The 
Depths  of  the  Sea,"  describing  a  cast 
made  in  two  thousand  four^hundred  and 
thirty-five  fathoms  presents  the  art  of 
sounding  in  its  most  perfect  develop- 
ment at  that  period. 

"The  Porcupine  was  provided  with 
an  admirable  double  cylinder  donkey- 
engine  of  twelve  horse-power  (nominsJ) 
placed  on  the  deck  amidships  with  a 
couple  of  surging  drums.  This  little 
engine  was  the  comfort  of  our  lives; 
nothing  could  exceed  the  steadiness  pf 
its  working  and  the  ease  with  which  its 
speed  could  be  regulated.  During  the 
whole  expedition  it  brought  in,  with  the 
ordinary  drum,  the  line,  whether  sound- 
ing line  or  dredge  rope,  with  almost 
ang  weight,  at  a  uniform  rate  of  a  foot 
per  second.  Sometimes  we  put  on  a 
small  drum  for  very  hard  work,  gaining 
thereby  additional  power  at  some  ex- 
pense of  speed. 

'*  Two  powerful  derricks  were  rigged 
for  sounding  and  dredging  operations, 
one  over  the  stem  and  one  over  the 
port  bow.  The  bow  derrick  was  the 
stronger  and  we  usually  found  it  the 
more  convenient  to  dredge  from.  Sound- 
ing was  most  frequently  carried  on  from 
the  stem.  Both  derricks  were  provided 
with  accumulators,  accessory  pieces  of  ap- 
paratus which  we  found  of  great  value. 
The  block  through  which  the  sounding- 
line  or  dredging-rope  passed  was  not 
attached  directly  to  the  derrick,  but  to  a 
rope  which  passed  through  an  eye  at  the 
end  of  the  spar,  and  was  fixed  to  a  'bitt' 
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on  the  deck.  On  a  bight  of  this  rope, 
between  the  block  and  the  b^tt,  an  ac- 
cumulator was  lashed.  This  consists  of 
thirty  or  forty  or  more  of  Hodge's  vul- 
canized indiarubber  springs  fastened 
together  at  the  two  extremities,  and  kept 
free  from  one  another  by  being  passed 
through  holes  in  two  round  wooden  ends 
like  the  heads  of  chum  staves.  The 
loop  of  the  rope  is  made  long  enough  to 
permit  the  accumulat<or  to  stretch  to 
double  or  treble  its  length,  but  it  is  ar- 
rested far  within  its  breaking  point. 
The  accumulator  is  valuable  in  the  first  i 
place  as  indicating  roughly  the  amount  | 
of  strain  upon  the  line ;  and  in  order 
that  it  may  do  so  with  some  degree  of 
accuracy  it  is  so  arranged  as  to  play  along 
the  derrick,  which  is  graduated  from 
trial  to  the  number  of  cwts.  of  strain  indi- 
cated by  the  greater  or  less  extension  of 
the  accumulator ;  but  its  more  important 
function  is  to  take  off  the  suddenness  of 
the  strain  on  the  line  when  the  vessel  is 
pitching.  The  friction  of  one  or  two 
miles  of  cord  in  the  water  is  so  great  as 
to  prevent  its  yielding  freely  to  a  sudden 
jerk  such  as  that  given  to  the  attached 
end  when  the  vessel  rises  to  a  sea,  and 
the  line  is  apt  to  snap.  A  letUng-go 
frame,  a  board  with  a  slit  through  which 
the  free  end  of  the  sounding  machine 
passed,  and  which  supported  the  weights 
while  the  instrument  was  being  prepared, 
was  fitted  xmder  the  stern  derrick.  The 
Bounding  instrument  was  the  'Hydra' 
weighted  with  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  lbs.  The  sounding  line  was  wound 
amidships  just  abaft  the  donkey  engine  on 
a  large,  strong  reel,  its  revolutions  com- 
manded by  a  brake.  The  reel  held  about 
four  thousand  fathoms  of  medium  No.  2 
line  of  the  best  Italian  hemp,  the  No.  of 
threads  18,  the  weight  per  hundred 
fathoms  12  lbs.  8  oz,  the  circumference 
0.8  inch,  and  the  breaking  strain,  dry, 
one  thousand  four  hundi'ed  and  two  lbs. 
soaked  a  day,  one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  eleven  lbs.,  marked  for  fifty,  one 
hundred  and  one  thousand  fathoms. 

"  ITie  weather  was  remarkably  clear  and 
fine ;  the  wind  from  north-west,  force  = 
4 ;  the  sea  moderate,  with  a  slight  swell 
from  the  north-west.  We  were  in  Lat. 
47°  38'  N.,  long.,  12°  08'  W.,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  sound- 
ing instrument,  with  two  Miller-Casella 
thermometers  and  a  water  bottle  attached 


a  fathom  or  two  above  it,  was  cast  off  at 
the  letting  go  frame  at  2h.  44m.  20s ,  p. 
M.  The  line  was  run  off  by  hand  from 
the  reel  and  given  to  the  weight  as  fast 
as  it  would  take  it,  so  that  there  might 
not  be  the  slightest  check  or  strain." 

(Here  follows  a  table  showing  the  time 
of  running  out  of  each  one  hundred 
fathoms,  the  time  intervals  varying  from 
45  seconds  for  the  first  hundred  to  1  m. 
52  sec.  for  the  last.) 

'*  In  this  case,"  continues  Prof.  Thom- 
son, 'Hhe  timing  was  only  valuable  as 
corroborating  other  evidence  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  sounding,  for  even  at  this 
great  depth,  nearly  three  miles,  the  shock 
of  the  arrest  of  the  weight  at  the  bottom 
was  distinctly  perceptible  to  the  com- 
mander, who  passed  the  line  tlirough  his 
hand  during  the  descent  This  was 
probably  the  deepest  sounding  which 
had  been  taken  up  to  that  time  which 
was  perfectly  reliable.  It  waa  taken 
under  unusually  favorable  conditions  of 
weather,  with  the  most  perfect  appli- 
ances, and  with  consummate  skill.  The 
whole  time  occupied  in  the  descent  was 
33  minutes  35  seconds ;  and  in  heaving 
up  2  hours  2  minutes.  The  cylinder  of 
the  sounding  apparatus  came  up  filled 
with  fine,  grey  Atlantic  ooze." 

This  was  the  sum  of  our  experience 
in  deep  sea  sounding  when,  in  1873,  the 
Tuscjirora,  Comdr.  Geo.  E.  Belknap,  was 
ordered  to  prepare  for  soundings  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  a  field  hitherto  unex- 
plored. The  object  of  the  Tuscarora's 
cruise  was,  primarily,  to  determine  a 
practicable  route  for  a  submarine  cable 
to  connect  the  United  States  and  Japan. 
The  original  plan  comprehended  a  line 
of  soundings  on  a  great  circle,  as  nearly 
as  might  be,  from  Cape  Flattery,  Wash- 
ington Territory,  to  No-Sima,  at  the 
entrance  of  Yeddo  Bay,  Japan.  Return- 
ing, a  line  was  to  be  run  from  Cape  No* 
Sima,  by  the  Bonin  Islands,  to  Hono- 
lulu, and  thence  to  San  Diego  or  San 
Francisco.  But  a  short  coal  supply  pre- 
vented the  completion  of  the  first  line, 
and  bad  weather,  due  to  the  lateness  of 
the  season,  rendered  it  advisable  to  re- 
turn. On  the  passage  back  to  San  Fran- 
cisco lines  of  soundings  were  run  on  and 
off  shore  to  determine  the  conformation 
the  bottom  near  the  coast  line.  This 
was  continued  afterwards  as  far  south  as 
San  Diego.     The  southern  line  was  then 
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run,  the  ship  returning  by  the  great 
circle  route  to  the  northward.  The  re- 
sults of  this  cruise,  together  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  apparatus  employed  have 
been  published  by  the  Hydrographic 
Office,  in  a  fully  illustrated  volume,  to 
which  you  are  referred  for  more  com- 
plete information. 

The  Tuscarora  was  supplied  with 
about  fifty  thousand  fathoms  of  sounding 
lines.  Of  this,  some  fifty  thousand 
fathoms  was  1^,  1^  and  1|  inches  Ma- 
nilla rope,  which  had  been  treated  with 
carbolic  acid,  after  some  patented  pro- 
cess, with  a  view  to  its  preservation. 
About  five  thousand  fathoms  was  1^  inch 
whale  line,  and  there  was  also  four 
thousand  or  five  thousand  fathoms  of 
Albacore  line  made  of  untarred  hemp, 
f  inch  in  circumference.  Fitted  on  the 
forecastle  was  a  steam  reel  and  a  dyna- 
mometer, for  use  with  this  rope.  The 
want  of  some  instrument  for  regulating 
and  measuring  the  tension  of  the  line  in 
sounding  had  long  been  felt.  As  the  line 
runs  out  the  tension  is  continually  in 
creased  by  the  weight  of .  the  increasing 
length  overboard,  until  it  is  suddenly 
diminished  by  the  sinker  resting  on  the 
bottom.  If  tiien  the  tension  could  be 
measured  at  every  instant,  any  sudden 
diminution  of  the  strain  would  be  an  in- 
dication that  bottom  was  reached.  The 
dynamometer,  designed  by  Passed- As- 
sistant Engineer  T.  W.  Bae,  was  for 
that  purpose.  It  consisted  essentially 
of  two  fixed  pulleys,  elevated  several  feet 
above  the  deck,  midway  between  which  was 
a  third  pulley  attached  to  a  rod  which 
was  capable  of  motion  in  a  vertical 
direction,  through  guides  which  it  tra- 
versed freely.  The  lower  end  of  this 
rod,  which  passed  through  the  deck, 
terminated  in  a  piston,  >yhieh  worked  in 
a  cylinder  filled  with  water.  The  sound- 
ing line  passed  from  the  drum  of  the 
steam  reel  over  one  of  the  fixed  pulleys, 
under  the  movable  pulley,  which  was 
thus  made  to  ride  upon  the  line,  over 
the  second  fixed  pulley,  and  thence,  by 
means  of  a  fair  leader,  over  the  ship's 
side.  The  rod  attached  to  the  movable 
puDey  could  be  weighted  and  by  means 
of  a  scale  behind  the  rod  the  strain 
upon  the  line  could  be  determined.  By 
graduaUy  increasing  the  weights  on  the 
rod  as  the  line  ran  out,  it  was  intended 
to  keep  such  a  strain  on  the  line,  that  it 


would  cease  running,  or  nearly  so,  when 
the  sinker  rested  on  the  bottom.  The 
object  of  the  piston  in  the  cylinder  filled 
with  water  was  to  prevent  violent  motion 
of  the  rod,  when  the  ship  was  rising  or 
falling  with  the  sea.  This  machine,  al- 
though constructed  upon  perfect  me- 
chanical principles,  and  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  similar  instruments  are 
used  with  accuracy  in  the  laying  of  sub- 
marine cables,  gave  hardly  satisfactory 
results.  It  was  found  that  the  oscilla- 
tions of  the  rod  were  violent  and  in- 
controllable  when  there  was  any  rolling 
motion,  and  it  was  impossible  to  esti- 
mate with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the 
tension  of  the  line.  It  is  possible  that  a 
more  thorough  acquaintance  with  this 
apparatus  would  make  it  valuable  in 
sounding  with  rope.  By  an  unfortunate 
accident  it  was  not  properly  arranged  in 
the  Tuscarora,  and  hence  did  not  obtain 
a  very  thorough  test  of  its  value,  before 
the  soundings  with  wire  become  so  suc- 
cessful that  its  employment  was  unne- 
cessary. 

We  have  seen  with  what  success  the 
attempt  to  sound  with  wire  had  been  at- 
tended in  the  Taney.  Walsh's  failure, 
together  with  that  of  other  efforts  made 
at  about  the  same  time,  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  wire  soundings  were  im- 
practicable. Nevertheless  that  material 
offered  great  advantages  and  possessed 
the  very  qualities  which  experience  had 
shown  to  be  desirable  in  a  sounding  line. 
The  small,  smooth  wire  meeting  with  but 
little  resistance  from  the  water  in  de- 
scending, would  sink  rapidly,  nor  would 
it  be  deflected  to  any  great  extent  by 
submarine  currents ;  it  would  require  a 
sinker  of  comparatively  little  weight ;  it 
could  be  made  sufficiently  strong  to  bear 
any  ordinary  strain ;  it  was  compact  and 
portable,  and  would  occupy  but  little 
room  on  board  ship,  a  consideration 
which  only  those  who  have  been  embarked 
with  great  quantities  of  sounding  rope, 
can  properly  appreciate.  There  were 
those,  therefore,  who  did  not  accept  the 
verdict  rendered  upon  the  evidence  of 
former  trials.  All  that  was  required  to 
render  the  method  practicable,  it  was 
maintained,  was  some  contrivance  for  so 
regulating  the  strain  upon  the  wire,  that 
when  the  sinker  reached  the  bottom,  the 
wire  should  no  longer  run  out,  or 
should  do    so  with  such   a  diminished 
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velocity  as  to  be  readily  perceptible.  This 
was  the  object  of  a  machine  inyented  by 
Sir  Wm.  Thomson,  in  1872,  for  sounding 
with  steel  piano  wire. 

One  of  these  machines,  with  a  supply 
of  wire,  was  furnished  to  the  Tnscarora. 
At  that  time  but  a  single  cast  had  been 
made  with  the  apparatus,  and  that  by 
the  inventor,  who  sounded  in  twenty- 
seven  hundred  fathoms  from  a  schooner 
yacht  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  cast 
had  not  been  satisfactory  ;  the  reel  was 
crushed  in  the  operation,  and  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  the  wire  was  hauled 
in.  The  original  machine  differed  but 
little  from  that  furnished  to  the  Tusca- 
rora,  so  that  the  method  was  almost  ab- 
solutely untried  when  it  was  placed  in 
Gapt.  Belknap's  hands  for  experiment. 
The  weight  of  opinion  both  in  this 
country  and  in  England  was  against  the 
method.  When  the  Challenger  was  fit- 
ting out  in  1872,  it  was  reported  that 
she  would  be  furnished  with  the  ma- 
chine. But  she  went  to  sea  without  it, 
the  reason  being,  according  to  Sir  Wm. 
Thomson,  that  '*  innovation  is  very  dis- ' 
tasteful  to  sailors."  Prof.  Wyville  Thom- 
son, who  was  the  director  of  the  scientific 
staff  of  the  Challenger  expedition,  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Japan,  at  Yokohama,  said,  ^'When  we 
started  from  England  this  wire  had 
only  been  tried  once.  ...  I  had 
been  some  years  at  sea  and  my  colleagues 
were  all  sailors,  so  we  had  great  sympathy 
with  hemp."  According  to  Sir  William, 
the  British  Admiralty  would  not  try  the 
wire  method  because  it  was  new.  He 
states  that  he  received  a  semi-official; 
letter  to  the  effect :  *'  When  you  have  per- 
fected your  apparatus  we  may  be  willing 
to  give  it  a  trial." 

Whether  or  not  it  was  sailor's  preju- 
dice that  opposed  the  use  of  wire  in  this 
country,  it  is  certain  that  few  had  any 
faith  in  its  success.  Fortunately,  how 
ever,  among  the  few,  was  the  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Commodore 
Ammen.  It  was  his  determination  in 
the  matter  that  enabled  the  Tuscarora  to 
put  the  method  to  the  test.  He  facili- 
tated the  preparation  of  the  ship  in  every 
way ;  he  ordered  Capt  Belknap  to  make 
an  experimental  cruise  to  detect  defects 
in  his  apparatus,  which  was  the  founda- 
tion of  future  success;  and  it  is  to  his 
aid  and  counsel  and  constant  interest 


throughout  the  work,  supplemented  by 
the  ingenuity  of  Capt  Belknap,  that  the 
Navy  owes  its  prestige  in  having  made 
wire  soundings  practicable. 

Thomson  s  machine  as  furnished  to 
the  Tuscarora,  consisted  of  a  reel  for 
holding  the  wire,  and  an  arrangement 
for  regulating  and  measuring  its  ten- 
sion. The  reel  was  a  hollow  cylinder  of 
galvanized  sheet  iron,  with  an  iron  axle 
passing  through  its  center,  and  soldered 
to  its  sides.  The  drum  of  the  reel  was 
about  six  feet  in  circumference  and  three 
inches  long.  The  ends  extended  two 
inches  beyond  the  circumference  of  the 
drum,  thus  forming  an  annular  space  two 
inches  deep  and  three  inches  wide  in 
which  the  wire  was  wound.  To  one 
side  of  the  drum  was  fixed  a  projecting 
ring  of  galvanized  sheet  iron,  which 
formed  with  the  side  of  the  reel  a  Y 
shaped  groove  in  which  an  endless 
rope  passed.  The  axle  of  the  reel  was  a 
small  iron  shaft,  six  or  eight  inches  long, 
which  revolved  in  bearings  on  two  iron 
standards,  bolted  to  a  plank  of  hard 
wood  3i  ft  long,  15  inches  wide  and  2J 
inches  thick.  The  shaft  carried  on  one 
side  of  the  drum  an  endless  screw,  which 
gave  motion  to  a  train  of  wheel  work  by 
which  the  revolutions  of  the  reel  were 
counted  ;  on  the  other  side  was  attached 
a  ratchet  in  which  worked  a  pawl  by 
which  the  revolutions  of  the  reel  was  pre- 
vented when  necessary.  Both  ends  of 
the  shaft  projected  beyond  its  bearings 
and  were  squared,  so  that  cranks  might 
be  applied  in  putting  the  wire  on  the 
reel. 

The  arrangement  for  controlling  the 
tension  of  the  wire  consisted  of  a  grooved 
friction  wheel  of  iron  ten  inches  in  di- 
ameter, the  groove  being  wide  enough  to 
carry  two  parts  of  the  endless  rope  pass- 
ing around  the  reel.  It  was  capable  o 
motion  in  a  vertical  plane,  in  an  iron 
crotch  fixed  to  the  bed  of  the  machine, 
but  was  prevented  from  turning  by  a 
cord  passing  from  the  lower  part  of  its 
circumference  to  the  dynamometer.  The 
friction  wheel  was  connected  with  the 
reel,  when  the  wire  was  running  out,  by- 
means  of  an  endless  rope  of  9  thread 
untarred  hemp,  which  passed  around  the 
V  groove  of  the  reel,  then  up,  over, 
and  once  around  the  friction  wheel, 
and  then  around  a  pulley  placed  several 
feet  in  the  rear  of  the  reel.     This  pulley 
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was  attached  to  a  small  tackle  by  means 
of  which  the  endless  rope  could  be  made 
more  or  less  taut,  thus  increasing  or  di- 
minishing the  resistance  of  the  friction 
wheel  The  tackle  was  shortly  after- 
wards replaced  by  a  pendant  rove  through 
a  tail  block,  and  carrying  hooks  to  which 
weights  could  be  attached,  an  arrange- 
ment of  much  greater  utility. 

The  dynamometer  was  an  instrument 
ttmilar  to  one  form  of  the  spring  bal- 
ance,  secured  to  the  bed  of  the  machine. 
The  force  exerted  upon  it,  which  de- 
pended upon  the  tension  of  the  wire, 
was  indicated  in  pounds,  by  a  pointer 
which  moved  over  a  graduated  scale. 
For  this  dynamometer  was  afterward 
substituted  an  ordinary  spiral  spring  bal- 
ance, which  gave  more  satisfactory  re- 
sults. 

The  wire  furnished  for  this  machine 
was  steel  piano  wire.  No.  22,  B.  W.  G., 
of  the  best  Enghsh  make.  Its  weight  in 
air  was  about  14  lbs.,  and  in  water  12 
lbs.,  to  the  thousand  fathoms.  It  would 
support  a  weight  of  230  lbs.  It  was 
supplied  in  lengths  of  from  two  hundred 
to  four  hundred  fathoms  which  were 
spliced  together  on  board  ship.  One 
great  objection  which  had  been  urged 
against  the  use  of  wire  was  the  impossi- 
bility of  making  the  splices  strong 
enough.  The  method  of  splicing  adopted 
on  board  the  Tuscarora  was  to  lap  the 
ends  about  two  feet,  solder  one  end  and 
lay  the  other  end  up  in  turns  of  about  an 
inch  in  length  until  it  was  all  expended, 
when  the  second  end  was  soldered.  The 
two  parts  of  the  splice  were  also  sold- 
ered together  at  intermediate  points,  and 
the  whole  splice  served  with  well  waxed 
twine.  The  splice  thus  formed  was  very 
strong,  not  one  of  them  having  broken 
down  during  the  cruise.  The  wire  was 
received  packed  in  sperm  oil  in  cases  of 
sheet  tin;  it  was  kept  in  these  cases 
covered  with  oil  until  wound  upon  the 
reel  for  use.  The  operation  of  winding 
wasonerequiring  the  utmost  care,  the  wire 
having  a  great  tendency  to  kink.  When, 
by  accident,  a  kink  did  occur  it  was  found 
best,  as  a  rule,  to  break  the  wire  and 
splice  the  ends.  In  winding,  the  coil  of 
wire  was  taken  from  the  oil  and  sHpped 
over  the  end  of  a  wooden  reel,  from 
which  it  was  wound  on  the  sounding 
reel,  being  kept  hand  taut  all  the  time. 
It  was  carefcDly  measured  as    it    was 


wound,  the  lengths  between  the  splices, 
as  well  as  the  number  of  revolutions  of 
the  drum,  being  noted  at  each  splice. 
These  were  recorded  in  a  note-book  and 
by  them  the  depth  was  determined  when 
a  cast  was  made.  The  reel  held  readily 
between  four  thousand  and  five  thou- 
sand fathoms,  and  this  quantity  was  usu- 
ally wound  upon  it.  When  it  was  all  on, 
to  the  free  end  of  the  wire  was  attached 
a  small  grommet  made  of  1^  or  2  inch 
rope.  The  grommet  was  secured  by 
sticking  the  end  of  the  wire  between 
the  strands  of  the  rope  and  then  taking 
several  round  turns  against  the  lay,  the 
whole  being  finally  served.  A  piece  of 
cod  line  attached  to  the  grommet  and 
tied  around  the  reel  prevented  the  wire 
from  unwinding. 

The  required  length  of  wire  being 
wound,  the  reel  was  unshipped  and  placed 
in  a  galvanized  iron  tank  containing  a 
solution  of  caustic  soda,  which  served  to 
protect  the  wire  from  rust.  The  phil- 
osophy of  this  method  of  preservation, 
as  explained  by  Sir  Wm.  Thomson,  is  as 
follows :  "  The  preserving  effect  of  al- 
kali upon  steel  is  well  known  to  chem- 
ists. It  seems  to  be  due  to  the  alkali 
neutralizing  the  carbonic  acid  in  the 
water,  for  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid 
in  water  is  the  great  cause  of  iron  being 
corroded.  The  fact  is  well  established 
that  iron  will  remain  perfectly  bright  in 
sea-water  rendered  alkaline  by  a  little 
quicklime.  Caustic  soda  is  a  more  sure 
material,  because  with  it  we  can  make 
more  certain  that  the  water  is  really 
alkaline.  *  ♦  ♦  All  that  is  necessary 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  pickle 
will  be  a  thorough  preserver  of  the 
wire  is  that  it  should  be  found  to  be 
alkaline  when  tested  with  the  ordinary 
litmus  test  paper." 

I  give  Sir  William's  language  as  nearly 
as  may  be  because  I  do  not  think  he  esti- 
mates at  its  true  value  the  action  by 
which  the  wire  is  preserved  from  rust. 
In  the  Tuscarora  the  lye  in  which  we 
kept  the  wire  was  much  more  strongly 
alkaline  than  he  st»ys  is  necessary.  It 
was  found,  however,  that  while  the  wire 
was  perfectly  preserved,  the  caustic  soda 
solution  attacked  the  zinc  of  the  galvan- 
ized iron  of  which  the  reel  was  made, 
as  well  as  the  soldered  splices.  Now 
zinc  and  iron,  or  iron  and  tin  solder, 
when  placed  in  contact  in  caustic  soda 
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form  a  galvanic  couple  of  which  the 
zinc  or  the  tin  solder  is  the  electro- 
positive element.  A  galvanic  action  is, 
therefore,  set  up  by  which  the  iron  is 
preserved  at  the  expense  of  the  zinc  or 
tin.  It  is  probable  that  this  action 
would  be  less  with  a  more  dilute  solu- 
tion of  soda  than  with  a  stronger  one, 
but  still  great  enough  to  protect  the 
soundiog  wire  from  rust  This,  I  think, 
is  the  true  explanation  of  the  preserva- 
tive action.  If  so,  it  seems  to  me  that 
a  more  suitable  liquid  than  soda-lye 
might  be  substituted  for  it.  Caustic- 
soda  is  a  very  disagreeable  substance  to 
use  on  board  ship.  It  spoils  the  clothes 
and  hurts  the  hands  of  those  working 
with  the  wire;  and  the  lye,  washing 
over  the  sides  of  the  tank  in  the  rolling 
of  the  ship,  kills  the  wood  of  the  dec^ 
and  then  running  through  the  scuppers 
takes  the  paint  off  the  ship's  side.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  slightly  acidulated 
fresh  water,  or  even  sea-water  alone 
might  be  substituted  for  it  with  ad- 
vantage. So  serious  has  the  objection 
to  the  use  of  soda  become  that  it  has 
been  discarded  in  English  vessels  using 
the  wire,  and  sperm  oil  is  now  used  in 
its  stead. 

The  Tuscarora's  soundings  were  al- 
ways made  under  steam  and  with  the 
ship  stern  to  wind.  This  was  found  to 
be  the  best  method  of  laying  the  ship 
and  it  was  resorted  to  ev«n  when  the 
force  of  the  wind  was  as  great  as  8. 
Usually  the  screw  held  the  stem  of  the 
ship  up  to  the  wind,  but  when  the  bows 
showed  a  tendency  to  fall  off  to  one  side 
or  the  other,  which  was  the  case  only 
when  the  wind  was  light,  the  jib  being 
set  with  the  sheet  hauled  flat  aft  tffectu- 
aUy  prevented  it.  After  numerous  ex- 
periments Capt.  Belknap  fixed  upon  the 
gangway  as  the  most  convenient  point 
from  which  to  sound.  There  the  motion 
of  the  ship  was  least  sensible,  the  wire 
was  consequently  more  manageable,  and 
accordingly  nearly  all  the  soundings 
were  made  there.  A  bridge  across  the 
deck  was  constructed,  so  arranged  that 
it  could  be  unshipped  and  stowed  away 
in  port.  The  machine  was  placed  upon  a 
slide  so  that  it  could  be  run  out  or  in  and 
compressors  were  applied  to  secure  it  at 
any  point.  The  upper  grating  of  the 
accommodation  ladder  being  shipped, 
this  slide  was  supported  by  a  railing  and 


securely  lashed.  The  grating  allowed 
room  to  the  men  who  were  handling  the 
sinker,  &c.,  and  served  to  carry  the  wire 
well  out  from  the  ship's  side. 

In  preparing  to  sound,  the  reel  was 
placed  on  its  bearings  at  the  gangway^ 
and  the  bed  run  out  to  the  end  of  the 
slide.  The  endless  rope  was  arranged 
as  already  described.  To  the  grommet 
was  hitched  a  piece  of  Albacore  line^ 
twenty-five  fathoms  in  length,  and  this 
was  also  wound  on  the  reel.  The  other 
end  of  the  Albacore  line  carried  a  small 
iron  rod  six  feet  long,  to  which  was 
seized  the  upper  end  of  the  swivel  link  of 
the  Brooke  detaching  apparatus.  The 
Albacore  line  was  to  prevent  the  wire 
itself  from  going  to  tiie  bottom,  thus 
avoiding  all  danger  of  kinking,  and  the 
rod  was  for  the  purpose  of  throwing 
the  line  clear  of  the  specimen  cylinder 
so  as  to  prevent  fouling.  The  sinker 
which  was  usually  an  8  in.  shot  weigh- 
ing 55  lbs.,  was  placed  on  the  apparatus 
for  obtaining  the  bottom  specimen,  an 
invention  of  Capt.  Belknap,  shortly  to  be 
described.  When  all  was  ready  the 
sinker  was  eased  down  by  hand  into  the 
water,  and  a  Miller-Cassella  deep-sea 
thermometer,  for  obtaining  the  bottom 
temperature,  was  attached  to  the  stray 
line  above  the  iron  rod.  The  stray  line 
was  then  allowed  to  run  out  slowly  until 
the  grommet  in  the  end  of  the  wire 
was  reached.  To  this  was  attached  a 
lead  weighing  four  pounds,  which  pre- 
vented the  end  of  the  wire  from  flying 
up  and  kinking  when  the  sinker  reached 
the  bottom,  as  experience  had  shown  it 
would  sometimes  do.  Weights  'were 
now  hooked  to  the  pendant  carrying  the 
pulley  around  which  the  endless  rope 
passed,  and  the  wire  was  allowed  to  run 
out.  When  it  had  fairly  started,  the 
weight  on  the  pendant  was  diminished 
so  as  to  allow  it  to  run  more  rapidly. 
The  time  the  wire  started  was  noted,  as- 
well  as  the  instant  at  which  the  drum 
completed  each  hundred  revolutions. 
When  it  was  thought  that  the  sinker  was 
nearing  the  bottom,  the  weights  on  the 
pendant  were  increased  in  order  to  di- 
minish the  speed  -  of  the  reel  and  to 
make  sure  that  the  instant  of  reaching 
the  bottom  should  be  properly  indicated. 
This  indication  was  usually  unmistake- 
able;  the  pointer  of  the  dynamometer 
would  fly  back  on  the  scale,  and,  except 
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in  very  deep  water,  the  revolution  of  the 
drum  would  almost  instantly  cease.  The 
fact  that  bottom  had  been  reached  could 
be  noted  as  well  from  the  poop  or  the 
forecastle  as  at  the  gangway. 

Bottom  having  been  found,  the  cord 
holding  the  friction  wheel  was  detached 
from  the  dynamometer  so  that  the  end- 
less rope  might  be  employed  in  reeling 
up  the  wire.  The  officer  in  charge  of 
the  sounding  then  laid  hold  of  the  end- 
less rope  and,  unaided,  hauled  in  a  few 
fathoms  to  make  sure  that  the  shot  had 
been  slipped.  If  not,  as  was  the  case  in 
but  few  instances  in  the  early  part  of 
the  cruise,  fifty  or  sixty  fathoms  were 
reeled  in  and  again  let  go,  the  second 
effect  ahnost  invariably  detaching  the 
shot.  The  reeling  in  was  at  first  done 
by  putting  men  on  the  bridge  who 
hauled  in  hand  over  hand  on  the  endless 
rope,  an  operation  both  tedious  and 
laborious.  For  this  arrangement  was 
afterwards  substituted  a  fly-wheel,  carry- 
ing a  grooved  disk  of  wood  from  which 
a  belt  passed  to  the  Y  groove  of  the 
reel  By  turning  the  fly-whe- 1  by  means 
of  long  cranks,  which  could  be  manned 
by  four  or  six  men  the  wire  was  wound 
in  much  more  rapidly  and  uniformly 
than  by  the  old  system.  When  reeling 
in  the  wire  \.as  guided  fair  on  the  reel 
by  two  petty  officers,  round  sticks  being 
used  for  the  purpose. 

In  Brooke*s  original  apparatus  the  de- 
vice for  obtaining  specimens  of  the  bot- 
tom consisted  of  a  number  of  open 
quills  placed  in  the  lower  end  of  the 
sounding  rod.  This  arrangement,  how- 
ever, did  not  secure  adequate  samples, 
and  the  ingenuity  of  those  engaged  in 
deep  sea  work  has  ever  since  been  directed 
toward  its  improvement.  Berryman 
soon  replaced  the  quills  with  a  valved 
cup,  which  gave  much  better  results. 
Many  subsequent  improvements  in  the 
form  of  the  cup  have  been  made,  not  a 
few  of  which  have  been  by  officers  of  the 
Navy.  In  the  Challenger,  the  apparatus 
usually  employed  was  the  "  Hydra,"  so 
called  because  it  was  invented  on  board 
an  English  surveying  vessel  of  that 
name.  The  Hydra  consists  of  a  long 
cylinder  of  brass,  closed  at  its  low^r 
end  by  a  valve  opening  upwards.  An 
iron  piston-like  rod,  carrying  a  short  arm 
projecting  at  right  angles  to  the  rod,  is 
fitted  into  the  upper  end  of  the  cylinder. 


Over  the  projecting  arm  is  a  curved 
steel  spring,  one  end  of  which  is  fast  to 
the  rod,  the  other  end  movable.  This 
may  be  pressed^flat  against  the  rod,  a 
hole  in  the  spring  allowing  the  project- 
ing arm  to  pass  through  it.  The  sinker 
is  supported  on  the  rod  by  a  wire  sling 
which  passes  over  the  arm  and  is  kept 
there  in  opposition  to  the  spring,  by  the 
weight  of  the  sinker.  When  the  sinker 
rests  on  the  bottom  the  sling  is  pushed 
off  the  projecting  arm  by  the  spring,  and 
the  rod  and  cylinder  are  hauled  up. 
The  piston  like  arrangement  of  the  rod 
consists  in  closing  the  valve  in  the  lower 
end  of  the  cylinder. 

This  apparatus  has  been  used  very 
successfully  in  the  Porcupine,  and  was 
highly  thought  of  in  the  Challenger. 
Its  weight,  however,  made  it  objection- 
able for  use  with  wire,  and  it  necessitated 
the  use  of  a  separate  instrument,  the 
water-bottle,  when  samples  of  the  bottom 
water  were  required.  In  order  to  over- 
come these  objections  several  new  forms 
were  devised  by  Capt  Belknap.  Of  these 
the  most  important  and  most  successful 
are  those  designated  as  specimen  cylind- 
ers, Nos.  1,  2  and  3.  In  each  of  these 
the  Brooke  plan  of  detaching  is  adhered 
to. 

Cylinder  No.  1  consists  of  two  cylin- 
ders, and  the  inside  diameter  of  the  one 
being  very  slightly  greater  than  the  out- 
side diameter  of  the  other,  so  that  the 
larger  slides  over  the  smaller  with  but 
little  friction.  The  inside  cylinder  ter- 
minates in  a  ccyie,  above  which,  on  two 
opposite  sides,  are  openings,  by  which 
the  bottom  mud  or  sand  can  enter.  The 
upper  end  of  this  cylinder  screws  on  the 
iron  detaching  rod.  The  outside  cylinder 
travels  on  this  rod  by  means  of  an  open- 
ing in  its  top.  It  is  long  enough  to  go 
entirely  through  the  shot  used  as  a 
sinker,  and,  when  in  its  lowest  position, 
it  covers  the  openings  in  the  inner  cylin- 
der. A  stud  on  one  side  prevents  its 
slipping  through  the  shot.  The  inner 
cylinder  has  in  its  upper  part  a  chamber, 
to  the  top  and  bottom  of  which  are  fitted 
valves,  opening  upward,  intended  to  en- 
close a  specimen  of  the  bottom  water. 
In  slinging  the  sinker  this  apparatus  is 
passed  through  a  hole  in  the  shot,  and  a 
metal  washer  is  put  on,  which  by  means 
of  wire  slings  is  suspended  to  the  de- 
taching arm  of  the  rod.     When  the  shot 
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rests  on  the  bottom,  the  detaching  arm 
falls,  the  outer  cylinder  slips  down  and 
retains  whatever  has  entered  the  inside 
cylinder. 

Cylinder  No.  2  is  of  qnite  different 
design.  To  the  lower  end  and  inside  of 
the  cylinder  is  fitted  a  hollow  frustum  of 
a  cone,  its  base  downward.  The  upper 
end  of  the  cone  is  closed  by  a  valve, 
kept  in  place  by  its  own  weight  in  ad- 
dition to  a  light  spiral  spring.  Into  the 
bottom  of  the  valve  is  screwed  a  plunger 
extending  beyond  the  end  of  the  cylin- 
der. When  the  shot  strikes  the  bottom, 
the  valve  is  forced  open  and  the  mud 
or  sand  enters.  The  valve  then  closes, 
retaining  the  specimen.  This  cylinder  is 
also  fitted  with  a  water  space. 

Cylinder  No.  3  consists  of  an  auger- 
shaped  piece  of  iron,  over  which  slides  a 
brass  cylinder.  The  brass  cylinder  is 
kept  up  by  a  stud  on  its  side,  until  the 
shot  is  detached.  The  auger-shaped 
iron  engages  the  bottom  specimen  which 
is  retained  by  the  cylinder.  In  the  use- 
of  this  cylinder  it  was  sometimes  found 
that  the  metal  washer  which  supported ' 
the  shot  was  caught  by  the  cylinder  in 
falling,  and  prevented  the  shot  froip 
slipping  off.  This  was  remedied  by  lac- 
ing on  the  shot  two  wire  grommets  of 
smaller  diameter  than  the  shot,  to  which 
the  slings  were  attached. 

Cylinder  No.  1  was  most  successful 
in  soft  bottom,  at  moderate  depths.  No. 
2  brought  up  the  best  specimen  in  hard, 
sandy  bottom,  and  was  always  good. 
No.  3  answered  best  at  great  depths, 
when  the  shot  on  striking  the  bottom 
was  not  moving  with  great  velocity. 

In  depths  less  than  two  hundred 
fathoms  the  ninker  used  was  an  8-inch 
shot,  weighing  about  55  lbs.  In  deeper 
water  one  or  more  lead  castings,  which 
fitted  over  the  top  of  the  shot,  were 
added,  thus  increasing  the  weight  to  70 
or  75  lbs.,  and  making  the  total  weight 
sent  down,  including  the  specimen  cylin- 
der and  the  small  safety  lead,  about  80 
lbs. 

The  time  required  for  a  sounding  with 
this  apparatus  is  much  less  than  that 
required  for  rope,  even  when  the  rope  is 
reeled  in  by  steam.  The  deepest  sound- 
ing made  by  the  Porcupine  in  1869  and 
'70  was  the  one  of  twenty-four  hundred 
and  thirty-five  fathoms,  a  description  of 
which  I  have  read.     The  sinker  used  on 


that  occasion  weighed  336  lbs.  The 
time  required  for  the  descent  of  the 
line  was  33 1  minutes,  and  in  hauling  in, 
2  hrs.  2  min.,  or  2  hrs.  35  minutes  for 
the  cast.  In  the  Tuscarora  we  sounded 
in  twenty-five  hundred  and  sixty-five 
fathoms,  the  line  running  out  in  31 
minutes,  and  being  reeled  in  in  40 
minutes,  the  whole  time  occupied  being 
but  1  hr.  11  min.,  a  gain  of  1  hr.  and 
24  minutes,  although  the  depth  was  over 
a  hundred  fathoms  greater.  This  is  a 
very  fair  example  of  the  speed  with 
which  a  wire  sounding  could  be  made. 
A  cast  of  three  thousand  fathoms  usually 
required  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  one  in 
four  thousand  could  be  made  in  about 
two  hours. 

The  Tuscarora  ran  lines  of  soundings 
^ggf^^^ting  sixteen  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles  in  length,  and 
made  in  all  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  casts,  of  which  perhaps  fifty,  in 
depths  generally  less  than  five  hundred 
fathoms,  were  made  with  rope.  The 
depth  found  in  one  hundred  and  sixty 
of  the  casts  was  over  two  thousand 
fathoms;  thirty-two  were  in  depths  of 
more  than  three  thousand,  and  nine,  in 
depths  of  more  than  four  thousand 
fathoms.  The  greatest  depth  from  which 
a  bottom  specimen  was  obtained  was 
four  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  fathoms.  The  deepest  sounding  made 
was  in  four  thousand  six  hundred  and 
fifty-five  fathoms,  or  5^  statute  miles. 
The  circumstances  under  which  this  cast 
was  madb  were  all  the  most  favorable. 
The  sea  was  smooth,  the  ship  steady, 
and  the  up  and  down  direction  of  the 
line  was  maintained  throughout  The 
indication  of  the  dynamometer  that 
bottom  had  been  reached  was  perfect 
But  the  wire  had  been  down  four  thou- 
sand fathoms  three  or  four  times  on  the 
preceding  day,  and  it  finally  gave  way 
under  the  strain  when  about  four  hun- 
dred fathoms  had  been  reeled  in.  This 
was  the  fifth  and  last  time  during  the 
cruise  that  the  vrire  was  lost 

The  soTin  dings  with  the  wire  were  in- 
vaiiably  made  by  the  navigator  of  the 
ship,  Lieut  Gbo.  A.  Norris,  and  it  was 
to  his  industry  and  intelligence  that 
their  success  was  in  a  large  measure  due. 
To  Capt.  Belknap,  however,  we  owe  the 
perfection  which  this  method  has  at- 
tained.    He    was  indefatigable    in    the 
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work  and  every  cast  was  made  under  his 
direct  supervisian.  Both  Commodore 
Ammen  and  Sir  Wm.  Thomson  were, 
naturally,  much  gratified  at  the  results 
of  the  cruise.  The  latter  has  repeatedly 
publicly  referred  to  the  fact  that  white 
the  British  ^.dmiralty  hesitated,  the 
American  Navy  perfected  his  apparatus 
in  its  own  way.  In  his  presidential  ad- 
dress before  the  Section  of  Physics  of 
the  British  Association,  he  speaks  en 
thusiastically  "of  Commander  Belknap 
and  his  great  exploration  of  the  Pacific 
depths  by  piano-forte  wire,  with  imper- 
fect apparatus  supplied  from  Glasgow, 
out  of  which  he  forced  a  success  in  his 


own  way, 


«   * 


and  of  the  admirable 


official  spirit  which  makes  such  men  and 
such  doings  possible  in  the  United 
States  Naval  service." 

The  great  difficulty  that  was  experi- 
enced in  the  Tuscarora,  and  which  the 
resources  of  the  ship  could  not  over- 
come was  the  crushing  of  the  reel,  es- 
pecially when  the  soundings  were  in 
deep  water.  The  steel  wire  stretching 
under  the  strain  to  which  it  was  sub- 
jected, was  reeled  tightly  on  the  drum. 
The  crushing  force  thus  bro'ught  upon 
the  dram  by  the  elasticity  of  the  wire 
was  very  great,  and  the  drum,  being 
made  as  light  as  possible  in  order  to 
keep  its  inertia  small,  invariably  broke 
down.  A  drum  would  stand,  perhaps,  a 
dozen  casts  in  depths  below  two  thou- 
sand fathoms,  but  when  the  depth  was 
much  greater  the  life  of  a  drum  was 
much  less.  The  refels  on  board  the  Tus 
carora  were  constantly  in  the  hand  of  the 
tinsmith.  They  were  strengthened  by' 
radical  pieces  of  wood,  placed  inside  of 
them,  but  the  crushing  went  on  almost 
as  fast  as  though  the  wood  were  not 
there.  Other  devices  were  resorted  to 
but  unavailingly,  and  the  only  way  of 
keeping  at  work  was  to  shift  the  wire 
from  reel  to  reel  as  they  broke  down. 
Capt.  Belknap  recommended  a  steel 
drum  for  deep  soundings,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  any  have  been  constructed. 
Sir  VVuL  Thomson  has  overcome  this 
difficulty  by  the  introduction  of  an  aux- 
iliary  wheel  in  reeling  in. 

The  bed  of  the  machine,  rests  on  two 
rails  so  that  it  can  be  run  out  or  in,  and 
clutches  at  either  end  of  the  bed  keep  it 
on  the  rails.  The  galvanized  sheet  iron 
reel  is  retained,  and  the  soundings  are 


made  directly  from  it  as  before.  Under 
the  rails  and  midway  between  them  are 
two  pulleys,  and  one  of  which  projects 
over  the  taffirail,  supposing  the  sounding 
to  be  made  from  the  stem  as  Prof. 
Thomson  prefers.  This  outermost  pul- 
ley is  called  the  "castor  pulley"  from 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  mounted.  Its 
bearings  are  in  an  oblique  fork  which 
turns  about  a  horizontal  axis,  like  the 
castor  of  a  piece  of  furniture  laid  on  its 
side.  The  other  pulley  is  inboard.  The 
two  bearings  of  its  axle  are  both  on  the 
same  side  of  the  pulley  so  that  a  turn  or 
two  of  the  wire  can  be  taken  around  it. 
The  ends  of  its  axle  are  squared  so  that 
handles  may  be  applied  in  reeling  in,  or 
a  wheel  having  a  sharp  Y  groove  can  be 
shipped,  carrying  an  endless  rope  by 
which  the  reeling  in  is  done.  When  the 
sounding  has  been  made  the  wire  is  stop- 
ped and  the  reel  run  in  about  five  feet 
on  the  slide,  until  it  is  just  over  the  aux- 
iliary pulley.  The  wire  is  then  led  over 
the  castor  pulley  and  a  turn,  or  two 
turns,  are  taken  around  the  auxiliary 
pulley.  The  reeling  in  is  performed  by  the 
auxiliary  pulley  which  takes  from  two- 
thirds  to  nine-tenths  of  the  strain  off  the 
wire  before  it  reaches  the  sounding  reel 
on  which  it  is  wound  as  the  reeling  in 
proceeds.  The  castor  pulley,  by  turn- 
ing about  its  horizontal  axis,  in  case  the 
ship  drifts  during  the  operation,  pre- 
vents the  wire  from  leaving  the  groove ; 
it  performs  the  same  office  if  the  ship  is 
rolling  heavily.  Additional  security  is 
obtained  by  a  guard  to  catch  the  wire  if 
it  should  get  off  the  pulley. 

In  the  machine,  as  thus  modified,  the 
inventor  has  introduced  a  friction  ar- 
rangement different  from  that  used  in 
the  Tuscarora,  and  has  abandoned  the 
spring  dynamometer.  A  rope  fastened 
to  the  bed  of  the  machine  passes  over 
the  V  groove  of  the  reel  and  then  over 
two  small  pulleys.  To  the  end  of  this 
rope  weights  are  apphed.  These  are 
added  as  the  wire  runs  out  so  that  the 
friction  brings  the  drum  to  rest  as  soon 
as  the  sinker  touches  the  bottom.  The 
rule  is  to  apply  a  resistance  greater  by 
ten  pounds  than  the  weight  of  the  wire 
out.  This  makes  the  moving  force  on 
the  sinker  ten  pounds  less  than  its 
weight  in  water  and  a  sinker  of  thirty- 
five  pounds  is  thought  to  be  sufficient  in 
depths  less  than  three  thousand  fathoms. 
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The  machine,  as  thus  modified,  was 
used  in  tine  cable  ship  Hooper  in  laying 
the  submarine  cables  on  the  coast  of 
Brazil ;  it  was  also  used  in  the  Faraday,  in 
laying  the  direct  Atlantic  Cable.  In  these 
ships  the  sinker  was  always  recovered, 
and  Sir  Wm.  Thomson  recommends  that 
this  should  be  done  whenever  the  depth 
is  not  over  three  thousand  five  hundred 
or  three  thousand  fathoms. 

One  difficulty  remained  to  be  over- 
come. When  the  ship  is  lifting  in  a 
heavy  sea  there  are  times  when  a  very 
great  strain  is  imposed  upon  the  wire 
and  when  it  would  be  dangerous  to  haul 
it  in  too  fast.  Prof.  Jenkin,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  who  accom- 
panied Sir  Wm.  Thomson  in  the  cable 
laying  expeditions,  has  invented  an  ar- 
rangement by  which  the  hauling  in  may 
go  on  as  rapidly  as  possible,  without 
bringing  more  than  a  certain  safe  strain 
upon  the  wire.  The  wire  will  come  in  fast 
when  the  strain  is  easy,  and  not  come  in 
at  all  when  it  is  too  great.  By  this  ar- 
rangement steam  can  be  applied  to  reel- 
ing in  the  wire.  I  regret  that  I  do  not 
know  the  details  of  this  exceedingly  im- 
portant device. 

A  most  valuable  and  ingenious  improv- 
ment  in  the  Thomson  sounding  machine 
has  been  made  by  Lieut.-Commander 
Sigsbee,  United  States  Navy,  who  has 
been  engaged  in  sounding  in  the 
Coast  Survey  steamer  Blake.  In  the 
Tuscarora,  whenever  the  ship  was  roll- 
ing during  a  sounding,  the  revolution  of 
the  reel  would  almost  cease  when  the 
ship  rolled  toward  the  wire ;  on  the 
other  hand  when  the  roll  was  in  the  op- 
posite direction  the  reel  would  move  so 
rapidly  that  it  would  have  thrown  the 
wire  off,  if  the  motion  had  not  been  con- 
trolled. This  was  done  by  pressing  with 
the  hand  on  the  endless  rope,  but  this 
brought  an  undue  strain  upon  the  wire. 
Sigsbee's  invention  controls  the  motion 
of  the  machine  automatically. 

One  either  side  of  the  bed  of  the  ma- 
chine, at  its  outer  end,  is  an  upright 
stanchion.  Between  the  two  stanchions 
is  a  horizontal  bar  which  moves  up  and 
down  in  slots  or  scores  in  the  uprights. 
A  fixed  cross-piece  joins  the  upper  ends 
of  the  two  uprights,  and  the  movable 
bar  is  connected  with  the  cross-piece  by 
two  spiral  8pring&  Attached  to  the 
under  side  of  the  movable  bar  is  a  pul- 


ley. To  the  strap  of  this  pulley  is  se- 
cured one  end  of  the  brake  rope.     I'his 

is  led  around  a  small  pulley,  on  the 
bed  of  the  machine,  then  carried 
around  the  V  groove  of  the  sound- 
ihg  reel,  and  its  end  made  fast  to  a  small 
eye  bolt.  When  there  is  no  downward 
strain  on  the  bar  the  springs  cause  the 
rope  to  press  tightly  against  the  reel, 
and  keep  it  from  revolving.  The  wire, 
instead  of  passing  directly  from  the  reel 
into  the  water,  is  led  over  the  pulley  at- 
tached to  the  movable  bar.  Consequently 
when  considerable  strain  is  on  the  wire 
the  springs  are  stretched,  the  brake  rope 
is  slackened  and  the  reel  may  turn  freely. 
Any  tendency  of  the  reel  to  pay  out  the 
wire  more  rapidly  than  the  sinker  will 
take  it,  is  attended  by  a  diminution  of 
the  strain  on  the  wire ;  the  springs  con- 
tract and  the  brake-rope  is  applied  to 
the  reel.  The  changes  in  the  tension  of 
the  wire  being  thus  self-regulating  it  is 
evident  that  no  dangerous  strain  can  be 
brought  suddenly  upon  it. 

Although  not  strictly  within  the  scope 
of  my  paper,  I  have  thought  it  well,  at 
this  point,  to  speak  of  the  most  recent 
application  of  the  piano  wire  in  sound- 
ing. I  refer  to  its  substitution  for  rope 
in  sounding  in  shoaler  water  for  the  or- 
dinary purposes  of  navigation^  The  un- 
certain process  hitherto  adopted,  involv- 
ing the  necessity  of  stopping  or  heav- 
ing-to  the  ship,  and  depending  upon  the 
shrewdness  in  guessing  of  the  quarter- 
master, is  no  longer  necessary.  In  lay- 
ing the  telegraph  cables  on  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  Sir  Wm.  Thomson  used  the  or- 
dinary deep-sea  machine  in  making  ap- 
proximate soundings  in  depths  of  from 
lifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms 
while  the  ship  was  running  at  the  rate  of 
four  or  five  laiots.  The  depths  in  these 
cases  were  arrived  at  by  noting  the 
length  of  wire  out,  and  knowing  the  dis- 
tance run  by  the  ship  while  it  was  going 
out,  and  were  therefore  only  approxima- 
tions. He  has,  however,  recently  modi- 
fied his  apparatus  so  as  to  make  it  avail- 
able for  **  flying  soundings,"  and  they 
have  been  made  with  great  accuracy, 
llie  reel  used  for  this  purpose  is  of  the 
same  form  as  that  for  deep  soundings, 
but  it  is  only  twelve  inches  in  diameter 
and  holds  only  three  hundred  or  four 
hundred  fathoms  of  wira  The  brake 
arrangement  differs  somewhat  in  form 
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from  that  of  the  larger  machine.  As 
soon  as  bottom  is  reached,  which  is 
shown  by  a  sudden  decrease  in  the  speed 
of  the  drum,  a  brake  is  applied  and  pre- 
Tents  any  more  wire  rimning  out.  A 
counter  is  used  to  show  the  number  of 
revolutions  of  the  drum.  The  wire  is 
reeled  in  by  applying  cranks,  worked  by 
two  men,  to  the  axle  of  the  drum. 

The  sinker  is  a  slender   cylinder   of 
iron,  three  feet  long,  weighing  twenty- 
two  pounds,  attached  to  the  wire  by  a 
fathom  and  a  half  of  log  line.  The  depth 
is  determined  by  the  compression  of  a 
column  of  air  contained  in  a  glass  tube, 
closed  at  one   end,  two  feet  long  and 
about  three-eighths  inch  internal  diam- 
eter.    The  tube  is  coated  on  the  inside 
with  a  colored  substance,  which  is  dis- 
colored by  contact  with  sea-water.     The 
glass  tube,  to  secure  it  from  breaking,  is 
inserted  with  its  open  end  downward  in  a 
slightly  larger  tube  of  brass,  made  fast 
to  the  log-line  above  the  sinker.     As  the 
sinker    descends,   the    pressure   of    the 
water  reduces  the  volume  of  the  air  in 
accordance  with  Boyle's  law,  the  water 
rises  in   the  tube,   and   the   height   to 
which  it  rises  is  marked  by  the  discol- 
oration   of     the    chemical     preparation 
within  the  tube.     A  graduated  scale  is 
applied  to  the  tube  by  which  the  depth 
in  fathoms  is  determined  by  the  extent 
of  the  discoloration. 

There  is  no  reason  why  such  an  ap- 
paratus should  not  be  carried  on  board 
every    ship.      The    frame    of    the    ma- 
chine  could    be    secured    to    the    taff- 
rail  when   the    ship    is   on   soundings. 
"Two  men,"   says  Sir  Wm.   Thomson, 
"  can  take  a  cast  with  ease  every  quarter 
of  an  hour."     It  is  not  necessary  to  stop 
the  vessel  or  heave  her  to  in  making  a 
<5ast.     The  depth  indicated  by  the  tube 
depends   only   on   the  vertical  distance 
descended  and  is  independent  of  the  in- 
clination of  the  wire.     Nor  is  it  neces- 
sary ta  use  the  chemically  prepared  tube 
each  time.     If  the  speed  of  the  ship  be 
uniform,   the    reading  of    the    counter 
when  the  tube  is  used  will  show  the  re- 
lation between  the  depth  and  the  length 
of  wire  out,  and  the  succeeding  three  or 
four  casts  ooold  be  estimated  entirely  by 
the  counter.    This  apparatus  has  been 
used  successfully  in  H.  M.  S.  Minotaur 
when  the  ship  was  going  ten  knots,  and 
t  is  reported  that  a  sounding  has  been 


made  vnth  it  from  one  of  the  White  Star 
Steamers  when  the  speed  was  sixteen 
knots. 

The  Tuscarora  having  demonstrated 
the  feasibility  of  the  wire  method,  the  art 
of  deep-sea  soimding  has  been  revolution- 
ized. The  days  of  rope  soundings  ter- 
minated last  year  with  the  cruise  of  the 
Challenger.  With  the  exception  of  tjiose 
made  in  that  ship  every  deep  sounding 
within  the  last  three  years  ]ia&  been  made 
with  wire.  The  inconsiderable  labor  ne- 
cessary in  making  a  caste,  the  short  time 
required  for  the  purpose,  the  accuracy  of 
the  result,  are  such  that,  henceforth,  the 
bed  of  the  ocean  Hes  but  at  our  hand. 
"  International  cooperation  alone  is  neces- 
sary in  order  that  the  principal  features 
of  the  bottom  of  the  sea  may  be  mapped 
out  with  almost  the  same  accuracy  as  that 
with  which  the  geographer  now  depicts 
the  land  surface."  In  every  step  toward 
this  wonderful  result — wonderful,  when 
we  consider  the  few  years  in  which  it  has 
been  accomplished — those  to  ^hom  we 
are  united  by  ties  of  official  brotherhood 
have  largely  contributed.  It  is  to  pre- 
serve the  recollection  of  this  fact  that  I 
present  this  imperfect  record  of  their 
achievements. 


The  range  of  the  changes  of  level  in 
the  rivers  of  Russia  in  Europe  has  be- 
come, since  1876,  the  subject  of  accurate 
measurements,   and  M.  TiUo    has  just 
published  an  interesting  paper  on  this 
subject,  being  the  result  of  measurements 
made  at  eighty  different   places.      The 
highest  range  is  reached  by  the  Oka  at 
Kaluga,  the  difference  between  the  high- 
est and  lowest  levels  being  as  much  as  45 
ft.;  the  average  range  for  the  same  river 
from  its  source  to  its  mouth  being  32.2 
ft.;  the  average  for  the  Volga  from  its 
source  to  its  mouth  is  33.6  ft.,  30.1  ft.  for 
the  Kama,  25.2  ft.  for  the  Duna,  and  23.1 
ft.  for  the  Don.     For  all  other  rivers  the 
range  is  less  than  20  ft     Of  course  this 
range  diminishes  very  much  towards  the 
mouth  of  each  river ;   but  still  it  reaches 
12  ft  for  the  Volga  at  Astrakhan,  and  9 
ft  for  the  Duna  at  Riga.     The  highest 
range  observed  in  the  lakes  of  Northern 
Russia  was  only  2.1  ft     A  map  prepared 
by  M.  Tillo  shows  the  distribution  of  hy- 
drometrical  stations  on  Russian  rivers, 
their  numbers  having  been  increased  in 
1880  to  341  stations. 
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SILT  MOVEMENT  BY  THE  MISSISSIPPI— ITS  VOLUME,  CAUSE 

AND  CONDITIONS. 

By  ROBT.  E.  McMATH,  Member  of  the  Eofflneers'  Club  of  St.  Lonls. 
Journal  of  the  Association  of  Engineering  Societies. 


The  Yolume  of  solid  matter  borne  by 
rivers,  the  mode  of  its  conveyance  and 
the  conditions  of  deposit  and  removal 
are  topics  of  interest  to  the  engineer  who 
has  to  do  with  works  at  the  margin  or  in 
the  bed  of  silt-conveying  streams.  These 
topics  have  special  interest  at  the  present 
time,  because  of  their  bearing  upon  the 
improvement  of  the  Mississippi. 

I  propose  to  state  in  brief  the  result  of 
my  personal  study  or  observations  made 
imder  my  immediate  charge,  as  assistant 
to  Oen.  J.  H.  Simpson,  U.  S.  Engineers, 
adding  data  from  other  sources  when  need- 
ed to  complete  or  support  a  conclusion. 

The  observations  were  made  imder 
favorable  conditions,  using  apparatus  of 
improved  design.  The  locality  chosen 
was  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  foot  of 
Grand  avenue,  St.  Louis,  where  the  width 
and  sectional  area  of  the  river  approxi- 
mated a  mean  value. 

I  Samples  of  100  grammes  each  were 
taken  daily,  1  foot  below  surface,  at  mid 
depth,  and  1  foot  above  bottom,  at  posi- 
tions dividing  the  width  into  8  parts — 
making  23  daily  samples.  The  daily  sam- 
ples from  each  position  were  combined 
for  periods  of  6  and  3  days,  as  shown  in 
the  table  on  the  opposite  page. 

Perhaps  a  better  apprehension  of  the 
amount  of  turpidity  may  be  gained  by 
remembering  that  1,000  parts  in  1,000,- 
000  by  weight  is  very  nearly  one  ounce  of 
solid  mtter  to  a  cubic  foot  of  water.  To 
reduce  to  ounces  per  cubic  foot  cut  off 
three  decimal  places  in  the  column  headed 
*'  sediment.'' 

Specimens  were  weighed  dry  after  con- 
tinued exposure  to  a  temperature  of  180° 
F.  A  cubic  yard  of  compacted  sediment 
was  taken  at  1.6  tons  (3,200  lbs.). 

During  the  87  days  between  March  31 
and  June  25,  1879,  62,363,009  cubic 
yards  of  solid  matter  passed  the  observa- 
tion station  in  suspension.  A  quantity 
sufficient  to  cover  a  square  mile  to  a  depth 

of  GOjV  feet- 
Observations  were  made  the  same  sea- 


son by  Maj.  C.  R.  Suter  to  determine  the 
volume  of  solid  matter  borne  by  the  Mis- 
souri River  near  St.  Charles.  The  gen- 
eral results  have  been  reported  as 

Cubic  Tard» 
per  day. 

Mean  volume  for  the  year  1879 475,457 

*'       "  June  and  July.  .1,756,433 
Maximum"       on  July  8 4,li3,600 

The  stage  at  St.  Louis  for  June  ranged 
from  13.2  to  21.0  ;  mean,  16.6.  For  July 
the  range  was  21.0  to  16.1 ;  mean,  18.0. 
The  "danger  line,*'  or  beginning  of  dam- 
aging overflow,  corresponds  to  a  stage 
of  30  feet  Extreme  known  flood  to  41.38. 
The  observations,  therefore,  do  not  in- 
^  elude  a  flood  or  even  what  would  be  called 
a  high  stage. 

Observations  for  250  days  at  Fulton, 
Tenn.,  made  by  the  Mississippi  River 
Commission,  gave  a  maximum  of  3,232,- 
209  cubic  yards  on  July  10,  1880.  The 
aggregate  for  the  period  Jannarv  1  to 
October  8,  1880,  was  217,728,126"^  cubic 
yards,  or  sufficient  to  cover  a  square  mile 
to  the  depth  of  210^  feet.  The  minimum 
discharge  for  any  day  at  Fulton  was  136, 
458  cubic  yards,  confirming  the  minimum 
observed  at  St.  Louis. 

The  comparatively  small  volimie  of  sed- 
iment at  low  stages  is  of  itself  sufficient 
proof  that  important  changes,  by  way  of 
deposit  in  the  bed,  cannot  occur  at  low 
stages  except  as  a  result  of  local  move- 
ments. 

Considering  the  moving  mass  as  among 
the  material  resources  of  the  engineer  on 
one  hand,  or  as  a  possible  opposing  force 
on  the  other,  it  appears  from  the.  forego- 
ing figures  that  at  one  season  the  quan- 
tity is  scant  and  the  forces  feeble,  at  an- 
other the  quantity  is  enormous  and  the 
forces  overpowering  unless  skillfully 
handled.  It  is  readily  seen  how  neces- 
sary to  an  intelligent  dealing  with  the 
river  is  a  thorough  knowledge  of  how,, 
when  and  why  the  silt  movement  occurs. 
If  one  examines  the  material  found  in 
suspension  he  will  discover  that  a  consid* 
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Sedibient  Pabts  in  1,000,000. 
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Ft. 
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11.0 
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12,5 

11.9 

533 

493 

581 

1003 

270 

4.34 
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12.3 

April 
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12. 
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14.5 
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(( 
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If 

• 
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«t 

28  ** 
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12.2 
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396,585 
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11.2 
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c« 
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<< 
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17.5 
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erable  proportion  is  in  a  state  of  subdi- 
yision  so  minute  that  it  separates  from 
the  water  very  slowly.  The  experiments  of 
CoL  Flad  made  in  1865  are  in  point.  He 
found  that  of  1,000  parts  of  matter  in  sus- 
pension at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment, 

944.60  parts  settled  to  the  bottom  in  1st  24  brs. 
22  36    •'         •*         *'  "        "2d24hr8. 

2.92    •'         *'         "  "        '*   **  48  hrs. 

80.28  remained  in  suspension  at  end  of  96  hrs. 

The   practical  problem  of  riyer  engi- 
VoL.  XXVin.— No.  1—3. 


neering  has  little  to  do  with  this  very 
fine  matter.  Its  presence  and  transport 
is  analagous  to  that  of  impalpable  dust 
in  the  air  and  requires  no  comment. 

Without  drawing  arbitrary  Hues  of 
classification  as  to  weight  or  size  of  par- 
ticles transported,  which  may  vary  from 
impalpable  dust  to  the  rock  fragment, 
occasionally  rolled  over  by  the  current, 
we  can  recognize  three  grades  or  species 
of  movement  and  material. 
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First  Some  of  the  traveling  material 
never  loses  contact  with  the  bottom. 

Second.  Material  which,  though  heavy 
and  in  grains  of  notable  size,  is  detached 
for  a  time  by  some  energetic  impulse  and 
describes  a  longer  or  shorter  free  path, 
moving  in  or  with  the  surrounding  water. 

27iird.  Material  which,  once  mingled 
with  the  water,  remains  in  continuous 
sus^^ension  until  it  reaches  the  sea. 

^o  measure  of  the  first  grade  move- 
ment has  yet  been  satisfactorily  made, 
being  so  far  as  manifested  by  progress  of 
sand  waves,  uu  distinguishable  from  move- 
ments of  the  second  grade.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  ordinary  impression  of  its 
amount  is  an  exaggeration. 

The  muddy  appearance  of  the  river  is 
mostly  due  to  the  fine  or  third-grade 
matter.  The  proportion  of  such  matter 
present  is  in  close  accordance  with  the 
appearance.  But  appearances  give  slight 
clue  to  the  more  imoortant  second- 
grade  movements  below  the  surface, 
which  are  manifested  to  the  ordinary 
observer  only  by  their  results  in  bars 
deposited  or  removed. 

Recurring  to  the  figures  stated,  at  first 
thought  the  transportation  of  so  great  a 
mass  seems  to  present  an  important  dy- 
namical question. 

Mass  transported  is  work  done,  and 
work  absorbs  force.  Water  is  matter, 
and  its  transport  in  a  running  stream  is 
work.  We  say  readily  that  the  force  is 
gravity,  the  body  falling. 

A  chip  floating  with  the  current  is  a 
sohd  body  being  transported  ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, but  a  representative  of  the  volume 
of  water  it  displaces,  and  its  motion  is 
due  to  the  same  cause.  It  is  not  moved 
by,  but  moves  with  the  water.  So  far 
from  its  transport  being  at  the  expense 
of  the  stream,  the  quantity  of  motion 
(mv.)  is  increased  by  its  presence.  The 
like  may  be  said  if  the  solid  be  of  the 
same  density  as  water,  and  immersed  at 
any  point  of  the  depth.  'J'he  eflFect  upon 
MV.  is  the  true  test ;  therefore,  if  a  pebble 
be  thrown  into  a  stream  the  quantity  of 
motion  will  be  increased  or  diminished, 
as  the  direction  of  its  projection  is  with 
or  against  the  current.  It  is  thus  seen 
that  transportation  in  a  running  stream 
is  an  incident  to  the  state  of  suspension, 
immersion  or  flotation.  The  inquiry  that 
interests  us  turns  to  the  cause  of  suspen- 
sion ;  or  how  bodies  ^heavier  than  water 


can  be  sustained  clear  of  the  bottom  for 
an  indefinite  time.  If  heavy  bodies, 
when  cast  into  the  stream,  always  reached 
the  bottom  after  an  interval  of  time  and 
distance,  and  remained  there,  the  possible 
movement  past  any  station  would  be 
measured  by  the  contributions  of  matter 
from  outside  sources  within  a  very  mod- 
erate distance.  But,  since  the  quantity 
moving  and  the  supply  from  local  sources 
do  not  correspond,  we  are  compelled  to 
conclude,  that  a  force  exists  within  the 
stream  capable  of  resisting  the  descent 
of  injected  solid  bodies,  so  that  transport 
of  contributions  is  continuous,  or  else 
the  force  is  capable  of  the  more  serious 
work  of  detaching  such  solids  from  the 
bed,  or  banks,  and  projecting  them  up- 
wards even  to  the  surface,  or  laterally  to 
considerable  distances.  The  facts  dem- 
onstrate the  existence  of  such  an  up- 
ward and  lateral  force. 

Three  hypotheses  have  been  suggested 
to  account  for  or  define  the  force. 

I^irst  hypothesis.     It  is  due   to   the 
differences  of  velocity  with  which  con- 
tiguous layers  or  fillets  of  fluid  move,  the 
I  submerged  or  floating  body  being  im- 
ipelled    toward    the    fillet    of     greatest 
velocity. 

Second   Hypothesis.    It  is   due  to  a 

general  vertical  component  of  the  stream's 

j  motion,  by  which  the  water  at  the  bottom 

;  is  continually  being  brought  to  the  surface. 

Third  Hypothesis.  The  power  of 
erosion  and  suspension  is  due  to  the 
irregular  movements,  which  arise  in  all 
bodies  of  moving  water,  and  are  in  com- 
plex proportion  to  the  velocity  of  the 
stream  and  the  character  and  condition, 
or,  as  we  may  say,  to  the  accidents  of  the 
bed. 

To  consider  these  hypotheses  would 
extend  this  paper  beyond  due  hmits.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  gradation  of 
velocities  in  a  vertical  direction,  so  as  to 
present  a  curve  of  velocity  regularly  in- 
creasing from  bottom  to  surface,  is  not 
verified  by  observation.  As  the  velocities 
in  a  vertical  approach  a  regular  curve 
silt  conveyance  ceases  ;  and  conversely, 
as  silt  movements  increase  the  vertical 
curve  of  velocities  becomes  an  irregularly 
waving  or  serrated  line.  I  therefore  re- 
ject the  first  hypothesis.  • 

The  second  hypothesis,  of  a  general 
upward  tendency  of  water  and  immersed 
bodies,  implies  a  converse  proportion  of 
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a  downward  movement  in  equal  volume. 
Since  movements  in  opposite  directions 
cannot  coexist  io  place  and  time,  a  division 
of  the  stream  into  ascending  and  de- 
scending areas  is  needed,  or  the  move- 
ments must  alternate  at  short  intervals. 
In  either  case,  the  facts  would  come  with- 
in the  range  of  observation.  Failure  to 
detect  the  supposed  movement  in  the 
general  form  required  by  the  hypothesis 
leads  to  its  rejection. 

The  third  hypothesis  differs  from  the 
second  by  a  prefix  only.  It  attributes 
suspension  to  irregularities  of  motion. 
We  can  conceive  a  stream  flowing  in  a 
polished  bed  with  a  gliding,  straight- 
forward movement  in  every  part,  and 
such  an  idea  underlies  theoretical  discus- 
sions in  which  fillets  or  layers  are  imag- 
ined. In  real  channels  the  roughness  of 
bottom  is  sufficient  to  secure  a  thorough 
mingling  of  the  waters ;  but  the  interior 
movements  will  be  too  feeble  to  sustain 
solid  matter  if  the  bed  be  smooth  and  the 
area  large. 

Irregular  motions  manifest  themselves 
in  boils,  eddies  and  whirls.  That  boils 
bring  mud  as  well  as  water  to  the  surface 
is  a  matter  of  common  observation.  At 
a  position  where  the  normal  quantity  of 
sediment  was,  at  surface  2.278,  mid  depth 
2.427,  and  one  foot  above  bottom  2.880 
ounces  per  cubic  foot,  samples  taken 
from  a  boil  gave  at  surface  3.(>06,  at  15 
feet  depth  3.755,  and  at  37  feet  depth  (one 
foot  above  bottom)  2.706  ounces  to  a 
cubic  foot.  Of  course  it  is  not  certain 
that  any  except  the  surface  specimen  was 
taken  from  the  heart  of  the  boil,  for  the 
rising  path  must  necessarily  be  guessed 
at  in  attempts  to  reach  it  at  lower  depths. 

A  boil  originates  at  the  bottom  and 
may  be  caused  by  any  obstruction  which 
deflects  the  impinging  current. 

The  irregularities  of  bottom  which  may 
deflect  curents  are  numberless,  and  the 
deflections  may  be  in  all  possible  forward 
directions,  and  the  impulses  may  have 
any  degree  of  intensity  within  the  Hmit 
of  the  stream's  velocity.  Of  the  whole 
number  it  is  certain  but  a  small  propor- 
tion will  have  a  direction  and  intensity 
that  will  bring  them  to  the  surface ;  but 
the  number  of  boils  appearing  at  the 
surface  is  probably  in  proportion  to  that 
of  the  unseen,  so  their  visible  increase 
may  be  taken  as  marking  an  increase  of 
the  forces  and  motions  below. 


In  bringing  forward  this  hypothesis 
nothing  new  is  involved,  for  all  more  or 
less  distinctly  admit  that  the  irregular 
motions  share  in  the  work.  They  who 
hold  the  theory  of  relative  velocity  in  any 
form  are  forced  to  ascribe  to  the  whirls 
and  boils  the  mingHng  of  material  equal 
in  size  but  differing  in  density,  or  of  dif- 
ferent sized  grains  of  equal  density  at  a 
given  level ;  also  the  suspension  of  all 
matter  whose  density  is  greater  than 
water  above  the  axis  of  greatest  velocity. 
This  third  hypothesis  goes  but  one  step 
further  in  ascribing  to  the  irregular  move- 
ments the  whole  work  of  suspension,  upon 
the  ground  that  a  cause,  known  to  exist 
wherever  the  fact  to  be  accounted  for 
occurs,  and  admitted  to  be  efficient,  must 
be  considered  the  sole  cause  unless  a  co- 
working  agency  is  known,  or  the  cause  is 
insufficient  to  produce  the  observed  re- 
sult Observation  readily  detects  whirls, 
boils  and  eddies  in  the  act  of  bringing 
water  and  suspended  material  from  the 
bottom  to  the  surface,  and  laterally  from 
the  side  to  the  center  of  the  river.  Ob- 
servation has  never  detected  any  other 
cause  incident  to  the  flow  of  streams 
which  produced  these  effecl  s. 

Once  impressed  by  the  fcict  that  a 
body  of  moving  water  is  an  involved  net- 
work of  irregular  movements  or  jets  (so 
to  speak),  a  person  can  easily  understand 
that  the  power  to  separate  solids  from 
the  bed  and  maintain  them  in  suspension 
is  dependent  upon  the  direction  and 
energy  of  the  jets.  The  jets  have  their 
origin  at  irregularities  of  the  bed,  by 
which  parts  of  the  stream  are  deflected 
from  their  regular  forward  course.  Their 
number  and  energy  will  ordinarily  in- 
crease or  diminish  with  the  velocity  of 
the  stream.  So,  in  a  restricted  sense,  we 
may  say  that  power  of  suspension  varies 
with  the  velocity ;  but,  since  the  relation 
is  not  direct,  being  through  an  interme- 
diate agency,  there  are  many  exceptions 
to  the  apparently  general  rule  that  a 
quickened  current  takes  up  an  additional 
load,  and  its  converse  that  a  check  of  the 
current  will  determine  a  deposit.  If,  for 
instance,  the  stream  pours  over  a  reef, 
with  gentle  backward  and  steep  forward 
slope,  there  is  in  approaching  the  crest  a 
quickening  of  velocity  without  increase  of 
burden,  for  the  crest  is  not  worn  down. 
In  passing  the  crest  the  sensibly  horizon- 
tal movement  becomes  a  plunge,  the  for- 
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ward  component  of  movement  is  materi- 
ally reduced,  the  vertical  is  greatly  in- 
creased, the  deflected  current  impinges 
upon  the  bottom  and  does  work  in  excar 
vating  a  deep  hole,  expending  upon  that 
work  a  portion  of  its  force.  The  reflect- 
ed current  returns  toward  the  surface 
with  an  increased  load  of  sediment  which 
may  be  borne  to  a  considerable  distance 
before  the  subsidence  of  the  agitations 
caused  by  the  plunge  will  allow  it  to  fall 
to  the  bottom.  We  thus  see  that  the  les- 
sening of  silt  burden  depends  upon  the 
manner  of  the  slackening,  rather  than  on 
tlie  fact  of  slackened  current.  If  the 
motion  is  diminished  because  of  increased 
area  without  abrupt  change  of  direction, 
deposit  will  ensue,  but  if  the  slaekening 
be  the  effect  of  change  in  direction  in- 
creased irregular  motion  is  tlie  first  re- 
sult, and  with  it  increase  of  suspending 
power. 

Erosion  at  the  origin  of  a  jet  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  impact  and  re- 
flection of  currents  if  the  bottom  be 
yielding.  Detached  matter  is  kept  in 
suspension  by  the  interfering  currents 
through  a  succession  of  impulses.  The 
earlier  and  rising  part  of  a  jet,  whether 
it  be  a  mass  projected  by  a  momentary 
or  a  stream  by  a  continuous  impulse,  is 
concentrated  and  energetic ;  later  it  be- 
comes diffused  and  weak;  therefore  the 
resultant  of  impulses  originating  at  the 
bottom  is  always  upward. 

We  have  now  reached  a  more  definite 
idea  of  the  cause  of  suspension.  It  is  a 
result  of  work  done  upon  the  bed  and 
banks.  The  internal  movements  which 
pioloDg  suspension  are  another  form  of 
work.  Work  may  be  done  by  a  body 
whose  motion  is  diminishing  or  increas- 
ing. It  is,  therefore,  well  to  keep  in  mind 
the  stricter  definition  of  the  cause  of  sus- 
pension, and  consider  it  as  associated 
with,  rather  than  caused  by  velocity. 
Failure  to  observe  the  distinction  will 
often  lead  to  unsound  reasoning,  and  to 
disappointment  in  results  realized  when 
projects  are  executed. 

We  have  seen  that  transportation  of 
silt  (up  to  the  point  of  impaired  fluidity) 
is  not  at  the  expense  of  the  stream's  mo- 
tion. The  work  of  erosion  and  suspen- 
sion is  done  by  the  stream,  whose  velocity 
must  be  diminished  compared  with  flow 
under  a  like  head  in  a  smooth  channel, 
but  if  the  now  yielding  bed  should  sud- 


denly become  rigid  the  same,  or  even 
greater,  force  would  be  expended  upon 
tiie  obstructing  roughness.  Therefore, 
though  suspension  consumes  a  part  of 
the  stream's  force,  the  velocity  is  not 
necessarily  lessened  beyond  what  it  would 
be  in  the  only  alternative  condition  that  can 
be  considered,  a  rigid  bed  equally  rough. 

The  burden  of  suspended  matter  is  not 
the  same  for  a  given  velocity  when  found 
at  different  places,  nor  at  the  same  place 
at  different  times,  because  UTegular  move- 
ments increase  or  diminish  under  local 
and  temporary  conditions.  The  maximum 
load  was  found  in  nearly  every  observa- 
tion several  hundred  feet  nearer  the  Mis- 
souri shore  than  the  line  of  greatest 
velocity ;  therefore  equal  velocities  on 
either  side  of  that  line  were  attended  by 
dissimilar  silt  burdens.  It  may  be  well 
to  add,  that  in  any  river  section  the  pro- 
files of  velocity  and  depths  follow  each 
other  so  closely  that  one  may  be  taken  as 
the  reflection  of  the  other;  hence  sup- 
posed variation  of  suspension  with  depth 
cannot  account  for  the  difference  observed. 

In  attributing  suspension  of  solid  mat- 
ter to  irregular  internal  motions,  advance 
is  made  from  the  somewhat  vague  idea 
of  unsteady  motion  or  pulsation  of  cur- 
rents suggested  by  some  observers  to  a 
more  definite  interlacing  of  stream  lines, 
whose  resultant  is  an  upward  thrust. 

In  a  great  river  the  inequalities  of  the 
bed  act  an  important  part  in  developing 
scouring  power  at  the  bed,  and  sustaining 
power  throughout  the  extended  matss  of 
considerable  depth  and  width.  But  this 
statement  must  not  be  understood  as  im- 
plying that  roughness  of  channel  would 
facilitate  the  ti*ansport  of  sewage  matter. 
In  the  limited  channel  of  a  sewer  or 
water  conduit,  the  intermingling  required 
to  maintain  suspension  is  sufliciently  pro- 
vided by  contact  with  the  comparatively 
large  wet  surface.  Removal  of  deposits 
requires  additional  force. 

Having  now  shown  the  volume  approxi- 
mately, and  the  immediate  cause  of  silt 
movements,  we  are  prepared  to  consider 
the  consequences  of  variation  in  this 
cause,  or  in  the  ability  of  the  river  to 
carry  its  burden. 

Clearly  this  variation  may  be  due  to 
season,  comparing  high  and  low  stage,  or 
to  locality,  comparing  areas  and  form  of 
cross  section,  also  to  the  varying  inclina- 
tion of  surface. 
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This  division  of  the  subject  is  directly 
prac^tical,  for  a  man's  judgment,  as  to  the 
merits  of  rival  proposed  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  the  Mississippi,  will  turn  accord- 
ing as  he  accepts  or  rejects  the  following 
statements  of  fact,  and  the  legitimate  in- 
ference from  them. 

''  The  History  of  the  St.  Louis  Bridgp," 
by  our  fellow  member,  Prof.  C.  M.  Wood- 
ward, records  the  fact  that  the  river  bed 
at  the  bridge  site  deepened  in  time  of 
high  water.  The  engineers,  who  have 
been  engaged  at  Horsetail  Bar,  10  miles 
below  the  bridge,  have  repeatedly  stated 
that  the  bottom  there  rises  during  the 
flood  and  is  cut  out  by  the  falling  river. 

These  apparently  conflicting  statements 
put  us  upon  the  inquiry  why  opposite 
results  should  attend  a  high  stage  at  the 
two  localities  ? 

The  known  variation  of  bed  at  Horse- 


tail is  ten  feet,  measured  in  the  channel. 
That  is  to  say,  a  channel  4  feet  deep  was 
found  at  lowest  fall  and  winter  stage.  A 
moderate  rise  of  20  feet  following,  the 
river  after  falling  6  feet  afforded  a  chan- 
nel depth  of  but  8  feet,  whereas  4  -i-  20  — 
6  =  18,  a  difference  of  ten  feet.  The 
former  channel  was  not  only  obliterated, 
but  every  square  yard  of  area  in  a  limited 
length  of  river,  which  was  covered  by 
water  at  the  low  stage  and  all  the  area 
then  dry,  was  filled  in  during  the  rise  to 
a  height  of  at  least  6  feet  above  the  low- 
water  surface  of  the  preceding  season. 

The  observed  vertical  variation  of  bed 
at  the  bridge  site  is  said  to  have  been  15 
feet. 

Observations  made  in  1878-1879  at  a 
series  of  sections  in  front  of  St.  Louis 
and  below  the  bridge  gave  the  following 
results : 


■ i.  ,. 

Section. 

Width. 

CHA17GB  IN  Area. 

Change  in  Mean  Depth. 

Sept.  17 

to 
Mar.  31. 

Mar.  81 

to 
May  10. 

Sept.  17 

to 
May  10. 

Sept.  17 

to 
Mar.  31. 

Mar.  31 

to 
May  10. 

Sept.  17 

to 
May  10. 

Pinp  street 

Feet. 
1.604 
1,609 
1,650 
1.744 
1,815 
1,885 
1,942 
1,982 
2.032 
2,033 
1,958 
1,893 
1,547 

FDl  sq.  ft 
2,583 
5,141 
8,306 
1,143 
4,119 
5.528 
4,5i0 
3,695 
4.528 
8,930 
5.792 
1.978 
3,180 

Fill  sq.  ft. 
2,255 

575 
1,091 
2,920 
4.082 
2,622 
4,546 
2,907 

547 

1,291 

-827 

5,206 

8,268 

Fill  sq.  ft. 
4,888 
5,716 
4,897 
4,063 
8.201 
8.145 
9,066 
6,602 
5,070 
5,221 
5.465 
7,184 
11.448 

Ft. 
-1.61 
-3.45 
-2.00 
-0.65 
-2.26 
-2.91 
-2.27 
-1.49 
-2.17 
-1.69 
-2.96 
-0.86 
-2.02 

Ft. 
-1.41 
-0  85 
-0.61 
-1.62 
-2.23 
-1.40 
-2.32 
-1.46 
-0.26 
-0.63 
-fO.17 
-3.06 

Ft. 
-3.02 

Ohestniit  street 

-3.80 

Market        **    

-2.61 

Walout       *'     

-2.27 

Elm             '*     

-4.49 

Mvrtle         "     

-3.31 

Spruce        *'     

Almond      **     

-4  59 
-2.95 

PodIat        •*     

-2.48 

pinm          •*     

-2.32 

Cedar           "     

-2.79 

Mulberrv    **     

-8.92 

Pittsburgh  Dike 

-5.18      -7.20 

Means 

1.822 

3,802 

2,768 

6,67S 

-2.03 

-1.56     -3.58 

1 

'ITie  stage,  from  September  1  to  May  81,  was  by  means  of  10-day  periods: 


Days. 


1878. 


Sept 


1—10. . . 
11—20... 
21—80-1. 


10.9' 
9.7' 
9.2' 


Oct.     I    Nov. 


9.6' 
10.0' 
10.  r 


9.8' 


Dec. 


9.4' 
8.2' 
6  3' 


1879. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


8.0' 
8  6' 
9.2' 


9.3' 
8.9' 
7.5' 


7.6'  I  12.2' 
11.3'  ^  16.4' 
11.4'   I     13.1' 


May. 


11.9* 
11.0' 
11.0' 


The  fill  which  occurred  between  Sep- 
tember 17  and  March  iM  must  have  been 
made  when  the  stage  was  low  and  the 
water  comparatively  clear.     If  the  fill  was 


interrupted  by  the  rise  in  April,  which 
reached  an  18-foot  stage,  it  wis  resumed 
and  the  apparent  result  is  a  contin  )us  fiU 
up  to  May  10.     The  reported  scour  at  the 
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bridge  by  a  flood  involves  a  converse 
proposition  of  flU  at  some  other  stage, 
else  the  section  would  sink  to  bed  rock 
and  become  permanent ;  this  inference  is 
fully  supported  by  the  behavior  of  the 
sections  below  the  bridge,  stated  above. 

The  area  of  cross  section  at  Pine  street 
was  41,000  square  feet,  stage  9  feet ;  the 
area  added  by  a  30-foot  stage  would  be 
38,000  square  feet ;  total,  79,000  square 
feet.  At  Horsetail  the  river  was  4,800 
feet  wide,  and  area  at  9  foot  stage  less 
than  20,000  feetj  there  being  scant  6  feet 
in  the  channel.  ITie  area  which  would 
be  added  by  a  30  foot  stage  equals  103,- 
000  square  feet;  total,  123,000.  Com- 
paring areas  at  the  two  localities  we  have 
for  9  foot  si*ige  at  Pine  street  41,000 
square  feet,  at  Horsetail  20,000 ;  30  foot 
stage  at  Pine  street,  79,000  square  feet, 
at  Horsetail  123,000.  Since  mean  veloci- 
ties are  inversely  as  the  areas  it  follows 
that  the  current  at  low  stage  must  be 
slack  in  front  of  St.  Louis  and  swift  at 
Horsetail ;  at  high  stage,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  swift  at  St.  Louis  and 
comparatively  slack  at  Horsetail ;  or  else 
alternate  Alls  and  scours  must  occur  at 
the  two  localities  to  equalize  areas. 
Since  the  cause  of  suspension  commonly 
varies  with  the  velocity,  fills  and  scours 
will  occur,  and  a  partial  compensation  of 
areas  be  made.  Considering  the  material 
by  which  the  compensation  is  effected, 
we  see  that  material  scoured  by  the  flood 
current  from  the  narrow  section  passes  to 
the  succeeding  wide  reach  and  is  there 
deposited ;  at  a  low  stage  the  area  in  the 
wide  reach  becomes  deficient,  velocity 
increases  and  scour  ensues  ;  the  material 
is  borne  only  to  the  succeeding  and  slug- 
gish pool. 

I  have  presented  the  facts  in  front  of 
St.  Louis  and  at  Horsetail  at  large  be- 
cause they  are,  when  taken  together, 
typical  of  what  does  and  must  take  place 
elsewhere  wherever  like  contrasting  con- 
ditions occur. 

The  movement  of  coarse,  heavy  ma- 
terial is  now  seen  to  be  a  succession  of 
steps;  out  of  the  pool  into  the  wide  reach 
in  time  of  flood,  and  out  of  the  wide  reach 
into  the  succeeding  pool  duiing  the  sub- 
sequent low  stage,  with  a  period  of  rest 
intervening  for  individual  particles,  but  a 
continuity  of  movement  in  the  aggregate. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  de- 
posit cannot  occur  if    the   velocity    be 


greater  than  that  usually  believed  to  be 
capable  of  moving  a  given  material.  And, 
since  the  velocity  everywhere  at  high 
stages  exceeds  the  supposed  limit  requir- 
ed by  sand,  it  is  argued  thnt  flood  time  is 
a  period  of  universal  scour,  and  the  de- 
posits observed  to  occur  must  be  made  at 
the  turn  and  during  the  falling  stage. 
In  answer,  it  may  be  said  that  the  change 
of  velocity  at  transition  from  rising  to 
falling  stage  is  much  less  than  occurs 
from  variation  of  section  at  succeeding 
localities  at  high  and  low  stages  indiffer- 
ently. "  But  it  will  more  effectually  dispose 
of  this  idea  to  ask  where  does  the  material 
eroded  by  a  flood  go  to,  if  scour  be  gen- 
eral and  several  feet  in  depth  ?  And,  if 
fill  be  general  at  falling  stage,  where  does 
the  material  come  from  !  I'he  alternate 
movement  between  pool  and  shoal  alone 
meets  this  difficulty  about  source  and 
storage  of  material. 

Summing  up  the  results  of  the  study  it 
appears : 

1st.  The  cause  of  suspension  is  found 
in  the  uTegularities  of  motion  resulting 
from  work  done  by  tbe  stream  upon  the 
bed  and  banks.  These  irregularities  in 
general  vary  with  the  velocity  of  current 
and  accidents  of  bed  and  bank. 

2d.  Variation  in  the  power  of  suspen- 
sion as  the  water  passes  along  its  course 
is  largely  due  to  relative  values  of  sec- 
tional area,  and  these  depend  chiefly 
upon  width  and  form  of  section. 

3d.  Scour  and  deposit  are,  under  the 
conditions  now  existing  in  the  Mississip- 
pi, local,  not  general  occurrences,  which 
alternate  at  a  given  locality  as  tJie  river 
passes  from  one  extreme  of  stage  or  vol- 
ume to  the  other. 

To  enforce  these  conclusions  I  add  this 
final  fact :  The  volume  of  mattt  r  in  sus- 
pension which  passed  the  foot  of  Buller- 
ton  towhead  between  November  13, 1879, 
and  January  3,  1880,  was  702,000,000 
cubic  feet.  The  amoimt  which  passed 
Fulton  (nine  miles  below)  during  the 
same  time  was  1,011,000,000  cubic  feet ; 
wherefore  the  difference,  1,011,000,000- 
702,000,000=309,000,000,  must  have  been 
obtained  by  erosion  of  the  intermediate 
bed  and  banks.  Between  March  6,  1880, 
and  April  11,  the  volumes  were :  Past 
Bullerton,  907,000,000  cubic  feet;, past 
Fulton,  832,000,000  cubic  feet,  75,000,000 
cubic  feet  being  deposited  in  the  inter- 
mediate bed. 
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Bullerton  is  at  the  foot  of  a  wide  shoal 
reach.  Fulton  is  at  a  narrow  part  of  the 
river.  During  the  first  period  the  river 
rose  26.6  feet,  during  the  second  it  fell 
6  feet. 

The  results,  it  will  be  observed,  are  sim- 
ilar to  those  at  St.  Louis  and  Horsetail, 
but  the  measured  quantities  show  the 
variation  in  suspension  directly.  The 
succession  of  contrasting  local  condi- 
tions is  reversed,  the  pool  following  the 
shoal. 

Variation  of  width  and  form  of  section 
have  appeared  to  be  important  fa'^tors  in 
determining  the  alternate  movement  of 
heavy  material  from  pool  to  shoal,  and 
from  shoal  to  pool,  as  stage  or  volume 
increases  and  diminishes.  It  is  also  cer 
tain  that  an  indefinite  volume  of  heavy 
material  is  brought  into  the  bed  of  the 
river  every  year  by  tributaries,  and  a  like 
volume  must  be  discharged  at  the  mouth, 
in  order  that  a  stable  or  permanent  con- 
dition may  be  maintained.  Under  the 
alternations,  arising  from  yaryinj?  width, 
the  river,  taking  its  whole  length,  is  en- 
cumbered with  the  accumulated  detritus 
of  a  number  of  years,  all  traveling.  If  a 
summation  be  made  in  cubic  units  of  the 
whole  mass  moved  in  a  given  time,  it  will 
exceed  the  actual  discharge  of  solid 
matter  manifold,  but  if  it  be  measured 
as  mass  moved  over  space,  the  summation 
will  be  equal  to  the  movement  of  the  in- 
coming material  from  the  point  of  entrance 
to  the  sea. 

If  we  consider  that  the  material  passing 
a  given  point  can  travel  but  a  short  dis- 
tance in  a  day  at  the  farthest,  we  see  that 
the  sum  total  of  moving  material  must  be 
enormous.  For  instance,  the  summation 
on  July  10,  1880,  must  have  been  several 
hundred  times  the  quantity  observed  at 
Fulton,  3,232,209  cubic  yards,  or  a  total 
measured  by  hundreds  of  millions  of 
cubic  yards. 

Considering  the  movement  in  time  of 
flood  we  must  remember  that  the  arrest 
of  motion  due  to  variation  of  section  is 
not  of  the  whole  mass,  but  of  the  coarser 
part  only,  and  the  arrest  of  this  part  need 
not  be  an  absolute  stoppage,  in  the  sense 
that  no  coarse  materisd  passes  the  wide 
reach  during  the  period  of  accummulation. 
If  a  column  of  men  be  marching  along  a 
street  at  an  unequal  rate,  the  center  mov- 
ing more  slowly  than  the  extremes,  the 


advance  files  will  widen  the  intervals, 
and  the  rear  will  at  the  same  time  close 
in  upon  the  slower  center.  This  center 
illustrates  the  wide  places  in  time  of 
flood.  If  again  the  front  and  rear  sla(^ken 
step  and  the  center  hastens,  the  massing 
will  be  in  front,  and  intervals  will  increase 
at  the  center  and  toward  the  rear.  The 
illustration  now  becomes  parallel  to  mo- 
tion from  wide  to  narrow  sections  at  low 
stacfes. 

The  changes  from  accumulation  to 
waste  (deposit  to  scour),  therefore,  do  not 
imply  a  cessation  of  movement  at  any 
place  or  time,  but  may  be  accounted  for 
by  a  varying  rate  of  progress. 

If  the  variation  of  width  be  suppressed 
by  ''regularization,**  one  of  the  local  com- 
plications of  silt  movements  will  be  re- 
moved, the  rate  and  volume  will  still  vary 
with  the  motive  forces.  The  movement 
of  heavy  bar-forming  material  i^  now  con- 
tinued during  low  stages,  but  in  the  regu- 
lated channel  there  will  be  no  concentra- 
tion of  force  to  enable  low  stages  to  work. 
Will  it  be  possible  to  secure  the  through 
conveyance  of  the  incoming  material  by 
the  flood  1  or  must  we  expect  the  move- 
ment to  be  in  wave  masses,  moved  only 
at  high  stages?  Experience  abroad  seems 
to  indicate  the  latter.  The  problem  will 
then  be  to  reduce  these  masses  to  harm- 
less proportions. 


Blast  Furnaces  iij  Gkeat  Britain. — The 
following  is  the  number  of  blast  furnaces 
at  work  in  diflFerent  parts  of  Great  Britain 
at  the  present  time :  Cumberland,  42  ; 
Derbyshire,  41 ;  Durham,  26 ;  Gloucester- 
shire, 2  ;  Hampshire,  0 ;  Leicestershire, 
2 .  Lincolnshire,  15  ;  Lancashire,  34 ; 
Northamptonshire,  15 ;  Nottinghamshire, 
2 ;  Northumberland,  4  ;  North  Stafford- 
shire, 27  ;  South  Staffordshire,  48 ;  Som- 
ersetshire, 1  ;  Shropshire,  9  ;  Wiltshire, 
3 ;  Yorkshire,  West  Riding,  29 ;  York- 
shire,  North  Riding,  90  ;  North  Wales,  6; 
South  Wales,  65;  Scotland,  107;  total, 
568.  ITie  total  number  of  furnaces  built 
September  30th,  1882, 940 ;  total  number 
of  furnaces  in  blast  September  30th, 
1882,  668;  increase  in  the  number  of 
furnaces  built  since  June  30th,  1882,  4; 
decrease  in  the  number  of  furnaces  in 
blast  since  June  30th,  1882,  2 ;  furnaces 
blown  out  since  June  30bh,  1882,  19. 
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ON  THE  PROPOSE!)  FORTH  BRIDGE. 

Communication  by  Sir  GEO.  B.  AIRY,  and  a  Bejoinder  by  Mr.  BENJAMIN  BAKER. 


An  interesting  account  of  the  plan  of 
the  railway  bridge  for  crossing  the  Forth 
at  Queensferry,  as  designed  by  our  dis- 
tinguished engineer,  Mr.  Fowler,  with  the 
association  of  Mr.  Baker,  was  given  by 
Mr  Baker  to  the  British  Association  at 
their  late  meeting  at  Southampton.  Sup- 
ported as  it  was,  to  the  advantage  of 
those  present,  by  the  exhibition  of  the 
model  of  the  proposed  bridge,  it  must 
have  given  extensive  information  on  the 
character  of  the  structure.  Yet  it  seems 
to  me  that,  amidst  many  valuable  particu- 
lars, on  the  strength  of  materials,  their 
mode  of  appHcation  in  this  instance,  and 
similar  important  subjects — it  would 
hardly  impress  sufficiently,  upon  the 
minds  of  hearers  or  readers,  the  vastness 
of  the  scheme,  the  novelty  of  its  arrange 
ments,  and  the  dangers  (yet  untried)  to 
which,  conjecturally,  it  may  be  subject.  I 
have  thought  therefore,  that  I  might, 
without  impropriety,  offer  to  the  editor 
of  Nature  some  remarks  on  points  which 
after  careful  consideration  have  suggested 
themselves  to  me.  For  some  particulars 
I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Fowler  himself,  and  I  greatly  value  this 
kindness. 

It  is  known  that  at  Queensf(:rry  the 
separation  of  the  river  banks,  or  rather 
that  of  the  piers  next  to  the  banks  at  the 
elevation  required  for  the  railway,  ap- 
proaches to  a  mile.  This  space  is  divided 
by  three  piers  (for  which  there  are  excellent 
foundations  on  rock  and  hard  clay)  into 
four  parts,  but  only  the  two  middle  parts 
concern  us  now.  They  are  exactly  simi- 
lar, and  are  treated  in  exactly  the  same 
way  ;  and  subsequent  allusions,  referring 
ostensibly  to  one,  are  to  be  considered  as 
applicable  to  both.  Each  of  the  three 
piers  is  an  iron  frame,  350  feet  high,  the 
central  p.er  270  feet  wide  (in  the  direc- 
tion of  length  of  the  bridge),  and  each  of 
the  others  160  feet.  Ihese  lofty  frames 
are  braced,  each  upper  angle  on  one  side 
to  lower  angle  on  the  other  side,  with  no 
other  diagonal  bracing,  but  with  a  single 
tie  at  mid-height.  The  lengths  of  the 
diagonal  bracing  are  respectively  about 


430  and  360  feei  The  water-spaces  be- 
tween two  piers  are  each  about  1700  feet, 
and  the  engineering  question  now  is,  how 
this  space  of  1700  feet  (roughly  one-third 
of  a  mile)  is  to  be  bridged  for  tiie  passage 
of  a  railway. 

The  plan  proposed  is,  to  attach  to  each 
side  of  each  frame  (that  is,  to  each  side 
which  will  face  a  traveller  entering  upon 
the  bridg^e)  a  framed  cantilever  or  bracket 
about  675  feet  long  (that  is,  exceeding  in 
length  an  English  furlong  by  15  feet), 
attached  at  top  and  bottom  to  the  iron 
frame  above  mentioned,  bat  having  no 
other  support  in  its  entire  length  of  675 
feet.  To  give  the  reader  a  practical  idea 
of  the  length  of  this  bracket,  I  remark 
that  the  length  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
outside  to  outside,  is  exactly  500  feet; 
and  thus  this  bracket,  which  is  to  project 
over  the  water  without  any  support  what- 
ever, is  longer  than  the  Cathedral  by  175 
feet.  This  in  itself  is  enough  to  excite 
some  fear,  supposing  the  bracket  to  sup- 
port merely  its  own  weight.  But  further, 
the  bracket  bears  also  the  very  consider- 
able weight  of  the  roadway  and  rails.  It 
is  also  heavily  loaded  on  its  point.  The 
two  opposing  brackets  from  tiie  two  iron 
frames  cover  1350  feet,  but  the  whole 
space  to  be  covered  is  1700  feet,  leaving 
350  feet  yet  to  be  supplied  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  railway.  To  furnish  this,  a 
lattice-girder  carrying  a  railway  is  pro- 
vided, rather  more  than  350  feet  long, 
whose  extremities  rest  upon  the  tips  of 
the  two  brackets. 

This  statement  is  enough,  I  think,  to 
justify  great  alarm.  No  specimen^.  I  be- 
lieve, exists  of  any  cantilever  protruding 
to  a  length  comparable,  even  in  a  low  de- 
gree, to  the  enormous  brackets  proposed 
here.  The  only  structures  of  tiiis  clsss, 
in  ordinary  mechanics,  known  to  me,  are 
the  swing-bridges  for  crossing  dock-en- 
trances, and  the  like,  and  these  are  abso- 
lutely petty  in  the  present  comparison. 

I  now  adveii;  to  the  weights  of  the 
principal  portions  of  the  bridge,  and  the 
strains  which  they  will  create.  I  under- 
stand that  the  weight  of  the  two  parallel 
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braced  sides  of  one  bracket  is  about  3360 
tons,  to  which  is  to  be  added  the  weight 
of  roadway  and  rails  for  675  feet,  on 
which  I  have  no  information.  I  proceed 
to  inquire  what  strains,  in  the  nature  of 
horizontal  pull  at  the  top  of  the  pier  and 
horizontal  push  at  the  bottom  of  the  pier, 
will  be  caused  by  this  weight.  If  the 
weight  were  evenly  dispersed  over  the 
triangular  bracket,  its  centre  of  gravity 
would  be  distant  from  the  pier  by  one- 
third  of  the  distance  of  the  point  from 
the  pier.  But  as  no  vertical  bar  near  the 
pier  is  included  in  the  weight  above,  1 
must  take  a  larger  factor,  say  \.  The 
vertical  weight  being  3360  tons,  acting  at 
a  distance  from  the  pier  of  |  x  675  feet, 
and  the  separation  of  the  points  of  con- 
nection with  thQ  pier  being  350  feet,  it  is 
easily  seen  that  the  horizontal  pull  at  the 
top  and  push  at  the  bottom  are  each 
about  2600  tons.  The  inclined  tension 
along  the  great  upper  bar  of  the  canti- 
lever and  the  inclined  thrust  along  the 
great  lower  bar  of  the  cantilever  are  tiiere- 
fore  each  about  2670  tons.  The  extremities 
of  the  great  upper  bar  and  the  great 
lower  bar  being  connected  at  the  point 
of  the  bracket,  and  (for  a  moment)  no 
other  weight  being  supposed  to  act,  there 
is  no  tension  or  thrust  at  that  point,  and 
therefore  the  tension  and  the  thrust  in- 
crease gradually,  according  to  the  attach- 
ment of  their  loids,  from  nothing  at  the 
point  of  the  bracket  to  2670  tons  at  con- 
nection with  the  pier. 

But  the  point  of  the  bracket  is  perma 
nently  loaded  with  half  the  weight  of  the 
intermediate  350-feet  railway,  or  363 
tons,  and  occasionally  loaded  with  the 
whole  weight  of  a  railway  train,  say  for  a 
passenger  train  150  tons  (a  mineral  train 
would  be  heavier).  The  vertical  weight 
of  513  tons  thus  introduced  would  be 
met  by  a  tension  of  1004  tons  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  great  upper  bar, 
and  a  thrust  of  1004  tons  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  great  lower  bar. 
Thus  we  have — 

For  the  great  upper  bar,  a  tenison  in- 
creasing from  1004  tons  neai'  its  point,  to 
3674  tons  near  the  pier. 

For  the  great  lower  bar,  a  thrust  in- 
creasing from  1004  tons  near  its  point,  to 
3674  tons  near  the  pier. 

The  second  of  these  statements  partic 
ularly  requires  attention. 

Mechanical  students  and  professional 


engineers  are  accustomed  to  estimate  by 
numerical  measure  the  magnitude  of  a 
horizontal  or  nearly  a  horizontal  thrust 
but  persons  in  ordinary  life  scarcely  at- 
tach a  clear  meaning  to  such  a  phrase.  I 
am  therefore  compelled  to  make  a  some- 
what violent  explanatory  supposition, 
with  the  hope  that  it  may  convey  a  prac- 
tical impression  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
statements  just  given. 

The  great  lower  bar  is  in  fact  a  nearly 
flat  frame,  braced  from  side  to  side,  about 
120  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  about 
40  feet  wide  at  the  top,  and  690  feet 
long.  Suppose  this  structure  to  be 
planted  vertically,  say  in  St  Paul's 
Churchyard,  without  any  bars,  chains,  or 
any  thing  else,  below  its  vertex,  to  pre- 
vent motion  edgewise,  but  with  bracing 
(which,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
would  suffice,  but  which  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  further  remark)  to  prevent  its 
moving  flatwise.  Its  top  would  be  310 
feet  higher  than  the  top  of  the  cross  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Suppose  a  weight 
of  1000  tons  to  be  placed  on  its  very  top, 
and  additional  weights  (if  necessary)  to 
be  placed  at  its  sides,  till  the  whole 
weight  pressing  the  ground  is  3600  tons. 
In  this  state  its  condition  is  exactly  that 
of  the  great  lower  bar,  as  regards  the 
crushing  and  distorting  tendency  of  the 
weights  (although  the  upper  weight  itself 
ought  to  be  considered  as  partially  pro- 
tected from  lateral  movement  by  the 
great  upper  bar).  With  this  enormous 
load  at  this  stupendous  height,  would 
the  citizens  of  London  in  the  Churchyard 
below  feel  themselves  in  perfect  security? 
1  think  not ;  and  I  claim  the  same  privi- 
lege of  entertaining  the  sense  of  insecur- 
ity of  the  proposed  Forth  bridge. 

The  danger  arising  from  the  endwise 
action  of  so  large  a  force  on  so  long  a 
bar  or  frame,  is  produced  by  the  curva- 
ture technically  called  *•  buckling,"  and 
there  appears  to  be  fear  of  its  occurrence 
in  various  parts  of  the  bracket,  and  in 
some  parts  sequentially,  that  is  to  say, 
that  a  buckling  of  a  minor  order  might 
lead  to  a  buckling  of  a  more  important 
order.  Thus,  proceeding  from  the  pier, 
the  first  support  of  the  great  lower  bar 
is  by  a  suspension  rod  from  the  great 
upper  bar,  to  which,  as  regards  merely 
the  suspension-rod,  there  can  be  no  ob- 
jection. But  the  upper  attachment  of 
this  suspension-rod  is    supported  by  a 
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thrust-rod  about  340  feet  long.  Can  this  i  that  an  active  mind  could  invent :  in 
rod  be  considered  safe  against  buckling  1  particular  he  provided  that  the  maBonrj 
In  the  total  absence  of  experiment  or :  for  final  support  of  the  tubes  should  be 
explanation,  I  may  be  permitted  to  ex- 
press a  doubt  of  safety.     And  if  that  rod 


fail,  the  corresponding  part  of  the  great 


raised  as  quickly  as  possible  to  take  the 
bearing  of  the  tubes  at  every  moment. 
Yet  an  accident,  though  a  small  one,  did 


lower  bar  will  sink,  it  will  buckle  under  happen.  The  ends  of  the  tubes  were 
its  enormous  end-thrust,  and  the  bridge  raised  by  the  power  of  hydraulic  presses ; 
will  be  ruined.  The  second  support  of  the  cylinder  of  one  of  these  presses 
the  great  lower  bar  depends,  in  like  man- .  burst,  and  the  end  of  the  tube  fell  three 
ner,  on  a  thrust  rod  whose  length  is  240 '  or  four  inches.  This  minute  fall,  in  the 
feet ;  considerations  of  the  same  kind  ap-  ,  judgment  of  the  attendant  engineers, 
ply  to  it,  though  probably  in  a  minor  de- ;  gave  a  strain  to  the  tube  such  as  it  never 
gree.  sustained  before  or  since.     (This    acci- 

Experienced  engineers  must  have  dent  came  first  to  my  knowledge  in  a 
known  instances  in  which  buildings  have  \  lingular  way.  With  the  assistance  of  my 
fallen  from  want  of  consideration  of ;  friends,  Captain  Tupman,  R.  M.  A.,  and 
i)uckling.  The  following  occurred  within  James  Carpenter,  Esq.,  and  before  hav- 
my  knowledge.  When  the  Brunswick  |  ing  heard  of  the  accident,  I  made  experi- 
Theatre  was  built,  the  construction  of  its '  ments  on  the  state  of  permanent  magnet- 
trussed  iron  roof  was  greatly  extolled,  ism  of  the  great  iron  tubes.  One  of 
and  Mr.  WheweJl  and  myself,  then  resid-  these  showed  an  anomaly,  somewhat  sim- 
ing  at  Cambridge,  and  proposing  to  visit  ilar  to  that  of  iron  heavily  struck.  On 
London  about  the  same  time,  had  ar-  my  mentioning  this  to  Mr.  Edwin  Clark 
ranged  to  inspect  the  truss.  But  before  and  others,  the  phenomenon  was  at  once 
we  reached  London  it  was  ruined.  There  referred  to  the  accidental  shock  which  I 
was  no  adequete  bracing  of  the  principal ;  have  described.) 

rafters  in  the  plane  of  the  roof ;  the  sus- 1  Much  has  been  said  on  the  action  of 
pension  of  a  very  slight  weight  on  the  j  the  wind,  and  on  the  difference  of  that 
great  tie  caused  the  rafters  to  buckle  action  upon  a  suspended  bridge,  and 
sideways,  and  the  roof  fell,  destroying  |  upon  a  girder  bridge.  In  regard  (first) 
the  building.  ;  to  the  amount  of  pressure,  1  refer  to  a 

I  am  not  aware  whether  a  theory  of  ^  former  letter  of  mine,  correctly  cited  in 
buckling  finds  place  in  any  of  the  books  i  the  evidence  before  the   Committee  on 


which  treat  of  engineering  in  somewhat 
mathematical  form.  But  there  ought  to 
be  such.  It  can  be  formed  with  no  diffi- 
culty and  little  trouble,  giving  such  a 
form  of  result,  that  all  that  will  be  re- 
quired in  any  case,  to  determine  the  end- 
pressure  which  can  safely  be  applied  to 
the  end  of  a  bar,  will  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  length  of  a  bar,  and  the 
curvature  caused  by  a  transversal  strain 
(determined  by  simple  experiment).  This 
theorem  ought  to  applied  in  every  in- 
;8tance. 

I  need  scarcely  to  remark  that  evei*y 
construction  is  liable  to  chance-errors  of 
unforeseen  character,  and  I  think  that  the 
proposed  construction,  which  depends 
for  its  safety  entirely  on  the  maintenance 
of  the  thrust-principle  in  perfection,  is 
more  liable  than  any  other  to  danger 
from  these  causes.  A  rivet-head  may 
slip,  or  a  screw  may  strip,  and  all  may  be 
imperilled.     Robert    Stephenson,    when 


the  fall  of  the  Tay  Bridge,  in  which  I 
state  that  the  maximum  pressure  may  be 
more  than  40  lbs.  on  the  square  foot  (I 
should  say  more  than  50  lbs.  for  Scot- 
land), but  that  this  action  is  so  limited, 
both  in  time  and  in  local  extent  [and  is, 
I  add,  so  continually  varying  in  direc- 
tion], that  the  average  of  direct  pressure 
probably  would  not  exceed  10  lbs.  on  the 
squztre  foot.  In  regard  (secondly)  to  the 
difference  of  wind-action  in  the  two  sys- 
tems of  construction  ; — the  immediate 
effect  of  the  wind  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
shock,  of  limited  extent,  which  is  much 
less  likely  to  be  injurious  on  a  compara- 
tively flexible  frame  siispended  from 
above,  than  on  a  jointed  frame  where 
every  joint  must  be  tight,  and  where 
ruin  will  follow  disturbance,  in  the  pro- 
posed Forth  Bridge,  however,  there  is  a 
risk  of  danger  of  the  most  serious  kind, 
which  may  perhaps  surpass  all  the  other 
dangers.     It  arises  from  the  horizontal 


the   Menai  Bridge,  used  every  caution  [  action  of  {he  wind  on  the    great  pro- 
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jectmg  brackets,  and  its  tendency  to 
wrench  them  laterally  from  their  attach- 
ments. Tl^e  ruinous  force  depends,  not 
fiimply  on  the  magnitude  of  the  wind's 
pressure,  but  also  on  its  leverage ;  as 
measured  by  the  proportion  of  the  height 
of  the  Tay  Bridge  or  the  length  of  the 
bracket  of  the  Forth  Bridge,  to  the  sepa- 
ration (in  each  case)  of  Uieir  horizontal 
attachments  to  the  solid  piers.  The  lev- 
erage is  considerably  greater  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  proposed  Forth  Bridge 
than  it  was  in  that  of  the  unfortunate 
Tay  Bridge,  and  we  may  reasonably  ex- 
pect the  destruction  of  the  Forth  Brdge 
in  a  lighter  gale  than  that  which  de- 
stroyed the  Tay  Bridge. 

I  may  now  collect  the  heads  of  my  re- 
marks on  the  proposed  Forth  Bridge : 

I.  The  proposed  construction  is,  as 
applied  to  railway  bridges,  entirely 
novel. 

n.  The  magnitude  of  its  parts  is  enor- 
mous. 

III.  There  has  been  no  succession  of 
instances  of  the  construction,  with  the 
rising  degrees  of  magnitude,  which  might 
furnish  experimental  knowledge  of  some 
of  the  risks  of  construction. 

rV.  The  safety  of  the  bridge  depends 
entirely  on  a  system  of  end-thrusts  upon 
very  long  rods  ;  a  system  which  appears 
generally  objectionable,  but  particularly 
so  when  the  length  of  th'e  rods  is  very 
great. 

V.  No  reference  is  made  to  theory  ap- 
plied to  the  buckling  of  rods  under  end 
thrusts. 

VI.  The  liability  to  ruinous  disturb- 
ance by  the  lateral  power  of  the  wind 
acting  with  the  leverage  of  the  long 
brackets  appears  to  be  alarmingly  great. 

My  own  impression  is,  that  the  pro- 
posed construction  is  not  a  safe  one,  and 
I  should  be  happy  to  hear  that  it  is 
withdrawn. 

1  refer  unhesitatingly  to  '*  the  Suspen- 
sion Bridge  "  as  the  construction  which  I 
should  recommend.  On  this  system  gen- 
erally I  remark :  (1)  that  I  am  incredu- 
lous as  to  the  oscillation  of  8  feet  in  ex- 
tent, or  any  sensible  part  of  it ;  (2)  that 
if  the  railway  is  slightly  arched  upwards 
to  the  degree  corresponding  to  depres- 
sion caused  by  an  average  train,  such  a 
train  will  run  on  a  horizontal  plain ;  (3) 
that  a  stiffening  lattice  may  be  used  with 


very  good  effect  against  vertical  oscilla- 
tions from  all  causes. 

The  considerable  height  of  the  piers, 
and  the  great  length  of  the  suspension- 
chains,  are  matters  to  be  viewed  care- 
fully. 

To  reduce  them  as  far  as  possible,  I 
would  suggest  for  examination  the  fol- 
lowing proposals : 

1.  Suppose  the  stone  or  iron  piers  to 
be  much  lower  than  the  plans  hitherto 
proposed,  and  suppose  that  the  top  of  a 
pier  carries  a  bracket  on  each  side,  so 
that  the  great  suspending  chain  passes 
over  the  points  of  the  brackets,  and  its 
suspending  action  begins  at  those  points. 
The  bracket  frame  may  be  horizontal 
where  it  passes  the  top  of  the  pier ;  or  it 
may  be  raised  in  a  horn  on  each  side, 
and  thus  adapted  to  a  smaller  height  of 
pier.  By  this  construction,  with  brack- 
ets 160  feet  long  (a  trifle  compared  with 
those  of  the  proposed  cantilevers),  the 
piers  may  without  difficulty  be  shortened 
200  feet,  and  the  acting- length  of  sus- 
pending chain  may  be  reduced  150  feet 
at  each  end,  or  300  feet  over  each  water- 
channel.  This  would  leave  much  liberty 
in  regard  to  the  curvature  of  the  chain. 

2.  It  is  very  desirable,  if  possible,  to 
reduce  the  specific  weight  of  the  chain 
per  yard,  corresponding  to  a  specified 
suspension  strain.  This  has  been  at- 
tempted on  the  Continent  by  the  use  of 
wire,  and  it  has  been  highly  praised  for 
its  combination  of  lightness  and  strength. 
The  longest  carriage-bridge  that  I  have 
passed  (that  of  Freyburg,  890  feet  span) 
is  a  wire  bridge.  I  have  also  crossed  the 
Rhone  at  Montelimart  by  wire  arches  of 
considerable  span.  1  know  not  whether 
this  construction  has  been  tried  in  Eng- 
land. 

G.  B.  AiKT. 


I  have  read  Sir  George  Airy's  criticism 
of  the  design  for  the  proposed  Forth 
Bridge  with  interest.  So  far  as  engi- 
neers are  concerned  the  letter  calls  for  no 
reply ;  but  as  others  pardonably  ignorant 
of  the  present  state  of  engineering  science 
may  feel  the  same  'difficulties  as  Sir 
George  Airy,  I  propose  with  your  per- 
mission to  offer  a  few  explanations. 

Sir  G.  Airy  summarizes  his  remarks 
under  six  heads,  but  I  think  two  would 
have  sufficed,  viz. :  that  the  bridge  was 
too  big  to  please  Sir  George,  and  that 
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the  engineers  were  presumably  incompe- 
tent. As  to  size,  for  example,  Sir  George 
considers  the  fact  of  the  cantilever  being 
"  longer  than  the  Cathedral  by  175  feet 
is  in  itself  enough  to  excite  some  fear,'^  and 
even  to  *'  justify  great  alarm,"  But  when  I 
look  for  some  justification  for  this  bold 
statement  I  find  that  Sir  George  does  not 
advance  any  reason  whatever,  nor  make 
use  in  any  way  of  his  liigh  mathematical 
attainments,  but  simply  shifts  the  respon- 
sibiHty  for  this  alarm  on  to  the  shoulders 
of  the  "citizens  of  London/*  asking 
"would  they  feel  themselves  in  perfect 
security  1  1  think  not ;  and  I  claim  the 
aame  privilege  of  entertainiDg  the  Bense 
of  insecurity  for  the  proposed  Forth 
Bridge." 

If  Sir  George  had  alleged  that  the 
stresses  on  the  cantilever  could  not  be 
calculated,  or  that  the  strength  of  the 
steel  ties  and  struts  could  not  be  pre- 
dicted, or  that  the  cantilever  could 
not  be  erected,  I  might  have  replied  by 
pubUshing  diagrams  of  stresses,  results  of 
experiments,  and  the  names  of  the  firms 
who  have  tendered  for  the  work.  I  can- 
not, however,  answer  an  argument  based 
upon  the  supposed  fears  of  the  "  citizens 
of  London." 

To  prove  that  Sir  George's  criticisms 
imply  a  charge  of  incompetency  on  the 
part  of  the  engineers,  I  need  only  point 
out  that  in  one  sentence  he  remarks  that 
"experienced  engineers  must  have 
known  instances  in  which  buildings  have 
failed  from  want  of  consideration  of 
buckling,"  and  in  another,  that  *'  there 
appears  to  be  a  fear  of  its  occurrence  in 
various  parts  of  the  bracket,"  when  "  the 
bridge  will  be  ruined."  Sir  George's 
conclusions  on  this  head  are,  however,  as 
he  fairly  enough  stites,  "  made  in  the 
total  absence  of  experiment  or  explana- 
tion," and  in  ignorance  whether  "a  the- 
ory of  buckling  finds  place  in  any  of  the 
books  which  tre.it  of  engineering."  To 
assume,  however,  that  an  engineer  is 
similarly  ignorant,  clearly  amounts  to  a 
grave  charge  of  incompetency.  Again 
how  incompetent  must  the  engineer  be 
who  required  to  be  informed  thit  the 
"horizontal  action  of  the  wind  on  the 
great  projecting  brackets  depends  not 
simply  on  the  wind's  pressure,  but  a' so 
on  its  leverage,"  or  who  neglected  to 
provide  for  the  consequent  stresses.  Yet 
Sir  George  does  not  hesitate  to  say  in 


reference  to  this,  that  "  in  the  proposed 
Forth  bridge  there  is  a  risk  of  danger  of 
the  most  serious  kind,  which  may  perhaps 
suipass  all  other  dangers." 

As  Sir  George  in  the  whole  of  his  let- 
ter does  not  produce  a  single  figure  or 
fact  in  support  of  his  very  serious  charges, 
I  must,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Fowler  and  my- 
self, explain  that  it  was  from  no  want  of 
data.  At  Sir  George's  request  he  was- 
furnished  with  every  necessary  detail  for 
ascertaining  the  maximum  stress  on  each 
member,  and  the  factor  of  safety.  I 
stated  in  the  paper  referred  to  by  Sir 
George  at  the  commencement  of  his  let- 
ter, that  under  the  combined  action  of 
an  impossible  rolling  load  of  3400  tons 
upon  one  span,  and  a  hurricane  of  56 
lbs.  per  square  foot,  the  maximum  streser 
upon  the  steel  would  in  no  case  exceed 
7^  tons  per  square  inch.  Any  useful 
criticism  must  be  directed  to  prove  that 
such  load  is  not  enough  or  that  such 
stress  is  too  great.  Nothing  can  be  de- 
cided by  appeals  to  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don. 

Sir  George's  remarks  about  what  he 
terms  "buckling,"  and  the  "total  absence 
of  experiment,"  I  can  hardly  reconcile 
with  his  having  read  my  paper,  because 
I  have  there  devoted  six  pages  to  the 
question  ot  long  struts,  and  have  given 
the  results  of  the  most  recent  experi- 
ments on  flexure  by  myself  and  others. 
When  he  asks  whether  a  tubular  strut 
340  feet  long  would  be  safe  against 
buckling,  he  has  evidently  overlooked  the 
twenty  years'  existence  of  the  Saltash 
bridge,  which  has  a  tubular  arched  iron 
strut  455  feet  long,  subject  to  higher 
stresses  than  Kre  any  of  the  steel  struts 
in  the  proposed  bridge.  Reference  i& 
made  to  the  fall  of  the  roof  of  the  Bruns- 
wick Theatre,  which  is  attributed  to  bu(  k- 
ling.  This  accident  occurred  about  fifty - 
four  years  ago,  and  consequently  consid- 
erably before  my  time  ;  nevertheless  I 
have  heard  of  it  often  ;  and  if  I  am  not 
I  mistaken,  the  verdict  of  the  jury  was  to 
the  effect  that  the  fall  of  the  roof  was 
due  to  a  carpenter's  shop  weighing  about 
twenty-five  tons  having  been  built  on  the 
tie-rod,  which  sagged  under  the  weight, 
and  so  pulled  the  feet  of  the  principals 
off  the  wall.  However  that  may  be  mat- 
ters little,  as  engineers  are  in  posses- 
sion of  more  recent  and  trustworthy  data 
than  the  personal  reminiscences  of  Sir 
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George  Airy.  American  bridges  invaria' 
bly  have  long  struts,  and  consequently 
there  is  no  lack  of  practical  experience  on 
the  subject. 

The  late  Astronomer  Royal  thinks  that 
^'  the  proposed  construction  is  not  a  safe 
one,*'  and  hopes  to  see  it  withdrawn. 
When  he  wrote  his  letter  it  probably  did 
not  occur  to  him  that  rival  railway  com- 
panies might  be  only  too  glad  to  seize  hold 
of  anything  which  might  prejudice  the 
Forth  bridge  project  and  alarm  the  con- 
tractors who  were  preparing  their  ten- 
ders for  the  work.  I  do  not  complain  of 
Sir  George's  action,  as  it  involves  a  mat- 
ter of  taste  of  which  he  is  sole  judge.  I 
would  only  mention  that  when  he  penned 
the  above  sentence  he  had  been  furnished 
by  the  engineers  with  the  parliamentary 
evidence  and  other  documents  necessary 
to  inform  him  of  the  following  facts : — 
(1)  That  a  wind  pressure  of  448  lbs.  per 
square  foot  upon  the  front  surface 
would,  as  stated  in  my  paper  on  the 
Forth  Bridge,  be  **  required  to  upset  the 
bridge,  and  under  this  ideal  pressure, 
though  the  wind  bracing  would,  it  is 
true,  be  on  the  point  of  failing,  none  of 
the  great  tubes  or  tension  members  of 
the  main  girders  would  even  be  perma- 
nently deformed."  (2)  From  the  evidence 
given  before  the  Tay  Bridge  Commis- 
sioners, Sir  George,  being  a  witness, 
would  know  that,  even  supposing  the 
workmanship  had  been  good,  a  wind 
pressure  of  about  one- tenth  of  the  pre- 
ceeding  would  have  sufficed  to  destroy 
the  Tay  Bridge.  (3)  He  would  also  re- 
member, no  doubt,  his  own  report  of 
1873,  wherein  he  says  that  *'  the  greatest 
wind  pressure  to  which  a  plain  surface 
like  that  of  the  Forth  Bridge  will  be  sub- 
jected in  its  whole  extent  is  10  lbs.  per 
square  foot."  (4)  The  Parliamentary 
evidence  would  have  informed  him  that 
the  proposed  design  was  the  outcome 
of  many  months  consideration  by  the 
engineers-in-chief  of  the  companies  inter- 
ested, representing  a  joint  capital  of  225 
millions  sterling,  and  that  it  was  referred 
to  a  Special  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  to  a  Special  Committee  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  inspecting  officers 
for  examination  and  report,  and  that  the 
reports  of  engineers  and  committees 
were  alike  unanimous  in  testifying  to  the 
exceptional  strength  and  stability  of  the 
proposed  bridge.   As  a  sample  of  foreign 


opinion,  I  would  quote  that  of  Mr. 
Clarke,  the  eminent  American  engineer 
and  contractor,  who  has  built  more  big 
bridges  himself  than  are  to  be  found  in 
the  whole  of  this  country,  and  who  has 
just  completed  a  viaduct  301  feet  in 
height,  by  far  the  tallest  in  the  world. 
Referring  to  the  proposed  bridge,  he 
writes :  *'  If  my  opinion  is  of  any  value  I 
wish  to  say  that  a  more  thoroughly  prac- 
tical and  well  considered  design  I  have 
ever  seen  "  I  need  hardly  say  that  the 
opinion  of  such  a  man  has  far  more 
weight  than  that  of  an  army  of  ama- 
teurs. 

Sir  George  Airy  refers  "unhesitat- 
ingly to  the  suspension  bridge"  as 
the  construction  which  he  should 
recommend.  He  has  clearly  learnt 
nothing  on  that  head  during  the  past 
ten  years.  In  a  report  on  the  late 
Sir  Thomas  Bouch's  design  for  the 
Forth  Bridge  on  the  suspension  princi- 
ple, dated  April  9,  1873,  he  says :  "  I  have 
no  doubt  of  the  perfect  success  of  this 
bridge,  and  1  should  be  proud  to  have 
my  name  associated  with  it."  Chiefly  on 
this  recommendation,  and  in  spite  of 
numerous  warnings  from  practical  men, 
the  bridge  was  commenced,  but  it  had  to 
be  abandoned  after  spending  many  thou- 
sands, because  having  reference  to  the 
fate  of  the  Tay  Bridge,  it  was  pronounced 
by  the  Board  of  '1  rade  and  every  engi- 
neer of  experience  at|  home  and  abroad 
to  be  totally  unfit  to  carry  railway  trains 
in  safety  across  the  Forth. 

Sir  George  Airy  stands  alone  in  his  ad- 
vocacy of  a  suspension  bridge  for  high 
speed  traffic,  and  in  his  vi<3ws  as  to  the 
force  and  action  of  the  wind  on  such  a 
structure.  ITiat  being  so  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say  that  I  should  have  felt  no 
little  misgiving  if  he  had  approved  of 
the  substituted  girder  bridge,  because  it 
has  been  the  aim  of  Mr.  Fowler  and  my- 
self to  design  a  structure  of  exceptional 
strength  and  rigidity,  differing  in  every 
essential  respect  from  that  with  which  Sir 
George  evidently  would  still  be  proud  to 
have  his  name  associated.       B.  Baker. 


DoRntG  the  half-year  ending  30th  June 
last  the  engines  of  the  London,  Chatham 
and  Dover  Railway  made  1,6:27,283  train 
miles,  and  the  total  cost  for  locomotive 
power  was  £68,053. 
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ON  THE  DRAUGHT  OF  CHIMNEYS. 


From  **  The  Builder." 


The   attention    of  the    Mathematical 
and    Physical    Section    of   the    British 
Association  was,  on  the  80th  of  August, 
called  by  their  president,  Lord  Bayleigh, 
to  the  very  humble  practical  inquiry  as 
to  the  effect  of  wind  on  the  draught  of 
chimneys.     It  would  be  difficult  more 
aptly  to  illustrate  the  true  connection 
between  the  pursuit  of  pure  science,  and 
the  most  everyday  annoyances   of  do- 
mestic life  (with  a  view  to  the  removal 
of  the  latter),  than  is  afforded  by  this 
announcement.     As  a  prime  feature  in 
the  architecture  of  dwelHng  houses  the 
chimney  demands  a  chapter  to  itself. 
And  it  is  well  that  the  basis  of  this  chap- 
ter should  be  mathematical.     "With  re- 
gard to  draught,  we  have  more  than  once 
had  occasion  to  remark  that  it  is  a  func- 
tion of  the  height  of  the  chimney  tubes. 
We  do  not,  of  course,  apply  the  remark 
without  modification  to  the  details  of  the 
ill-constructed  chimneys.  Many  chimneys 
smoke    from    positive     ill-construction, 
having  a  narrow  part,  an  ugly  bend,  or  a 
downward  portion  in  their  conduit,  which 
the  normal  draught  is  not  strong  enough 
to  overcome.    O&ers  smoke  because  they 
form  the  shortest  channel  by  which  air 
can    enter    the    house    to    supply    the 
draught  of  the  loftier  chimneys.     Where 
there  are  two  chimneys  in  one  room,  and 
the    doors     and    windows    are    closed, 
lighting  a  fire  in  one  chimney  will  ordi- 
narily cause  down-draught  in  the  other, 
as  the  readiest  mode  of  maintaining  the 
atmospheric  equilibrium.     In  most  cases, 
however,  the  addition  of  a  yard  or  so  to 
the  height  of  the  chimney  stack,  suppos- 
ing that  to  be  already  above  the  highest 
part  of  the  interior  of  the  house  which 
it  ventilates,  will  prove  more  useful  than 
the  addition  of  any  of  those  curiously 
contorted     and    wholly    non  pneumatic 
contrivances,  the  endless  variety  of  which 
tortures  the  eye   of  the  mechanically- 
minded  man    as  he  whirls    along   the 
suburban  railwavs. 

Apart  from  the  questions  of  normal 
draught,  and  of  internal  regularity  of 
construction,  is  the  effect  of  wind  on  the 
draught  of  chimneys.     This  varies  very 


much  with  the  locality  of  the  house.     It 
may  be  said  to  be  primarily  a  question 
of  sight.     Neither  is  it  a  question  always 
to  be  settled,  a  priori^  by  the  architect 
The  action  of  wind,  although,  of  course, 
always  determined  by  physical  laws,  is  so 
subtle,    and    so    delicately  affected   by 
slight  causes,   that   there  are    cases  in 
which  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  foretell 
it.     What  is  more  common  than  to  have 
a  chimney  that  answers  perfectly  well, 
except  when  the  wind  is  in  one  particular 
point  of  the  compass  t     And  why  does  it 
then  smoke?     To  be  able  to  reply  to 
this  question  is  to  be  able  to  cure  the 
defect;  but  how  often  is  the  difficulty 
regarded   as   insuperable?    It  may    be 
useful  to  cite  an  instance  of  the  deflec- 
tion of  wind  in  a  manner  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  explain,  and  that  could  certainly 
never  have  been    anticipated.     On  the 
lovely  plain  of  Sorrento,  sloping  towards 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  in  the  midst  of  its 
own  gardens  and  orange  groves,  stands  a 
stately  palace,  which,  in  the  days  when 
the  name  of  Nelson  was  a  terror  on  the 
seas,  was  a  favorite  haunt  of  the  Queen 
of  Naples,  and  was  not  unfamiliar  to  our 
great  sea  captain.     There  are  no  rocks, 
lofty  buildings,  or  overhanging  trees  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  and  nothing  that 
is  apparently  likely  to  interfere  with  the 
free  movement  of  the  wind,  from  what- 
ever quarter  it  may  blow.     The  aspect 
of  the  front  of  the  palace  is  northerly, 
looking  over  the  Bay  towards  Naples, 
and  the  hills  behind  it.     On  a  few  occa- 
sions— some  three  or  four  times,  perhaps, 
in  the  year — a  strong  east  wind  sweeps 
across    the    peninsula,    and    is    clearly 
indicated  as  to  its  course  by  the  straight 
and  level  stream  of  smoke  that  it  drives 
from  the  cone  of  Vesuvius  across  the 
Bay.     But  on  these  occasions,  the  cur- 
rent   is   so    deflected  by  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Bay,   fully  twenty  miles 
distant,  as  to  drive  on  the  front  of  the 
palace ;   that  is  to  *  say,   in  a  direction 
pointing  nearly    due    north  with  such 
force  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  dose 
the  persianiy  or  outer  window-shutters, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  great  drawing- 
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room  windows  from  being  blown  bodily 
in.  Full  familiarity  with  the  spot  does 
not  afford  any  very  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomenon,  of  which,  how- 
ever, we  can  speak  from  repeated  per- 
sonal observation. 

This,  perhaps,  may  be  regarded  as  an 
extreme  case.  Nevertheless,  it  is  typical 
of  not  a  few  instances  in  which  currents 
may  be  detected  after  a  house  is  built, 
the  existence  and  effect  of  which  the 
architect  cannot  be  blamed  for  not  having 
foreseen,  but  the  influence  of  which  on 
the  draught  of  his  chimneys  will  be,  for 
80  many  days  in  the  year,  at  once  irre- 
sistible and  intolerable.  There  is  now 
absolutely  nothing  for  it,  in  such  a  case, 
but  to  put  out  the  fires.  We  do  not 
say  that  a  cowl  may  not  be  of  use,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  speak 
from  any  experience  of  the  action  of  a 
cowl  under  such  conditions. 

Here,    then,    comes  in   the  scientific 
part  of  the  question  as  attacked  by  Lord 
Bayleigh.     What  is  the  effect  of  a  cross 
current  of  wind  on   the   draught  of  a 
chimney  1   As  the  direction  of  the  wind  is 
more  and  more  downward,  his  lordship 
replies,  the  up-draught  of  the  chimney 
diminishes,  but  does  not  turn  backwards, 
that  is   to  say,   become   down-draught 
until  the  inchnation  amounts  to  about 
30^.     This    is    an   important    point    at 
which  to  aiTive.    It  is,  however,  obviously 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  precise  features 
of  the  cases  where  the  experiments  were 
made,   before  formulating  any  absolute  | 
rule  on  the  subject.     The  height  of  the  ' 
top  of  the  chimney,  both  above  the  sea 
level   and  above   the   basement  of    the 
house,  is  one  fact  needful  to  determine. 
The  force  of  the  wind  is  another.     Thus, 
a  wind  of  the  velocity  of  ten  or  twenty 
miles  an  hour  blowing  downwards  at  a 
measured  angle  would  produce  a  very 
different  effect    on    the    dr>iught    of   a 
chimney  40  ft.  high  from  that  which  it 
would  have  on  the  draught  of  a  chimney 
100  ft.  high.     If  our  recently  published 
table  on  wind  pressure  (ante,  p  200)  be 
referred  to,  it  will  be  seen  how  important 
are  these  data  for  the  solution  of  the 
problem. 

Again,  the  maximum  up-draught,  we 
are  told,  is  not  with  a  direction  of  wind 
vertically  upward,  but  with  one  miking 
an  angle  of  about  30°  with  the  vertical. 
This  is  a  result  which  it  is  without  our 


experience  either  to  confirm  or  to  ques- 
tion. But  it  is  clear  that  the  cases  must 
be  extremely  rare,  if  ever  they  occur,  in 
which  the  top  of  a  chimney  would  be 
exposed  to  a  wind  blowing  upwards  at  a 
more  acute  angle  than  30°.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  same  angle  as  the  limit 
of  downward  and  of  upward  efficiency 
is  as  elegant  as  it  is  unexpected. 

A  yet  more  practical  part  of  the  subject 
is  the  remark  of  Lord  Bayleigh,  that  a 
"  chimney  with  a  T-piece  at  the  top  never 
produced  an  unfavorable  effect  on  the 
up-draught,  and  only  in  one  case  failed 
to  produce  a  favorable  one."  Professor 
de  Chaumont  thought  vertical  ends  would 
increase  resistance  to  the  up-draught. 
So  do  ninety-nine  people  out  of  a  hundred. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
Lord  Bayleigh  is  right,  and  that  general 
opinion  is  wrong,  provided,  tjiat  is  to  say, 
that  the  protection  of  the  chimney-top 
be  rightly  designed.  And  we  say 
this  absolutely  and  iuihesit:itingly,  be- 
cause our  judgment  is  based  on  the  two 
independent  and  concurrent  sources  of 
evidence  afforded  by  observation  and  by 
direct  experiment.  In  Southern  Italy 
chimneys,  no  doubt,  are  comparatively 
few,  but  they  exist  in  many  buildings, 
and  no  Italian  architect  would  dream  of 
leiving  a  vertical  flue  or  pipe  open  at  the 
top  to  receive  the  tremendous  downpour 
of  rain  which  occasionally  occurs  in  Italy 
with  almost  tropical  violence.  The  aj^er- 
ture  of  the  chimuey  is  always  roofed  over, 
the  smoke  escaping  by  side  apertures. 
[  The  practice  of  the  master  builders  of 
I  the  world  is  thus  in  accordance  with  the 
theory  of  the  English  scientific  noble  in 
this  respect. 

Experience,  we  have  said,  confirms  the 
remark.  And  here,  if  we  seem  for  a 
moment  to  depart  from  an  admirable 
rule — that  of  not  mentioning  in  a  scien- 
tific paper  anythijig  that  miy  look  like 
an  advertisement-— we  must  explain  that 
such  appearance  is  deceptive.  We  have 
to  refer  to  an  admirable  invention,  which 
was  made  and  sold  some  forty  years  ago 
under  the  name  of  Day's  Patent  Wind 
Guard.  As  to  the  validity  of  the  patent 
it  is  not  needful  now  to  inquire,  as  in  any 
case  it  must  have  long  since  expired. 
But  what  we  lament  is,  that,  so  far  as  we 
can  discover,  this  admirable  invention 
has  been  entirely  forgotten.  In  recent 
inquiries  which  we  have  instituted  in 
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order  to  obtain  one  of  these  wind-guards 
for  our  own  use,  we  have  been  unable 
to  discover  that  they  are  now  made, 
although  figured  in  some  old  trade-books, 
It  may,  therefore,  be  of  much  use  to  give 
such  particulars  as  will  guide  any  one  in 
constructing  an  appliance  of  the  kind. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  case  of  a 
chimney  two  bricks  and  a  half,  or  22^ 
inches  square,  with  a  fine  of  9  inches 
square.  A  frame  is  to  be  constructed 
which  would  He  upon  this  hollow  square, 
and  allow  bricks  to  be  built  on  it  to  the 
height  requisite  to  hold  it  steady.  From 
this  frame  the  guard  itself  rises  as  an 
octagonal  shaft.  Four  pieces  of  sheet 
iron,  or  of  slate,  each  9  inches  wide  and 
18  inches  high,  are  fixed  on  the  lower 
frame,  16  inches  apart,  so  as  to  form 
four  bides  Of  an  octagon,  and  the  other 
four  sides  are  formed  of  four  similar 
plates,  set  at  angles  of  45°  with  the 
former,  but  so  much  within  them  as  to 
allow  1^  in.  to  2  in.  clearance  between 
the  edges.  These  inner  plates  will  lust 
touch  the  outer  angle  of  the  9  in.  flue. 
A  top  of  iron  or  of  stone,  holds  the  up- 
right plates  together,  and  both  top-plate 
and  base-plate  may  be  finished  with  a 
simple  moulding.  Sheet  iron  is  perhaps 
the  best  material,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
the  contrivance  may  be  made  also  in 
slate. 

As  to  the  perfect  security  which  this 
guard  effects  from  wind,  we  can  speak 
noj  only  from  the  testimony  of  those 
who  have  used  the  plan,  but  from  care- 
ful experiment.  With  models  of  the 
wind-guard,  made  on  the  scale  of  1  in. 
to  a  foot,  set  on  small  tubes  of  pro- 
portionate size,  representing  chimneys, 
which  were  fed  with  smoke  from  the 
combustion  of  paper,  we  have  experi- 
mented by  means  of  powerful  jets  of 
wind  driven  in  various  hues  of  force; 
vertically  downwards  gn  the  top  of  the 
guard,  horizontally  at  right  angles  to 
either  side  or  angle,  or  in  any  other  di- 
rection. In  no  case  have  we  found  it 
possible  to  produce  down-draught  in  the 
chimney  by  force  of  wind.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  greater  the  force  the  better 
the  draught  of  the  chimney. 

The  rationale  of  this  action  may  be 
illustrated  by  that  of  a  much  later  in- 
vention, now  in  common  use  on  our  rail- 
ways— the  steam  injector.  Let  those  of 
our  readers  who    desire  to   master  the 


subject,  and  have  no  more  ready  mode 
of  doincr  so,  refer  to  the  diagram  and 
description  of  this  appliance  which  is 
given  by  Sir  F.  J.  Bramwell,  on  p.  335 
of  a  work  recently  published  by  Messrs. 
Longmans,  under  the  title,  "Railways 
and  Locomotives.''  Tt  will  there  be  seen 
that  "steim,  escaping  at  high  velocity 
through  a  circular  orifice,  induces  a  cur- 
rent in  a  body  of  water  in  connection 
with  that  orifice,  and  carries  it  forward 
at  the  less  velocity  corresponding  to  the 
increased  weights  of  the  combined  stream 
of  water  and  steam,  but  still  at  a  high 
velocity."  This  stream  passes  into  an 
expanding  channel,  where  its  velocity  is 
further  reduced,  and  so  into  the  boiler, 
which  is  thus  fed  with  water. 

In  the  case  of  the  wind  guard,  the 
wind  striking  on  the  outer  plate  causes  a 
current  of  proportional  velocity  between 
the  edges  of  the  outer  and  inner  plates, 
and  thus  creates  an  induced  current,* 
which  comAs  in  aid  of  the  draught  of 
the  chimney.  The  difficulty  to  be  over- 
come is  far  less  than  in  the  case  of  the 
two  fluids  of  unequal  specific  gravity. 
But  the  effect  is  so  much  the  more  power- 
ful. We  are  familiar  with  the  contrivance 
mentioned  by  Professor  de  Chiumont, 
which  has  been  used  for  the  protection 
of  lamps  from  the  dash  and  spray  of  the 
sea,  as  we  believe,  with  admirable  results. 
But  it  is  a  much  more  complicated,  and 
therefore  more  costly  contrivance  than 
the  very  simple  one  which  we  have  en- 
deavored to  rescue  from  oblivion.  And 
we  think  that  it  is  purely  protective  in 
its  action,  while  the  construotion  that  we 
describe  is  not  only  protective,  but  ab- 
solutely aids  the  up  draught ;  and,  more- 
over, the  cone  is  more  likely  to  become 
choked  with  soot.  The  brush  of  the 
sweep  can  easily  ascend  into  the  interior 
of  the  wind-guard,  in  case  of  any  soot 
lodcring  there. 

We  have  little  doubt  that  any  enter- 
prising manufacturer  who  will  discover 
one  of  these  old  wind-guards  (they 
were  made  and  sold  somewhere  in  Pim- 
Uco,  in  1842),  make  some  to  pattern, 
and  introduce  them  to  the  trade,  will 
at  the  same  time  do  a  good  stroke  of 
business,  and  confer  a  very  great  benefit 
both  on  the  architect  who  has  to  build 
in  exposed  and  gusty  situations,  and 
on  many  a  householder  who  now  knows 
too  well,  and  that  to  his  cost,  when  the 
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i¥ind  is  in  the  east— or  in  that  quarter, 
wherever  it  may  be,  that  is  hostile 
to  the  good  behavior  of  one  or  more 
of  his  chimneys. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  mathe- 
matical formulae  intended  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  architect  as  to  the  height 
or  draught  of  chimneys.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  of  some  service  to  provide  a 
simple  table  for  the  use  of  the  architect 
and  of  the  builder,  stating,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  principles  on  which  it  is 
calculated. 

The  only  cause  of  that  upward  move- 
ment which  we  call  the  draught  of  a 
chimney  is  the  difference  between  the 
weight  of  the  column  of  air  aud  vapor  iu 
the  shaft,  and  that  of  a  column  of  equal 
height  of  the  exterior  atmosphere.  This 
difference  of  weight  must  be  enough  to 
overcome  the  friction  within  the  chimney 
shaft  and  any  resistance  to  free  discharge 
at  the  top.  It  iH  obvious  that  the  ascend- 
ing volume  consists  of  matter  which,  at 
equal  temperatures,  is  heavier  than  at- 
mospheric air,  as  it  contains  soot,  or 
finely  conmiinuted  carbon,  carbonic  acid, 
sulphur,  and  other  matters  naturally 
heavier  than  air.  Calling  attention  to 
the  existence  of  these  two  sources  of  re- 
tardation, viz.,  friction  and  the  loading 
of  the  column,  it  will  be  safe  to  neglect 
them  in  tabulation,  as  it  is  very  difficult 
to  determine  the  absolute  heat  of  the 
ascending  column,  and  a  few  degrees 
more  or  less  will  amount  to  quite  as  much 
as  the  elements  thus  neglected.  With 
this  explanation,  the  formula  that  regu- 
lates draught  may  be  thus  stated  : 

D=(a.i.  — a.i'.)A. 

where  D=the  draught,  a.t  the  weight  of 
a  cubic  foot  of  atmospheric  air  at  the  ex- 
ternal temperature,  and  a,t'.  the  weight 
of  a  cubic  foot  of  atmospheric  air  at  the 
mean  temperature  within  the  shaft,  and  h 
the  height  of  the  chimney.  It  is  obvious 
from  a  glance  at  this  formula  of  how 
much  importance  the  addition  of  a  very 
few  feet  to  the  height  of  a  chimney  must 
be. 

To  increase  the  draught,  we  must  in- 
crease either  A,  the  height  of  the  chim- 
ney, or  t'y  the  temperature  of  its  contents. 
This  explains  at  once  the  efficacy  of  the 
best  appliances  for  increasing  draught — 
such  as  the  bi-valvular  registers,  in  this 
country,  and  the  iron  blind  that  is  drawn 
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down  within  the  chimney  aperture  in  the 
wood-burning  fireplaces  of  France  and  of 
Belgium.  The  larger  the  aperture  below 
— the  greater  the  quantity  of  cool  air 
that  enters  the  chimney — the  lower  is  ^, 
and  the  less  the  draught.  The  more  the 
air  that  enters  below  is  compelled  to  pass 
through  in  close  proximity  with  the  burn- 
ing fuel,  the  higher  does  t'  become,  and 
the  more  powerful  the  draught.  This  is 
the  simple  key  to  the  whole  theory  and 
practice  of  draught  produced  by  heat. 
Of  course,  in  different  conditions  of  the 
barometric  column  equal  amounts  of  heat 
will  have  somewhat  different  effects. 
Hence  we  can  see  in  a  moment  why  our 
fires  should  "  draw "  so  much  better  in 
clear  cold  weather  than  when  the  air  is 
warm,  or  loaded  with  damp.  The  weight 
of  a  cubic  foot  of  air  at  32®  Fahr.  is 
0.080728  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

If  the  top  of  a  chimney-flue  were  closed 
by  a  flap,  or  hinged  valve  (the  weight  of 
which  we  take  as  counterbalanced),  the 
effect  of  the  draught,  or  rather  of  the 
downward  pressure  of  the  external  at- 
mosphere which  causes  the  upward 
draught,  would  be  to  lift  the  vaJve  in 
proportion  to  the  force  of  the  current. 
If  at  the  same  time  a  strong  wind  be 
blowing  over  the  top  of  the  chimney  (in 
the  direction  of  the  hinged  end  of  the 
flap),  its  effect  would  be  to  force  down 
and  close  the  valve.  The  stronger  cur- 
rent of  the  two  will  obtain  the  mastery, 
to  the  degree  of  its  excess  of  pressure. 
This  is  also  the  effect,  it  will  be  seen,  of 
cross  cun-ent  where  there  is  no  valve,  but 
where  the  two  currents  more  or  less  in- 
terfere with  the  movement  of  one  an- 
other in  the  way  shown  by  the  action  of 
the  valve. 

It  is  possible  wholly  to  eliminate  the 
Ul  effects  of  this  cross  current,  and  even 
to  utilize  it  in  aid  of  draught,  by  any 
contrivance  that  causes  ti^e  external 
blast  to  produce  an  induced  current  from 
within  the  chimney ;  and  this,  it  is  easy 
to  see,  is  the  effect  of  the  wind-guard. 

In  calculating  the  following  table  we 
purposely  use  round  and  approximate 
figures,  as  quite  sufficiently  accurate  for 
practical  purposes,  and  as  more  readily 
intelligible  to  many  readers  than  more 
complicated  mathematical  expressions. 
We  have  also  used  the  pressures  pro- 
portionate to  velocity  as  allowed  by 
Smeaton.    Now,  assuming,  for  conveni- 
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ence  of  calculation,  an  increase  of  tem- 
perature of  108°  Fahrenheit  (that  is, 
from  62°  to  170°),  as  imparted  by  a  fire 
to  the  ascending  column  of  air  that 
passes  over  it  up  thechimney,we  shall  have 
an  upward  pressure  of  a  fraction  over 
0.04  lb.  for  every  foot  of  ascent  in  the 
shaft.  This  is  represented  in  the  follow- 
ing table  of  comparative  heights  of  chim- 
ney, pressures,  and  velocities  of  current, 
calculated  for  that  rise  of  temperature. 

TaUe  for  CcUculation  of  Ghimnty  DraugTU: 


Height  of 
Chimney  in  feet. 


80 
40 
50 
60 

78 
80 


Pressure  due  to 

IW  Fahr.  in 

pounds  per  foot. 


1.3 
1.6 
2.0 
2.4 
2.8 
8.2 


Velocity 
of  draught  in 
miles  per  hr. 


16 
18 
20 
22 
24 
26 


In  rising  from  15  feet  to  50  feet  there 
is  an  increase  in  the  local  velocity  of  the 
same  wind  from  60  to  70.8  miles  per 
hour.  In  raising  a  chimney  from  16 
feet  to  50  feet  we  should  obtain  an  in- 
crease of  draught  pressure  of  from  0.6 
lbs.  to  2.0  lbs.  per  foot,  as  against  an  in- 
crease of  wind  pressure,  in  a  great  storm, 
of  from  20  lbs.  to  27  lbs.  per  foot.  The 
gain  is  more  than  threefold-^the  loss 
less  than  33  per  cent.  We  mention  this, 
not  as  a  difficulty,  but  to  show  that 
proper  consideration  must  be  given  to 
the  whole  subject. 

It  is,  of  course,  apparent  that  if  we 
have  an  ordinary  fireplace,  with  a  chim- 
ney 50  feet  high,  and  with  that  propor- 
tion of  fuel  and  of  draught  which  gives  a 
current  of  twenty  miles  an  hour  to  the 
ascending  column  of  smoke,  the  aperture 
at  the  top  of  the  chimney  would  be  closed 
by  a  cross-current  blowing  at  the  rate  of 
seventy  miles  an  hour,  almost  as  efficiently 
as  by  a  valve  weighted  to  27  lbs.  per  foot. 
The  fire,  in  fact,  would  have  to  be  ex- 
tinguished. But  the  pressure  of  27  lbs. 
per  foot,  or  0.19  lb.  per  inch,  is  very 
trifling  in  comparison  to  the  pressure  of 
steam  in  a  boiler ;  and  as  the  action  of 
the  injector  by  induced  current  is  an  as- 
certained fact,  it  is  plain  that  it  is  within 
the  province  of  the  engineer  to  make  the 
hurricane,  blow  it  ever  so  wildly,  pro- 
duce an  induced  current  through  a  chim- 
ney, so  that  the  draught  shall  in  no  way 
be  reversed  by  storms.     As  to  that,  there 


can  be  no  doubt,  although  this  may  be 
the  first  time  that  the  statement  has 
been  definitely  made.  We  have  given 
what  our  own  experience  has  led  us  to 
believe  to  be  a  simple  and  effective 
means  of  producing  this  induced  current. 
If  any  of  our  readers  can  recommend  a 
better  plan,  we  shall  be  happy  to  make  it 
known. 

We  had  put  on  paper  some  remarks  on 
one  or  two  other  matters  discussed  at 
the  British  Association  which  appeared 
to  us  of  striking  industrial  importance ; 
but  the  novelty  of  a  scientific  investiga- 
tion of  a  subject  which  most  men  are  ac- 
customed to  regard  with  a  hopeless  shrug 
of  the  shoulder,  as  well  as  the  import- 
ance of  a  thorough  appreciation  of  a 
matter  which  comes  so  directly  home  to 
every  householder  and  to  every  house- 
builder,  is  such  that  we  have  thought  it 
well  to  devote  to  this  question  of  draught 
all  the  space  at  present  available.  We 
think  that  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  in- 
sisted on  that  when,  first,  the  subject  of 
up  draught,  and,  secondly,  that  of  wind- 
protection  —  or  rather  wind-induced 
draught — are  seen  to  be  thoroughly 
within  the  control  of  science,  it  will  be 
felt  to  be  unpardonable  to  be  con- 
demned to  the  great  nuisance  of  a  smoky 
chimney. 


P.  Weiskopf  has  given  the  following 
formulae  for  the  frit  or  mass  used  in  Bo- 
hemia for  making  imitations  of  some  of 
the  precious  stones :  Imitation  agates — 
10  kilos,  quartz,  17  kilos,  red  l^id,  3.2 
kilos,  potash,  2.2  kilos,  borax,  and  0.1  kilo, 
arsenic.  The  quantity  of  chloride  of  gold 
added  is  equal  to  that  obtained  from  0.4 
of  a  ducat.  Agate  glass — 10  parts  of 
broken  glass  are  melted,  and  to  it  are 
added  0.15  part  suboxide  of  copper,  the 
!  same  quantity  of  the  oxides  of  cromium 
and  of  manganese,  0.02  part  each  of  oxide 
of  cobalt  and  nitrate  of  silver,  0.01  oxide 
of  uranium,  0.4  red  argols,  0.3  part  bone 
meal.  Each  oxide  is  added  alone  and  at 
intervals  of  ten  minutes.  After  heating 
the  mixture  for  an  hour,  0.3  or  0.4  part  of 
fine  soot  is  put  in.  Red  marble — 80  parts 
of  sand,  40  of  potash,  10  of  lime,  2  of 
table  salt,  1  of  saltpetre,  and  0.1  of 
arsenic.  The  mixture  is  melted  and  then 
25  parts  of  suboxide  of  copper  and  1  part 
of  saltpetre  mixed  in. 
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By  TH.  DU  MONCEL. 
TranslBted  from  the  French  for  Van  Xo8trani>*s  Ekoikbbrino  Magazike. 


I. 


Thb  complaint  is  general  and  not  with- 
ont  reason,  that  the  subject  of  electro- 
magnetism  is  so  obscarely  treated  by 
scientists,  and  the  conclusions  reached 
by  them  are  of  so  little  practical  value, 
that  the  inventor  or  constructor  can  de- 
rive no  profit  from  them.  It  is  certain 
that  the  mathematical  physicists  regard 
such  problems  of  too  high  an  order  to 
permit  themiselves  to  be  diverted  by  a 
consideration  of  the  practical  applica- 
tions, and  it  may  be  said  furthermore 
that  the  theories  of  magnetism  are  not  as 
yet  easily  expressed  in  mathematical  sym- 
bols, and  many  of  the  so-called  laws  are 
still  matters  of  controversy  with  the  more 
conservative. 

For  ourselves,  having  made  many  ex- 
periments, we  are  less  skeptical,  and  al- 
though we  have  not  been  able  to  verify 
rigorously  the  laws  as  propounded  by 
Lenz,  Jacobi,  Dub  and  Miiller,  we  have 
obtained  results  so  nearly  approaching  to 
verification,  that  we  admit  them  as  guides 
in  the  construction  of  electro-magnets. 
Ohm*s  Law  relating  to  electric  currents 
is  on  the  same  footing,  for  it  is  difficult 
to  take  cognizance  in  the  formula  of  a 
multitude  of  secondary  reactions  which 
interfere  more  or  less  with  the  calculated 
results.  But  these  laws  are  faithful 
guides  which  enable  us  to  place  ourselves 
in  conditions  favorable  for  success,  and 
that  is  the  essential  point. 

In  order  to  render  such  a  scientific  fact 
practically  useful,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
unencumbered  with  the  hypotheses  of  the 
higher  physics  and  those  terms  which  but 
few  electricians  understand,  and  to  start 
with  experiments  made  under  ordinary 
conditions.  It  is  certain  that  if,  to  ap- 
preciate a  magnetic  force  it  is  necessary 
to  begin  with  the  oscillations  of  a  mag- 
netic needle,  or  with  the  currents  induced 
by  such  force,  to  arrive  at  the  necessary 
formulas,  the  practical  constructor  can 
say  that  though  such  formulas  afford  no 
mental  conception  of  magnetic  force,  he 


knows  that  they  relate  to  a  definite  weight 
attracted  or  supported,  and  that  the  real 
object  being  to  attain  the  greatest  force 
under  given  conditions,  other  considera- 
tions are  of  little  importance.  It  is  under 
such  conditions  that  it  is  necessary  to  ap- 
proach the  problem  in  order  to  arrive  at 
practical  results. 

Now  I  have  always  admitted  that  the 
known  laws  •  of  electro-magnetism  were 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  artisan, 
and  upon  this  idea  I  have  based  the  dif- 
ferent papers  published  on  the  best  con- 
ditions of  construction  of  electro-mag- 
nets. Wishing  to  be  sure  of  my  deduc- 
tions, I  have  made  many  experiments  in 
order  to  verify  my  formulas,  and  it  was 
only  after  the  most  careful  experimental 
research  the  writer  established  the  formu- 
las given. 

I. — ^FOBMXJLAS  OF   ElEOTRO-MaGNETISM. 

In  order  to  establish  my  formulas,  I 
start  from  the  elements  entering  into  the 
construction  of  the  electro-magnet ;  know- 
ing the  dimensions  of  the  core,  the  size 
of  the  wire  of  the  helix,  its  length ;  the 
number  of  spiral  turns  in  this  helix,  and 
its  thickness. 

Let  a=the  thickness  of  the  helix. 

5= the  total  length  of  the  two  spools 
or  the  two  branches  of  the  elec- 
tro-magnet. 

c=the  inside  diameter  of  the  helix, 
which  is  presumably  the  same 
as  the  core  or  magnet. 

^=the  diameter  of  the  wire  of  the 
heHx,  including  its  insulating 
envelope. 

A=the  attractive  force  of  the  mag- 
netic system. 

E=the  electromotive  force  of  the  pile 
employed- 

F=the  force  of  the  electro-magnet  or 
its  magnetic  moment, 

H=the  length  of  the  helix. 
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I=:the  intensity  of  the  current  in  the 
drcuit. 

f =the  number  of  turns  in  the  spiral. 

B=the  resistance  of  the  circuit,  in- 
cluding the  battery. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  we  can  represent 
the  number  of  spiral  turns  of  each  layer 

by  -,  and  as  there  are  as  many  layers 

of  Tnre  as  g  is  contained  times  in  the 
thickness  a,  we  shall  have  for  the  total 
number  of  turns  t 


and  the  value  of  the  attractive  force  A  by 
the  square  of  this  expression ;  or 


A= 


(R+H) 


V 


(1) 


«=-x-=— . 

9    9     9 


The  length  of  a  single  turn  of  the  wire 
in  the  first  or  inner  layer  is  2;r— ^,  and 

for  the  outermost  2;r 5 — -^  and  con- 
sequently the  total  length  of  these  layers 

IS  - .  2;r— ^  and  -2;r jr— ^. 

The  intermediate  layers  form  with  these 
two  an  arithmetical  progression  of  which 
the  above  expressions  are  the  extreme 

terms,  and  the  number  of  terms  is  ~. 

9 
The  sum  of  this  series,  or  the  total  length 

of  the  wire,  will  be  given  by  the  f ormida : 


By  substituting  for  t  and  H  in  these 
formulas  the  values  previously  obtained^ 
we  get : 


(2) 


H=- 


b  27r{c+g+e+2a—g)  a 
9  *  9 


_nba{a+c\ 

9 

The  values  of  t  and  H  are  thus  ob- 
tained in  terms  of  the  different  elements 
entering  into  the  construction  of  an  elec- 
tro-magnet. 

These  formulas  are  useful,  as  they  en- 
able us  to  determine  the  length  and  num- 
ber of  turns  of  the  wire  of  a  helix,  from 
the  dimensions  of  the  wire,  and  the  thick- 
ness and  length  of  the  helix. 

An  expression  for  the  electro-magnetic 
force  is  obtained  by  starting  from  the 
laws  of  Jacobi,  Dub  and  Miiller,  which 
express  the  value  of  the  force  F  of  an 
electro-magnet  or  its  magnetic  moment, 
in  terms  of  the  intensity  I  of  the  electric 
current  and  the  nu^uber  of  ttims  of  the 
helix ;  the  formula  being 


and 


F= 


E« 


A'= 


'Rg^  +  nba(a-\-c) 
[Rg^'\-7tba{fl-\-c)'] 


«• 


The  formulas  enable  us  to  determine 
different  conditions  of  maximum  effect 
according  as  we  change  the  values  of  Oy 
b,  €  and  g.  These  conditions  are  depend- 
ent on,  1st,  the  resistance  to  be  given  to 
the  helix;  2d,  the  ratio  between  the  size 
of  the  helix  and  the  magnetic  core ;  and^ 
3d,  the  dimensions  of  the  electro-magnei 
itself. 

The  different  parts  of  the  circuit  are 
composed  of  different  conductors,  and 
it  becomes  necessary  in  determining  the 
resistance  to  consider  the  wire  of  the 
helix,  apart  from  its  covering.  As  g  rep- 
resents the  diameter  of  the  covered  wire^ 

we  may  take  ^  for  the  diameter  of  the 

naked  wire ;  /  having  a  value  of  1.6  for 
very  fine  wire,  and  1.4  for  the  medium 
sizes. 

Now  in  modifying  the  value  of  B  in 
the  formula  so  as  to  involve  the  above 
condition,  the  different  conducting  pow- 
ers of  the  helix  and  the  remainder  of  the 
circuit  must  be  taken  into  account.  If  g 
be  taken  to  represent  the  ratio  of  conduc- 
tivity, we  shall  have  for  the  modified 


value  of  B  the  expression 


B  +  H' 


r 


The 


unit  section  of  conductivity  being 

0:»000016. 

Now  if  the  diameter  '^  of  the  wire  of 

the  helix  is  made  to  vary  while  the  thick- 
ness of  the  helix  remains  constant,  the 
length  will  vary  also,  so  that  the  resist- 
ance of  the  helix  will  vary  inversely  as  g\ 
As  the  value  of  H  in  the  preceding 
formulas  represents  the  resistance  of  the 
helix,  the  denominators  of  the  values  of 
F  and  A  become : 
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^Bg*  +  nba(a+c)f* 


and 


( 


2\  9 


qB,g*  +  7rha{a-hc)r\ 


9, .4 


/'!/ 


and  the  values  themselves : 

fYEah 


<3) 


F= 


A= 


•  and 


[gBg*i-'r7tba(a-\-c)y 


II. — Conditions  op  Maximum  Effect  of 
Eleotro-Maqnets  on  a  Simple  Girouit. 

1st.  Conditions  as  determined  by  the 
redstance  of  the  ?ieliz. 

The  values  of  A  and  F  as  given  above 
may  be  discussed  from  different  points  of 
view.  The  conditions  of  maximum  effect, 
for  instance,  may  be  required  for  an  elec- 
tro-magnet of  Jlxed  dimensions^  apd  it  is 
desired  to  adapt  its  resistance  to  that  of 
a  given  resistance  B  of  the  exterior  cir- 
cuit ;  or  it  may  be  required  to  adjust  the 
resistance  of  the  helix  to  that  of  the  ex- 
ternal circuit  without  being  restricted  in 
the  dimensions  of  the  helix.  In  the  first 
case  the  variable  quantity  is  the  diameter 
g  of  the  helix  wire,  and  in  the  latter  it  is 
the  thickness  a  of  ihe  helix  itself. 

When  we  consider  fchat  in  the  preced- 
ing formulas  the  diameter  of  the  helix 

wire  is  not  ^,   but  ^,  in  which   /  is  a 

constant,  we  see  that  the  calculation  is 
not  as  simple  as  it  appears  at  first  sight, 
and  for  this  reason,  those  who  first  em- 
ployed these  formulas  neglected  the  value 
of  /'  and  employed  g  to  represent  the  true 
diameter  of  the  conducting  wire.  In  tak- 
ing into  account  the  value  of  /,  we  shall 
not  be  able  always  to  consider  it  constant 
while  g  is  variable,  and  it  is  evident  that 
on  some  occasions  it  will  be  necessary  to 
regard  this  fact.  But  assuming  only  the 
more  simple  conditions  of  working,  we 
easily  determine  from  the  preceding 
formulas  that  the  conditions  of  maxi- 
mum effect  correspond  to  the  equation 

^R^  __  7cba{a  4-  f*\ 

that  is  to  say,  B=H ;  which  signfies  that 
for  electro-magnets  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions, having  spools  or  heUces  of  the  same 
diameter,  that  size  of  wire/or  the  helix  is 


m,08t  effective  which  renders  the  resistance 
of  the  helix  equal  to  that  of  the  exterior 
circuit. 

If  we  take  the  thickness  of  the  covering 
of  the  wire  into  consideration,  the  formula 
proves  that  the  most  effective  helix  is  that 
whose  resistance  is  to  the  resistance  of 
the  eocterior  circuit,  as  the  diameter  of  the 
naked  wire  is  to  the  diameter  of  tJie 
covered  wire. 

If  the  thickness  a  of  the  helix  be  made 
to  vary,  and  suppose  the  action  of  the 
spirals  to  remain  the  same  (an  admissible 
hypothesis  under  ordinary  conditions  when 
we  take  into  .account  the  difference  of  re- 
sistance arising  from  their  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  soft  iron  core),  the  condi- 
tions of  maximum  effect  as  exhibited  in 
the  formula  properly  modified  indicate 

that  B  should  be  equal  to  — r—     That  is 

to  say,  equal  to  the  length  H  of  the  wire 


of  the  helix  divided  by  the  ratio 
what  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 


a-f  c 


or 


=«('n)- 


Trsmslated  into  ordinary  language,  this 
deduction  signifies  that,  among  several 
electro  magnetic  helices  wound  with  wire 
of  the  same  size,  but  having  a  different 
number  of  spiral  turns,  that  which  affords 
the  best  results  upon  a  circuit  of  given 
resistance,  is  that  helix  whose  resistance 
is  to  the  resistance  of  the  external  circuit 
as  the  thickness  of  the  helix  plus  the 
diameter  of  the  core  is  to  the  thickness  of 
the  helix  alo9ie. 

As  in  appUcations  of  electro-magnetism 
we  generally  start  with  a  soft  iron  core  of 
fixed  dimensions,  and  as  the  conditions  of 
maximum  effect,  of  which  we  will  present- 
ly speak,  require  that  the  thickness  of  the 
heUx  should  be  -  equal  to  the  diameter  of 
the  core,  and  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
thickness  of  the  insulating  cover  varies 
and  is  thus  far  undetermined,  it  is  one  of 
the  first  things  to  be  considered  in  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  construction. 
But  for  an  experimenter  who  desires  to 
know  what  resistance  a  circuit  should 
have  in  order  to  produce  the  best  effect 
with  a  given  electro-magnet,  the  conditions 
explained  in  the  following  section  indicate 
that  the  resistance  of  the  external  circuit 
should  be  less  than  half  that  of  the  eleC' 
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tro-mac/net,  if  the  thickness  of  the  helix 
is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  core,  as  it 
should  be. 

2d.  Conditions  of  niaximvm  fffect  de- 
pending on  the  ratio  between  the  thickness 
of  the  helix  and  the  diameter  ofihe  iron 
core. 

A  second  very  important  point  in  con- 
struction of  electro-magnets  is  the  deter- 
mination of  the  limit  of  thickness  to  be 
given  to  the  spools  of  wire  to  insure  the 
best  results.  It  is  understood  in  a  general 
way  that  the  force  of  electro-magnets  aug 
ments  with  the  diameter  of  the  core,  and 
the  resistance  of  the  helix  increasing  in 
consequence  of  this  increase  of  diameter, 
it  is  evident  that  there  must  be  a  limit  at 
which  the  advantages  gained  by  increas- 
ing the  size  of  the  core  are  counter- 
balanced by  the  increase  of  resistance  in 
the  helix.  This  limit  may  be  determined 
by  calculation. 

In  equations  (3)  expressing  the  values 
of  the  magnetic  moment  and  the  at- 
tractive force,  F  and  A,  we  will  make 
the  quantity  c  (the  diameter  of  the  soft 
iron  core)  to  vary,  and  establish  an  alge- 
braic relation  between  it  and  a,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  helix.  This  is  easily  done, 
since  we  can  suppose  the  helix  wound 
directly  upon  the  core,  and  its  interior 
diameter  will  then  be=o/  and  we  shall 
be  able  in  placing  the  electro-magnet  in  a 
condition  of  maximum  effect  in  relation  to 
the  resistance  of  the  exterior  circuit,  to 
obtain  an  expression  susceptible  of  a  maxi- 
mum value,  and  the  ratio  of  B  to  H  will 
also  be  one  or  the  other  of  those  values 
estabhshed  in  the  previous  sections. 

In  representing  by  A  the  coefficient  by 
which  to  multiply  the  length  of  the  he;ix 
to  place  the  total  circuit  in  one  or  the 
other  of  the  conditions  of  maximimi,  and 
supposing  the  thickness  of  the  helix  a  and 
consequently  the  number  of  turns  of  the 
wire  t  invaiiable ;  the  attractive  force  A 
and  the  magnetic  moment  F  have  for 
values,  according  to  the  law  of  Miiller 
relative  to  the  increase  of  force  with  the 
diameter  of  the  iron  core. 


values  for  a  certain  value  of  o,  but  the 
quantities  E  and  H  are  supposed  to  vary 
at  the  same  time  in  proportion  as  the 
helix  is  elongated  by  reason  of  the  in- 
crease of  the  magnetic  core. 

If  we  take  the  derivative  of  the  preced- 
ing expression  in  relation  to  c  considered 
as  a  variable,  and  equate  it  to  zero,  we 
find  that  the  maximum  corresponds  to  the 
condition  a=c.  That  is,  the  thickness  of 
the  helix  equals  the  diameter  of  the  soft 
iron  magnet.  Now  this  is  just  the  con- 
clusion demonstrated  by  the  experiments 
of  the  writer,  also  the  conclusion  to  be 
reached  at  the  end  of  this  essay. 

The  advantages  of  the  laws  stated  above 
are  readily  seen,  as  they  enable  us  to  sim- 
phfy  the  calculations  in  determining  the 
relative  dimensions  of  the  parts  in  con- 
structing electro-magnets.  The  formula 
for  the  length  of  the  helix  wire,  for  in- 
stance, becomes,  under  the  conditions  for 

maximum   effect,  =  — ^—  and  if  we  re- 

9 
gard  the  length  b  of  the  electro-magnet 

as  a  function  of  its  diameter  c,  making 

b=nic,  the  above  expression  becomes 


(6) 


27rc*m        75  Ac' 

—  or        ,  - 

ff  9 


^  '  \7tba{a-\'C) 


and 


</*EV 


,ai« 


The 


A=  — - 

lK7tba(a  +  cf'] 

expressions     become    maximum 


making  m=12  for  both  branches  of  the 
magnet,  a  proportion  which  accords  well 
with  good  practice. 

In  this  formula  only  two  quantities,  e 
and  g,  are  required  to  be  known,  and 
which  may  be  determined  by  means  of 
relations  which  will  be  given  further  on. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  for  the  value 
of  the  number  of  turns  of  the  wire  in  the 
helix, 

(6)  -^. 

When  the  electro- magnet  satisfies  the 
conditions  of  maximum  effect,  B=H, 
a=^c^  and  b=^cm\  as  ^  is  indeterminate  it  is 
necessary  that  B  should  be  made  a  func- 
tion of  g.  This  is  accomplished  by  put- 
ting the  value  of  H  equal  to  the  length 
of  wire  required  for  B ;  whence 

2;rc'm_^B^* 

~7^ 


from  which  we  get 
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and  as  the  last  fraction  is  composed  of 
known  terms,  this  value  reduces  to  * 


(7)     ^=//i/-J.O. 


00020106 


Sd,  Conditions  of  maximum  effect  de- 
pending on  the  length  of  the  iron  core. 

From  the  deductions  akeadjmade  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  it  is  a  matter  of  some 
importance  to  make  the  length  of  the 
magnet  bear  a  different  relation  to  its 
diameter.  But  the  question  that  remains 
yet  to  be  answered  is — can  we  determine 
this  length  by  calculation  ?  It  is  certain 
that  if  we  consider  the  length  b  only,  no 
condition  of  maximum  effect  can  be  de- 
duced from  the  values  of  F.  and  A.  For 
if,  according  to  the  law  of  Miiller,  the 
forces  increase  as  the  square  root  of  the 
length  of  the  magnetic  core,  these  for- 
mulas are  not  susceptible  of  maximum 
values  when  b  varies.  But  if  we  make  b 
a  function  of  the  diameter  c  the  attractive 
force  becomes  proportional  to 

cX'^/cm,  or  c^ 

and  we  obtain  for  the  value  of  A,  taking 
the  other  conditions  of  maximum  value 
into  consideration : 

E'm'cVt 

in  which  B  is  supposed  expressed  in 
terms  of  a  given  length  of  wire  of  the 
helix.  Now  from  this  manner  of  reason- 
ing we  can  readily  see  that  there  should 
be  a  limit  to  the  value  of  m,  for  the  mag- 
netizing helix  having  a  giving  resistance 
relative  to  the  external  circuit,  and  this 
helix  having  a  thickness  equal  to  the 
diameter  of  the  magnetic  core,  the  re- 
sistance can  be  made  to  vary  more  or 
less  according  to  the  ratio  between  the 
diameter  and  length  of  the  core  upon 
which  the  helix  is  wound.  As  the  elec- 
tro-magnetic force  increases  with  the 
diameter  of  this  core,  there  is  an  advan- 
tage in  increasing  this  diameter  up  to  a 
certain  point ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  as 
the  number  of  turns  of  wire  for  a  given 
length  diminishes,  as  this  diameter  in- 

*  In  this  expression  q  represents  the  ratio  of  con- 
dnctlyity  or  of  resistances  between  R  and  H,  R  being 
expressed  in  meters  of  telegraph  wire.  As  this  wire  is 
iron,  and  the  helix  is  copper,  the  ratio  is  about  6.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  diameter  of  the  telegraph  wire  is  4 
mlUimetera,  and  Its  cross-section  is  0.ni0000l6 ;  q  there- 
fore equals  ^J^^  =  875000,  and  ^  =  0.000^0106  as 
above. 


creases,  it  is  preferable  perhaps  not  to 
enlarge  the  diameter  but  to  increase 
the  length  of  the  core.  As  this  re- 
quires an  increased  number  of  turns  of 
the  wire,  it  compensates  under  certain 
conditions  for  the  smaller  diameter  of  the 
core.  The  theoretic  formulas  indicate 
the  limit  only  indirectly  for  the  conditions 
of  maximum  deduced  by  the  preceding 
formula,  taking  c  as  the  variable,  give 

— ;~=11  R     That  is  to  say,  according 

to  the  hypothesis  admitted,  we  can  in- 
crease the  dimensions  of  the  magnetic 
core  until  the  resistance  of  the  magnetizing 
helix  is  eleven  times  the  resistance  of  the 
exterior  circuit. 

Under  these  conditions  we  have 

2;rc 

and  we  see  that  m  becomes  eleven  times 
the  ratio  of  resistance  of  the  the  exterior 
circuit  to  that  of  the  helix  when  the  di- 
ameter of  the  magnetic  core  equals  its 
length ;  for  in  this  case  this  helix  has  for 

its  expression  — 5— ;  now,   as  the  ratio 

of  the  resistance  E  to  that  of  the  helix 
should  be  =  1  to  satisfy  the  conditions 
of  maximum  eflfect  previously  found,  we 
deduce,  from  the  preceding  formula,  m  =. 
11. 

In  the  calculations  published  in  JRe- 
cherches  experimentalts  sur  les  maxima 
electro-ma gnetiques,  by  the  writer,  these 
conclusions  are  demonstrated.* 


*  Suppose,  for  example,  three  electro-magnets  in  a 
circuit  of  64  meters  of  telegraph  wire,  the  magnets 
having  diameters  respectively  of  O.moos,  o.m007  and 
0.moo6,  with  lengths  eleven  times  their  diameters. 

The  first  of  these,  is  furnished  with  a  helix  of  No. 
12  wire,  0.ni0006  in  diameter,  would  have  a  helix  09 
meters  In  length  and  a  resistance  represented  by  1066 
meters.  The  second  magnet  would  have  a  helix  with 
66  meters  length  of  wire,  and  704  meters  of  resistance. 
The  third  41.nid6  for  length  of  helix,  and  a  resistance 
of  441  meters. 

The  numbers  of  terms  of  spiral  deduced  from  the 

lie* 
formula  -  j—  is  1966  for  the  first  magnet,  1497  for  the 

second,  and  1100  for  the  third.  The  {  powers  of  the 
diameters  being  0.000716,  0.000685  and  0.00046  respec- 
tively, we  find  for  the  forces  of  the  magnets  0.S47868, 
0.268891  and  0.260607.  The  advantage  here  Is  plainly 
with  the  second  magnet,  whose  resistance  is  704 
meters,  or  eleven  times  that  of  the  exterior  circuit* 
But  this  is  nn  longer  the  case  if  R  be  made  equal  to 
704. m.  The  forces  then  become  0.10087,  0.076S4  and 
0.04871,  audit  is  clearly  the  larger  magnet  that  has 
the  advantage,  because  it  is  in  this  one  that  the 
resistance  is  so  great  compared  with  R,  that  this 

latter  value  does  not  afifeot  so  largely  the  value 

n 

(R+H)«  the  divisor  of  Vc^. 
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As  the  helices  are  generally  famished 
with  a  disk  or  spool-end,  and  the  core 
projects  slightly,  and  as  at  the  lower  or 
connected  end  a  little  space  is  needed 
for  the  connections,  the  coefficient  11 
should  be  slightly  increased.  Experience 
indicates  that  it  should  be  raised  to  12. 

III. — Conditions  of  Maximuu  on  Derived 

CiBonrrs. 

The  deductions  made  in  the  preceding 
chapter  suppose  a  permanent  current  es- 
tablished ;  that  there  is  no  reaction  aris- 
ing from  extra  currents ;  that  the  iron  of 
the  electro-magnet  is  in  a  condition  of 
magnetic  saturation,  so  that  the  laws  of 
Dub  and  Miiller  are  applicable,  and  finally 
that  the  exterior  circuit  R  is  perfectly  in- 
sulated. When  these  conditions  do  not 
exist,  the  above  conclusions  are  not  valid, 
and  calculation  proves  that  the  resistance 
of  the  helix  should  be  considerably  re- 
duced. The  expeiiments  of  M.  Hughes 
have  dem  onstrated  this .  And  these  have 
been  furthermore  confirmed  by  Lenoir 
on  a  telegraph  line  between  Paris  and 
Bordeaux,  which  required  very  rapid  al- 
terations of  magnetizing  and  demagnet- 
izing. 

It  is  impossible  therefore  to  establish 
for  electro-magnets  a  formula  which 
shall  express  exactly  the  conditions  of 
maximum  to  the  resistance  of  helices;  but 
considering  the  conditions  admitted  in 
the  preceding  formula,  and  allowing  as 
experiment  shows,  that  the  magnetic  at- 
traction increases  in  a  ratio  more  rapid 
than  the  square  of  the  intensity  of  the 
current,  when  the  iron  core  is  not  satu- 
rated, we  may  conclude,  as  we  shall  see 
further  on,  that  from  the  circumstance 
alone  of  rapid  charging  and  decharging 
the  magnet,  that  the  resistance  of  the 
helix  should  be  considerably  diminished. 
But  a  still  greater  reduction  is  called 
for  by  the  action  of  derived  currents  on 
the  lines.  A  telegraph  line  of  500  kilo- 
meters from  Paris  to  Bordeaux  required 
a  reduction  in  the  I  esistance  of  the  electro 
magnet  to  40  km. 

AH.  the  deductions  we  have  thus  far 
established  are,  therefore,  at  fault  in  such 
applications  of  electro-magnetism.  But 
such  is  not  the  case  in  the  mechanical 
applications  where  the  circuit  is  pro- 
tected, where  the  magnetism  can  be  freely 
developed  in  the  iron  core,  and  where 


the  iron  is  selected  with  reference  to  its 
capacity  for  saturation. 

We  shall  have  occasion  presently  to 
examine  the  condition  of  the  magnetic 
core,  but  in  order  to  have  done  with  the 
laws  previously  stated,  we  will  consider 
for  a  moment  the  conditions  of  maximum 
effect  of  an  electro-magnet  introduced 
into  one  of  the  parts  of  a  derived  circuit. 

In  considering  the  most  simple  case, 
that  of  a  single  derivation  u  established 
upon  a  circuit  whose  resistance  is  I  with 
a  common  resistance  B  starting  from  the 
battery,  we  shall  find  that  the  attractive 
force  of  the  electro-magnet  interposed 
upon  I  will  be : 

, BW 

""  [R(w + Z  +  H)  -h  «(^  +  H)]' 

And  if  we  substitute  for  t  and  H  their 
values  previously  found,  we  arrive  at  an 
expression,  considering  ^  as  a  variable, 
which  corresponds  to  the  conditions  of 
maximum: 

Causing  the  thickness  a  of  the  helix  to 
vary  while  g  remains  constant,  the  con- 
ditions of  maximum  are  represented  by  : 

gg^(j      "Ru  \_7tba* 

r\  "*'R-h J~    g' 

In  the  first  of  these  equations,  the  sec- 
ond member  represents  the  resistance  of 
the  helix,  while  the  first  member  is  the 
total  resistance  of  the  exterior  circuit  ex- 
pressed in  units  of  the  same  order  as  those 
giving  the  length  of  the  wire  of  the  helix. 
But  this  total  resistance  is  not  an  in- 
creased  value.     It  is  represented  in  fact 

by 

l+U 

The  total  resistance  here  should  be  con- 
sidered as  if  tiie  part  common  to  both  de- 
rived currents  were  represented  by  I  and 
as  if  the  really  common  part  B  were  only 
a  derivation. 

In  the  second  equation  the  first  number 
represents  as  before  the  total  resistance  of 
the  circuit  taken  inverselv ;  but  this  total 
resistance  considered  as  the  resistance  of 
an  insulated  line,  should  bd  less  than  that 

of  the  helix  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  1  -h  - 

in  order  to  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the 
maximum  effect. 
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We  may  conclude  then  that  the  laws  of 
maximum  electro-magnetic  action  on  cir- 
cuits^ subjected  to  derivations,  are  the 
same  as  those  relating  to  simple  circuits, 
by  supposing  that  the  resistance  B  stands 
for  the  totfid  exterior  resistance,  with  its 
branches,  and  admitting  that  this  total 
resistance  is  considered  as  though  a  bat- 
tery  were  substituted  in  the  circuit  of  the 
electro-magnet.  Now  as  the  total  resist- 
ance of  a  circuit  thus  branched  is  less  than 
the  resistance  of  the  original  line,  the  helix 
should  have  a  less  resistance  than  this 
latter.  All  the  formulas  have  been  veri- 
fied by  experiment,  as  we  shall  see. 

When  the  derived  circuits  have  a  feeble 
resistance,  and  when  the  elements  of  the 
battery  may  be  arranged  at  pleasure,  cal- 
culations will  lead  to  a  conclusion  analo- 
gous to  that  just  reached,  but  of  a  con- 
verse kind.  It  is  when  the  combination 
of  cells  is  such  as  to  make  the  battery  re- 
sistance equal  to  the  total  resistance  of 
the  circuit,  that  the  best  results  are  ob 
tained.  But  if  after  establishing  a  per- 
manent arrangement  of  the  battery,  a 
sehes  of  branches  are  started  from  the 
poles  of  the  battery,  and  the  maximum 
effect  upon  the  separate  circuits  is  sought, 
as  often  happens  in  practice,  the  condi- 
tions of  resistance  of  electro-magnets  in- 
terposed in  the  derived  circuits  are  quite 
different  from  those  heretofore  considered. 
In  this  case  the  magnets,  in  place  of  hav- 
ing a  resistance  less  than  that  of  the  bat- 
tery, will  have  a  greater  resistance,  and 
greater  also  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  branches.  This  is  easily  understood 
when  it  is  considered  as  was  said  above, 
that  the  resistance  in  the  battery  should 
always  be  equal  to  the  sum  total  of  the 
derived  circuits,  and  that  this  total  resist- 
ance becomes  less  in  proportion  as  there 
are  more  branches,  so  it  is  necessary  to 
increase  the  resistance  of  each  individual 
branch  to  compensate  for  the  number. 
If  the  derived  circuits,  with  their  electro- 
magnets, were  all  eqaal,  this  increase 
would  be  proportioned  to  their  number, 
for  the  formula  for  intensity  of  the  cur- 
rent on  each  branch  would  then  become 


and  a  the  number  joined  for  tmsion,  the 
preceding  formula  will  become  for  two 
branches,  u  and  H : 

aE 


H\ 


-Xl^UH. 


and  the  conditions   of    maximum    cor- 
respond to 

^R(l  +  -)=H.ortoH=^^j-^. 

When  w=H  then  H=2B7.     We  shaU 

o 

find  later  an  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples. 

IV. — Application  or  the  Laws  of  Maxima 

TO   THE  CoNSTRUOnON   OF   ElECTBO- 

Magnets. 

The  different  laws  and  formulas  which 
we  have  established  enable  us  to  readily 
solve  the  problems  relating  to  electro- 
magnetic   attractions.     But  it   becomes 
I  necessary  here*  to  introduce  the  law  of 
I  Miiller  relative  to  the  saturation  of  mag- 
I  nets ;  a  law  which  establishes  that  in  or- 
der to  develop  in  two  electro-magnets  the 
same  fractional  part  of  their  maximum 
force,  it  is  necessary  that  the  products  of 
the  intensity  of  the  currents  which  charge 
them  multiphed  by  the  number  of  turns 
in  their  helices  respectively,  should  be  to 
each  other  as  the  |  power  of  their  diam- 
eters. 

This  may  be  thus  formulated : 


lt_ 

ir 


SB/^B  +  H' 


in  which  x  represents  the  number  of 
branches.  But  if  the  derived  circuits  are 
of  unequal  resistance,  and  if  b  stand  for 
the  number  of  cells  imited  for  quaiititj/y 


It  is  easy  to  see  how,  from  this  form- 
ula, it  becomes  easy  to  determine  the  re- 
quired conditions  for  an  electro-magnet 
of  given  diameter  or  power,  not  only  for 
I  furnishing  all  the  force  of  which  it  is  sus- 
ceptible, but  so  that  the  laws  of  Jacobi, 
Dub  and  Miiller  shall  be  applicable.  It 
will  suffice  if  two  of  the  terms  in  the  last 
formula  be  determined  by  experiment. 
There  can  be  obtained  from  a  standard 
electro-magnet  in  which  the  power  is 
varied  by  varying  the  current,  and  the 
forces  produced  are  proportioned  to  the 
squares  of  the  intensities  of  the  current. 

Experiments  made  by  the  writer  with 
an  electro-magnet,  the  iron  core  of  which 
had  a  diameter  of  0.°>01  and  the  helix  a 
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reBistance  of  200*™,  and  which  was 
placed  in  a  circuit  of  118600™,  it  was 
found  that  the  ratio  in  question  could  be 
obtained  when  the  battevy  consisted  of 
20  Daniell  cups.  As  the  conditions  of 
this  magnet  were  known,  it  was  easy  by 
means  of  the  formulas  which  have  been 
fifiyen  to  establish  the  constants,  and 
from  that  time  to  have  terms  of  compar- 
ison to  be  used  in  calculations. 

Now  we  will  proceed  to  show  how  the 
preceding  equation  united  with  the  equa- 
tions 


may  be  regarded  as  given,  since  they  re- 
;  late  to  an  electro-magnet  working  under 
[  known  conditions. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  applying  the 

same  transformations  to  the  value 


t= 


mc 


y 


a    > 


1= 


2R' 


R=-H 


aid  us  to  solve  the  problems  of  which  we 
have  spoken  in  determining  the  values 
of  the  diameter  c  in  relation  to  the  quan- 
tities E  and  E. 

If  in  the  first  equation  we  consider  the 
accented  terms  to  be  known  as  belonging 
to  the  standard  electro-magnet,  aud  if  we 
replace  the  quantities  I  and  t  by  their 
values  deduced  from  the  maximum  con- 
ditions previously  discussed,  we  shall 
have 


Vc^  Emc' 


And  as  the  diameter  g  is  indeterminate 
and  should  be  satisfied  by  the  condition 
Il=:H  on  the  one  hand,  and  a=o  on  the 
other,  it  should  be  determined  in  terms 
of  these  two  quantities.     The  equation 

2;rc"m 
K= j— 

y 

will  serve  the  purpose. 

Inasmuch  as  g  is  indeterminate  and 
constantly  variable,  the  term  B  should  be 
reduced  to  a  function  of  g,  I'his  is  af- 
forded by  the  value 

„     f\/27tc*7n 

9  =^ — • 

vgR 

Now  substituting  this  for  g^  in  the 
preceding  equation,  it  becomes : 


/VR  \2ir^2i/ 

in  which  the  quantity  in  parenthesis  is  a 
constant  which  varies  according  to  the 
system  of  measurement  employed,  but 
in  which  m=12,  y  =  375000,  and  zr  = 
8.1416,  and  in  which  the  other  quantities 


It 


we  arrive  at  the 


that  we  have  to 
value 

ev;r;/; 

E'  VR  /  • 
As  '^—r  is  practically  equal  to  unity,  we 

can  relieve  the  expression  of  the  factor 
/'  and  consequently  the  formula  simpli- 
fies to 


(10) 


a/R 


K  being  a  constant  with  different  values 
according  to  the  unit  adopted. 

If  E  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
ordinary  standard  the  single  Daniell  coll, 
and  if  R  be  expressed  in  meters  of  tele- 
graph wire,  then  K=0.172175  and  the 
value  is  expressed  in  fractions  of  a 
meter. 

In  referring  K  and  R  to  the  system  of 
British  Association  imits,  K  =  0.015957. 

The  diameter  c  being  known,  all  the 
other  elements  can  be  easily  determined 
for  maximum  conditions  by  means  of  the 
formulas  previously  given,  which  express 
the  values  of  g,  b,  t  and  H. 

To  know  the  value  of  the  attractive 
force  A,  it  will  suffice  to  determine  the 

3  E 

value  of  F^V-^,  remembering  that  I=oo 

and  that  the  values  of  t  and  c  are  given 
by  the  formulas  (6)  and  (10);  and  that 
to  get  this  force  expressed  as  weight  it  is 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  standard  electro- 
magnet which  gives  for  a  constant 
0.0000855* 

The  value  becomes 


r%^^ 


(11) 


The  important  results  deduced   from 
formula  (10)  may  be  thus  enumerated: 


*  This  coeflBcient  Is  the  force  of  the  standard  mair- 
net  as  expressed  by  the  above  formula,  measured  by 
grams;  the  force  for  a  distance  of  1  millimeter  being 
t20.85  graujs. 
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1.  For  equal  resistances  on  the  circuit, 
.  the  diameters  of  electro-magnets  of 

maximum  efifect  should  be  propor- 
tional to  the  electro-motiye  forces 
employed. 

2.  For  equal  electro-motive  forces,  these 

diameters  should  be  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  square  roots  of  the  re- 
sistances of  the  circuit  and  battery. 

3.  For  equal  diameters,  the  electro-motive 

forces  should  be  proportional  to  the 
square  roots  of  the  resistances  of  the 
circuit. 

4.  For  a  given  electro-magnetic  force,  and 

with  electro-magnets  under  condi- 
tions of  maximum  effect,  the  electro- 
motive forces  of  the  batteries  should 
be  proportional  to  the  square  root  of 
the  resistances  of  the  circuit.  (See 
formula  12.) 

The  preceding  formulas  also  lead  to  the 
easy  solution  of  many  problems  which 
frequently  present  themselves  in  practi- 
cal applications  of  electricity,  and  particu- 
larly in  calculating  directly  the  force  of  a 
batter}',  and  the  d^ensions  of  an  electro- 
magnet to  afford  a  given  attractive  force 
on  a  circuit  of  given  resistance.  It  is 
true  that  the  results  obtained  are  not  al- 
ways in  accord  with  the  calculation,  by 
reason  of  the  nature  of  the  iron  core 
which  may  be  more  or  less  suitable  for 
ready  magnetization,  and  by  reason  of  the 
more  or  less  complete  saturation  of  the 
magnet ;  but  we  can  always  get  a  fair  ap- 
proximation, and  that  is  considerable 
gained. 

In  order  to  solve  the  problem  in  ques- 
tion, we  will  determine  first  the  fourth 
deduction  above  mentioned,  and  proceed 
to  demonstrate  it.  This  is  to  determine 
a  value  of  the  electro-magnetic  attractive 
force  in  terms  of  the  electro-motive  force 
of  the  battery  and  the  resistance  of  the 
circuit. 

If  we  consider  the  expression  lH*c^ 
which  represents  this  force,  we  find  that 
by  substitutions^  in  the  values  of  I,  t  and 
c,  it  becomes 

*  The  substitutions  referred  to  are: 

E" 


!•= 


«•= 


EVR 


E* 


Q 


in  which  Q  is  a  constant  equal  to  2228 
(the  Daniell  cell  being  the  unit  of  electro- 
motive force,  and  the  resistances  being 
given  in  meters  of  telegraph  wire). 

Now,  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  at- 
tractive force,  we  arrive  at  the  relations 


(12) 


E 


J     R^         E 

or  ^ 


E'?     R'5^ 


As  in  the  values  <A  E  and  E  the  num- 
bers w  and  71  of  the  elements  are  found, 
we  can  easily  calculate  these  numbers, 
knowing  the  values  of  the  constants  e  and 
p  of  the  element  employed,  for  we  have 
from  the  preceding  equation  : 


ne. 

'~TZf 


V/^p-h 


and  if  the  accented  quantities  relate  ta 
those  of  the  standard  electro-magnet 
which  are  known,  it  is  easy  to  deduce 
from  the  preceding  formula  the  value  of 
w,  as  it  only  requires  the  solution  of  an 
equation  of  the  second  degree  with  one 
unknown  quantity. 


If  a  liquid  body  sends  vapor  into  an 
unlimited  atmosphere  there  wiJl  proceed 
from  each  element  of  its  surface,  dur- 
ing a  unit  of  time,  a  quantity  of  vapor  pro- 
portional to  an  electric  charge  which  is 
present  and  in  equilibrium  upon  the  ele- 
ment. JLes  Mondes  says  the  lines  of  the 
vapor  currents  correspond  to  the  lines  of 
electric  force,  and  the  surfaces  of  equal 
vapor  pressure  to  the  surfaces  of  equal 
potential.  The  electric  equilibrium  of  an 
infinitely  small  circular  or  elliptic  plate  is 
the  electrostatic  analogue  of  the  problem 
of  the  evaporation  of  a  liquid  contained 
in  a  basin  of  circular  or  elliptic  contour. 


128908. 


Vt*=^^  30976. 
/•R* 

(?*=-?     0.07195. 
R* 

/»r' 


2228. 
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WATER-JET  PROPELLERS. 


By  W.  H.  WHITE. 
From  "Nature." 


Very  early  in  the  history  of  steam  navi- 
gation, attempts  were  made  to  employ  the 
"hydraulic"  or  "water-jet"  propeller. 
About  1782  Bumsey  began  to  work  in 
this  direction,  using  a  steam-engine  to 
force  water  out  at  the  stem  of  a  boat,  the 
inlet  being  at  the  bow.  His  experiments 
are  said  to  have  extended  over  twenty 
years,  but  led  to  no  practical  result. 
Another  American,  named  Livingston, 
applied  the  same  principle  of  propulsion 
in  a  different  manner.  A  horizontal 
wheel,  or  turbine,  was  placed  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat,  near  the  middle  of  the 
length,  the  water  was  admitted  from  be- 
neath it,  and  expelled  from  the  periphery 
of  the  wheel  through  an  opening  at  the 
after  part  of  the  boat.  In  1798  a  mon- 
opoly was  granted  to  Livingston  for 
twenty  years  by  the  State  of  New  York, 
on  condition  that  within  a  given  period 
he  produced  a  vessel  capable  of  attain- 
ing the  speed  of  four  miles  an  hour. 
This  condition  was  not  fulfilled,  and,  as 
is  well  known,  the  first  successful  steam- 
ers built  in  this  country  or  abroad  were 
propelled  by  paddle  wheels.  This  form 
of  propeller  alone  was  employed  for 
nearly  forty  years,  during  which  period 
steam-ships  increased  greatly  in  numbers, 
size  and  speed,  proving  themselves  well 
adapted  not  merely  for  service  on  inland 
and  coasting  navigation,  but  also  for 
ocean  voyages.  Just  when  the  Trans- 
atlantic steam  service  had  been  success- 
fully commenced  by  the  Great  Western 
and  /SiriuSy  both  paddle  steamers,  the 
screw-propeller  began  to  threaten  the 
supremacy  of  the  paddle-wheel ;  and  the 
success  of  the  Archimedes  in  1840  led  to 
the  adoption  of  the  screw  in  the  Great 
Britain,  as  well  as  the  construction  of 
the  screw  sloop  JRattler  for  the  Boyal 
Navy.  Soon  after  came  a  revival  of  the 
water-jet  propeller  by  the  Messrs.  Ruth- 
ven  of  Edinburgh.  In  1843  their  first 
vessel  was  tried,  attaining  a  speed  of 
about  seven  miles  an  hour.  Ten  years 
later  a  fishing-vessel  was  built  on  the 
same  principle,  and  exceeded  nine  miles 


an  hour.  Several  other  river  steamers 
and  small  craft  were  constructed  with 
jet-propellers  in  the  period  1853-65,  but 
they  were  all  comparatively  slow,  and 
the  plan  did  not  grow  into  favor  either 
as  a  substitute  for  the  paddle-wheel  or 
the  screw. 

There  were  certain  features  in  the  jet- 
propeller  which  recommended  it  to  the 
judgment  of  many  naval  officers  who  had 
witnessed  the  trials  of  vessels  so  fitted ; 
their  influence  led  the  Admiralty  in 
1866  to  order  the  construction  of  a  small 
armored  vessel,  appropriately  named  the 

Wateruntchj  which  was  to  be  fitted  with 
Ruthven's  propeller.  Admiral  Sir  George 
Eliot  was  one  of  the  principal  advocates 
of  a  trial  of  the  new  system,  in  which 
he  has  always  continued  to  teike  a  great 
interest.  In  the  German  navy,  trials 
of  the  Ruthven  system  have  sJso  been 
made  on  a  small  vessel  named  the  Mival, 
and  experiments  of  a  similar  nature  have 
been  made  in  Sweden.  At  the  present 
time  Messrs.  Thornycroft  are  building 
for  the  Admiralty  a  torpedo  boat,  to  be 
propelled  by  water- jets,  the  trials  of 
which  are  awaited  with  interest,  since 
they  will  furnish  another  comparison  be- 
tween the  performances  of  the  hydraulic 
propeller  and  the  screw. 

The  Ruthven  system  a^ees  in  its 
main  features  with  the  proposal  made 
by  Livingston  forty  years  earlier.  As 
an  example  the    arrangements    of   the 

Waterwitch  may  be  briefly  described. 
Openings  are  made  in  the  bottom  of  the 
slup  amidships,  to  admit  the  water  into 
a  powerful  centrifugal  pump  or  turbine, 
the  axis  of  which  is  vertical.  The  main 
engines  drive  the  turbine,  expelling  the 
water  with  considerable  velocity  through 
curved  pipes  or  passages  leading  to  the 
"nozzles'  placed  on  each  side  at  the 
level  of  the  water-surfaca  When  the 
vessel  is  going  ahead  the  jets  are  de- 
livered stemwards ;  if  it  is  desired  to 
move  astern  the  engines  are  not  reversed, 
but  valves  are  operated  in  the  outlet 
pipes,  and  the  jets  are  delivered  through 
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ihe  forward  ends  of  the  nozzles.     These 
motions  of  the  yalves  can  be  made  from 
the  deck  by  an  officer  in  command.    If 
desired,  the  jet  on  one  side  can  be  de- 
livered ahead,  and  that  on  the  other  side 
astern,  the  vessel  then  turning  without 
headway.     This  power  of  control  over 
the  movements  of  the  vessel,  without  re- 
versing the  engines,  is  one  of  the  chief 
advantages  claimed  for  the  system ;  and 
it  is  undoubtedly  of  value,  especially  in 
war-ships.     Another  advantage  claimed 
for  the  jet-propeller  is  the  power  of  tum> 
ing  it  on  an  emergency,  into  a  powerful 
pump,  by  which  large  quantities  of  water 
can  be  ^scharged  from  the  interior  of  a 
ship  that  has  been  damaged  in  action. 
This  latter  feature  cannot  be  regarded  as 
of  primary  importance,  however,  seeing 
that  modem  war-ships  are  minutely  sub- 
divided into  water-tight  compartments, 
and  must  depend  for  their  flotation  upon 
the  integrity  of  the  bulkheads  and  other 
partitions,  it  their  skins  have  been  broken 
through  by  ramming  or  torpedo  explo- 
sions.    A  further  claim  on  behalf  of  the 
jet-propeUer  for  war-sLips  is  based  upon 
the  less  risk  of  disablement  in  action,  as 
compared  with  screws  or  paddle-wheels ; 
and  this  claim  may  be  admitted.     On  the 
other  side  must  be  set  the  fact  that  all 
the  trials  made  hitherto  in  vessels  fitted 
on  the  Buthven  system  have  shown  a  less 
speed  for  a  given  amount  of  engine-power 
than  would  have  been  obtained  with  the 
screw-propeller.    It  may  be   urged,  of 
course,  that  the  decrease  in  speed  should 
be  accepted,  at  least  in  special  cases,  in 
order  to  secure  the  undoubted  benefit  of 
the  hydraulic  system.    But  the  general 
feeling  of  naval  architects  and  marine 
engineers  is  in  favor  of  the  use  of  twin- 
screws  rather  than  water-jets  for  war- 
ships, the  duplication  of  machinery  and 
propellers  decreasing  the  risk  of  disable- 
ment^ gi'^ng  great  maneuvering  power, 
and  securing  higher  speed  than  could 
be  obtained  with  the  jet  propeller. 

Becently  further  trials  have  been  made 
with  a  vessel  built  in  Germany,  from  the 
designs  of  Dr.  Fleischer,  who  claims  to 
have  devised  a  novel  and  more  efficient 
system  of  hydraulic  propulsion.  A  brief 
notice  of  the  invention  appeared  in 
JBfcUure^  voL  xxvi.,  p.  18, ;  fuller  details 
are  to  be  found  in  two  pamphlets  pub- 
lished by  the  inventor:  "Der  Hydro- 
motor,"  and  *'Die  Physik  des  Hydro- 


motors  "  (Kiel,  1881).  The  first  of  these 
pamphlets  contains  a  general  description 
of  the  system,  as  applied  in  the  JSydro- 
motor  (a  vessel  of  110  feet  in  length,  and 
about  100  tons  displacement),  a  summary 
of  her  trials,  compared  with  those  of 
earlier  vessels  engined  on  Buthven's  sys- 
tem, and  an  enumeration  of  the  advant- 
ages to  be  obtained  by  using  jet-pro- 
pellers instead  of  screws  or  paddles. 
The  second  pamphlet  contains  a  state- 
ment of  th'e  experimental  and  mathe- 
matical investigations  conducted  by  Dr. 
Fleischer  in  working  out  his  system. 

Dr.  Fleischer  dispenses  with  a  turbine, 
and  allows   the    steam  to  act  directly 
upon  the  water  in   two   large  vertical 
cylinders  placed  amidships.     These  two 
cylinders  communicate  with  the  ejecting 
nozzles  which  are  situated  on  either  side 
of  the  keel.     In  each  cylinder  there  is  a 
'Afloat"   or  piston   of   nearly  the  same 
diameter  as  the  cylinder,  with  a  closed 
spherical  top ;  when  this  float  is  in  its  ex- 
treme upper  position,  the  cylinder  is  full 
of  water.     Steam  is  then  admitted  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder  above  the 
float,  the  latter  is  pressed  down,  and  the 
water  is  expelled  through  the  nozzle-pipe 
with  great  velocity.    At  a  certain  portion 
of  the  stroke,  the  admission  of  steam  is 
shut  off  automatically,  the  remainder  of 
the  stroke  being  performed  during  the 
expansion  of  the  steam,  and  the  velocity 
of  ejection  of  the  water  gradually  dimin- 
ishing.    At  the  conclusion  of  the  stroke, 
the  exhaust-vaJve  from  the  steam  space 
to  the  condenser  is  opened,  the  steam 
rushes  out,   forming  a  partial   vacuum 
above  the  float,  and  the  water  enters, 
pressing  the  float  up.     The  entry  of  the 
water  at  this  stage  is  partly  through  the 
nozzle,  and  partly  from  a  separate  valve 
communicating  with  the  water-space  of 
the  surface  condenser.     In  order  to  util- 
ize the  vacuum  as  much  as  possible,  and 
to  increase  the  effective  "  head  "  of  water 
during  the  down  stroke,   the  cylinders 
are  placed  as  high  as  convenient  in  the 
vessel.     Two  cyliaders  acting  alternately 
were  used  in  the  Jlydromotor,  for  larger 
or  swifter  vessels  it  is  proposed  to  use  a 
greater  number  of  similar  cylinders.     As 
in  other  jet-propelled  vessels  valves  oper- 
ated from  the  deck  enable  the  command- 
ing officer  to  reverse  the  direction  of  out- 
flow of  either  or  both  jets,  making  the 
vessel  move  ahead  or  astern,  or  turn  on 
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her  center.  The  position  of  the  nozzles 
in  the  Hydrornotor  is  not  so  favorable  to 
maneuvering  power  as  in  the  Water witrhy 
and  the  difTerence  in  behavior  is  likely  to 
be  appreciable. 

Greater  interest  attaches  to  the  trials 
of  speed  than  to  those  of  turning.  Un- 
fortunately the  records  are  too  meager 
to  enable  a  decisive  opinion  to  be  formed 
on  the  meHts  of  the  new  system  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  Ruthven.  Dr.  Fleis- 
cher claims  that  the  Hydrornotor  at- 
tained a  speed  of  9  knots  with  100  indi- 
cated horse-power;  but  the  conditions 
under  which  this  speed  was  attained  may 
have  differed  considerably  from  those 
under  which  measured-mile  speed  trials 
are  conducted  in  this  country.  Any  ex 
act  comparison  of  the  performances  of 
two  steam-ships  with  either  similar  or 
different  systems  of  propulsion,  demands 
as  its  basis  the  elimination  of  all  varying 
conditions,  the  determination  of  the  true 
mean  speed,  and  the  calculation  of  t&e 
engine  power  corresponding  to  that 
speed.  Dr.  Fleischer  may  have  done  all 
this,  but  it  does  not  clearly  appear  in  his 
publications  whether  he  has  or  not.  He 
distinctly  claims  for  his  system  a  very 
high  "  efficiency  "  as  compared  with  that 
of  Ruthven,  but  it  will  be  shown  here- 
after that  the  formula  which  he  uses  is 
not  absolutely  correct ;  and  what  is  more 
important  to  note  is  the  circumstance 
that  Dr.  Fleischer  clearly  does  not  possess 
the  experimental  data  respecting  the 
resistance  offered  by  the  water  to  the 
motion  of  the  Hydrornotor  when  towed 
at  various  speeds,  which  would  enable 
him  to  express  the  true  efficiency  of  the 
propelling  apparatus.  On  this  point  a 
few  further  remarks  may  be  permitted. 

Supposing  a  vessel  to  be  towed  at  any 
speed,  and  her  resistance  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  a  dynamometer,  the  horse- 
power expended  in  overcoming  that  re- 
sistance can  be  calculated,  and,  in  the 
terminology  of  the  late  Mr.  Froude,  is 
styled  the  "  effective  horse-power."  Next 
let  it  be  supposed  that  the  vessel  is 
driven  at  the  same  speed  by  her  own  ma- 
chinery, and  that  the  "  indicated  horse-  ^ 
power  "  in  the  cylinders  is  ascertained. 
The  ratio  of  the  "  effective  "  to  the  "  in-  i 
dicated  "  horse-power  expresses  the  true 
efficiency  of  the  propelling  apparatus, 
excluding  from  the  account,  of  course, 
the  efficiency  of  the  boilers.     Now  what 


has  been  said  above  respecting  Dr. 
Fleischer's  figures  simply  amounts  to 
this :  he  does  not  appear  to  have  ascer- 
tained the  effective  horse-power  of  the 
Hydrornotor^  and  consequently  cannot 
express  the  true  efficiency  except  as  an 
estimate. 

The  excess  of  the  indicated  horse- 
power over  the  effective  in  any  steam- 
ship is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  waste 
work  of  the  mechanism,  the  waste 
work  of  the  propellers,  and  the  '^aug- 
ment" of  the  tow-rope  resistance  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  propellers. 
In  good  examples  of  screw  steiamers  the 
effective  horse-power  at  full  speed  has 
been  found  to  vary  from  40  to  60  per 
cent,  of  the  indicated  power.  Dr.  Fleis- 
cher claims  for  the  Hydrornotor  a  corre- 
sponding efficiency  of  about  34  per  cent 
at  full  speed ;  but  not,  it  would  seem, 
with  any  certainty. 

Passing  by  this  comparison  with  screw- 
propeLed  ships,  the  Hydrornotor  may  be 
compared  with  the  Watewitck,  She  gains 
upon  the  latter  obviously  in  the  avoidance 
of  much  waste  work  in  the  mechanism. 
In  the  Buthven  system  there  is  neces- 
sarily more  waste  work  in  the  engines 
which  drive  the  turbines,  and  in  the  fric- 
tion of  the  water  in  the  turbines  and  pas- 
sages to  the  nozzles,  than  has  to  be  in- 
curred in  the  Fleischer  system.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  latter  system,  there 
must  be  some  loss  from  condensation  of 
steam  in  the  cylinders,  and  the  high  mean 
velocity  of  ejection  must  be  a  disadvan- 
tage. The  considerable  variations  in  the 
velocity  of  ejection  at  different  parts  of 
the  stroke  must  also  be  a  disadvantage,  as 
compared  with  the  uniform  velocity  of  de- 
livery horn  a  turbine.  Respecting  the 
condensation  it  is  asserted,  as  the  result 
of  experiment,  that  the  losses  are  exceed- 
ingly small,  the  cylinders  being  wood- 
lined,  and  a  layer  of  hot  water  being 
formed  below  the  float.  Experienced,  en- 
gineers were  scarcely  prepared  for  this 
satisfactory  result,  anticipating  that  more 
serious  losses  would  occur  from  the  alter- 
nate heating  and  cooling  of  the  cylinders. 
Of  course,  experience  in  such  a  matter  is 
a  true  test ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  Hydrornotor  appears  to  have  very 
ample  boiler  power  in  relation  to  the  in- 
dicated horse  power  assigned  to  her  maxi- 
mum  speed.  Losses  from  condensation 
cannot  be  estimated  from  the  statement 
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of  indicated  h  jrse-power.  The  indicator 
diagrams  which  have  been  published,  show 
a  very  good  performance. 

The  varying  rate  of  outflow  through 
the  nozzles  must  be  a  source  of  disadvan- 
tage in  the  Fleischer  system.  For  the 
hydromotor  it  is  stated  that  the  ^nean  ve- 
locity of  outflow  was  about  66  feet  per 
second  when  the  speed  of  the  vessel  was 
about  1 5  feet,  per  second.  We  are  not  in- 
formed what  was  the  maximum  velocity  of 
outflow  ;  the  minimum  velocity  is  said  to 
have  exceeded  the  speed  of  the  vessel. 
This  varying  velocity,  of  course,  carries 
with  it  a  "varying  thrust,  and  the  hvdro- 
motor  in  this  respect  must  be  less  favor- 
able to  uniform  motion  of  the  ship  than 
the  screw  or  paddle  or  Buthven  pro- 
peller, where  the  thrust  can  be  kept 
practically  constant.  With  two  cylinders 
this  might  be  more  felt  than  with  four  or 
more  cylinders,  but  in  all  cases  the  draw- 
bar*k  must  exist. 

The  high  mean  rate  of  outflow  involved 
in  the  Fleischer  system  is  contrary  to  the 
generally  accepted  view  as  to  the  condition 
most  favorable  to  efficiency.  For  a  given 
speed  of  ship,  neglecting  the  augment  of 
tow-rope  resistance  which  may  be  caused 
by  the  action  of  the  propeller,  there  must 
be  a  certain  thrust  developed,  which  will 
overcome  the  resistance  of  the  water  to 
the  advance  of  the  ship.  This  thrust  in 
the  jet  propeller  is  measured  by  the  stem- 
ward  momentum  generated  in  the  jets. 
No  matter  how  the  mechanism  may  be 
arranged,  what  has  to  be  done  by 
it  is  to  impart  to  water  which  has 
entered  the  ship  and  acquired  her  for- 
ward velocity,  a  stemward  momentum 
which  shall  lutve  a  reaction  equal  and  op- 
posite to  the  fluid  resistance.  Momen- 
tum, it  need  hardly  be  explained,  involves 
the  consideration  both  of  the  weight  of 
the  w&ter  acted  upon  and  of  the  velocity 
imparted  to  it  in  each  unit  of  time.  Nor 
is  it  possible  to  create  this  momentum  in 
the  water  expelled  from  the  nozzles  with- 
out doing  waste  work  in  overcoming  fric- 
tional  and  other  resistances.  The  magni- 
tude of  this  waste  work  may  vary  greatly 
in  different  examples,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate  its  value  apart  from  experiment. 
Hence  in  theoretical  investigations,  this 
waste  work  is  usually  neglected,  although 
in  practice  it  is  of  great  importance. 

Leaving  out  of  account  for  the  moment 
this  waste  work,  and  the  possible  influ- 


ence upon  the  efficiency  of  the  propeller 
exercised  by  the  disturbance  produced  in 
the  surroimding  water  by  the  passage  of 
the  ship,  it  may  be  well  to  explain  briefly 
the  accepted  theory  of  the  action  of  jet- 
propellers.  This  is  done  in  the  follovnng 
equations : — 

Let  V=the  speed  of  outflow  of  the  jets 
from  the  nozzles  in  feet  per  second,  t;= 
the  speed  of  advance  of  the  ship,  A  =-  the 
joint  sectional  area  of  the  nozzles  in  square 
feet,  1^^= weight  in  lbs.  of  a  cubic  foot  of 
water.     Then — 

Cubic  feet  of  water  acted  up- )   _  a     tt 
on  per  second  ^  -  A.    v. 

Stemward  velocity  of  jets  in  J    __  y__ 
relation  to  still  water  \    "~ 

Thrust,  or  momentum)  _'^  a  v  /v 
created  per  second    j  — -A.V.  (V— 1>), 

where  </  ia  the  accelerating  force  of  grav- 
ity— say  32  feet  per  second.  For  sea- 
water  //• = 64 ;  so  that  w  -t- // = 2  (nearly) . 
Hence 

'Ihrust  (in  sea-water) =2A..V.(V—u). 
Under  tiie  foregoing  assumptions,  we 
also  have 

U= Useful  work  of  pro-)  =work  done  in 
peller  (in  unit  of  time)  j  propelling  ship. 

= Thrust  X  speed 

of  ship. 
=2AV(V-u).v. 
W= waste  work  in  race  =^  vis  viva. 

=AV.(V-t;)*. 

U  -hW= total  work  of         o  a  ^titt      \ 
propeller  =2A.Y(V-v)v 

-fAV(V-vV 
=AV(V'-t;*). 

Efficiency =^^=,^^. 

From  the  last  of  these  equations  it  is 
seen  that  the  more  nearly  the  velocity  of 
I  y  approaches  the  speed  of  the  ship  v,  the 
nearer  will  the  efficiency  approach  its  max- 
imum value,  or  unit.  Moreover,  for 
given  values  of  speed  of  ship  and  thrustj 
if  the  difference  (V—u)  between  the 
speeds  of  outflow  and  advance  is  dimin- 
ished, the  area  of  the  outlets  must  be  cor- 
respondingly increased.  That  is  to  say, 
if  the  value  of  Y— v  is  diminished,  the 
quantity  of  wcUer  (A.V)  operated  upon 
must  be  increased.  Now,  in  general,  it 
has  been  supposed  that  the  inferior  per- 
formance of  jet-propelled  vessels,  as  com* 
pared  with  screw  steamers  was  due  to  the 
small  quantities  of  water  acted  upon.  In 
the  Watertoitch^  for  example,  about  150 
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cubic  feet  of  water  were  expelled  per  sec- 
ond, whereas  in  the  riyal  twin-screw  ves- 
sel Viper  more  than  2000  cubic  feet  of 
water  were  operated  upon  per  second. 
In  the  Watenoitch  V=30  feet  per  second, 
and  t;=15.7  feet  per  second ;  so  that  ac- 
cording to  the  foregoing  formula 

In  the  Hydromotor  V=66  feet  (mean 
velocity)  t;=15.2. 
--^  .  2  X  15.2     30.4    ^_  . 

^^^"y=i6:2T66=8r2=^^-*  ^  '^' 

Dr.  Fleischer  adopts  the  foregoing 
equations,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  thrust 
and  useful  worky  but  for  the  total  work 
he  uses  another  formula,  and  it  is  here 
that  we  venture  to  think  he  goes  wrong. 
According  to  his  investigation — 

Total  work =^       via  viva  of    issuing 

streams. 
= J  X  Mass  of  water  deliv- 
ered per  second  x  (speed 
of  outflow)*. 
=i  X  2AV  X  V. 
Hence  he  writes — 

-^  .  Useful  work     2AV(V-v) 

Efficiency  =  "r^tS^^k-  2AVxiV« 

=— ,(v— v). 

In  thus  dealing  with  the  total  work) 
instead  of  using  the  expression  given 
above.  Dr.  Fleischer  virtually  ignores  the 
fact  that  the  vessel  is  in  motion  ahead ; 
and  that  the  streams  issuing  from  the 
nozzles  have  the  velocity  V  only  relatively 
to  her.  It  is  upon  this  questionable  for- 
mula for  the  efficiency  that  his  estimates 
above-mentioned  are  based.  For  example, 
in  the  hydromotor  at  9  knots,  according 
to  Dr.  Fleischer— 

Efficiency=^^^^(66  -15.2)=36.4 

per  cent. 

If  the  same  formula  is  applied  to  the 
Waterwitchy  at  9.3  knots — 

Efficiency=  ^^^(30- 16.7) =49.9 

giving  about  20  per  cent,  less  efficiency 
to  that  vessel,  than  is  given  by  the  ac- 
cepted formula  first  stated. 

It  has  been  explained  that  the  assump- 
tions upon  which  the  first  formula  rests 
are  not  fairly  representative  of  the  condi- 
tions of  practice.    For  example,  the  de- 


duction therefrom  (stated  above),  that  it 
is  advantageous  to  operate  upoil  larger 
quantities  of  water,  and  to  reduce  the  ex- 
cess in  speed  of  outflow  above  the  speed 
of  the  ship  requires  an  important  qualifi- 
cation in  practice.  This  deduction  would 
be  absolutely  correct  were  it  not  for  the 
waste-work  which  has  to  be  done  in  giv- 
ing the  motion  to  the  water;  but  in 
actual  practice  the  growth  in  that  waste 
work  may  exceed  the  gain  obtained  by 
dealing  with  larger  quantities  of  water. 
The  parallel  case  in  a  screw  steamer  ia 
that  wherein  screws  of  too  large  diameter 
or  too  large  surface  may  involve  so  much 
more  waste  work  on  Mctional  or  edge- 
wise resistances,  that  it  is  preferable  to 
use  smaller  screws,  which  operate  on 
smaller  quantities  of  water,  but  secure  a 
more  economical  expenditure  of  power 
for  a  given  speed,  or  enable  higher  speeds 
to  be  attained  with  a  given  horse-power. 
In  setting  aside  the  commonly  received 
view,  and  making  trial  of  a  system  wherein 
the  mean  velocity  of  the  outflowing  jeta 
is  extremely  great,  while  the  quantity  of 
water  operated  on  is  small.  Dr.  Fleischer 
has  made  an  experiment  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  all  concerned  with  st»un  pro- 
pulsion. If  his  figures  are  accepted  it  is 
obvious  that  his  system  involves  much  lesa 
waste  work  than  the  Buthven  system  be- 
tween the  power  indicated  in  the  cylin- 
ders and  the  power  accounted  for  in  the 
outflowing  jets.  On  the  other  hand^  as 
we  have  endeavored  to  explain,  this  econ- 
omy of  the  Fleischer  system  does  not  repre- 
sent the  comparative  efficiency  of  the  pro- 
pelling apparatus :  because  the  high  and 
variable  velocity  of  outflow  must  involve 
a  considerable  amoimt  of  waste  work  in 
the  race.  A  complete  comparison  could 
only  be  made  if  in  the  same  vessel,  or  in 
two  vessels  of  identical  form  and  with 
identical  boiler  power,  there  were  fitted, 
first,  the  Fleischer  hydromotor ;  and  sec- 
ondly, the  Buthven  arrangement.  Then 
with  the  same  steam  producing  power  a 
careful  series  of  trials  would  settle  the 
matter  conclusively.  The  Swedes  did 
something  of  this  kind  in  order  to  com- 
pare the  efficiencies  of  twin  screws  and 
water  jets,  with  the  result  that  the  latter 
were  shown  to  be  greatly  inferior.  Of 
course  it  cannot  be  expected  that  Dr. 
Fleischer  would  undertake  such  trials 
unaided ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  his  system 
is  put  forward  for  adoption  in  preference 
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to  the  Qnthyen  system,  it  mnst,  at  leasts 
be  shown  to  be  more  efficient,  not  only  in 
certain  intermediate  stages  in  the  opera- 
tions of  giying  momentum  to  the  jets,  but 
as  a  whole.  This  result  does  not  appear 
to  haye  been  attained  as  yet,  so  far  as  can 
be  judged  from  the  published  results  of 
trials.    The  information  which  is  accessi- 


ble is  not  complete,  and  some  of  the  pro- 
posed standards  of  comparison  are  open 
to  doubt  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however, 
that  the  zeal  and  ability  which  have  been 
displayed  already  by  I>r.  Fleischer  will  be 
still  further  illustrated  in  the  continued 
investigation  of  the  capabilities  of  his 
novel  system  of  propulsion. 


COMPARATIVE  TEST  OP  BOILERS. 

MADE  AT  THE  WOBKS   OF  THE  BRUSH  ELEOTEIO  LIGHT  COMPANY  OF 

PHILADELPHIA.* 

Contributed  to  Van  Nostband^s  Enohtebbikg  Magazinx. 


The  boiler  house  of  the  Brush  Electric 
Light  Company,  where  these  tests  were 
made,  is  situated  on  Twentieth  street, 
near  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia.  It 
contains  ten  boilers,  four  of  the  well- 
known  sectional  water-tube  boilers  made 
by  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Company,  and 
sis:  return-tubular  boilers,  made  to  the 
specifications  of  the  Brush  Electric  Light 
Company. 

The  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boilers  are  set 
in  two  nests,  two  in  each  nest,  but  have 
separate  furnaces,  and  can  be  used  sepa- 
rately or  in  any  desired  combination. 
Each  boiler  contains  42  tubes  4  in.  out- 
side diameter  and  16  ft.  long.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  tubes  and  the  setting 
of  these  boilers,  are  too  uniyersaUy  known 
to  call  for  particular  description  here. 
The  fire-grates  of  each  boiler  are  46  in. 
wide  and  72  in.  long,  plain  cast-iron  bars, 
case  singly,  haying  an  area  of  23  sq.  ft, 
of  which  about  40  per  cent,  say  9.2  sq. 
ft,  is  open. 

The  heating  surface  is  reckoned  to  be 
800  sq.  ft  in  each  boiler.  Exclusive 
of  some  parts  not  very  efficient, 
there  are  796  sq.  ft.,  giving  a  ratio  of 
heating  surface  to  grate-area  of  'VV'  = 
34.6.  The  steam  drum  is  horizontal,  30 
in.  in  diameter  and  16  ft  long,  and  the 
surface  of  the  water  was  carried  at  the 
middle  of  its  height,  which  was  at  6 
inches  depth  in  the  tube  of  the  glass 
water  gauge.  The  water  surface  for  dis- 
engagement of  steam  is,  therefore,  40  sq. 


*  Coodnoted  by  J.  C.  Hoadley,  asststed  by  Fred.  H. 
Prentias,  on  tbe  part  of  the  Babcook  &  Wilooz  Com- 

BiOf ;  and  Wm.  Bamet  Le  Van,  assisted  bv  John  W. 
yttrom,  on  the  i>art  of  the  Brush  Electric  Light 
Compaay,  Oct.  18. 19,  90,  88,  84,  25, 1888.  .^ 
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ft  in  eack  boiler.  From  the  top  of  these 
drums,  near  the  back  end,  steam  is  car- 
ried to  the  rear  in  separate  pipes  through 
the  wall,  which  divides  the  engine  room 
from  the  boiler  room  and  enters  a  pipe 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  engine 
room  to  receive  steam  from  all  the  boilers 
and  to  supply  all  the  engines.  A  sepa- 
rate pipe  supplies  steam  to  each  engine, 
and  all  these  pipes  are,  at  all  times,  full 
of  steam  up  to  the  starting  valves  of  the 
engines,  although  but  a  small  number  of 
the  engines  may  be  in  use.  All  steam 
pipes  are  wrapped  with  hair  felt  and  cov- 
ered with  cloth  and  painted. 

The  six  return-tubular  boilers  are  set 
in  one  nest,  and  so  arranged  that  they 
can  be  used  singly  or  in  any  combination, 
either  with  each  other,  or  with  one  or 
more  of  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Com- 
pany's boilers.  Each  of  these  six  boilers 
is  40  in.  in  diameter  outside  of  the  first 
course  in  front,  and  as  each  succeeding 
course  enters  the  one  which  precedes  it, 
(all  being  cylindrical),  the  boiler  grows 
gradually  smaUer  by  an  amount  equal  te 
twice  the  thickness  of  the  iron  at  each  of 
the  five  40  in.  courses,  the  last  course 
being  37^  in.  in  diameter  outside.  Each 
boiler  is  hung  in  a  saddle,  and  is  set  six 
inches  lower  at  the  rear  than  in  front. 
There  are  in  each  boiler  19  flues,  4  in. 
outside  diameter  and  16  ft.  11^  in.  long 
over  the  end  caulking.  The  fire-grate  is 
42  in.  wide  and  67  in.  long,  making  19.64 
sq.  ft.  area,  composed  of  single  cast-iron 
bars  as  in  the  other  boilers,  and  like 
them,  having  about  40  per  cent  of  the 
area  open,  say  7.8  sq.  ft  each.  The  heat- 
ing surface,  per  boiler,  is  428  sq.  ft. 
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giTing  a  mtio  of  heating  surface  to  fire- 

»  428  • 

grate  area  =Tq-^  =  21.9.     The   usual 

height'of  the  water  was  about  8  in.  above 
the  axis  of  the  boiler  at  the  front  end, 
and  about  2  in.  above  the  top  of  the  flues 
at  the  front.  It  was,  also,  about  2.5  in. 
above  the  lower  end  of  the  glass  tube  of 
the  water  gauge.  The  capacity  and  area 
of  surface  at  each  1  in.  of  height  visible 
at  the  glass  water  gauge,  was  ascertained 
by  filling  the  boiler  with  water,  which 
was  drawn  off  and  weighed  inch  by  inch. 
The  area  of  surface  for  disengagement  of 
steam  is  43.4  sq.  ft.  in  each  boiler.  The 
inclination  of  the  axis  of  the  boiler Jand 
its  telescopic  form,  combine  to  reduce 
the  steam  space  at  the  rear,  and  for  this 
reason  steam  is  ^taken  (there  is.^no  dome 
of  any  kind)  from  the  front  end,  and  con- 
veyed in  pipes  extending  over  the  boilers 
to  and :  through  the  wall  of  the  engine 
room,  and  discharged  into  the  long  steam 
pipe  before  described.  The  leading  di- 
mensions and  ratios  are  collected  in  the 
following  table: 

C0MPABA.TrV£   TABLE. 

Babcock  &     Return 
Wilcox.      Tubular. 

Heating  surface,  each. . . .    796  428 

Do.  2  B.  &  W.  8  Ret.  Tub.  1592.  1284. 

Firegrate  area,  each 28.  19.54 

Do.  2  3.  &  W.  8  Ret.  Tub.  46.  58.62 

Ratio  heating  to  grate  area  84.6  21.9 

8q.  ft.  per  H.  P. ,  at  150  H.  P  10. 61  8. 56 

Ratio  of  heatinff  surfaces.     1.24  to       1. 

Ratio  ofT'grate  areas 1.  to       1.27 

Evaporat'g  water-surface, 

each 40  48.4 

Do.  2B.&  W.  8.  Ret.  Tub. 

sq.  ft 80  180.2 

Ratio  of  water-surface. ...    1  to       1.68 

THE  ENGINES. 

Eight  Porter-Allen  engines  of  40  horse- 
power—8"  X 16",  speed  286  to  295  revo- 
lutions  per  minute — ^were  belted  sepa- 
ratelv  to  eight  dynamo  machines,  each  of 
whicm  when  in  full  work  supplied  elec- 
tricity for  40  arc  lights  of  nominal  2,000 
candle  power,  and  occasionally  an  extra 
^^test  light,"  making  41.  As  already  ex- 
plained, the  steam-pipes  of  all  these  en- 
gines were  filled  with  steam  whenever 
any  one  of  them  was  in  use,  that  is  to 
say  they  were  always  filled  with  steam, 
day  and  night,  and  the  condensation  be- 
ing constant,  was  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  steam  used  during  the  early  hours  of 
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the  day— 7.30  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m. — when 
only  3  engines  were  running,  than  at 
night — 7  to  11  p.  M. — ^when  6  to  8  en- 
gines were  running. 

All  the  distribution  yalyes,  save  one  of 
those  in  Engine  No.  4,  leaked  steam  very 
badly,  and  &e  other  valve  of  that  engine 
leaked  nearly  as  much  as  any  valve  in 
any  of  the  other  engines  run  during  the 
test.  This  leakage  was  visible  (in  its 
effects)  on  the  diagrams  during  ezpan- 
sion  and  compression,  and  was  comput- 
able during  exhaust,  when  it  was  pour- 
ing directly  through  the  exhaust  valve, 
only  slightly  raising  the  back-pressure. 
About  10.43  pounds  of  water  per  horse- 
power per  hour  disappeared  by  this 
leakage,  during  the  18th,  19th  and  20th 
Oct.,  and  12.33  during  the  23d,  24th 
and  26th,  raising  the  consumption  of 
water  drawn  from  the  B.  &  W^  Co. 
boilers  from  36.14  lbs.  to  46.67  lbs.,  an 
augmentation  of  28.9  per  cent,  which 
gave  no  power,  but  slightly  increased 
the  resistance.  That  any  such  leakage 
of  these  valves  is  wholly  unneces- 
sary and  gratuitous,  is  within  Mr. 
Hoadley's  personal  knowledge,  ^obtained 
by  the  examination  of  many  diagrams 
from  engines  of  this  construction.  In- 
deed, some  of  the  8  engines  were  put  in 
order  by  the  builders  before  the  trial 
began,  and  were  said  to  have  tight  valves, 
but  none  of  the  engines  so  treated  ex- 
cept one  (No.  4)  were  among  those  used 
during  the  trials,  and  this  was  again 
taken  apart  before  the  trial,  after  it  was 
left  by  the  builders. 

The  effect  upon  the  boilers  of  this 
leakage,  was  to  impose  on  them  a 
great  increase  of  duty,  amounting  to 
nearly  one-third— and  requiring  them  to 
be  forced  much  beyond  their  rated 
capacity.  They  were  required  to  evapo- 
rate, and  did  actually  evaporate  HOdi  lbs. 
of  water  per  hour.  Without  the  leak- 
age of  the  distribution  valves,  they 
would  have  been  called  on  for  less  than 
4307  lbs.  per  hour,  as  the  entrained 
water  would  then  have  fallen  from  3.16 
per  cent,  to  about  2.36  per  cent,  a  saving 
of  34  pounds  per  hour. 

Leakage  of  steam  during  exhaust,  not 
visible  on  diagrams;  computed  from 
the  visible  leakage  during  expansion : 

Engine  No.  1=^339  lbs.  per  hour. 
'*      No.  2=673     "      "      " 


Engine  No.  3=424  lbs.  per  hour. 
"      No.  4=263    «     "       " 

No.  4  leaked  only  at  one  end. 

Desiring  that  the  question  of  the 
efficiency  and  economy  of  these  two 
sets  of  boilers  should  be  settled  on  its 
merits,  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Company 
arranged  with  the  Brush  Electric 
Light  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  that 
a  comparative  test  of  the  two  sets 
of  boilers-  should  be  made  in  a  manner 
that  should  be  satisfactory  to  all  con- 
cerned, and  conclusive  as  to  their  relative 
value.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Wm.  Bamet  Le 
Van  of  Philadelphia  was  selected  by  the 
Brush  Electric  Light  Company  as  their 
representative,  and  Mr.  John  C.  Hoadley, 
of  Boston,  was  chosen  on  the  part  of 
the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Company. 

It  was  further  agreed  that  the  con- 
ditions of  the  tests  should  be  as  nearly 
as  possible  alike  in  both  cases,  and  that 
a  dtjuble  comparison  should  be  made  in 
the  following  manner : 

First,  A  careful  evaporative  test  of 
each  of  the  two  sets  of  boilers,  embracing 
a  determination  as  accurate  as  possible 
of  the  quahty  of  the  steam  as  to  "  dry- 
ness;*' and 

Secondly,  A  comparison  of  the  work 
done  by  the  one  set  with  that  done  by 
the  other,  as  shown  by  the  indicated 
power  of  the  engines. 

With  this,  such  other  information  was 
to  be  obtained  as  might  be  useful  or 
confirmatory. 

It  was  accordingly  agreed  between 
Mr  Le  Van  and  Mr.  Hoadley,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  engineer  of  the 
Brush  Light  Company,  that  exactly 
similar  tests  should  be  made  of  the  two 
sets  of  boilers,  each  set  to  be  tested  for 
three  consecutive  days,  between  the 
hours  of  7.30  a.  h.  and  and  2.30  p.  m., 
during  which  hours  only  three  of  the 
engines  and  three  dynamos  would  be  in 
use,  supplying  120  arc  hghts  for  actual 
illumination  and  1  test  light,  making 
121  in  all ;  and  one  engine  running  with 
throttled  steam,  at  less  than  ]ialf  full 
speed,  driving  a  dynamo  without  current, 
and  giving  no  light,  merely  to  be  in 
readiness  for  immediate  use  if  wanted 
for  an  emergency. 

Such  a  test  of  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox 
boilers  was  in  fact  carried  out  on  Wed- 
nesday, Thursday  and  Friday,  Oct    18, 
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19  and  20,  1882,  save  that  on  Wednes- 
day the  18th,  these  boilers  continued  to 
supply  steam  until  3  p.  m.,  halt  an  hour 
later  than  the  stipulation. 

On  the  following  Monday  the  task  of 
supplying  the  engines  with  steam  was 
put  upon  8  of  the  Betum  Tubular  boil- 
ers, a  task  which  they  performed  on 
Monday,  Oct  23d,  untU  2.30  p.  m.;  but 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Oct.  24 
and  25,  on  account  of  an  unusual  de- 
mand for  light  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
afternoon,  and  the  consequent  starting 
up  of  the  spare  engine  and  dynamo, 
with  11  arc-lights  for  illumination  and  1 
test  light,  making  12,  and  134  in  all, 
the  test  on  these  two  days  was  discon- 
tinued at  1 2  o'clock  M.,  and  embraced  only 
4  hours  and  30  minutes  each  day.  The 
Babcock  &  Wilcox  boilers  were  therefore 
run  for  trial  21.5  hours  on  three  con- 
secutiye  days,  and  the  Betum  Tubular 
boilers  only  16  hours. 

The  coal  furnished  for  these  tests  was 
selected  and  supplied  by  the  engineer  of 
the  Brush  Electric  Light  Company,  and 
so  far  as  size  alone  is  concerned  was 
what  is  usually  called  chestnut.  The 
eoal  used  on  the  18th,  19th  and  20th 
Oct.  with  the  B.  &  W.  boilers  was  un- 
screenedy  dull  looking  and  extremely 
dirty  and  wet  No  objection  was  made 
to  it,  because  we  supposed  that  it 
would  be  no  worse  in  the  one  case  than 
in  the  other. 

On  the  contrary,  the  coal  furnished 
and  used  on  the  23d,  24th  and  25th 
Oct,  with  the  Betum  Tubular  boilers,  was 
screened,  bright  and  noticeably  clean 
and  dry;  and  there  was  besides  some 
rescreening  during  the  night,  but  Mr. 
Peifer,  engineer  of  the  Brush  Electric 
Light  Company,  says,  ^'not  much." 
One  hundred  pounds  of  the  former,  put 
on  top  of  the  boilers,  lost  7.37  lbs.  in 
drying,  equal  to  1. SI  per  cent,  of  surface 
water.  One  hundred  pounds  of  the 
latter,  similarly  treated,  lost  only  2.87 
lbs.  in  drying,  equal  to  2.87  per  cent,  at 
surface  water,  a  difiference  of  2.57  to  1.* 

The  data,  observations  and  informa- 
tion obtained  by  Mr.  Hoadley  and  Mr. 

*  On  this  snbjeot  of  the  extreme  difference  in  the 
<raaUt7  and  condition  of  the  ooal  used  in  the  tests  of 
toe  two  sets  of  boilers  reference  is  respeotfallr  made 
tea  joint  statement  of  faots  and  Joint  protest  drawn 
op  at  the  time  and  signed  bv  Mr.  Le  Van  and  Mr. 
Hoadlej,  Mr.  Le  Van  conflmung  the  allegations  of 
said  statement,  b7  reference  to  his  note-book,  (not 
here  glTen,  but  to  oe  obtained  on  application  to  Mr. 
Hoamey.— J.  C.  H. 


Le  Van  and  their  several  assistants,  and 
attested  by  the  signature  of  both 
parties  to  esich  day's  record,  consisted 
of  the  following  particulars: 

(1 )  Weight  of  water  pumped  into 
boilers. 

(2.)  Weight  of  coal  and  kindlings  put 
into  furnaces. 

(3.)  Weight  of  ashes  and  residue  at 
end  of  test. 

(4.)  Temperature  of  feed  water  as  it 
left  the  heater,  recorded  every  fifteen 
minutes. 

(5.)  Steam  pressure  by  standard  test 
gauge,  recorded  every  15  minutes. 

(6.)  Temperature  of  products  of  com- 
bustion (flue  gases),  taken  every  15 
minuteB  by  an  air  thermometer. 

(7.)  Indicator  cards  from  both  ends 
of  each  engine,  taken  every  30  minutes; 
a  pair  of  Tabor  or  Crosby  indicators 
being  attached  to  each  cylinder. 

(8.)  Speed  of  engines,  taken  with  a 
speed-counter. 

(9.)  Occasional  volumetric  analysis  of 
flue  gases.* 

(10.)  Occasional  pyrometric  measure- 
ments of  the  temperature  of  the  incan- 
descent coal,  by  the  platinum-water 
pyrometer. 

(11.)  Numerous  determinations  of  the 
quality  of  the  steam  by  the  steam  cal- 
orimeter. 

(12.)  Careful  ascertainment  by  meas- 
urement and  inquiry,  of  all  particulars 
of  dimensions  and  arrangement  of  the 
respective  boilers. 

(13.)  Ascertainment  of  the  number 
of  arc-lights  in  use,  supplied  by  the 
dynamo  driven  by  each  engine;  ob- 
tained from  the  Secretary  of  the  Brush 
Electric  Light  Company  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Each  and  all  of  these  observations, 
together  with  their  aggregates  and  mean 
values  have  been  compared  and  mutu- 
ally agreed  on  as  correct  by  Mr.  Le 
Van  and  Mr.  Hoadley  through  their  as- 
sistants who  kept  the  notes,  respectively, 
and  each  page  of  transcript  of  such 
compared  notes  has  been  signed  by  both 
parties. 

Upon  these  values,  so  verified,  the 
calculations  of  the  results  which  fol- 
low have  been  made. 

Although  a  marked    contrast  in  the 


*  Mr.  Hoadley  is  alone  responsible  for  |the  aotea 
under  (9)  and  (10).— J.  C.  H. 
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quality  of  the  coal  used  with  the  two 
sets  of  boilers  was  apparent  at  a 
glance,  and  still  more  apparent  on  care- 
ful inspection;  yet  no  aUowance  has 
been  made  on  tins  account  except  for 
the  ascertained  difference  in  the  quantity 
of  surface  water,  as  above  explained. 

The  results  of  the  determinations  of 
entrained  water  in  the  steam,'  of  the 
analysis  of  flue  gases,  and  their  tem- 
perature, and  the  temperature  found  in 
the  heart  of  the  fire,  will  be  given  be- 
low. 

The  height  of  barometer  for  each  day, 
was  obtained  from  the  Chief  of  the 
Signal  Service  in  Washington,  as  re- 
ported from  Philadelphia. 

Due  allowance  and  correction  have 
been  made  for  all  variations  in  the 
height  of  water  in  water-gauge  glass 
and  for  all  difference  in  steam  pressure 
at  beginning  and  end  of  each  day's  ex- 
periment. 

Each  pound  of  wood  used  for  kindling 
has  been  reckoned  equal  to  -^  of  a 
pound  of  merchantable  coal^  say  with  10 
per  cent  of  ash,  and  therefore  equal  to 
■j^Ar  of  a  pound  of  combustible. 

l^ach  pound  of  cotton  waste  used  for 
starting  fires,  has  been  considered  equal 
to  a  pound  of  combustible. 

EvAPOBATivB  Test:  Oct.  18,  19,  20. 

Bahcock  and  Wilcox  boilers:  21.5  hours. 

pounds  of  wet  coal  thrown 
on  grate. 

pounds  of  surface  water 
in  coal. 

pounds  of  dry  coal  thrown 
on  grate. 

pounds  of  wood  used  for 
kindling. 

pounds  of  cotton  waste, 
for  starting  fires. 

pounds  of  ashes  and  resi- 
due. 

pounds  of  combustible  (in 
coal)  consumed. 

pounds  of  combustible = 
462  lbs.  of  wood. 

pounds  of  combustible = 
cotton  waste. 

pounds  of  combustible 
consumed. 

*B.  t.  u.  apparently  re- 
ceived by  boiler. 

*  British  Thermal  Units. 


130176100        B.  t  u.  actually  received 

— ^water  allowed  for. 
10745.48    B.     t.    u.     received    per 

pound  of  combustible. 

11.127  pounds  of  water  evapo- 
rated from  and  at  212"^ 
F.  per  1  lb.  of  com- 
bustible. 

74.18  per  cent,  apparent  effici- 
ency. 
1497793        B.  i  u.  required  to  dry  the 

coal. 
0.128  poimds  of  water  evapo- 
rated from  and  at  212° 
F.  per  1  lb.  of  combus- 
tible, equal  to  drying 
the  coal. 

11.255  pounds  of  water  evapo- 
rated from  and  at  212*^ 
F.  per  1  lb.  of  combus- 
tible. 

75.03  per  cent,  actual  efficiency. 

EvAPOBATiVB  Test:  Oct.  23,  24,  25. 
Betum     Tubvlar    Boilers:    16    hours. 


16388.5 
±207.8 
16180.7 
462 

72.5 

3305 

11875-7 

166.3 

72.5 

12114.5 

134410015 


13171 

-    378 

12793. 

319 

34 

2697 

10096 

115 

34 

10246 

106300397 

104110609 

10161 

10 
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.5      pounds  of  screened  coal 
thrown  on  grate, 
pounds  of  surface  water  in 
coaL 
5      pounds  of  dry  coal  thrown 
on  grate, 
pounds  of  wood  used  for 
kindling. 
,5      pounds  of  cotton  waste, 
for  starting  fires, 
pounds  of  ashes  and  resi- 
due. 
,5      pounds  of  combustible  (in 
coal)  consumed, 
pounds  of  combustible = 
319  lbs.  of  wood. 
5      pounds  of  combustible = 
cotton  waste, 
pounds    of    combustible 

consumed. 
B.  t.  u.  apparently  received 

by  boOer. 
B.  t.  u.  actually  received, 
water  allowed  for. 
.1      B.  t.  u.  received  per  1  lb. 

of  combustible. 
.522  pounds  of  water  evapo- 
rated from  and  at  212^ 
F.  per  1  lb.  of  com- 
bustible. 
15  per  cent,  apparent  effici- 
ency. 
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482555        B.  i  a.  required  to   dry 

the  coaL 
0.049  pounds  of  water  evapo- 
rated from  and  at  212^ 
P.  per  1  lb.  of  combus- 
tible expended  in  dry- 
ing the  coaL 

10.671  poimds  of  water  evapo- 
rated f^om  and  at  212° 
P.  per  1  lb.  of  combus- 
tible. 

70.47   per  cent,  actual  efficiency. 

COMFASATIVE  ECONOMY  BT   THB  BVAI>OBATIVE 

TEST. 

11.255-10.671=0.684;  and  .—=.0648 


10.67 


=6.47  per  cent. 


Enoinb  Test  :  Oct.  18, 19,  20. 

JBabeockand  Wilcox  Boilers:  21.5  hours, 

mean  indicated  horse-power. 

hours,  duration  of  experi- 
ments. 

pounds  of  combustible  con- 
sumed. 

pounds  of  combustible  con- 
sumed per  hour. 

pounds  of  combustible  con- 
sxuned  per  h.  p.  per  hour. 

pounds  of  water  evaporated. 

pounds  of  water  evaporated 
per  hour. 

pounds  of  water  evaporated 
per  h.  p.  per  hour. 

pounds  of  dry  steam  per  h.  p. 
per  hour. 

pounds  leakage  per  h.  p.  per 
hour. 

pounds  of  dry  steam  used 
per  h.  p.  per  hour. 


130.41 
21.5 

12114.5 

563.46 

4.321 

130156. 
6064 

46.67 

45.1 

10.43 

34.67 


Engine  Test  :  Oct.  23,  24,  25. 

jReturn  Tubular  Boilers:  16  hx>urs, 

137.78    mean  indicated  horse-power. 
16         hours,    duration    of    experi- 
ments. 
10246         pounds  of  combustible  con- 
sumed. 
640.375  pounds  of  combustible  con- 
sumed per  hour. 
4.648  pounds  of  combustible  con- 
Bumed  per  h.  p.  per  hour. 
104562.        pounds  of  water  evaporated. 
6535         pounds  of  water  evaporated 

per  hour. 


47.43    pounds  of  water  evaporated 

per  h.  p.  per  hour. 
46.45    pounds  of  diy  steam  per  h. 

p.  per  hour. 
12.33    pounds    leakage    per    L    p. 

per  hour. 
34.12    pounds  of  dry  steam  used  per 

h.  p.  per  hour. 

OOMPABATIVE  EGONOMT  BT   THE  ENGINB 

TEST. 

4.648-4.321=0.327,  and  .^^=.0757  = 

4.0JI 

7.57  per  cent. 

Explanations  of  the  Light  Test. 

(See  TaUe  next  page.) 

1.  The  engines  were  at  all  times  run 
under  the  direction  of  the  engineer  of  the 
Brush  Electric  Light  Company.  No 
interference  was  at  any  time  attempted 
with  the  selection  of  the  engines  to  be 
run,  the  number  to  be  used,  or  the  speed 
at  which  they  were  to  run. 

2.  Engine  No.  1  was  run  on  Oct.  18, 
19  and  20,  at  rather  less  than  half  its 
full  speed,  with  the  throttle-valve  only 
very  slightly  opened,  merely  driving  the 
shaft  of  the  dynamo,  without  current, 
consuming  a  quantity  of  steam,  small  in 
itself,  but  disproportionate  to  the  work 
done  in  overcoming  friction,  and  by  so 
much  increasing  the  quantity  of  combus- 
tible per  hour  for  each  indicated  horse- 
power, and  in  a  more  marked  degree  the 
quantity  consumed  per  hour  for  each  arc 
light.  Since  this  engine  consumed  some 
steam  and  produced  no  light,  thiB  com- 
bustible per  light  was,  so  far  as  this  en- 
gine was  concerned,  infinite.  There  were 
doubtless  good  reasons  for  running  it  in 
this  manner,  as  already  explained. 

On  Oct.  23,  the  first  day  of  the  test  of 
the  Eetum  Tubular  Boilers,  this  engine 
was  indeed  kept  in  motion,  but  at  so  low 
a  speed,  produced  by  extreme  throttling, 
that  its  indicated  power  fell  off  from  1.31 
H.P.  to  0.64 — only  41  per  cent,  as  much. 
This  change  affected  injuriously,  but  in  a 
very  small  degree,  the  economy  of  the 
engine  test,  but  favorably,  and  in  a  great- 
er degree  (though  still  only  a  little),  the 
light  test.  On  Oct.  24  engine  No.  1  was 
made  to  develop  nearly  27  H.P.  in  order 
to  supply  11  regular  lights  and  a  test 
light,  12  in  all,  and  No.  6  and  started  at 
a  very  low  speed, — throttled-— giving  only 
0.36  H.P.,  only  27  per  cent,  as  much  as 
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Light  Test,  Ootobeb  18,  19,  20,-23,  24,  25. 


1882. 

Number  of 

engine. 

Babcock  and  Wilcox  boilers. 

Ketum  Tubular  boilers. 

Oct.  18. 
H.P. 

Oct.  19. 
H.P. 

Oct.  20. 
H.P. 

Oct.  28. 
H.P. 

Oct.  24. 
H.P. 

Oct.  25. 
H.P. 

Indicated  power 

h.p:       1 

1 
2 
8 

4 

1 
2 
8 
4 
5 

1 
2 
8 
4 

1.84 
48.05 
42.20 
44.16 

•  • 

1.80 
48.60 
41.85 
46.57 

•  • 

1.80 
40.89 
42.46 
48.29 

•   - 

0.54 
89.95 
40.02 
41.88 

■  • 

26.86 
87.73 
89.51 
42.19 
0.86 

27.04 
88.55 
41.69 
42.58 
0.00 

Rnrns. 

180.75 

182.82 

127.94 

122.84 

146.65 

149.86 

True  totals 

180.78 

182.71 

127.72 

128.86 

147.15 

150.88 

Number  of 

2000 
candle  lights. 

0 
40 
40 
41 

0 

0 

40 

40 

41 

0 

0 
40 
40 
41 

0 

0 
41 
41 
40 

0 

12 
41 
41 
40 
0 

12 
41 
41 
40 
0 

Totals 

121 

121 

121 

122 

184 

184 

Indicated  power 
per  arc  light.      •< 
H.P. 

1.0763 
1.0550 
1.0771 

1.0900 
1.0462 
1  1115 

1.0228 
1.0615 
1.0506 

0  9744 
0.9761 
1.0458 

2.2888 
0.9202 
0.9687 
1.0547 

2.2588 
0.9402 
1.0168 
1.0645 

Mean 

1.0808 

1.0968 

1.0555 

1.0111 

1.0981 

1.1881 

B.  &  W.  Co. 

Grand  mean  :    Power 180.41 

Hours  run 21.5 

Li^ts  run 121 . 

H.P.  perlight 1,0703 

Combustible  per  light  per  hour. .      4 .  6567 

gompabative  economt  bt  the  light  test. 


Ret  Tub. 
187.78 
16. 

128.75 
1.0701 
4.9788 


4.9738-4.6567=.3171 ;  and 


.3171 
4.6567 


=.0681=6.81  percent. 


was  developed  by  No.  1  on  Oct.  1§,  19  and 
20.  Further  Blight  diminution  of  engine 
economy,  and  increase  of  light  economy. 
On  Oct.  25,  the  last  day's  test  of  the  Be- 
tum  Tubular  Boilers,  this  spare  engine 
disappears  altogether.  Although  it  con- 
tinued running  at  a  very  low  speed,  the 
diagrams  were  a  mere  line,  and  were 
discontinued. 

3.  On  Oct.  23,  the  total  power  falls  off 
to  123.36  I.H.P.  from  a  mean  of  130.41 
I.H.P.  for  the  first  3  days,  a  reduction  of 
5.41  f)6r  cent.^  largely  due  to  a  reduction 
of  speed  of  engines  No.  2,  3  and  4.  The 
effect  of  this  reduction  of  speed  on  the  1 
power  developed  was  direct  and  apparent. 
Its  effect  on  the  lights,  merely  a  reduction 
of  their  intensity  and  whiteness,  may  or 


may  not  have  been  perceived,  commented 
on,  or  complained  of.  Their  actual  illu- 
minating power  was  certainly  a  little  re- 
duced by  this  lowering  of  speed.  Of  the 
motives  for  this  change  of  speed,  we 
know  nothing,  and  speak  only  of  its  obvi- 
ous and  necessary  effects.  The  most  obvi- 
ous effect  was  to  reduce  the  meaa  power  of 
engines  No.  2,  3  and  4,  per  light,  for  Oct 
23,  24  and  25,  to  a  little  under  1  indi- 
cated H.P.  (0.9952)  a  reduction  from  the 
mean  of  Oct  18,  19,  20,  (1.0803  I.H.P)  of 
7.92  per  cent.  But  a  sudden  demand  for 
extra  lights  during  the  Penn  Bicentennial, 
made  it  necessary  to  start  up  another 
dynamo,  although  with  only  11  lights  for 
illumination  and  1  test  light  mining  12, 
just  30  per  cent,  of  40  lights,  yet  actually 
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causing  the  development  of  almost  27 
horse  power  (26.95  LH.P.  mean  of  Oct. 
24,  25,  engine  No.  1),  which  is  62  per 
cent,  of  the  full  power  of  engines  No.  2, 
3  and  4  on  Oct.  18,  19  and  20,  when  pro- 
ducing currents  to  supply  40  J  lights  each 
at  the  higher  speed.  The  inevitable  re- 
sult was  to  augment  the  power  per  light 
for  engine  No.  1  on  Oct.  24  and  25,  in 
the  compound  ratio  of  these  two  num- 
bers;  .62-T-.3= 2.067  and  1.0803x2.067 
=2.2329,  which  is  substantially  the 
power  per  light  for  this  engine  (2.2383, 
and  2.2633).  Low  as  are  the  several 
quantities  of  power  per  light  for  engines 
No.  2,  3  and  4,  during  the  last  three 
^yBj  yet,  adding  in  No.  1  brings  up 
the  mean  to  almost  exactly  the  same  as 
on  the  3  first  days  (1.0703  and  1.0701 
H.P.)  —  although  the  light  was  cer- 
tainly less.  It  should  l}e  mentioned  that 
the  speed  of  No.  1  was  not  altered; 
it  ran,  when  producing  light,  at  the  speed 
at  which  Nos.  2,  3  and  4  ran  on  the  first 
3  days. 

4.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  total 
power  appears,  in  the  light  test,  in  two 
lines,  with  slight  differences.  The  first 
line  gives  the  sums  of  the  figures  above, 
as  they  stand.  The  lower  line  gives  the 
geometrical  or  true  mean  of  the  horse 
powers  for  each  days  run. 

5.  The  result  of  the  light  test,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  relations  to  each  other  at 
the  final  figures.  The  Babcock  &  Wil- 
cox boilers  consumed  4.6567  pounds  of 
combustible  per  hour  for  each  light  burn- 
ing. The  Betum  Tubular  boilers  con- 
sumed 4.9738  pounds  of  combustible  per 
hour  for  each  light  'burning.  The  differ- 
ence, 4.9738-4.6567=.3171,  and  .3171 
divided  by  4.6567  gives  as  a  quotient  .0681, 
equal  6.81  per  cent,  which  is  the  loss  of 
the  Return  Tubular  boilers  as  compared 
with  the  Babcock&  Wilcox  boilers  by  the 
light  test. 

Having  now  appUed  three  tests,  name- 
ly: (1)  water  evaporated,  (2)  power  de- 
veloped, and  (3)  light  produced,  all  per 
1  pound  of  combustible  consumed,  it  re- 
mains to  apply  the  fourth,  by  comparing 
the  heat  carried  off  by  the  gases  of  com- 
bustion escaping  to  the  chimney  from  the 
two  sets  of  boilers  respectively.  The 
flue  gases  gave,  by  volumetric  analysis, 
the  following  parts  in  100  of  dioxide  of 
carbon  (carbonic  acid),  resulting  from 
the  complete  combustion  of  carbon. 


Carbon  Dioxide  in  Flue  Gases. 


Babcock  &  Wilcox 
Boilers. 


I 

a  th 


18 
19 
20 

Mean, 


720 
8.00 
7.80 


7.67 


S8 

'53,2 


10.65 
11.84 
11.54 


11.34 


Flue  ^ases  per  1  lb. 
of  combustible 

—  _  ^^_      —qn  71 
~1184xT^r~*^'^^' 

Mean  temperature  of 
flue  prases,  observed, 
467"  F. 

30.71  x.238  =  7.a09 
lbs.  water.  Equivalent 
evaporation  at  and 
from  212*'  F. 

_7.309x  (467-60) 

"~  965.7 

=8.081  lbs. 


Return  Tubular 
Boilers. 


V 

« 

me. 
100. 

•4^ 

Ba 

0  9S 

o.= 

^^  00 
Ot-i 

>S 

PQpL, 

Q 

23 
24 
25 


Mean, 


'S.S 


7.00 
7.70 
7.30 


10.36 
11.40 
10.80 


7.83 


10.85 


8.081 

16 
lass. 


=20.54  per  cent. 


Flue  gases  per  1  lb. 
of  combustible 

^^MfCnm, — =-=82.10. 
10.85  x^ 

Mean  temperature  of 
flue  gases,  observed, 
543°  F. 

82.10  X  .238=7.64 
lbs.  water.  Equivalent 
evaporation  at  and 
from  212**  F. 

_  7. 64  X  (543 -60) 

"         965  7 


3.821 

15 

hss. 


=8.821  Ibe. 
=25.47  per  cent. 


15  lbs.  of  water  evaporated  from  and 
at  212°  F.,  being  the  full  evaporative 
power  of  1  lb.  of  our  combustible. 

Losses  of  Heat  and  Efficiency. 


Loss  of  heat,  carried  off 
by  heat  ^ases 

LoFs  by  imperlect  combus- 
tion, and  radiation 


Babcock  &  I  Return 


Wilcox 

Boilers. 

ParU 

in  100. 


Ag^rregaie  losses. 
Actual  efficiency. 


Total  heating  power  of 
combustible 


( 


Tubular 

Bolers. 

Parts 

in  100. 


25.47 

4.06 

29  58 
70.47 


100.00       100.00 


Loss  carried  off  by  hot  gases.  Ret 

Tub.  boilers. 25.47^ 

Loss  carried  off  by  hot  gases,  B. 

&W.  boilers 20.54^ 


Difference ;    greater  loss  by  Ret. 
Tub.  boilers 4.93 
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This  difference,  or  excess  of  heat  lost  by 
the  Rei  Tub.  boilers,  divided  by  the  effi- 
ciency of  these  boilers  (70.47  per  cent)^ 
gives  the  ratio  of  the  excess  of  loss  to 
actual  efficiency : 

4  93 

=^=  .06996=7.00  per  cent 

Summary  of  Results  bt  the  Four 

Methods. 


1^^ 


p  p  O)'  a;  M  O 
,q:;z53  ppa 


Evaporative  test 

Power,  engine  test. . 

Light  test 

Test  by  loss  at  chim- 
ney   

Mean  of  four  tests. . 


.5^8 

.684  6.47 
.827  17.57 
.bl7l6.81 


4.9      ,7.00 


the  ashes  and  residue  left  at  the  close  of 
each  experiment.     It  is  certain  that  "com- 
bustible"  so    ascertained,    included    (1) 
some  water  held  in  the  coal  in  a  manner 
not  permitting  it  to  be  dried  away,  aa  sur- 
face water,  and  (2)  some  ash  carried  along 
with  the  escaping  gases,  and  deposited  in 
the  flues  and  chimney.     These  are  small 
in  amount,  and  not  being  accurately  ascer- 
tainable are  not  here  taken  into  account. 
There  was  also,  certainly  a  small  quantity 
of  sulphur,  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  not  to  be 
separately  discriminated,  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  about  2  per  cent,  /   and  a 
small  quantity,  probably  If  to  1^  per  cent. 
of  hydrogen,  perhaps  combined  in  some 
form  with  carbon,  but  of    some  value 
as  a  fuel.      Basing  my    judgment    on 
numerous  analyses  of  coal  in  other  cases, 
I  estimate  the  full  heating  power  of  the 
"  combustible"  ta  be  equal  to  that  of  car- 
bon, 14500.  British  thermal  units  equal  to 
6,96  the  evaporation  of  15  pounds  of  water 
at  212"^    F.   into   steam    of     the    same 
temperature  under  the  pressure  of  one 
atmosphere ;  and  that  95  per  cent,  of  this 
combustible  was  carbon,  and   1.15  per 


Explanation    of    Table.  —  The    Bab- 
ccck  &  "Wilcox  boilers  evaporated    more 

water  for  each  pound  of  combustible  con-       ^  ^  

sumed ;    consumed  less  combustible  per  centrfrerhydrogen.  T^so  esdi^^te  that 


hour  for  each  indicated  horse  power  pro-  ti^^^^  ^^3  ^^  ^  i^g^  ^f  ^  ^„,  ^^  ^^^^_ 
duced  i  consumed  teM  combustible  per  B,qu,nce  of  imperfect  combustion,  result- 
hour  for  each  arc  light  m  use ;  and  lost  ^^  fj.^^  ^j^e  presence  in  the  flue  gas  of  a 
lets  heat  by   hot  gases  escapmg  to  the.„,XL„ n4^„f„^* ^1 . iA°  ir-rw 


..  .,        i.     ,>  .         m  1    1     u   •>  1  very  small  trace  of  carbon  monoxide,  (CO), 

chuuney,  than  the  Setum  Tubular  boil- '       *" 

ere.     The  smallest  ratio  of  difference  is 

6.47  per  etnt.  :  the  largest  ratio  of  dif-  ^  "'  ^/"-  V^  ««J"'"ubuuie,  ^.  *.  u. 
ference  is  7.57  p«r  cent  ;  and  the  mean  '  ^^^^  ^o"*  '°^P«rfect  ccmbuetion,  1 
ratio  of  difference  in  favor  of  the  Babcock 


We  have  then  full  heating  power 

of  1  lb.  of  "  combustible,"  B.  i  u.  14600. 

>ss  for  imperfect  ccmbustion,  1 

per  cent 145. 


Heat  actually  produced  per  1  lb. 

of  combustible 14355. 


&  Wilcox  boilers,  is  6.96  per  cent. 

While  doing  this,  they  were  evaporat- 
ing 6054  pounds  of  water  per  hour,  into 
steam,  containing  only  3.15  per  cent,  of 
entrained  water,  leaving  5863  pounds  of 
dry  steam  per  hour,  enough  at  the  rate 
of  30  pounds  of  dry  steam  per  hour  for 
each  horse  power,  to  supply  195  horse 
power  which  is  30  per  cent,  above  their 
rated  power. 

This  comparison  leaves  out  of  view  all 
disparity  of  coal  save  the  ascertained  dif- 
ference in  surface  water. 

Tempebatube  of  the  Gases  of  Combustion. 

Without  actual  analysis   of   the   coal 

used,  it  is  impossible  to  say  just  what  was 

the  composition  of  the  "  combustible,"  so 

called,  meaning  thereby  all  the  ccal  and 

the   coal-value   of    kindlin&fs   thrown  on'    ♦  Test  of  Ret.  Tub.  boiler.  Oct.  s».   ah  relating  to 
4.1^ «  ««^  ,^«4.rx«    i^««  4i^^  ««•,?«««  .,,«4.««  ««,!  '  the  temperature  of  the  coaJ  In  the  farnace,  applies 

the  lire-grates,  less  the  surtace-water  and  ■  goieiy  to  this  aate.-j.  c.  h. 


*Water  in  coal  actually  ascertained, 

2.87 /)6r  cent =    .0287 

Water  formed  by  combustion  of 

hydrogen  in  ccal,  9  x  .0115. . .  =    .1035 

Water  in  coal,  and  formed  by  com- 
bustion of  hydrogen 1322 

B.  t.  u.  in  152^  F.  (60^  to  212°  F.)=    152.9 

From  this  we  must  subtract  the 
product  of  152°  by  .48  ( =spe- 
cific  heat  of  steam),  a«f  it  appears 
in  another  place,  later,  and  152. 
X.48 =      72.9 


80. 
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and  .1322  X  80.  =  10.6760,  which 
Babtracted  from  the  above ....  14366 
10.6 

Leaves  available  heat  per  1  lb.  oom- 

buBtible 14344.4 

Now  we  have  82.10  pounds  of  flue 
g^aaes  per  pound  of  combustible,  the 
specific  heat  of  which  gases  is  .238,  and 
82.1  Ox. 238= 7.6398. 
This  is  the  value  in  pounds  of  water  of 
the  heat-capacity  of  the  flue  gases  formed 
by  the  combustion  of  1  pound  of  ''  com- 
buBtible." 


=1886"  F. 


Bat  the  total  number  of  available  heat 
units,  (B.  t  u.)  from  1  pound  of  combusti- 
ble, is  14344.4;    therefore  the  reenlting 
mean  temperature  will  be 
14344.4 
7,85278  "•" 

60°  being  the  initial  temperature  of  the 
the  air. 

The  temperature,  however,  after  the 
fire  was  weU  ignited,  the  water  driven  off, 
and  the  hydrogen  consumed,  wonld  be 
higher,  as  follows: 

y^ +60=1939- F. 


The  air  may  be  eetunated  to  have 
contained  on  entenng  tlie  fur 
nace,!  per  cent  of  moisture,  and 
(82.10-  96=31 16)X  01  08115 

Brmging  forward  the  water  m  the 
coslI  And  formed  by  the  combus- 
tion of  hydrogen,  (above.) 0.1322 

Total  moisture  per  1  lb.  of  combus- 
tible  0.4437 

This  multiplied  by  .48=Bpecific 
heat  of  steam,  we  have 


.4337  X. 48= 
To  which  add  the  water  value  of 
the  heat-capacity  of  the  flue 
gases  per  1  lb.  of  coal  brought 
b>rward 7 


.21298 


Total  value,  in  the  equivalent 
weight  (pounds)  of  water,  of  all 
the  neat  abBOrbents  in  the  flue- 
gases  per  1  lb.  of  combustible. 7.85278 


The  temperature  actually  found  in  the 
fire,  by  the  platinum-water  pyrometer ;  a 
cmcible  *  containing  the  planum  heat- 
camer  being  buried  in  the  nottest  part  of 
igmted  coal,  was  by  two  experiments 


Mean 2270.°  F. 

This  would  show  that  in  the  part  of  the 
fire  where  this  temperature  was  taken, 
the  quantity  of  flue  gases  per  pound  of 
combustible  was 

1^355  _ 

(2270  -  60)  X. 238" 
The  difference  between  this  quantity, 
and  the  quantity  actually  found  in  the 

flue,  32.10  is  4.81  and|^^  =  .176  =  say 


nearly  18  per  cent. 


crucible  wu  pat  naked  In 


27.29 
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It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  this. 
Some  air  always  finds  its  way  into  the  flue 
or  chimney,  which  does  not  pass  through 
the  incandescent  coal;  by  open  doors, 
while  flrmg,  or  cleaning  flres,  by  leakage 
at  fire-doors  and  arch-fronts,  and  by  in- 
filtration through  briek-work — the  latter 
quantity  being  much  more  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.  In  this  case,  there  was 
a  special  reason  in  the  mode  of  firing,  for 
a  larger  quantity  of  air  per  square  foot 
passing  through  the  wliole  surface  of  the 
fire,  than  through  that  portion  of  it  where 
the  temperature  was  te^en.  That  reason 
was  that  the  coal,  when  thrown  on  the 
grates,  was  not  spread  evenly,  so  as  to 
make  a  fire  of  uniform  depth,  but  was 
heaped  up  at  a  little  distimce  from  the 
fire-doors,  so  as  to  be  noticeably  thicker 
at  that  place  than  from  there  to  the 
bridge  walL  Now  it  was  precisely 
in  the  thickest  part  of  the  fire,  where 
the  air  was  most  obstructed,  and  entered 
through  the  coal  in  smallest  quantity, 
that  the  crucible  containing  the  platinum 
ball  was  placed,  resulting  necessarily  in 
showing  a  temperature  at  that  point 
higher  than  the  mean  temperature,  and  a 
quantity  of  air  smaller  than  the  mean 
quantity.  At  this  point  the  water  Was 
£dl  driven  off,  and  the  hydrogen  all  con- 
sumed. The  temperature  found,  .2270° 
P.,  is  to  be  compared  with  that  of  a  fire 
in  corresponding  condition,  but  with  32.10 
pounds  of  flue  gases  per  poimd  of  com- 
bustible, which  was  1939^  F.  The  dif- 
ierence=331*'  F.,  divided  by  (1939-60) 
=.176,  the  same  as  before. 

Comparing  the  temperature  produced 
by  a  well  ignited  fire,  1939°  F.  with  the 
corresponding  observed  temperature  of 
fiue  gases : 

643  —  60  ex^^r^         rxm.  -yx 

—-— —=.2570=25.70 />er  ce^vt. 

Again ;  comparing  the  temperature 
found  in  the  heart  of  the  fire  at  its 
thickest  (and  hottest)  part,  with  the 
observed  temperature  of  the  escaping 
flue^gases: 

543-60      ^^„^     ^^  ^^ 
22J7Q3gQ=.2185=21.85/?cr  cent 

The  actual  loss  was  25.47 percent.  The 
first,  which  represents  mean  conditions, 
agrees  substantially  with  the  last;  the 
difference,  25.70-25.47=0.23,  being  in- 
significant.    The  second,   which  repre- 


sents conditions  far  above  the  mean,  yet 
agrees  so  well  with  the  last  as  to  be 
strongly  confirmatory  of  it.  The  differ- 
ence, 25.47— 21.85=3.62=14 /?€r  cmt.^ 
is  no  more  than  must  be  expected  from 
the  disparity  of  conditions.  In  effect, 
the  heat  generated  in  the  thickest  part  of 
the  fire  was  diluted  by  air  passing  in 
more  rapidly  through  tiie  thinner  parts 
of  the  fire,  and  leaking  in  about  doors  and 
arch  fronts,  and  elsewhere,  and  drawn  in 
through  the  occasionally  opened  fire 
door,  so  as  to  reduce  the  temperature  of 
the  gases  by  augmenting  their  mass ;  and 
consequently  the  loss  was  carried  up 
from  21.85  j9er  cent  which  it  would  have 
been  with  no  more  air  than  actually 
passed  through  the  thickest  part  of  the 
fire,  to  25.47  per  cent,  as  it  was  found  to 
be  with  the  quantity  of  gases  actually 
present  in  the  flue  leading  to  the  chim- 
ney. 

Galobimbtbio  Expsbiments. 

The  condition  of  the  steam  as  to  en- 
trained water,  was  ascertained  by  means 
of  Mr.  Hoadley's  steam  calorimeter. 
This  instrument  had  been  very  success- 
fully used  in  precious  work,  and  much 
care  had  been  taken  in  its  construction 
and  in  ascertaining  its  own  proper  heat- 
capacity. 

Briefly  described,  this  calorimeter  con- 
sists of  acylindrical  vessel  of  24  oz.  tinned 
copper  encased  in  a  jacket  of  heavy  gal- 
vanized iron,  the  inner  and  outer  vessels 
being  concentric  cylinders,  leaving  a 
space  2.25  inches  thick  all  around  and  a 
similar  space  at  the  bottom,  which  is 
filled  with  two  0.75  inch  layers  of  eider- 
down surrounded  by  0.75  inch  of  hair  felt. 
A  cover  of  similar  construction,  thickness 
and  filling,  shuts  in  to  the  depth  of  0.75 
in.,  the  remaining  1.5  in,  extending  out 
flush  with  the  outeide  of  the  case. 

The  vessel  holds  rather  over  200  pounds 
of  water,  and  is  usually  charged,  for  an 
experiment,  with  about  that  quantity. 
An  agitator,  in  form  a  two  two-bladed 
propellor,  is  turned  by  a  crank  which 
does  not  interfere  with  the  use  of  a  ther- 
mometer placed  deep  down  in  the  hollow 
shaft  The  heat-capacity,  carefully  de- 
termined by  three  independent  metnods, 
all  admitting  of  much  accuracy,  and  differ- 
ing but  little  in  the  results  of  many  ex- 
periments, is  equal  to  that  of  17.2  pounds 
of  water.      The  thermometer    used  to 
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meBSnre  the  increaBe  of  temperature  is  S2 
mches  long,  with  a  long  bulb,  and  a  safe- 
bulb  atop,  gradoated  to  degrees  and 
tenths  of.a  degree  F.,  and  has  a  range  of 
48"  (32°  to  80°  F.),  in  about  28  inches. 
This  gives  nearly  0.6  in.  to  1°  and  admits 
of  accurate  reading  to  -^  degree.  Steam 
was  condensed  in  a  tabular  copper  drum 


forming  a  surface  condenser,  from  which 
the  water  resulting  from  the  condensation 
of  steam  together  with  the  entrained 
water  was  drawn  off  and  weighed  on  a 
delicate  balance.  The  data  of  one  of  the 
nine  experiments  with  steam  drawn  from. 
the  Babcock  and  Wilcox  boilers,  will  be 
found  below. 


Time 
of 
Read- 
ings. 

Weight  of  calo- 
rimeter and  con- 
talDed  water. 

Weight  of  water 
in  COD  denser. 

water. 

Dlffer- 

Increase 

of 
tempera- 
ture. 

Pressure 

by  steam 

gauge 

Ifl 

If! 

If' 

$ 

% 

above 
phere. 
Pounds 

b.  m. 

Ib«. 

Iba. 

lbs. 

"lb.. 

deg.  F. 

<Jeg.  F. 

deg.F. 

sq^t. 

1 

a 

8 

4 

5 

« 

7 

8 

9 

12.01 

44.88 

12. S3 

44.92 

12.58 

44.06 

Steam  admli 

Ha 

12.  M 

Steam  shut  o 

I. 

18.S6 

ia.66 

77.68 

W.67 

.. 
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Total  heat  aboTe  0°  F.  in  steam 
of  101.7  + 14.7 = 1 16.4  lbs.  pres- 
sure absolute 1217.26 

Heat  in  British  thermal  units  im- 
parted to  water  per  1  lb.  of 
steam  condensed: 
629.0  +  17.2-332.0=214  2 ; 

214.2x32.73  mi  qa 

_____    .     .     .      1111.94 

Heat  in  B.  t  u.  that  1  lb.  of  steam 
would  give  up  in  condensing,  if 
saturated:    1217.26-77.71=1139.64 

Heat  in  B.  t.  u.  that  1  lb.  of  water 
att.  corresponding  to  116.4  lbs. 
per  sq.  in  abs.  would  give  up  in 
cooHng  to  77.68°  F. =342.43- 
77.71 =  264.72 

Then, 

1139.64  - 1111.94      27.6  _  noi  k  _  q  i  c 
1139.64  -  264.72=874:82-^^^^  "  ^'^^ 
per  cent. 

The  results  of  these  calorimetric  tests 
are  subjoined : — 


Babcock  &  Wilcox 
Company's  boilers. 


Date. 
1882.  Oct. 


18 
18 
18 
19 
19 
19 
20 
20 
20 


Mean *8.15 


Percent. 
water. 


Ketum  Tubular 
boilers. 


4.29 
8.76 
8.19 
8.08 
2.80 
1.92 
2.89 
8.86 
8.15 


Date. 
1882.     Oct. 

28 
23 
24 
26 
25 


Mean. 


For  cent. 
water. 


1.72 
3.21 
1.24 
1.98 
2.18 


*2.06 


*  Mr.  Nystrom.  by  another  apparatus,  and  by  a 
method,  correct  in  principle,  but  hardly  admitting  of 
the  degree  of  accuracy  attainable  by  the  method  de- 
scribed in  the  text,  obtained  the  following  results : 

October  19,       1.8  per  cent. 
SO,       1.4      " 
2l!       0.91  per  cent. 
26,       1.1 

The  mean  of  the  two  experiments  with  the  B.  &  W. 
boilers.  Oct.  19, 20,  is  l.dper  cent. 

The  observation  for  Oct.  21,  was  not  made  while  the 
tests  were  going  on ;  but  being  under  the  same  condi- 
tions, there  is  no  good  objection  to  takingit  in.  Then 
the  mean  of  0.91  and  1.1  is,  1.06  per  cent.  The  ratio  of 
these  numbers  to  each  other  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
means  of  the  table  in  the  test :  Thus, 


1.05 

1.6 

2.06 


=  .656  and 


=  .654. 


8.16 

Experience  with  other  return  tubular  boilers,  at  a 
lower  rate  of  evaporation,  leads  me  to  think  that  the 
entrained  water  was,in  both  these  sets  of  boiler8,higher 
than  Is  given  by  Mr.  Nystrom*s  experiments,  and  I 
baye  preferred  to  insert  my  own  determinations  in  the 
text,  rather  than  the  more  favorable  determinations 
of  Mr.  Nystrom.    The  largest  result,  8.16  per  ce/Ut  is  not 


Condensation  in  Steam  Pipes. 

That  portion  of  the  steam  which  con- 
denses in  the  steam  pipes,  and  of  the 
water  carried  oyer  from  the  boilers, 
which  settles  and  collects  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pipes,  is  allowed  to  drain  off 
through  a  drip  pipe  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  the  flow  is  so  regolated 
by  a  stop-cock  as  to  prevent  at  once  an 
escape  of  steam  and  an  undue  accumula- 
tion of  water. 

An  experiment  was  made  to  determine 
the  quantity  so  carried  off.  A  bucket 
was  filled  with  ice-water,  weighed  and 
set  to  receive  the  water  from  the  drip- 
pipe  conducted  to  it  by  a  flexible  tube. 
At  the  end  of  five  minutes  it  was  again 
weighed,  and  found  to  have  gained  4  lbs. 
3  oz.  1  drm.  avoirdupois,  =  4.1914  lbs. 
Twelve  times  this  quantity  =  50.3  lbs. 
would  be  discharged  in  an  hour,  and  as 
the  evaporation  was  at  the  rate  of  6054 
lbs.  per  hour  the  ratio  of  the  drip  to  total 

evaporation  =  z^zr^  =  .0083,  is  0.83  per 

o054 

cent! 

It  follows  that  the  quantity  of  water 
carried  over  by  the  steam  and  formed  by 
condensation  in  the  steam  pipes,  is  di- 
minished by  this  quantity  of  drip,  which 

83 
is  equal  to  r^  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  total 

quantity  evaporated. 

SUBFAGE  DiSTDBBANCE. 

The  mean  steam  pressure  during  the 
test  of  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boilers, 
October  18,  19  and  20,  was  115.1  lbs. 
per  square  inch  absolute. 

The  weight  of  1  cubic  foot  of  steam 
of  this  pressure  is  0.264256  lb. 

The  weight  of  water  evaporated  per 
hour  was  6054  lbs.,  and  therefore  the 
volume   of   steam  generated   per  hour 

was  ■|?^=22909  c.   ft.=6.363  a  ft 
.2D425o 

per  second.  The  area  of  water  surface 
for  the  disengagement  of  steam  in  these 
boilers,  being  80  sq.  ft.,  the  quantity  of 
steam  generated  per  second,  per  sq.  ft 

of  water  surface  is  =.07954  c.  ft. 

oO 

excessiye,  and  when  the  heavy  demand  made  upon 
these  boilers  for  steam  to  supply  the  leakage  of  the 
engine  valves  is  taken  into  consideration,  the  ouan- 
tity  of  entrained  water  appears  moderate.—J.  C.  B. 
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This  is  almost  1  c.  in.  (0.954  c.  in.)  per 
second  from  every  square  inch  and 
equal  to  0  004  in  evaporated  per  second 
from  the  water,  lowering  its  surface  0.24 
in.  per  minute. 

For  the  Beturn  Tubular  boilers,  the 
mean  steam  pressure  was,  during  the 
test,  Oct.  23,  24  and  25—119.8  lbs.  per 
sq.  in.  absolute,  and  the  weight  of  1  c. 
ft.  of  steam  of  this  pressure  is  0.273862 
lb.  The  water  evaporated  per  hour  was 
6535  lbs.  and  it  follows  that  the  volume 

of  steam  generated  per  hour  was  ^^        ^^ 

=23862  c.  ft.  =6.6283  c.  ft.  per  second. 
The  water-surface  for  these  three  boilers 
bemg  130.2  sq.  ft.,  the  quantity  of  steam 
generated  per  second  per  sq.  ft.  of  sur- 

.       .    6.6283     ^_^., 
face  IS  T577o  =05091. 

This  is  equal  to  0.6309  c.  in.  from 
each  sq.  in.  per  second,  and  involves  the 
evaporation  of  0.00277  in.,  depth  of 
water  per  second,  lowering  the  surface 
nearly  0.17  in  per  minute. 

We  are  thus  afforded  a  means  of  com- 
paring the  violence  of  the  surface  agita- 
tion in  the  two  cases,  or  the  upward 
thrust  of  the  steam  bubbles,  and  their 
tendency  te  carry  along,  in  mechanical 
suspension,  particles  of  entrained  water. 

The  actual  proportion  of  entrained  water 
as  found  by  calorimetric  experiments 
was,  for  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boilers, 
3.15  per  cent,,  and  for  the  Beturn  Tubu- 
lar boilers,  2.06  per  cent.y  and  the  ratio  of 


is  as  1  te 


free  from  objection,  and  together,  mutu- 
ally confirmatory  in  the  highest  degree, 
is  what  might  have  been  confidently  pre- 
dicted upon  a  comparison  of  the  respec- 
tive proportions  of  heating  surface  to 
fire-grate  area,  and  other  data,  of  the  two 
sets  of  boilers. 


the  latter  to  the  former  (^yr)  ^ 

1.53. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ratio  of  the 
disturbance,  that  is,  of  the  respective 
volumes  of  steam  generated  each  second 
from  each  1  square  unit  of  water  surface 

is  (-j^vjxq^  ))  as  1.  to  1.567,  a  result  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  before,  the  differ- 
ence being  less  thau  2  per  cent.  The  two 
methods  are  therefore  mutually  confirm- 
atory. 

Conclusion. 

The  general  result — a  difference  of 
about  7  per  cent,,  in  favor  of  the  Bab- 
cock &  Wilcox  boilers,  arrived  at  by  four 
independent  methods  of  comparison,  all 
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Engineers'  Club  op  Philadelphia.— At 
the  meeting  of  Nov.  4lh,  Mr.  John  Haag 
read  a  paper  on  the  number  and  tonnage  of 
British  ships  built  in  1881. 

Mr.  Charles  Darrach  read  a  paper  on  the  Pol- 
lution of  Water. 

At  the  meeting  of  Nov.  18th,  Mr.  Charles 
W.  Pusey  presented  a  paper  upon  the  Twin 
Screw  Steamer  "Victoria.**  On  Tuesday, 
Nov.  7th,  this  steamer  sailed  from  Wilmington, 
Del.,  for  Grey  town,  Nicaragua.  This  vessel  is 
a  light  draught  twin  screw  steamer  for  service 
on  Lake  Nicaragua,  and  of  a  class  that  is  at- 
tracting some  attention  from  those  interested  in 
the  economical  transportation  of  freight  on 
bays  and  rivers,  where  the  draught  of  water  is 
limited,  and  where  the  side  wheel  steamer  is 
principally  used. 

The  hull  is  of  iron  and  is  186'  6"  length  over 
all,  26'  beam  and  7'  deep  above  cross  floors. 
The  model  is  the  same  as  that  of  several  side- 
wheel  sleamers  built  for  service  on  rivers  and 
bays  in  South  America  and  Mexico.  She  has 
one  fore  and  aft  bulkhead  in  center,  and  four 
athwartship,  all  made  water-tight.  The  com- 
partment aft  is  fitted  for  water  ballast  to  trim 
the  vessel.  The  frame  is  of  angle  iron.  The 
machinery  consists  of  two  compound  engines 
with  cylinders  12"  and  21''  diam.  x  18 '  stroke, 
fitted  with  jet  condensers.  The  engines  are  in- 
dependent, each  driving  a  propeller  wheel  6' 
diameter.  She  has  two  steel  boilers  of  the  loco- 
motive type,  fitted  for  burning  wood  and  con- 
structed for  a  working  pressure  of  100  lbs.  per 
sq.  inch.  The  finished  draught  of  water  with 
5  tons  of  coal  in  bunker,  was  4'  6"  aft,  and  8' 
6''  forward.  On  trial  trip  with  a  draught  of  5' 
4"  aft  and  2'  10 '  forward,  she  made  a  speed  of 
10  knots  per  hour,  with  119  revolutions  per 
minute,  94  lbs.  26''  vacuum;  total  indicated 
horse  power  246.  Durini;  the  trial  the  ballast 
tank  was  filled  with  water. 

When  she  sailed  for  Greytown  she  had  a  car- 
go of  105  tons  of  coal,  also  merchandise  and 
stoves  amounting  to  about  20  tons  more,  the 
draught  of  water  being  6'  8 '  aft  and  5'  for- 
ward. Under  these  conditions  going  down  the 
bay,  she  made  9^  knots  per  hour,  with  80  lbs. 
steam  pressure  and  108  revolutions  per  minute. 

Prof.  L.  M.  Haupt  presented  a  profusely 
illustrated  description,  which  he  has  been  com- 
piling for  some  time,  of  the  progress  of  early 
American  Wooden  Bridge  Building.  Refer- 
ence was  made  to  the  well-known  structures  of 
Schaffhausen,  1758,  and  Wettingen,  both  de- 
stroyed by  the  French  in  1799,  and  to  the  re- 
markable bridges  by  Wemwag,  between  1804 
and  1812.    A  summary  of  the  typical  forms  as 
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represented  ia  the  Burr,  Town,  Haupt,  the 
Longs,  Howe  &  Pratt  trasses,  was  then  given 
with  illustrations  and  reference  to  the  works  of 
Mr.  Chevailier,  Lavoinne,  Pontzen  and  others. 

Attention  was  called  with  regret  to  the  fact 
that  the  best  illustration  and  data  with  refer- 
ence to  the  engineering  works  of  America  i^ere 
generally  only  obtainable  from  foreign  sources. 

The  paper  gave  rise  to  a  general  discussion, 
in  which  Messrs.  Cleemann  and  Graff  cited  in- 
stances of  early  suspension  bridt^es  (Mr.  Graff 
presenting  the  Club  with  a  photograph  of  a 
painting,  showing  the  old  suspension  bridge  at 
the  Falls  of  Schuylkill,  Philadelphia),  and 
reference  was  made  to  the  early  floating  draw 
constructed  by  the  late  Henry  K.  Campbell,  at 
Rouse's  Point;  also  to  a  wooden  truss  said  to 
have  been  built  about  1809,  over  the  Terrebonne 
River,  near  Montreal,  Canada,  of  six  hundred 
feet  span,  but  of  which  no  very  authentic  data 
could  be  obtained. 

A  communication  from  Mr.  M.  Coryell,  was 
received  through  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Ingham,  describ- 
ing the  early  structure  built  by  Wemwag,  at 
New  Hope,  over  the  Delaware,  with  illustra- 
tions of  several  of  the  Wemwag  bridges.  The 
description  was  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr. 
Ingham's  father,  then  president  of  the  bridge 
company. 

AMERICAN  Society  of  Civil  Enoinebrs. — 
At  a  Regular  meeting,held  on  Dec.6,  Vice- 
President  Paine  in  the  chair,  the  following 
were  elected  members:  Timothy  Cookson 
Bradley,  Assistant  U.  S.  Engineer,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.;  Henry  J.  Gielow,  Assistant  U.  S.  Engi- 
neer, Town  Creek,  AJa. ;  Edward  S.  Safford, 
Division  Engineer,  New  York,  West  Shore  & 
Buffalo,  and  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western 
Railroads,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. ;  James  Dix 
Schuyler,  Chief  Engineer  and  General  Super- 
intendent, Sinaloa  &  Durango  Railroad,  CuHa- 
cen,  Sinaloa,  Mexico;  Thomas  Wellington 
Spencer,  Civil  Engineer,  Utica,  N.  Y.;  Rus- 
sell Thayer,  Chief  Engineer  and  Superintendent 
Fairmoimt  Park,  Philadelphia,  Pa  ;  Edmund 
Brownell  Weston,  Engineer  in  charge  Water 
Department,  Providence,  R.  L 

Mr.  J.  J.  R  Croes,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  de- 
scribed the  progress  that  had  been  made  in  the 
procuring  of  supplies  of  water  for  cities  and 
towns  from  subterranean  sources,  or  "  ground 
water,"  describing  and  illustrating  the  galleries, 
basins  and  wells  which  have  been  constructed 
in  the  United  States  within  the  last  IW  years. 
The  theory  on  which  the  first  works  of  the 
kind  were  constructed  was  that  a  supply  could 
be  procured  by  filtration  through  the  gravel  of 
a  bank  of  a  river  or  pond.  It  was  found,  how- 
ever, that  more  water  came  from  the  land  side 
than  the  river,  and  that  it  was  of  a  different 
character  from  the  river  water.  It  is  now  es- 
tablished that  such  supplies  are  lumibhed  al- 
most exclusively  from  the  great  underground 
streams  or  reservoirs,  which  are  found  in  all ! 
the  valleys  of  streams  which  are  filled  to  a  con- 
siderable depth  with  gravel.  The  failures  and 
successes  of  many  works  were  described,  and 
the  yield  of  filtering  galleries  diECussed.  The 
relative  advantages  of  open  and  closed  galler- 
ies were  discussed,  and  it  was  shown  that  the 


experience  of  most  places  was  decidedly  against 
the  advisability  of  open  galleries  of  canals, 
on  account  of  the  growth  of  vegetation  in 
them,  although  the  water  came  from  the  gravel 
perfectly  pure  and  cold,  like  spring  water.  An 
interesting  discussion  followed,  in  which  Gen. 
George  S.  Greene,  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Davis,  Mr.  F. 
H.  Leating,  City  Engineer  of  Halifax,  and 
others  participated. 
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ADANTTBE-EfiBE  Canal. — The  idea  of  join- 
ing the  Elbe  to  the  Danube  by  a  water- 
way is  a  very  old  one,  the  construction  of  such 
a  canal  having  been  proposed  as  earlv  as  the 
reigns   of   Charles  IV.,  Ferdinand   11. ,   and 
I  Joseph  I.  of  Austria.    In  our  own  time  the 
,  investigations  connected  with  the  subject  of  a 
canal  from  Linz,  on  the  Danube,  to  Budweis, 
in  Bohemia,  have  assumed  practical  shape  io 
the  form  of  a  railway  connecting  the  two  towns. 
In  a  pamphlet  published  by  the  Vienna  Danube 
Society,  the  idea  has  been  revived.  It  is  therein 
proposed  to  construct  a  canal  which  leaves  ihe 
Danube  at  Konmeuburg,  ascends  in  three  main 
series  of  sluices,  which  together  would  over- 
come a  rise  of  1289  feet  by  means  of  129  locks, 
to  a  plateau  45  miles  long,  whence  it  descends 
538  feet  by  56  locks  to  Biidweis,  where  it  joins 
the  Mold&u,   a  tributary  of   the  Elbe.     The 
whole  length  of  the  artificial  canal  would  be 
138  miles.    The  canalization  of  the  Moldau 
from  Budweis  to  Melnik,  for  a  distance  of  151 
miles,  would  be  effected  by  62  locks,  which 
together    overcome  a  fall  of  786  feet.     The 
average  distance  of  the  locks  from  each  other 
in  the  river  would  be  2\  miles;  in  the  artificial 
canal,  exclusive  of  the  horizontal  portion,  ^ 
mile.    The  water  supply  of  the  canal  on  the 
plateau  is  to  be  provided  for  by  the  construc- 
tion of  reservoirs  on  the  Upper  Moldau  and  the 
Leinsitz,    with   corresponding  feeders.      The 
depth  of  water  in  the  canal  is  to  be  64  feet;  the 
width  of  the  canal  bed,  48  feet;  the  sluices  have 
a  width  of  25  feet  and  a  length  of  208  feet. 
The  sluices  of  the  canalized  river  are  about 
double  as  wide  and  long,  and  are  consequently 
capacious  enough  to  hold  four  vessels  192  feet 
long  and  22  i  feet  beam  at  the  same  time.     The 
water  is  to  be  dammed  back  by  movable  Poiree 
weirs  combined  with  fixed  overflowing  weirs 
parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  current.    The 
total  cost  of  the  canal  and  the  canalization  of 
the  Moldau  is  estimated  at  £5,800,000,  or  about 
£20,000  per  mile  of  waterway. 

ANTWERP  Waterworks. — The  water  for 
the  supply  of  the  town  of  Antwerp  is 
drawn  from  the  river  >idthe,  at  the  Waelhem 
bridge,  10^  miles  south  of  the  town.  The 
water,  after  having  been  purified,  is  sent  in 
pipes,  under  a  pressure  or  five  atmospheres, 
from  Waelhem  to  Antwerp. 

The  process  of  purification  consists :  1st,  in 
allowing  the  water  as  it  comes  from  the  river  to 
settle  the  solid  matter,  and  then  decanting  the 
clean  water;  2d.  Filtration  through  spongy 
iron  and  aand;  8d.  A  second  filtration  through 
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sand;  4th.    The  discharge  of  the  purified  wa- 
ter into  the  conduil. 

The  depo5:it  from  the  water  takes  place  in 
two  basins  alternately.  These  are  filled  three 
hoars  after  each  high-tide,  when  the  water  is 
in  the  best  condition,  by  a  4-feet  pipe  from  the 
river,  passing  through  the  embankment  or 
dyke.  Each  basin  holds  6,000  cubic  meters 
(1,  820,000  gallons),  and  is  filled  in  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour.  The  water  remains  in  each 
basin  for  twelve  hours,  and  is  then  run  off  from 
the  surface  mto  pits,  whence  it  is  lifted  by 
means  of  screw-pumps  to  the  level  required  for 
deliverintr  it  into  the  filters. 

There  are  two  elevating  screws,  40  feet  long, 
and  3  feet  in  diameter,  placed  at  an  angle  of 
30%  driven  each  by  a  12-H.P-engine.  Each  screw 
delivers  9  cubic  feet  of  water  per  revolution, 
and  they  have  eighty  per  cent,  of  efficiency. 
There  are  three  filier-beas  of  spongy  iron,  placed 
aide  by  side.  The  spongy-iron  appears  to  be  a 
blujsb-gray  scoria,  of  which  the  pores  are  much 
subdi vide<j ;  it  is  in  pieces  of  the  size  of  hazel- 
nuts, prepared  from  a  rich  iron  ore.  It  holds 
in  its  pores  a  large  quantity  of  air  minutely  di- 
vided, in  presence  of  the  oxygen  of  which  the 
organic  matters  in  the  water  are  burned  or  oxi- 
dized, when  the  water  passes  away  fresh.  Each 
filter-bed  consists  of  three  layers.  At  the  bot- 
tom, the  first  layer,  3  feet  deep,  is  a  mixture  of 
three  parts  of  spongy  iron  and  one  part  of  pea 
gravel;  then  a  layer  of  fine  gravel  about  4 
inches  deep;  and,  at  the  top,  a  layer  of  sand 
from  Dordrecht,  2  feet  thick .  The  foundation 
consists  of  beds  of  brick,  open  laid,  through 
which  the  filtered  water  passes  into  a  collecting 
channel,  by  which  it  runs  off  to  the  sand  fil- 
ters. 

The  sand  filters  are  three  in  number,  one  to 
each  filter  of  spongy  iron,  formed  of  three  lay- 
ers of  sand  and  gravel.  They  detain  pieces  of 
iron  oxide  that  escape  from  the  iron  filter,  with 
the  last  imparities  in  suspension.  The  water, 
now  fresh  and  pure,  fiows  off  into  the  reser- 
voirs, which  are  circular  and  covered,  and  are 
constructed  of  cast-iron  plates. 

The  pumping  engines  for  forcini;  the  water 
through  the  mains  were  constructed  by  Messrs. 
Eastons  and  Anderson.  They  are  in  two  pairs, 
compound,  of  100  H.P.  each.  The  cylinders 
are  18  inches  and  29)^  inches  in  diameter,  with 
strokes  of  44  inches  and  06  inches  respectively, 
making,  at  maximum  speed,  twenty-two  turns 
per  minute.  The  pump  delivers  48  gallons  per 
revolution,  of  the  engine. — From  Absftrads  of 
Inst,  0ml  Snginesri. 
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"VTbw  Projects  for  a  Sihplon  Railway. — 
JJN  Even  during  the  progress  of  the  works 
connected  with  the  now  completed  St.  Gothard 
Railway,  people  in  France  began  to  think  of 
means  for  meeting  the  competition  that  would 
be  caused  to  French  through  traffic.  Amongst 
Uie  various  proposals,  the  establishment  of  new 
railway  communication  with  Italy  by  way 
either  of  the  Simplon,  Mont  Blanc,  or  Little  St. 
Bemhard,  probably  found  most  favor.  The 
engineer's  report  concludes:  *'Two  lines  have 
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principally  engaged  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  over  the  Simplon  and  that  over 
Mont  Blanc.  The  one  reaches  the  Italian  fron- 
tier only  after  using  Swiss  railways  for  a  length 
of  127  miles;  the  other  leads  direct  from  France 
to  Italy.  For  the  first  line  the  tunnelling  of 
the  Alps  would  take  place  outside  of  France; 
the  tunnel  of  the  second  line  would  have  its 
northern  mouth  on  French  territory.  The  route 
over  Mont  Blanc  would  preserve  to  France  her 
own  traffic  and  to  the  port  of  MarAcilles  the 
through  traffic  of  Switzerland;  the  Simplon 
line  would,  on  the  contrary,  take  our  travelers 
and  our  goods  over  Swiss  railways,  and  at  the 
same  time  withdraw  from  Marseilles  the  through 
traffic  above  mentioned,  handing  it  over  to  the 
port  of  Genoa  and  the  Italian  railways.  Under 
these  conditions,  the  majority  of  the  committee 
have  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  Mont  Blanc 
route,  and  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  :  The  chamber  requests  the 
goverument  to  cause  the  project  for  a  new  in- 
ternational railway  communication  through  the 
Alps,  by  way  of  Mont  Blanc,  to  be  submitted 
to  an  early  and  thorough  examination." 

We  are  unaware  how  far  the  investigations 
urged  upon  the  French  government  with  regard 
to  the  Mont  Blanc  kne  have  been  carried ;  but 
the  surveys  for  the  various  routes  of  the  Sim- 
plon Railway,  which  do  not  present  the  same 
engineering  difficulties,  have  been  actively 
pushed  forward,  as  we  learn  from  an  article  in 
the  Msenbahn.  Both  lines  extend  like  feelers 
into  the  high  Alps  of  the  Swiss-Italian  frontier. 
One  coming  from  Geneva  and  Lausanne,  as- 
cends the  valley  of  the  Upper  Rhone,  and  ends 
at  Brieg;  the  other  branches  off  at  Novara,  and 
extends  as  far  as  Gtozzano  aid  Arona  respec- 
tively, according  as  they  join  on  to  the  one  or 
the  other  of  the  branches.  The  connecting  line 
between  the  two  railway  systems  requires  a 
railway  of  a  length  of  rather  more  than  60 
miles,  of  which,  however,  about  12^  miles,  or 
over  8  milei  more  than  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel, 
would  form  the  great  Simplon  tunnel. 

The  direction  of  the  projected  Simplon  tun- 
nel is  from  northwest  to  southeast.  Tne  north- 
ern opening  is  about  1^  mile  up  the  Rhone  from 
the  ternunus  at  Brieg,  at  an  altitude  of  2205 
feet,  the  southern  tunnel  end  is  placed  below 
the  village  of  Isella,  at  an  elevation  of  2008  feet, 
and  26  feet  above  the  high-water  level  of  the 
Diveria.  Compared  with  the  highest  elevation 
of  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel  (3693  feet),  the  Mont 
Cenis  tunnel  (4043  feet),  and  the  Arlberg  tunnel 
(4102  feet),  that  of  the  Simplon  tunnel  would 
be  comparatively  low,  which  would  facilitate 
the  construction  of  the  approach  railways,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  greatly  increase  the  difficul- 
ties of  constructing  the  tunnel  on  account  of  its 
great  depth  under  the  superincumbent  moun- 
tain mas^.  The  experiences  gained  in  building 
the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel,  and  still  more  the  St. 
Gothard  tunnel,  show  that  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  in  Alpine  tunnel  construction  of 
great  length  and  depth  is  the  high  temperature 
met  with,  which  requires  a  perfect  system  of 
ventilation  in  order  to  make  work  at  all  possi- 
ble. In  the  St  (3k)thard  tunnel  the  temperature 
is  about  31  deg.  C. ;  but  it  is  well  known  that 
the  means  for  ventilating  it  are  defective,  and 
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open  to  improvement.  For  a  length  of  from 
1800  to  1600  feet,  the  overlying  mountain  mass 
of  the  projected  Simplon  tunnel  has  a  thickness 
of  nearly  7000  (6944)  feet,  and,  compared  with 
what  we  find  in  the  case  of  the  St  Gothard, 
the  maximum  temperature  in  the  interior  of 
the  Simplon  tunnel  would  be  between  82  deg. 
and  88  deg. 

Professor  Heim,  of  Zurich,  has  also  made 
calculations  with  regard  to  the  temperature  in 
the  interior  of  the  projected  Mont  Bianc  tun- 
nel. The  latter  would  lead  from  Ohamounix 
to  Pre-Saint  Didter;  its  elevation  would  be  8434 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  its  length  about  12 
miles.  The  result  of  his  investigations  was 
Uiat,  with  an  overlying  strata  here  present  of 
11,200  feet,  the  temperature  would  be  40  deg. 
C.  for  a  length  of  the  tunnel  of  8f  miles,  and  for 
a  length  of  2.2  miles  even  55  deg.  C,  without 
the  possibility  of  lowering  the  temperature  by 
a  change  of  the  level  from  the  straight,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Simplon  tunnrl.  But  the  forma- 
tion of  the  soil  permits  of  the  portion  of  the 
tunnel  under  Saint-Didier  to  be  ventilated  for  a 
length  of  about  8  miles  by  shafts  of  a  depth  of 
not  more  than  640  feet. 

As  regards  the  cost  of  the  rival  railways,  the 
only  available  estimates  are  those  furnished  by 
the  committee  of  the  French  chamber.  Ac- 
cording to  them,  the  construction  of  the  Sim- 
plon Railway  (Brieg,  Isella,  Pre  di  Mulera, 
Arona)  would  involve  an  expenditure  of  about 
145.000,000  francs  (£5,800,000) ;  that  of  the  3Iont 
Blanc  Railway  (Annemasse,  i  hamounix,  Pre- 
Saint  Didier,  Aosta-Ivrea  together  about  120 
miles)  would  cost  179,000,000  francs  (£7,160,- 
000).  The  expense  for  the  tunnels  alone  is 
estimated  at  88,700.000  francs  (£;^,348,000)  and 
76,000,000  francs  (£8,040,000)  respectively. 

THE  number  of  railways  to  be  worked  by 
electricity  is  now  considerable.  Those 
which  are  working,  authorized,  or  in  course  of 
construction,  show  a  total  length  of  about  100 
miles.  The  lines  actually  at  work  are  those  of 
Licbterfelde,  1.56  miles,  and  that  from  the 
Spandauer  Hock  toCharlottenberg,  near  Berlin; 
the  Port  Rush  to  Bush  Mills,  in  the  North  of 
Ireland,  about  6.5  miles,  and  also  in  Holland, 
one  from  Zandvoort  to  Kostverloren  about  1.3 
miles  long.  Among  lines  authorized  or  in  con- 
struction, the  following  are  noted:  In  Austria, 
the  Moedling  line,  near  Vienna,  1.5  miles,  to  be 
constructed  by  the  Southern  RailwayCompany 
there.  In  Germany,  the  line  from  Wiesbaden 
to  NClmberg,  1.8  miles,  and  that  from  the  Royal 
mines  of  Saxony  to  Zankerode.  The  line  under 
the  Thames  connecting  ChariDg-cross  and 
Waterloo  stations  wiU  be  about  three  fourths 
of  a  mile;  also  a  line  in  South  Wales  thirty- 
seven  miles,  for  which  the  power  will  be  de- 
rived from  fall  of  water.  In  Italy,  Turin  and 
Milan  will  soon  begin  the  construction  of  elec- 
tric tramways.  In  America  the  Edison  Com- 
pany have  arranged  for  the  working  of  80  kil- 
ometers on  one  of  the  ^reat  lines  from  New 
York.  Another  small  hne,  1.1  miles,  is  to  be 
made  at  St.  Louis,  in  Missouri,  by  Mr.  Helsler. 

CANADIAN  Railway  Pkogrkbs.— The  Can- 
adian Pacific  main  line  is  constructed  for 
a  distance  of  440  miles  west  of  Winnipeg,  of 


which  about  800  miles  have  been  built  since 
May  by  Me8^rs.  Langdon,  Shepard  &  Co.  The 
whole  distance  was  built  within  fifteen  months. 
The  southwestern  branch  of  the  (  anadian  Pa- 
cific is  now  built  two  miles  south  of  Morris, 
and  the  Selkirk  branch  is  also  under  construc- 
tion. Mr.  Van  Home,  general  manager  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  states  thai  the  whole  of  the 
line  north  of  Lake  Superior  will  be  imder  con- 
tract by  January  1,  1888  and  that  next  season 
work  on  the  western  division  will  be  completed 
to  the  Rockies.  Mr.  Senecal  is  said  to  contem- 
plate extending  the  North  Shore  Railway  to 
Tadoussac,  and  establishing  a  new  line  of 
steamers  from  that  point,  thus  making  it  the 
winter  port  of  the  western  provinces  of  the 
Dominion.  An  era  in  the  progress  of  Ottawa 
has  been  marked  by  the  opening  of  the  Canada 
Atlantic  Railway  extending  from  that  city  to 
Coteau  Landing.  The  new  line  considerably 
shortens  the  route  from  Ottawa  to  Montreal. 

NEW  LOCOMOTIVES. — A  locomotlvc  on  the 
compound  principal  has  recently  been 
perfected  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Webb,  Locomotive  Su- 
perintendent of  the  London  and  Northwestern 
Railway.  There  are  two  sets  of  driving  wheels, 
which  are  not  connected,  but  each  set  is  driven 
by  independent  engines.  The  steam  is  first 
received,  under  hieh  pre^suIe,  in  two  cylinders,, 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  boiler,  and  about 
half  way  back.  The  pistons  of  these  woik  the 
rear  drivers  by  direct  motion.  The  steam  from 
them  is  then  exhausted  into  pipes,  which  are 
conducted  in  front  of  the  boiler  fines,  to  keep 
the  bteam  hot,  and  then  into  one  large  cylinder 
located  directly  under  the  front  of  the  boiler. 
This  cylinder  carries,  by  a  shaft  under  the 
boiler,  the  forward  drivers.  A  saving  of  over 
25  per  cent,  upon  ordinary  requirements  is  said 
to  be  made  in  coal.  Another  fuel-saving  loco- 
motive is  being  tested  on  the  St.  Louis  and  San 
Francisco  Railroad,  which  is  known  as  the 
shut-down  engine.  In  a  trip  from  Springfield, 
Missouri,  to  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  through 
the  Boston  Mountains  at  Winslow,  in  Arkan- 
sas, and  from  there  to  Wichita,  Kansas,  re- 
turning to  Springfield,  a  distance  of  750  miles, 
it  attained  a  speed  of  50  miles  an  hour.  To 
this  engine  \b  attached  a  smoke  consumer  and 
smoke  arrester,  and  during  the  trip  above  re- 
ferred to,  no  smoke  was  observabte  while  the 
engine  was  working,  though  some  could  be 
seen  to  escape  when  the  steam  was  shut  off. 
It  is  stated  that  the  consumption  oi  fuel  was  at 
least  one-third  less.  Still  another  novelty  in 
America  is  Strong's  express  locomotive,  which, 
says  the  North  American,  bids  fair  to  spring 
into  general  use  on  every  road  where  its  merits 
are  properly  appreciated.  The  designer  of  the 
engine  spent  a  long  lime  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  taking  note  of  all  the  ^ood  points 
in  locomotives  used  abroad,  and,  upon  his  re- 
turn to  the  United  States,  constructed  an  engine 
embodying  the  results  of  his  studies.  In  the 
boiler  of  Mr.  Strong's  locomotive  the  comer 
bars  and  side  stays  are  done  awav  with,  the 
fire  box  is  designed  to  ensure  complete  combus- 
tion of  fuel  by  burning  the  gases  and  sparks, 
the  driver  coupling  is  so  arranged  that  the  side 
rod  is  unnecessary,  and  there  is  also  a  better 
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distributioD  of  wearing  surface  on  brasses  or 
crank  pins  than  is  the  case  in  ordinarily  con- 
structeid  locomotives  when  the  power  for  both 
wheels  is  transmitted  through  the  forward  pin. 
The  valve  motion  is  also  improved,  and  the 
feed  water  heated  by  a  portion  of  the  exhaust. 
In  short,  the  locomotive  is  so  constructed  as  to 
be  economical,  and  as  fast  as  is  de«irab1e,  and 
always  to  have  a  reserve  of  power  for  a  heavy 
train,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  (simple  and 
not  liable  to  derangement,  and  safe  for  those 
who  run  it  as  well  as  those  who  ride  behind  it, 
and  one  that  shall  bum  its  coal  in  so  perfect  a 
manner  as  to  do  away  with  cinders  and  smoke. 

f  puNNEii  AND  Elevated  Railway  at  Ham- 
J_  BUKO. — The  Senate  of  Hamburg  have 
had  under  their  consideration  a  scheme,  pro- 
posed by  Herr  Westendarp,  an  engineer,  for 
constructing  a  tunnel  under  the  Elbe,  and  an 
elevated  raflway  in  Hamburg.  The  construc- 
tion of  a  bridge,  instead  of  the  tunnel  s  out  of 
the  question,  owing  to  the  width  and  crowded 
state  of  the  harbor;  and  the  tunnel  must  be 
laid  deep  enough  not  to  interfere  with  the  pas- 
sage of  aeep  draught  vessels.  The  author  of 
the  project  has  designed  the  tunnel  of  such 
dimensions  as  would  provide  both  for  vehicular 
and  foot  passenger  traffic,  and  a  double- track 
railway  for  goods  and  passengers.  This  he 
proposes  to  effect  by  building  the  tunnel  of  two 
stories — ^the  road  for  vehicles  and  pedestrians 
to  be  in  the  upper,  the  lioe  of  railway  in  the 
lower  story.  The  crown  of  the  tunnel  for  a 
length  of  o56  feet  (the  width  of  the  navigable 
channel  of  the  Elbe),  is  to  be  20  feet  below  the 
new,  or  about  30  feet  below  the  old  low-water 
mark.  Separate  openings  are  provided  for 
railway  and  roadwny,  the  ascent  to  be  very 
gradual,  1  in  35.  The  tunnel  is  to  be  an  iron 
cylmder  lined  with  brickwork,  the  upper  story 
resting  upon  columns  placed  between  the  two 
Imes  of  rails.  1  he  latter  would  be  in  continu- 
ation of  the  track  of  the  elevated  railway  in  the 
city,  which  is  to  be  of  a  decorative  ironwork, 
and  similar  to  that  of  the  New  York  Elevated 
Railroad.  Three  stations  are  provided— at  the 
Exchange,  the  Fischmarkt,  and  the  St.  Annens- 
Platz,  where  elegant  pavilions  are  to  be  erected 
in  the  level  of  the  lino  for  taking  up  and  put- 
ting down  pas-^ogeri*.  The  tunnel  is  to  be 
lighted  by  electricity,  and  ventilated  and  drained 
by  powerful  machinery ;  provision  is  also  made 
for  taking  through  the  tunnel  gas  and  water 
pipes,  telegraph  and  telephone  wires,  a  pneu- 
matic post,  &c.  The  estimated  cost  of  tunnel 
and  railway  is  26,000,000  marks  (£1,300.000). 
and  they  are  to  be  completed  in  5^  vears.  As 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  city  of 
Hamburg  to  connect  the  territory  of  the  pro- 
jected free  port  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe 
direct  with  the  city,  that  expense  will  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  carrying  out  the  stupendous  un- 
dertaking. 

ORDNANCE  AND  NAVAL 

Vicb-Admisal  Yok  Henx— for  f^ome  years 
at  the  head  of  the  constructive  branch 
of  the  German  Navy — has  publiMhed  an  article 
in  a  military  periodical  on  the  subject  of  iron- 


clad  ships.  He  considers  that  experience  and 
observation  up  to  date  prove:  First,  that  un- 
armored  t^hips  cannot  maintain  a  fight  of  any 
duration  against  the  heavy  guns  of  ships  and 
forts.  Secondly,  that  iron-plating  is  still  an 
effectual  defense  against  the  heaviest  guns,  and 
consequently  indispensable  for  battle-ships. 
Thirdly,  rams  and  torpedoes  are,  indeed,  for- 
midable weapons  in  sea  fighting,  but  cannot 
supersede  artillery  as  the  chief  means  of  de- 
fense. 

The  above  conclusions  are  arrived  at  from  a 
review  of  the  history  of  naval  warfare  since  the 
introduction  of  shell  guns.  Admiral  Von  Henk 
considers  it  desirable  to  draw  as  manv  lessons 
as  possible  from  every  event  in  this  field,  and 
thus  increase  our  experience  :  because  militaiy 
history  has  as  vet  furnished  but  few  materials 
for  forming  a  final  Judgment  as  to  the  value  of 
armor-plating  for  ships,  the  purposes  aimed 
at  in  its  use,  and  whether  these  purposes  have 
really  been  attained.  He  commences  at  the 
year'l850,  soon  after  which  shell  guns  began  to 
be  employed  as  naval  weapons.  Their  use  soon 
diminished  the  value  of  the  old  line-of- battle 
ships  carrying  80  and  lOO  guns  each,  while  the 
introduction  of  steam  made  the  construction  of 
ships  more  complicated  and  increased  their  vul- 
nerability. This  was  shown  conclusively  in 
the  Crimean  War,  when  many  of  the  best  Tur- 
kish line-ot-battle  hhips  were  set  on  fire  and 
burnt  by  the  Russian  shells.  Admiral  Von 
Henk  goes  on  to  the  American  war,  in  which 
the  Merrimac  attacked  four  woo<len  frigates 
and  destroyed  two  of  them,  but  the  next  day 
was  obliged  to  retreat,  severely  dama^,  after 
an  engagement  with  the  ironclad  ship  Monitor. 
At  the  battle  of  Lissa.  when  seven  Austrian 
ironclads  were  opposed  to  eleven  Itidian,  the 
armor  of  ihe  ships  was  about  equal  in  strength 
on  both  sides,  but  the  Italians  were  stronger  in 
artillery.  The  relative  strength  of  armor  and 
guns  was  then  about  what  it  is  now.  The  loss 
on  board  each  of  the  armor-clad  f^hips  was 
very  small,  being  only  thirty-three  killed  on  the 
Austrian  side  out  of  7.000,  but  in  the  unar- 
mored  ship  Kaiser  the  casualties  were  twenty 
two  killed  and  124  wounded,  or  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  crew.  The  Admiral  ^ays  that  the 
battle  of  Lisi^a  was  an  eloquent  advocate  for 
the  incipient  system  of  armor-plating  ships  of 
war.  In  the  engagement  between  the  two  Brit- 
ish unarmored  t^hips  and  the  Huascar  in  1877, 
the  latter  had  to  be  allowed  to  escape  on  ac- 
count of  the  danger  of  approaching  her.  As 
to  the  fish  torpedo,  he  considers  that  we  have 
as  yet  no  experience  of  that  new,  malignant, 
and  deceitful  weapon,  for  the  published  reports 
of  the  Russo-Turkish  war  are  so  untrustworthy 
that  one  can  found  no  opinion  up<m  them. 

Coming  to  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria, 
Admiral  V  on  Henk  says  that  several  of  the  ships 
were  hit  and  damaged.  The  flagship  Alexan- 
dra suffered  most.  She  had  fourteen  shots  in 
her  hull.  One  shell  went  through  her  deck 
and  burst  in  the  Admiral's  cabin,  another  in 
the  captain's,  while  others  went  through  the 
funnel  and  shattered  the  long  boat.  Ihe  Sul- 
tan and  Superb  were  also  severely  punished  by 
the  enemy's  shot.  The  Superb  got  twenty- 
three  shots  from  Fort  Ada,  though  most  of  ue 
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sbots  from  this  fort  fell  either  short  of,  or  be- 
yond the  ships.  The  reason  why  the  Condor 
and  other  gunboats  suffered  so  little  is  partly 
on  account  of  their  small  size,  but  chiefly  be- 
cause of  the  unskilfulnees  of  the  Arab  gunners. 
The  position  of  the  ships  was  unfavorable,  as 
the  sun  interfered  with  the  aim  of  the  gunners, 
and  the  wind  was  also  against  them.  After 
tiie  first  volley  a  cloud  of  smoke  arose  and 
made  it  difficult  to  see  from  the  ships  whether 
their  shota  took  effect.  Only  from  the  top  of 
the  masts  could  it  be  judged  approximately 
whether  and  how  much,  each  shot  fell  short 
of,  or  went  beyond,  its  mark.  The  same  diffi- 
culty arose  after  each  volley.  The  1,700  lb. 
shells  of  the  Inflexible  are  said  to  have  hnd  a 
most  demoralizing  effect  upon  the  Egyptian 
soldiers,  but  special  notice  is  due  to  the  great 
resistance  offered  bv  the  earthworks  to  the  fire 
from  the  ships.  I'he  loss  of  the  Egyptians  is 
unknown.  Although  so  many  shots  went 
through  the  ships,  the  only  penetration  was  in 
the  unarmored  non-fighting  portions.  Not 
one  pierced  the  armor  of  any  ship.  'I  he  total 
English  loss  was  five  dead  and  twenty  eight 
wounded.  Neither  attack  nor  defence  were, 
however,  normal,  for  it  admits  of  no  doubt  that 
if  the  English  ironclads  had  been  opposed  to 
European  forts,  with  modern  guns,  skilled  gun- 
ners, and  a  number  of  swift  torpedo  boats  and 
of  sea  mines,  they  would  not  only  have  had  a 
hard  time  of  it,  but  would  have  suffered  much 
damage  and  loss  of  life. 

Admiral  Von  Henk  concludes  that  the  lessons 
to  be  drawn  from  the  bombardment  of  Alexan- 
dria are  the  following:  1.  The  great  value  of 
armor-plating  for  protecting  the  men,  the  en- 
gines, the  gun  platforms,  and  the  most  vital 
inner  parts  of  tne  ships.  2.  The  necessity  of 
using  the  heaviest  guns  first,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  attack,  in  order  to  diminish  the  difficul- 
ties of  aiming  well,  manoeuvering,  and  guarding 
against  torp^o  boats,  caused  by  the  smoke. 

These  opinions  agree  with  those  expressed 
by  us,  as  already  referred  to,  and  will  doubt- 
less form  subjects  of  discussion  for  some  time 
to  come  among  naval  men.  The  smoke  diffi- 
culty is  a  serious  one,  and  has  been  but  little 
considered.  It  is  certain  that  the  dense  smoke 
produced  as  soon  as  firing  commences  will  em- 
barrass very  much  the  evolutions  of  the  various 
ships  of  a  fleet,  and  often  make  it  very  difficult 
for  them  to  manceuvre  and  attack  with  preci- 
sion. This  will  eive  the  opportunity  for  fast 
torpedo  boats  and  rams  to  rush  in  uu perceived 
and  give  the  coup  de  graca  to  large  and  heavy 
ironclads.  The  best  position  tor  a  look-out  in 
these  circumstances  has  yet  to  be  discovered : 
and  also  the  best  mode  of  making  it  somewhat 
secure.  The  tops  furnished  the  most  obvious 
and  available  means  for  the  purpose  at  Alex- 
andria; but  their  frailness  and  insecurity  dis- 
qualify them  from  being  anything  more  than  a 
perilous  and  temporary  refuge.  The  matter  is 
deserving  of  the  careful  attention  of  nuval 
men,  and  the  conduct  of  future  naval  actions 
will  depend  largely  upon  it. 

The  high  value  of  artillery  as  the  primary 
offensive  weapon  in  ships  admits  of  no  question, 
particularly  after  sum  an  experience  as  we 
have  had  at  Alexandria,  where  the  gun  was 


the  only  arm  which  could  be  employed.  The 
ram  and  torpedo  are  effective  and  deadly 
weapons,  but  must  be  subordinate  to  the  gun, 
and  in  this  case  the  former  would  have  been 
useless,  however  well  our  ships  may  have  been 
supplied  with  them.  It  is  suggestive  to  note 
that  Admiral  Yon  Henk  calls  the  fish  torpedo  a 
deceitful  weapon.  The  Germans,  have  had 
great  experience  in  its  manipulation,  and  have 
experimented  with  it  on  a  large  scale  ;  but  it 
would  appear  that  they  have  not  any  great  con- 
fidence in  its  practical  value. 

The  remarks  upon  the  great  value  of  armor- 
plating  in  protecting  the  Uves  of  the  crew,  and 
the  machinery  and  fighting  appliances  of  a  ship, 
form  an  interesting  commentary  upon  Sir  W . 
Armstrong's  presidential  address  to  the  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers  in  January  last,  when 
he  advocated  that  ships  of  war  should  be  con- 
structed without  armor-plating,  and  made 
**  freely  penetrable."  He  argued  that  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  a  gun  that  will  pierce  a  target 
composed  of  the  thickest  armor  a  ship  can 
.carry,  armour-plating  is  therefore  devoid  of 
protective  value  ;  and  that  as  unarmored  ships 
can  be  so  divided  into  compartments  as  to  be 
practically  unsinkHble,  armor-plating  is  not 
necessary  to  preserve  them  from  destruction. 
These  arguments,  as  we  phowed  in  our  issue  of 
20th  of  January  last,  only  show  how  narrow 
and  erroneous  the  views  of  specialists  often  are, 
even  thoush  they  may  have  risen  to  the  emi- 
nence of  Sir  W.  Armstrong.  We  then  jointed 
out,  and  the  recent  action  has  proved  it,  that 
armor  has  a  very  high  defensive  value,  even 
though  it  may  not  make  a  ship  absolutely  in- 
vulnerable against  any  imaginable  attack— that 
it  is  a  great  protection  to  life,  and  against  the 
disablement  of  the  gun?.  It  is  of  no  use  to 
make  a  ship  unsinkable  if  she  can  bcpenetra- 
ted  through  and  through  by  the  enemy's  shell.<, 
and  the  crew  and  fighting  appliances  destroyed. 
The  bombardment  of  Alexandria  will  lead  to  a 
more  correct  appreciation  of  the  value  of  ar- 
mor than  has  formerly  been  general ;  as  it  is 
certaiu  that  but  for  what  Sir  W.  Armstrong 
would  call  the  "  obsolete  "armor-plating  of  our 
ships,  there  would  hhve  been  very  many  more 
casualties  and  much  damage  done. 

The  German  admiral  takes  an  impartial,  cor- 
rect and  practical  view  of  the  Question  ;  and  is 
right  in  stating — what  is  after  all  an  unfortunate 
necessity — that  armor-plating  is  still  an  effec- 
tual defense  against  the  heaviest  guns,  and 
consequently  indi>pensable  for  battle  ships. 


IRON  AND  STEEL  NOTES. 

PBOORE86  OF  THB  BaSIC  PROCi<88.— At  a 
meeting  of  the  South  Staffoidrhire  Mill 
and  Forge  Manager's  Association,  held  at  Dud- 
ley on  November  25,  Mr.  R.  Edwards  in  the 
chair,  a  paper  containing  the  latest  information 
on  the  basic  steel  process,  by  Messrs.  Thomas 
and  Qilchrist,  was  read  by  Mr.  P.  C.  Gilchrist. 
The  authors  remarked  that  the  common  Staf- 
fordshire pig-iron  with  which  they  experiment- 
ed last  June  at  Wfdnesbury  had.  before  being 
melted,  the  following  composition  : — Strong 
forge   pig — manganese,  1.12  percent.;  silicon, 
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1.17  ;  sulphar,  0K)6  ;  phosphorus,  2.07;   grey 
forge  pig — ^manganese,  1.18;  silicon,  1.67;  sul- 
phur, 0.6;  phosphorus,  2.72.    The  strong  and 
grey  f oif^  were  mixed  in  equal  proportions  and 
melted  m  the   air  furnace,  and  the  resulting 
meta]  contained — manganese,  0.76;  silicon,  1.28; 
sulphur,  0.10;  phosphorus,  2.94    The  authors 
presented  the  analysis  which  they  had  specially 
obtained   from  Mr.  Windsor   Kicharas,  and 
which  had  been  made  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Cook,  the 
chemist  to  Bolckow,  Yaughan  &Co.,  of  the  pigs 
which  that  company  used  up  in  the  basic  pro- 
cess on  the  Thursday  preyious  to  the  meetmg 
Noyember  28,  and  analyses  of  the  rail  made 
from  it,  and  of  the  basic  brick  used  for  the  lin- 
ing of  the  conyerters  on  that  day.  The  analyses 
of  the  brick  was: — Lime,  49.91  per  cent. ;  mag- 
nesia, 3U.72;  alumini,  460;  oxide  of  iron,  8.46; 
and  silica,  11.41.    The  analysis  of  the  pig  used 
was: — ^Iron,  92.86;  combined  carbon,  1.10;  gra- 
phite, 2.26;  manganese,  0.60;  silicon,  1.80;  sul- 
phur, 0  16;  phosphorus,  1.76.   The  rail  analysis 
was: — Iron,  98.26;  combined  carbon,  0.46;  man- 
ganese, 1.18;  silicon  trace,  sulphur,  0.06;  phos; 
pborus,  0.060.    The  casket  of  basic  steel  which 
the  authors  exhibited  as  haying  been  presented 
to  them  by  the  Central  Director  of  the  Eladno 
Steel  Works,  Austria,  was  made  from  pig  con- 
taining carbon,  8.08;  silicon,  1.06;  phosphorus, 
1.86;  manganese,  .48;  and  sulphur,  0.26.    The 
ingot'  iron,  of  which  the  casket  was  wrought, 
contained  carbon,  0.18;  silicon,  traces;  phos- 
phorus, 0.06;  maneanese,  0  84.    The  authors 
further  stated  that  Messrs.  Bolckow,  Yaughan 
A  Co.  were  now  making  9,600  tons  of  basic 
steel  per  month,  and  that  in  January  next  they 
expected  to  make  16,000  tons.    At  present  they 
had  four  l^ton  conyerters.    But  the  Continen- 
tal steel  masters  were  still  ahead  of  England  in 
their  appreciation  of  the  process.    The  authors 
had   obtained   returns  from   the  Continental 
Works,  showing  their  indiyidual  output  under 
this  process  as  recently  as  during  the  fast  month 
(October).    These  showed  a  totfu  production  of 
87,689  tons  of  steel.    This  was  produced  at  one 
work  in  France,  one  in  Belgium,  eight  in  Ger- 
many, three  in  Austria,  and  one  in  Russia.  The 
largest  indiyidual  output  during  October  at  any 
one  of  these  works  was  7,000  tons,  being  at  the 
establishment  of  the  Dortmund  Union,  who 
were  employing  two  conyerters  of  9(  tons  each. 
The  next   largest  output  was  at  the  Hoerde 
Works,  Germany,  which  possesses  three  10-ton 
conyerters.    Their  output  was  4,100  tons.  The 
process  was  likewise  extending  more  rapidly  on 
the  Continent  than  in  England.    In  Europe  26 
conyerters  were  now  txfing  built,  with  a  mini- 
mum capacity  of  86,000  tons  per  month ;  while 
in  England  nine  conyerters  were  being  erected, 
which  would  probably  produce  at  least  a  further 
16,000  tons  per  month. — Ir<ni. 

EXFAK8ION  OF  StEEL  IN  HaBDENINO.— -It 
is  well  known  to  workers  of  steel  that  by 
the  process  of  hardening  it  is  sometimes  ex- 
panded, £0  that  in  a  jnb  where  two  pieces  are 
fitted  accurately  in  their  unbardened  state  they 
become  so  much  enlarged  that  grinding  is  nec- 
essary to  restore  them  to  their  former  relatiye 
size.  No  rule  has  yet  been  found  by  which  the 
amount  of  this  expansion  can  be  aciuaUy  de- 


termined before  hardening.  It  may  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  carbon  in  the  steel,  which 
yaries  in  different  specimens;  on  the  degree  of 
heat  employed  in  the  process  ;  and  also  largely 
on  the  size  and  shape  of  the  pieces  treated,. 
This  expansion,  may,  howeyer,  be  reduced  to 
the  minimum  by  repeated  annealings  while  the 
work  is  in  progress  at  the  lathe,  yise,  or  planer. 
It  is  also  true,  that  in  some  instances  steel,  hay- 
ing been  hardened,  will  contract  slightly  when 
drawn  to  temper,  the  amount  of  contraction 
depending  on  the  lowness  of  drawing. 
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Die  Elektbische  Belenchtung.  Von  A. 
Merling.  Braunschweig :  Vieweg  & 
Sohn. 

This  is  a  12mo  book  of  500  pages,  abundant- 
ly illustrated  and  describing  the  leading  types 
of  Magneto  and  Dynamo  machines,  and  the 
yarious  systems  of  arc  and  incandescent  light- 
ing. 

There  is  little  if  anything  new  in  the  yolume, 
but  to  readers  of  the  Qerman  language  it  offers 
a  large  amoimt  of  information  in  compact 
form. 

TpLECTRO  Metallurgy.  By  Alexander 
Jjj  Watt.    New  York  :    D    Van  Nostrand. 

To  state  that  the  presentis  the  sixth  edition  is 
to  say  that  the  book  has  proyed  a  yaluable  aid 
to  those  engaged  in  galyanoplastic  operations. 

Its  chief  yalue  lies  in  the  fact  that  all  direc- 
tions for  working  are  remarkably  specific. 
There  is  no  better  ^uide  for  amateurs. 

The  present  edition  presents  conRiderable 
new  matter,  chiefly  relating  to  the  deposition  of 
nickel. 

Bessemer    Steel.      Ores    and     methods. 
Thomas  W.  Filch.     St.  Louis  :     Morri- 
son Renshaw. 
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The  author  prepared  the  papers  here  pub- 
lished at  the  request  of  the  Miners'  and  Manu- 
facturers' Association.  They  are  statistical  in 
character  and  in  brief,  compact  form,  suitable 
for  newspaper  articles  in  accord  with  the 
original  intention  of  the  author. 

The  Ores  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  France,  Belgium  and  Sweden  form 
the  subject  of  the  first  chapter.  Chapter  2d 
describes  the  American  Bessemer  processes,  and 
<;hapters  8d  and  4th  are  devoted  to  the  methods 
in  foreign  countries. 

The  Basic  Bessemer  process  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  of  the  6tb  chapter,  and  the  Harrison 
Steel  Company  of  the  6th  and  last  chapter. 

No  illustrations  are  given,  and  probably  none 
are  needed  bv  the  technical  readers  who  alone 
can  read  it  with  profit. 

THS  Theobt  of  EquATiOKs.  B^  William 
Snow  Bumside,  M.  A.,  and  Arthur  Wil- 
liam Panton,  M.  A.  London :  Longmans, 
Oreen  &  Ca 

This  book  will  be  welcomed  by  students  of 
Algebra  who  desire  to  supplement  their  college 
course  of  Mathematics,  it  is  unlike  modern 
treatises  on  the  newer  branches  of  research,  in- 
asmuch as  it  demands  no  familiarity  with 
newly  coined  terms,  and  becau&e  the  methods 
are  familiar  ones  of  old-fashioned  Algebra. 

The  typography  is  exceedingly  good. 

THB  Railroad  Spibal.  By  Wm.  H. 
Searles,  C.  E.  New  York  :  John  Wiley 
^Sons. 

This  neat  little  book  is  for  the  use  of  Rail- 
way Engineers  only.  It  affords  by  its  formulas 
ana  tables  a  ready  way  of  easing  circular  curves 
at  their  tangent  points. 

The  method  involves  the  use  of  the  transit 
and  chain  as  in  the  ordinary  way  of  location, 
and  is  a  scientific  sul>stiiute  for  "the  rule  of 
thumb  "  methods  largely  employed  at  present. 

THE  Buildeb'b  Guide  and  Estdcatob's 
Price-Book.  By  Fred  T.  Hodgson. 
New  York:  Industrial  Publication  Co. 

Estimates  for  all  materials  used  in  building 
jire  presented  in  tabular  form,  tojsether  with 
simple  rules  for  calculating  the  dimensions  of 
such  parts  as  are  subjected  to  strains,  make  up 
the  most  of  this  convenient  little  hand-book. 

Some  tables  of  weights  of  materials  and  for 
timber  measure  are  properly  added  for  con- 
venience of  the  artisan. 

"'Vr  AVAL  Htgibne.  By  John  D.  Macdonald, 
XN      P.  R.  8.    London  :  Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 

That  ships  are  capable  of  hygienic  improve- 
ment any  one  must  be  convinc^  who  has  ever 
been  at  sea.  That  the  problems  to  lie  solved 
involve  conditions  not  met  with  in  dwellings  is 
also  apparent  upon  slight  reflection. 

The  writer  has  certainly  presented  the  sub- 
ject in  a  way  that  indicates  a  laborious  study 
of  it,  and  seems  to  have  treated  it  exhaustively. 
The  topics  are  in  order  as  follows  :  Conserva- 
tive Hygiene  treating  of  Structure  of  Ships  ; 
Ventilation  of  Ships  ;  Water  Supply  ;  Cleanli- 
ness ;  Diet ;  Exerci>e  and  Clothing. 

Trophylactic  Hygiene  and  Remedial  or  Cor- 


rective Hygiene      The  last  two  sections  are 
more  especially  for  ship  physicians 
The  cuagrams  are  numerous  and  in>trurtive. 

HOUSE  Drainage  and  Sanitauy  Plumb- 
ing. By  Wm.  Paul  Gkrhard.  Science 
Series  No.  63.  New  York  :  D.  Van  Nostrand. 
Price,  60  cenu. 

This  is  a  carefully  written  essay  designed  for 
the  household  quite  as  much  as  for  Sanitary 
Engineers. 

The  defects  of  the  ordinary  method  and  the 
most  modern  improvements  are  presented  with 
satisfactory  fidlness. 

Dwellers  in  houses  everywhere  can  gain 
profitable  knowledge  from  this  little  treatise. 

THE  Theory  of  the  Gas  Enginb.  By 
Dugald  Clerk.  Science  Series  No.  62. 
New  York  :  D.  Van  Nostrand.  Price,  50  cents. 

The  interest  in  the  Gas  Engine  in  no  way 
diminishes^  as  the  prospect  of  cheap  gas  fuel 
seems  more  promising. 

The  economy  of  space  as  well  as  of  fuel  has 
long  since  been  demonstrated,  and  in  this  little 
essay  the  theory  upon  which  its  future  success 
is  predicated  is  plainly  set  forth. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

rriBiPOLire.— Tripolith  is  the  name  given  by 
J-  its  inventors  to  a  new  binding  material 
for  builders,  a  substitute  for  lime,  cement  and 
plaster  under  certain  circumstances,  and  which 
is  composed  of  sulphate  of  lime,  coke,  and  ox- 
ide of  iron  in  some  form  or  other.  That  the 
material  requires  considerably  less  water  to 
form  a  workable  moriar  than  ordinary  lime  is 
no  doubt  an  advantage,  while  the  time  for  set- 
ting can  be  admirably  regulated  by  adding 
more  or  less  ordinary  slaked  lime.  Thus  while 
tripolith  mixed  with  sand  onlv,  sets  in  10  to 
15  minutes,  an  addition  of  slaked  lime  may 
easUy  increase  the  time  required  for  settinsr  to 
60  minutes.  The  specific  gravity  of  tripolith 
is  lower  than  that  of  plaster,  the  former  is 
1.678,  the  latter  1.696.  Turning  now  to  the 
tests  we  give  4n  our  Table  the  mean  results  in 
each  CHse  of  five  complete  experiments.  The 
extraordinary  increase  of  tensile  strength  after 
a  long  exposure  to  the  atmospheric  air  is  re- 
markable ;  it  amoimts  to  100  per  cent  from 
seven  to  ninety  days  in  mortar  B,  and  to  189 
per  cent  in  mortar  C  for  the  same  time.  Com- 
pared with  the  tensile  strength  of  lime  and 
cement,  the  results  obtained  with  tripoliUi  are 
highly  satisfactory.  The  compression  tests 
pomt  out  for  tripolith  a  position  between  lime 
mortar  and  cement  mortar,  but  since  after  be- 
ing fairly  set  it  acquires  about  the  same  crush- 
ing strength  as  ordinary  bricks,  no  more  would 
be  needed  for  general  use.  In  sifting,  tripolith 
mortar  loses  in  weight,  and  when  placed  in 
water  does  not  absorb  the  latter  so  lapidlr  as 
ordinary  mortar  does.  Its  adhesion  to  biick, 
stone,  and  other  materials  is  very  considerable, 
and  the  tripolith  mortar  does  not  either  reduce 
or  increase  noticeably  in  volume  when  setting. 
For  facing  and  plastering,  this  material  is  ex- 
cellently suited;  it  is  easily  handled  and 
smoothed  while  soft,  adheres  well  to  brick  or 
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Stone  Burfaces,  and  attains  far  greater  l|ardnes8 
than  plaster-of-paris,  and  oil  or  other  colors 
adhere  to  it  well. — Engineering, 

THB  New  Explosive. —At  the  bi-montbly 
meeting  of  the  North  Staffordshire  Min- 
ing Institute,  Mr.  Storey,  of  Kidsgrove,  read  a 
paper  on  Smith  and  Morris'  process  of  getting 
coal  by  caustic  lime.      He  had  seen  the  new 
system  in  operation  at  Shipley,  and  he  minute- 
ly described  it.    The  new  agent  consisted  of 
hme  in  cartridges  in  a  special  caustic  state,  and 
the  experiments  were  made  in  the  hard  coal, 
where  there  was  a  good  roof,  and  the  seam  was 
almost  flat,  the  work  being  done  on  the  long 
wall  system.    The  circumstances  under  which 
lime  was  used  at  Shipley  differed  so  much  from 
those  of  North  Staffordshire  mining  that  he 
feared  that  it  could  not  be  successfully  applied 
to  many  of  the  mines  of  the  latter  district, 
where  the  roofs  were  not  so  good  as  at  Shipley. 
Neither  had  they  the  chance  of  undercutting 
to  be  found  where  there  were  hundreds  of  yards 
of  loog-walled  face.    There  were  other  aisad- 
Tantages  in  North  Staffordshire,  as  compared 
with  Shipley,  but  any  method  which  would 
enable  them  to  dispense  with  blasting  would  be 
heartily  welcomed,  and  he  should  like  to  see 
the  Hme  process  fairly  tried  in  the  district.    In 
the  discussion  which  followed,  a  ^neral  wieh 
was  expressed  that  the  new  explosive  should  be 
fairly  tested.    A  discussion  also  took  place  rel- 1 
ative  to  the  properties  of  fire-damp  and  coal , 
dust,  and  several  recent  instances  of  coal  dust  { 
firing  were  mentiooed.    Mr.  Lawton  said  they  j 
were  without  the  means  of  detecting  such  a 
small  quantity  of  fire-damp  as  Professor  Abel 
said  was  dangerous  when  mixed  with  coal  dust. 
He  urged  that  further  experiments  should  be 
made  to  obtain  the  requisite  knowledge  with 
which  to  guard  against  ihe  mischievous  effects 
of  fire-damp.    Mr.  Young  said  he  used  salt  as 
a  means  of  laying  the  dust  in  the  most  dusty 
seam  in  the  district,  and  it  answered  well.   Mr. 
MacdonaJd  said,  if  salt  was  used  for  laying  the 
dust  near  where  the  shots  were  fired,  if  any  ex- 

Slosion  occurred,  its  effects  would  be  localized. 
everal  other  members  Joined  in  the  debate. 

EGYPTIAN  AND  CHINESE  LocKS.— The  ear- 
liest lock  of  which  the  construction  is 
known  is  the  Egyptian,  which  was  used  4,000 
years  ago.  In  this  lock  three  pins  drop  into 
three  holes  in  the  liolt  when  it  is  pushed  in,  and 
60  hold  it  fast :  and  they  are  raised  again  by 
putting  in  the  key  through  the  large  hole  in  the 
bolt  and  raisiog  it  a  little,  so  that  the  pins  of 
the  key  push  the  locking  pins  up  out  of  the  way 
of  the  bolt.  The  security  of  this  lock  is  very 
small,  as  it  is  easy  to  find  the  places  of  the  pins 
by  pushing  in  a  bit  of  wood  covered  with  clay 
or  tallow;  on  which  the  boles  will  mark  them- 
selves; and  the  depth  can  easily  be  got  by  trial. 
Mr.  Chubb,  the  English  lock-maker,  possessed 
a  wooden  Chinese  lock,  which  is  very  superior 
to  the  Egyptian,  and  in  fact,  is  founded  on  ex- 
actly the  same  prmeiple  as  the  Brahma  lock, 
which  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  the 
most  secure  one  ever  invented  ;  for  it  had  slid- 
ers or  tumblers  of  different  lengths,  and  could 
not  be  opened  unless  they  were  all  raised  to  the 
proper  heights,  and  no  higher. 


NICKEL  YERBUS  Bbonze. — A  financial  com- 
mittee of  inquiry,  appointed  to  consider 
the  question  of  substituting  a  nickel  for  the 
bronze  coinage  at  present  in  use  in  France,  has 
finally  decid^  in  lavor  of  the  project,  which, 
it  may  be  mentioned,  has  already  been  adopted 
by  otner  countries,  and  notably  by  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  Switzerland.  The  work  thuB 
thrown  upon  the  mints  of  Paris  and  Bordeaux 
will  be  gigantir,  it  being  estimated  that  tbere 
are  500, 000,  OOOf.  worth  of  bronze  coins  in  circu- 
lation; but  the  necessary  appliances  are  already 
in  hand,  and  the  work  will  be  rapidly  proceed- 
ed with.  It  should  be  known  that  coins  of 
copper-nickel  have  been  introduced  in  North 
America,  Peru,  Brazil,  and  Honduras  ;  and  in 
1869  Professor  Graham,  the  last  Master  of  the 
Mint,  issued  a  coinage  of  the  same  kind  for  the 
Island  of  Jamaica  in  penny  and  halfpennv 
pieces,  and  very  handsome  coins  they  are.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Walter  Flight,  of 
the  British  Museum,  South  Kensington,  in  the 
Jaumal  of  the  Chemical  Society  for  April  of 
this  year,  that  he  was  informed  by  Professor 
Graham  in  1869  that  he  shonld  have  advocated 
the  issuing  of  a  coinage  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
British  Isles  if  only  a  sufficient  supply  of  nickel 
could  at  all  times  be  obtained.  Our  sources  of 
nickel  have  been  materially  increased  during 
the  twelve  years  interval.  It  is  a  matter  of  no 
little  interest,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Flight,, 
that  more  than  2100  years  ago  copper-nickel 
coins  were  used  in  Bactria  by  the  kings  Aga- 
thokles,  Pantaleon,  and  Euthydemus,  me  com- 
position of  which  were  identical  with  those  now 
coined,  although  nickel  was  only  discovered  in 
1751  by  Crondstadt.— 2%«  Engineer. 

IN  their  sixth  annual  report,  Colonel  Majen- 
die,  and  Major  A.  Ford,  the  Inspectors  of 
Explosives,  say  :  "  Experiments  conducted  by 
us  appear  to  establish  very  satisfactorily  that 
the  enect  of  small  charges  of  dynamite,  and 
similar  explosives,  upon  masonry  structures  is 
esseniially  local.  Where  the  charge  is  in  contact 
with  an  external  portion  of  the  structure,  any 
effect  which  may  be  produced  is  almost  entire- 
ly confined  to  a  complete  or  partial  penetration 
of  the  structure  at  the  spot  where  such  contact 
occurs  ;  while  if  the  charge  be  not  in  contact 
with  any  part  of  the  structure,  the  result  in  the 
case  of  an  external  explosion  is  either  wholly 
or  nearly  negative,  while  if  occurring  in  the  in- 
terior of  a  building  any  effect  which  may  be 
produced  is  limited  to  the  more  or  less  complete 
demolition  of  the  chamber  or  portion  ot  the 
structure  in,  or  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  which  the  explosion  was  effected.  General 
or  even  partial  destruction  of  a  public  building, 
or  of  a  substantial  dwelling  house  could  not  be 
accomplished  except  by  the  use  of  very  much 
larger  charges  of  dynamite  and  similar  sub- 
stances than  could  usually  be  brouitht  to  bear 
without  attracting  observation,  and  the  effect 
of  a  single  'Infernal  Machine,'  containing  a  few 
pounds  of  explosive  would  be  structurally  insig- 
nificant." 

FURNACE  Slag  and  Bauzitb  for  Cement. 
—We  learn  from  Stahl  and  Emn  that  Herr 
Roth,  mining  engineer,  of  Wetzlar,  uses  baux- 
'  ite  in  the  manufacture  of  cement  from  blast 
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furnace  cinder.  Bauxite  consists  principally 
of  alumina  hydrates,  besides  small  quantities 
of  sesquioxide  of  manganese,  titanic  acid,  lime, 
magnesia,  allsali,  &c. ;  but  its  cbemical  compo- 
sition varies  according  to  the  localities  where 
it  is  deposited.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the 
place  where  it  was  first  diBCovered,  Les  Baux, 
m  France  ;  it  also  occurs  in  the  Charente.  In 
Italy  it  is  found  in  Calabria;  in  Ireland,  near 
Belfast;  in  the  Austrian  Empire,  in  Erain, 
Styria,  and  Lower  Austria.  In  Germany  baux- 
ite occurs  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Wester- 
wald  near  MUhlbach  and  Hadamar,  also  at  the 
Vogelsberg,  in  Upper  Hessen,  and  at  Elein- 
Stelnheim,  near  Hanau.  If  100  parts  of  fur- 
nace cinder,  which  crumbles  by  itself,  are 
mixed  with  85  parts  of  limestone  or  chalk  (con- 
tainincr  98  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  2 
per  cent,  of  silicic  acid)  and  15  pnrts  of  bauxite 
(containing  48.5  per  cent,  of  aliunina,  13.52 per 
cent,  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  9.40  per  cent, 
of  silicic  acid ;  the  composition  of  the  bauxite 
found  near  Giessen),  and  burned,  the  product 
yielded — supposing  that  half  of  the  sulphur 
escapes  from  the  slag  as  sulphureted  hydro- 
gen—is 158.66  parts  of  cement  of  the  following 
composition:  Lime,  61.9  per  cent.;  silicic  acid, 
24.1  per  cent. ;  alumina,  10.6  per  cent. ;  sesqui- 
oxide of  iron,  1.8  per  cent. ;  protoxides  of  iron 
and  manganese,  0.8  per  cent. ;  magnesia,  1  per 
cent. ;  sulphur,  0.8  per  cent,  The  cinder  used 
was  obtained  in  the  production  of  foundry  pig 
in  a  coke  blast-furnace;  if  the  cinder  to  be  em- 
ployed is  of  a  different  composition,  the  fluxing 
materials  must  be  varied.  Herr  Roth  demon- 
strates the  economical  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  erection  of  special  cement  mills  near 

blast  furnaces. 
« 

MB.  A.  J.  Hadcock,  a.  Inst.  Chem.,  re- 
cently related  the  following:  A  kettle 
filled  with  boiling  water  was  hung  in  the  hot- 
test room  of  some  Turkish  baths  with  the  lid 
on.  The  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air 
was  262  deg.  Fah.  After  about  an  hour  the 
temperature  of  the  water  was  taken,  and  indi- 
cated, as  was  expected,  212  deg.  The  kettle 
was  then  re-hung  with  the  lid  off.  The  tem- 
perature of  ibe  room  was  now  252  deg.  In 
twenty  minutes  the  temperature  of  the  water 
had  fallen  to  185  deg.,  in  thirty  minutes  to  178 
deg.,  in  forty-five  minutes  to  170 deg.,  and  was 
evidently  still  fallincr.  The  manager  stated 
that  it  generallv  fell  nnally  to  about  140  deg., 
when  a  point  of  equilibrium  seemed  to  be  estab- 
lisbed,  and  the  water  neither  got  hotter  nor 
cooler.  Mr.  Hadcock  supposes  the  loss  of  heat 
was  due  to  rapid  vaporization,  and  conversion 
of  the  sensible  heat  of  the  water  into  the  latent 
heat  of  steam,  and  as  dry  air  is  a  very  bad  con- 
ductor of  heat — one  of  the  worst  known — the 
heat  required  to  convert  a  portion  of  the  water 
into  steam  had  to  be  abstracted  from  the  re- 
mainder of  the  water,  thus  lowering  its  temper- 
ature. In  substantiation  of  this  explanation  it 
is  well  known  that  if  water  is  placed  in  a  vessel 
over  a  large  bulk  of  strong  sulohuric  acid,  in 
the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  ana  the  air  is  ex 
hausted,  the  rapid  evaporation  of  one  portion 
of  the  water  will  actually  cause  the  rest  to 
freeze. 


ri^^HB  Jl^auiical  GaaetU  says  that  during  the 
X  year  1881  the  vessels  lost  at  sea  averaged 
about  one  every  four  hours.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  these  losses  occurred  from  carelessness, 
and  mostly  in  fogs  and  other  darkness.  There 
were  400  ocean  steamer  collisions  in  1879  and 
1880  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  alone.  Each 
of  these  mi^^ht  have  been  avoided  if  the  master 
of  one  colliding  vessel  had  been  informed  in 
proper  time  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  ap- 
proaching one.  These  losses  gave  an  average 
of  over  one  steamer  a  day  in  which  human  life 
was  sRcriflced  and  valuable  property  destroyed. 
The  Gazette  believes  that  if  a  system  of  fog 
signals  had  been  in  use,  such  as  the  Barker 
code,  nearly  all  of  these  disasters  would  have 
been  prevented  or  avoided. 

FOR  cleaning  old  and  soiled  engravings,  Mr. 
W.  Brooks,  writing  in  the  Joumid  of 
Photography,  recommends  the  use  of  Holme's 
ozone  bleach.  The  strength  he  prefers  is  one 
part  of  ozone  bleach  to  ten  of  water,  well 
shaken  up  before  pouring  into  a  dish.  He  im- 
merses the  engraving  in  the  solution,  face  up 
ward,  avoiding  bubbles  The  only  caution  to 
be  observed  is  that  when  the  engraving  is  sod- 
den with  water  it  is  somewhat  rotten;  so  the 
less  it  IS  handled  the  better.  Sometimes,  if  the 
engraving  be  only  slightly  stained,  half  an  hour 
is  quite  sufl9icient,  but  when  quite  brown  he 
has  left  them  in  for  as  long  as  four  hours.  After 
uU  the  stains  are  removed,  and  the  paper  has 
regained  its  pure  whitenees,  pour  the  solution 
out  of  the  dish  into  a  bottle,  as  this  can  be  used 
over  and  over  again,  until  it  becomes  discol- 
ored; then  fill  up  the  dish  with  water,  changing 
frequently  for  about  two  hours,  or,  better  still, 
place  it  in  running  water.  When  sufficiently 
washed  it  can  be  taken  out  and  blotted  off  and 
then  hung  up  to  dry,  and  when  perfectly  dry, 
iron  on  the  back  with  a  warm  flat-iron;  but 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  have  it  too  hot. 

^"^H£  annual  iron  produce  of  the  world  is  cal- 
.  culated  from  the  most  recent  statistics  to 
yield  some  19^  millions  of  tons.  The  yield 
from  all  the  more  important  countries  has  been 
ascertained  up  to  the  year  1881.  In  regard  to 
the  others,  it  is  assumed  that  the  yield  has  not 
fallen  off  since  the  latest  figures  reported.  For 
the  year  1881  the  yield  of  Great  Britain  was 
8,877,864  gross  tons;  United  Btates,  4,1H^^54; 
Germany,  2,868,400;  France,  1,866,488;  Bel- 
gium, 622.288;  Austria-Hungary,  for  1880, 
448,685;  Sweden,  for  the  same  year,  899,628; 
Luxembourg,  for  1881,  289,212;  Russia,  281,- 
841;  Italy,  for  1876,  76,000;  Spain,  78,000; 
Turkey,  40,000:  Japan,  10,000:  and  all  other 
countries,  46,000.  Under  ** other  countries" 
are  included  Canada,  Switzerland,  and  Mexico, 
each  producing  about  7,500  tons  per  year,  and 
Norway,  with  4,000  tons  per  year.  The  ^rand 
total  is  19,487,610.  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  Germany,  and  France,  produce  no  less 
than  88.4  per  cent,  of  the  world's  iron  supplv; 
the  first  two  64.8  per  cent.,  and  Great  Britain 
alone  43  per  cent.  The  chief  consumer  is  the 
United  States,  taking  29  per  cent. ;  Great  Brit- 
ain comes  next  with  28.4  per  cent. ;  and  these 
two  use  more  than  half  the  whole  supply. 
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THE  CONSTRUCTION  OP  ELECTRO-MAGNETS. 

By  TH.  DU  MONCEL. 
TmiBlated  from  the  Wenoh  for  Van  No«tbani>*b  Bkoinsbbing  Maoaxine. 


n. 


If  in  the  problem  now  under  discubsion 
the  force  of  electro-magnetic  attraction  is 
to  be  expressed  as  a  weight,  it  is  plain 
that  the  formula 

^   Q 

will  represent  this  force  (which  we  will 
call  P),  only  by  applying  a  coefficient  E, 

which  expresses  the  ratio  ^  deduced 

from  the  standard  electro-magnet,  whose 
attraction  at  a  millimeter  distance  is 


0.002297 
26.86 


As  Q  and  E  are  constants  they  may  be 
remoTed  from  under  the  radical  sign,  and 
the  expression  easily  reduces  to 


n'e' 


np  H-  r 


=  (0.0225  ViA '  "^f 


The  quantity  in  parenthesis  which  may 
readily  be  cadculated,  may  be  represented 
by  A,  and  we  obtain 


"=^-^(t)" 


AV 


=0.00008565. 


The  quantity  F  represents  in  the  stand- 
ard magnet  the  value  r£*c%  and  if  we  as- 
Bume 

we  can  easily  deduce  the  value  of  n6, 
which  will  be 

Vol.  XXVnL— No.  2—7. 


The  values  of  ne  and  np  being  deter- 
mined, it  becomes  easy  to  calculate  the 
dimensions  of  an  electro-magnet  by  means 
of  the  formulas  already  given. 

In  the  preceding  calculations  the  re- 
sistance of  the  cii'cuit  is  supposed  great 
enough  to  requu-e  that  the  battery  em- 
I  ployed  should  be  arranged  for  intensity/ 
but  if  the  resistance  is  so  small  that  the 
battery  may  be  arranged  for  quantitf/y 
the  calculations  will  require  some  modifi- 
cation. Two  cases  present  themselves; 
the  resistance  R  may  be  nothing;  or 
it  may  be  simply  less  than  nr.  In  the 
first  case  we  cannot  obtain  determinate 
values  for  a  and  b  (the  first  representing 
the  number  of  rows  of  cups  in  the  bat- 
tery, and  b  the  number  of  cups  in  each 
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row),  for  the  internal  resistance  of  the 
battery  which  is  then  -j-p^  and  the  resist- 
ance H  of  the  helix,  being  two  indeter- 
minate quantities  which  should  be  equal, 
we  can  assign  values  at  pleasure  between 
the  limits  corresponding  to  the  values 
arising  from  the  condition  of  the  battery 
being  arranged  entirely  for  intensity  or 
entirely  for  quantity.*  But  we  can  ob- 
tain the  value  ah  or  the  total  number  n 
of  the  elements  by  the  preceding  form- 
ulas, which  give 


ai=^,  0.000606  V»  ^Py 


Under  these  conditions  the  value  of  c 
is  determinate,  and  the  formula  gives 


(13) 


e\/ab 
c=—j=  0.173. 
Vp 


In  the  second  case,  as  the  resistance 
ought  to  be  equal  to  j-p+r  in  order  to 

satisfy  the  conditions  of  TT^n-TimnTn  effect 
in  the  magnet,  and  as  in  order  to  give 
the  resistance  of  the  circuit  a  minimum 
value,  corresponding  to  a  maximum  fori, 
a  resistance  based  upon  that  of  the  elec- 
tro-magnet,  it  is  necessary  that  rp=r, 

we  shall  be  able  to  determine  a  and  b 
whenever  we  know  ab  or  n.  This  will  be 
determined  by  the  preceding  equation, 
which  gives  the  value  of  ab^  since  the 

*  This  appears  dear  from  the  following  calciHatlon : 
The  attraotive  foroe  of  an  electro-mafcnet  may  be 
represented  by  I='H,  and  when  the  battery  is  arranged 
in  series,  this  expression  becomes 

a«B«H         a«E«H 


a^^y  ^o* 


"Sow,  suppose  the  battery  to  consist  of  24  elements, 
each  haying  a  resistance  of  12,  then  the  electromotiye 
force  being  equal  to  1,  when  the  elements  are  united 
for  intendty, 

1X288  _,.. 

^=4102^-^-*' 

when  united  for  quantity, 

.     24«X1X0.6    -_ 
^=      4X12i     =®-^ 

and  when  arranged  so  that  a=b,  then 

.     24X1X12     -  ^ 
^=     4X12*     ^^'^ 

all  the  values  being  identical. 
See  also  Chapter  IX  of  this  essay. 


value  j-p  +  r  becomes  then  equal  to  2  ^  p. 
We  have  then 


a=i/^.  and  b^l/^B, 
^    p  ^    r 


n 

or-. 

a 


If,  instead  of  a  simple  circuit  we  have 
a  circuit  with  x  branches  starting  from 
the  poles  of  the  battery,  and  upon  each 
of  these  branches  there  be  placed  an 
electro-magnet,  all  having  the  same  re- 
sistances and  the  same  dimensions,  the 
intensity  of  the  current  upon  each  circuit 
would  be 


aE 


a  ' 


or 


bE 
2xp' 


and  the  value  of  ab  or  n  would  be  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  the  simple  circuit 
multiplied  by  x. 

In  case  the  dimensions  of  the  electro- 
magnet are  all  given,  and  it  is  desired  to 
determine  the  size  and  arrangement  of  the 
battery  to  obtain  the  force  P  upon  each 
of  the  X  derived  circuits : — 

From  the  assumed  conditions,  the  value 
of  H  in  the  equation 

j_      qE 

is  known;   and  we  also  know  that  for 

mayimum^  effect  x-z-p  should  be  equal  to 

H.  Furthermore,  we  know  that  we 
should  have 

Now,  as  the  qusmtities  f  and  c^  can  be 
easily  calculated,  since  c  is  given,  the 
value  of  I  is  readily  found. 


■-/ 


PK 

from  which  we  deduce 

2IH       -  ^     axp 
a=-^  and  *=-^. 

y. — NuMEBioAL  Examples,  Applying  thb 
FoBBGoiNo  Formulas. 

To  apply  the  preceding  formulas  to^ 
some  practical  cases,  we  wiU  at  first  sup- 
pose that  we  wish  to  determine  the  best 
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dimenaionB  for  an  electro-magnet  to  be 
worked  by  a  single  Bunsen  cup  of 
mediom  size,  upon  a  circuit  haying  no 
other  resistance  than  that  of  the  helix. 
We  will  call  the  electromotive  force  1.86, 
a  Daniel  element  being  the  unit  and  the 
resistance  that  of  57  meters  of  telegraph 
wire,  which  is  0.57  ohm.  These  first 
given  quantities  exhibit  the  necessity  of 
knowing  the  constants  for  the  different 
batteries  in  use.  They  will  be  given 
further  on. 

From  formula  10  we  shall  have  for  c 
the  diameter  of  the  iron  core : 


c= 


21.58  volts. 


V1186  ohms. 


0.015057=0.^01. 


0= 


1.86 

V51 


0.172175=0.n»0424. 


Each  of  the  branches  will  have  then  a 
diameter  of  0.>^0424  and  a  length  of 
0.™255.  The  diameter  g  of  the  wire  of 
the  helix  will  be,  by  formula  (7), 


^=f^l.4|/0. 


0424' 


67 


0.00020106 


=0."n004865 


which  includes  the  insulating  cover.  The 
wire  alone  would  be  0.™00336  which  is 
the  value  of  ff  divided  by/*  or  1.4. 

The  length  of  the  wire  would  be  by 
formula  (5)  243.™,  and  the  attractive  force 
expressed  as  a  weight  at  one  millimeter, 
from  the  formula 


A= 


re*c 


i 


0.0000855 


will  be  23.^  112. 


If  the  quantity  B  is  expressed  in  ohms 
instead  of  in  meters  of  telegraphic  wire, 
the  constant  of  formula  (7)  should  be 
0.0000020106  instead  of  0.00020106,  so 
that  the  value  of  g  would  be 


ff 


=</V^o. 


0000020106. 


The  number  of  spiral  turns  is  to  be 
calculated  by  formula  (6). 

Suppose  now  that  this  electro-magnet 
be  inserted  upon  a  line  of  100  kilometers, 
whidi  with  the  resistance  of  the  neces- 
sary battery  composed  of  20  Daniell  ele- 
ments will  form  a  circuit  of  118620 
meters  resistance  (measured  in  tele- 
gn^h  wire) ;  we  shall  have 

20 


Lach  of  the  branches  will  then  have  a 
diameter  of  0.  ^01,  and  a  length  of  0.™  06. 
The  diameter  of  the  wire  will  be 
0.™0002597,  including  the  covering,  and 
0.^0001583  without  it,  and  the  length 
will  be  1116  meters.  The  attractive  force 
equals  26.85  grams. 

The  different  formulas  show  why 
electro-magnets  that  are  introduced  into 
long  circuits  should  have  small  dimen- 
sions and  have  helices  of  fine  wire ;  and 
why,  on  the  contrary,  for  short  circuits, 
the  dimensions  should  be  larger,  and  the 
battery  be  arranged  for  quantity. 

The  dimensions  now  to  be  proposed 
for  an  electro-magnet  worked  by  a  single 
Bunsen  cell  will  appear  to  most  people 
rather  large ;  but  they  would  be  still 
greater  if  iron  of  a  lower  degree  of  mag- 
netic saturation  were  to  be  employed. 
Thus  a  tubular  electro-magnet  having  a 
diameter  of  0.™10,  a  length  on  each  arm 
of  0.^30,  thickness  of  tube  0.^01,  has 
been  made  to  support  a  weight  of  160 
kilograms  when  charged  by  a  single 
Bunsen  celL  The  helix  being  a  copper 
wire  4  millimeters  in  diameter  (not  in- 
dading  the  covering),  182  meters  long 
and  wound  in  482  spiral  turns.  The 
poles  of  the  magnet  were  not  even  fur- 
nished with  an  iron  stopper. 

With  an  ordinary  electro-magnet  0.™02 
in  diameter,  wound  with  copper  wire  one 
millimeter  in  diameter,  the  writer  has 
never  been  able  to  obtain  with  a  single 
Bunsen  cell  more  than  12  kilograms  of 
attractive  force  at  contact  with  the  poles. 

We  will  assume  now  that  we  are  to 
obtain  a  given  force  on  a  circuit  of  given 
resistance ;  that  the  attractive  force  is  to 
be  273  grams  at  a  miUimetor  distance ; 
the  circuit  to  have  a  resistance  of  500 
ohms,  50  kilometers  of  telegraph  wire), 
to  be  charged  with  a  single  bichromate 
cell.  In  the  proposed  battery  (potassium 
bichromate  with  sand)  the  electromotive 
force  is  2  and  the  internal  resistance 
about  10  ohms. 

Applying  the  formulas  in  Chapter  lY, 
we  have 


c= 


V118620 
or  in  electrical  tmits 


O.172l76=0.'n01, 


A=0.0225  W  1-5J7*X273»=0. 


09 


and  A'=0.0081. 
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8.1     ,//8.1\« 


0.0081  X  50000 


=11.125 


from  whence 


c= 


11.125x2 


V  61125 


X  0.178=0.^01653. 


^=0.0006346. 


k 


This  gives  for  the  length  of  each  helix 
o.™0932.  Diameter  of  wire  without  cover- 
ing, 0™0002842.  With  its  covering, 
0.«»0003894.  Length  of  the  wire,  1861 
meters.  Number  of  turns,  19078.  In- 
tensity of  current,  0.0001859.     The  value 

0^=0.001935. 

Squaring  the  values  of  I  and  t  and 

multiplying  by  c*  we  get  for  the  electro- 
magnetic force  0.0243778617.  Comparing ' 
this  value  with  that  of  the  standard 
electro-magnet,  which  is  0.002297,  we  find 
the  ratio  to  be  10.6,  which  is  very  near 
the  ratio  demanded.  I'he  attractive  force 
in  grams  of  the  standard  being  26.85,  and 
the  force  required  above  being  273 
grams. 

We  will  now  suppose  it  is  desired  to 
obtain  a  force  of  200  grams  on  each  of 
six  electro-magnets  all  connected  with 
a  battery  of  the  same  kind  as  the  pre- 
ceding. 

The  total  number  of  cells  will  be  given 
by  the  formula : 


^^^6XK)00  ^  Q  (jQQgQg  VV200*xO' ' 

=10,778, 

or  say  11  cells.     But  as  this  number  is  | 
not  readily  divided  into  groups,  we  will  I 
take  12.     With  this  number  of  cups  we  | 
can  arrange  them  in  3  rows  of  4  cups, 
or  in  2  rows  of  6  cups  each,  but  in  either 
case  we  shall  have 


\/i2 


c= 


VIOOO  x  6 


X2x0.173=0.>»0163 


and  consequently  the  length  of  each 
branch  of  the  electro-magnets  will  be 
0.™0918,  or  about  a  tenth  of  a  meter. 

Now  we  will  compare  the  values  ob- 
tained under  the  supposition  of  the  two 
different  arrangements  of  the  12  cells. 

1st,  when  a=3  and  ^=4. 

^"=0.000000560075. 
^=0.0007484. 


=482m 

1=5015,  t"= 25150225. 

1=0.000666. 

r= 0.000000443556. 

c*=0.001892. 
r«'= 11.155533. 

r^»c*=0.021084. 
A =247  grams. 

2d,  when  a=2  and  6=6. 

iir'= 0.00000083986. 
(7=0.000916. 

•-=0.0006543. 

H=32lni. 

«=3345,  ^'=11189025. 

1=0.001,  r=o.oooooi. 

c^=0.001892. 
r<'=11.189025. 

rev* =0.0211686363. 
A=247  grams. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  con- 
clude that  in  order  to  maintain  a  good 
condition  of  saturation  in  the  magnets, 
that  we  ought  to  vary  their  dimensions 
according  to  the  resistance  of  the  exterior 
circuit.  We  can  for  some  applications 
keep  to  the  same  dimensions  for  the 
magnet,  bv  varying  the  force  of  the  bat- 
tery and  tlie  dimensions  of  the  wire  of 
the  heUx.  Since  the  electromotive  force 
of  the  battery  employed,  for  the  same  di- 
ameter of  electro-magnet,  and  a  given 
electromagnetic  force  is  proportional  to 
the  square  root  of  the  exterior  resistance 
of  the  circuit,  we  may  conclude  that  if  we 
augment  the  electromotive  force  E  in  a 
proper  ratio,  we  may  as  the  resistance  of 
the  circuit  increases,  continue  the  use  of 
4n  electro-magnet  of  the  eame  diameter 
and  having  the  same  force ;  consequently, 
if  instead  of  inserting  our  standard  mag- 
net of  0.»^0l  diameter  in  a  circuit  of  J  00 
kilometers,  we  introduce  in  a  circuit  of 
400  kilometers  with  double  the  number  of 
cells,  we  shall  have  very  nearly  the  same 
effect  produced.  But  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  change  the  dimensions  of  the  wire, 
for  the  diameter  of  the  magnet  remaining 
the  same,  the  diameter  of  the  wire  should 
vary  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  fourth 
root  of  the  resistance  of  the  exterior 
circuit.    It  would  be  necssaiy,  then,  in 
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the  example  cited  that  this  diameter 
should  be  to  the  diameter  of  the  wire  of 
the  standard  magnet  0^0001583. 


or  as 


*V100000  :    *V400000, 
17.8     :     25.1, 


which  gives  0.000112.  We  see  that  for 
telegraph  relays  the  assigned  dimensions 
may  be  preserved. 

It  has  been  asserted  above  that  in 
doabling  the  number  of  elements  of  a 
battery,  we  shall  obtain  nearly  the  same 
force  upon  a  circuit  of  400  kilometers  as 
previously  upon  a  circuit  of  100  kilome- 
ters. The  qualification  nearly  is  necessary, 
for  as  the  resistance  of  the  circuit,  the  re- 
sistance of  the  battery  is  also  counted, 
and  as  the  latter  varies  with  the  number 
of  elements  employed,  the  real  resistance 
of  the  circuit  is  437240  meters  instead 
of  400000  (400i«™).  Now  this  is  a  httle 
lees  than  4  times  118620°^  which  repre- 
sents the  resistance  of  the  first  circuit, 
so  that  to  obtain  the  same  effect  in  the 
two  cases  it  would  be  necessary  that  the 
number  of  elements  (20)  should  be 
raised  to  38.4  (say  39)  instead  of  40. 

We  will  now  consider  the  case  of  two 
small  electro-magnets,  each  having  2200 
meters  resistance,  of  No.  15  wire,  and 
connected  with  a  Daniell  battery  of  8 
cups  arranged  for  intensity.  Experi- 
ment proves  that  the  force  obtained 
from  each  would  be  70  grams  at  a  mil- 
limeter distance.  Consequently  the 
force  developed  by  the  pair  would 
be  140  grams.  Now  if  in  place  of  the 
two  magnets  only  one  had  been  em- 
ployed, the  force  would  have  been  200 
grams'.  There  is  then  a  loss  of  60  grams 
by  the  use  of  the  second  magnet,  al- 
though both  of  them  are  connected  di- 
rectly with  the  poles  of  the  battery.  It 
would  seem  at  first  sight  as  though 
there  were  some  defect  in  the  electrical 
connections,  but  we  will  proceed  to  show 
that  calculation  verifies  the  above  result. 

Applying  Ohm's  formulas  to  the  two 
cases,  we  find:  1st,  that  in  the  case  of 
the  single  electro-magnet,  if  we  repre- 
sent the  electro  motive  force  of  the  Dan- 
iell cell  by  5973,  the  intensity  of  the 
current  will  be  4.95 ;  2d,  that,  in  the  case 
of  the  two  electro-magnets  forming  two 
branches  the  intensity  is  2.79. 

The  forces  of  the  electi'o- magnets  un- 
der these  two  arrangements  are  as  the 


squares  of  these  numbers  4.95  and  2.79, 
and  if  we  estimate  the  force  of  the  elec- 
tro-magnet in  a  simple  circuit  at  200 
grams,  the  force  of  the  two  others  would 
be  given  by  the  formula 


2.79' X  200 


4.95 


=:  64  grams. 


Consequently  the  force  of  the  pair  of 
magnets  would  be  128  grams  against  200 
grams  for  the  single  magnet. 

The  result  arises  from  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  battery  which  was  not  ad- 
justed to  accord  with  the  exterior  resist- 
ance, -since  its  resistance  is  nearly  four 
times  as  great  as  the  latter,  and  is  again 
less  than  the  resistance  of  the  circuit 
containing  the  two  magnets.  The  form- 
ula 

nE 


2wp-fH' 


which  represents  the  intensity  of  the  cur- 
rent upon  each  branch,  and  which,  in 
case  of  a  battery  arrajiged  in  series,  gives 

for  condition  of  maximum  effect  2^p=H, 

"FT 
or  j-p=-K-y  shows  that  in  this  case  the 

resistance  of  the  battery  ought  to  be  half 
that  of  each  circuit,  consequently  the 
number  a  of  the  elements  in  tension 
should  be  determined  by  the  formula : 


a=|/: 


8x2200 
2x931 


=3.074. 


As  we  cannot  divide  a  cell  of  a  bat- 
tery, and  as  the  plan  requires  that  the 
numbers  expressing  values  of  a  should 
be  divisors  of  n,  the  battery  which  best 
lends  itself  to  the  several  conditions  of 
maximum  is  the  one  which  most  readily 
admits  of  division  into  various  groups,  and 
we  see  that  in  the  case  before  us  the  con- 
ditions require  3  cups  in  tension  and  3 
in  quantity.  Now  under  these  condi- 
tions, the  attractive  force  of  the  single 
electro-magnet  would  be  267  grams,  and 
of  the  two  magnets  316  grams,  llieie 
is  then  a  gain  in  the  use  of  the  two  mag- 
nets. 

llie  foregoing  examples  show  the  im- 
portance of  making  calculation  precede 
the  construction  of  electro-magnets  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  battery. 
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VI. — ^EZPEBIMBNTAL  YsRIFIOATION  OF    THE 

Laws  of  ELECTBO-MAaNSTisM. 

The  formulas  giyen  in  the  preceding 
chapters  have  all  been  verified  by  the 
writer's  experiments,  except  such  as  are 
generally  adopted  and  which  present  dif- 
Scolties  in  verification  as  we  shall  see 
forthwith. 

This  experimental  work  seemed  the 
more  important,  as  formerly  many  sicen- 
tists  would  not  accept  the  formulas  with- 
out discussion,  and  furthermore  mathe- 
matical calculations  are  not  always  con- 
vincing. The  writer  has  made  many  ex- 
periments to  prove  the  truth  of  his  de 
ductions  and  with  results  as  follows': 

1st  The   experimental  demonstration 
of  the  principle   which   establishes  the 
rule  that  the  resistance  of  the  electro- 
magnet should  be  equal  to  that  of  the 
exterior  circuit  is  quite  difficult  by  rea- 
son of  the  difficulty  of  finding  wire  of 
different  sizes  whose  conductivities  are 
exactly  proportioned  to  the  squares  of 
the    diameters.    The  experiments  tried 
gave    contradictory    results,    and  it    is 
proper  to  say,  some  that  were  contrary 
to  tibe  theoretical  conclusious,  which  led 
in  the  beginning  of  these  researches  to 
some   hesitation   in  accepting  them,  al- 
though they  had  been  already  generally 
accepted.     Meanwhile  as  the  other  con- 
clusions have  been  confirmed  by  experi- 
ment, and  as  the  ill  success  of  those  ex- 
periments relating  to  this  subject  may 
have  been  due  to  accidental  causes,  the 
principle  above  stated  has  been  admit- 
ted in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  really  ap- 
plicable: that  is  to  say  when  the  size  and 
length  of  the  spool  or  helix  having  been 
fixed,  it  is  required  to  know  the  size  of 
the  wire  which  should  be  employed  to 
correspond  to  a  circuit  of  given  resist- 
anca     It  is  a  case  in  which  the  elements 
of  the  construction  have  been    already 
determined,  since  the  size  of    the  iron 
core  should  in  the  first  place  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  intensity  of  the  current, 
and    since    the    thickness  of    the  helix 
should  be  determined  by  another  impor- 
tant principle. 

This  is  not  the  same  problem  as  the 
determination  of  the  resistance  of  the  cir- 
cuit upon  which  a  given  electro- magnet 
or  galvanometer  can  be  profitably  em- 
ployed, without  having  previously  con- 
sidered its  dimensions.     In  this  latter 


case,  the  conditions  of  maximum  effect 
as  established  by  the  writer  show  that, 
the  resistance  of  the  dedro-magnet 
ifhotUdbe  to  the  resistance  of  the  exterior 
circuity  as  the  thickness  of  the  helix 
plus  the  diameter  of  the  core,  is  to  the 
thickness  of  the  helix. 

This  rule  has  been  established  by  the 
following  experiments : 

Upon  a  spool  whose  length  between 
the  ends  was  0.i»061,  and  with  a  tube 
0.°*011  in  diameter  there  was  wound 
with  great  care  two  lengths  of  60 
meters  each  of  No.  15  wire,  also  an- 
other length  of  57i  meters  which 
formed  a  Siird  helix.  These  three  he- 
lices presented  their  ends  outward  each 
distinct  from  the  other  so  that  they 
could  be  used  separately  or  together. 
The  first  offers  a  resistance  of  1800>^ 
of  telegraph  wire ;  the  second  had  nearly 
the  same  so  that  the  two  joined  made  a 
resistance  of  2160  meters ;  and  finally, 
the  third  helix  added  to  tibe  two  first 
furnished  a  total  resistance  of  3200 
meters. 

In  subjecting  this  electro-magnet  to 
the  test  of  the  writer's  electro-magnetic 
balance,  and  applying  to  that  pole  only 
which  was  enclosed  by  the  helix,  and  ex- 
citing the  magnet  by  the  current  from  a 
Ledanch^  battery  of  3  cups,  each  with 
a  resistance  of  about  400™,  the  following 
results  were  obtained : 


Resistance  of 
exterior  circuit 

m.  m. 

18004-  0  (1200) 
1200+  400(1600) 
1200+1000  (2200; 
1200+2000(8200) 
1200+8000  (4200) 
1200-1-4000  (5200) 


f=ii""f=: 


Helix  A.  Helix  B.  Helix  C. 

1080".      2160".  8200". 

122  P"=112 

F=  73    ¥"=  92  F"=  95 

F=  47    F'=  66  F''=  70 

F=  27    F'=  43  F'^=  50 

F=:  17    F'=  29  F"=  86 

F=t  12    F'=  22  F"=  28 


The  attractive  forces  F,  F',  F''  were 
measured  at  the  distance  of  one  milli- 
meter from  the  pole. 

Now  this  table  shows  that  the  helix  B, 
whose  conditions  of  resistance  most  near- 
ly accord  with  the  theoretical  conditions^ 


2160 


=982 


1  + 


a 


affords  the  maximum  effect,   and  it  is 
only  when  the  resistance  of  the  exterior 

3200 
circuit  becomes  1600™  or  — ^-  that  the 
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helix  of  highest  resistance  0  exhibits  a 
preponderance. 

With  2  cups  of  the  battery  and  an  ex- 
terior resistance  of  800™  (represented 
by  the  battery),  the  helix  B  gave  a  force 
of  60  grams,  while  A  and  C  each  gave 
57  grams.  With  a  single  cnp  and  its 
resistance  of  400,  the  helix  A  had  the  ad- 
▼antage,  and  the  forces  were  21  grams 
for  A,  19  for  B  and  17  grams  for  0. 

These  experiments  repeated  with  the 
galvanometer  were  yet  more  decisive  as 
the  reader  may  readSy  verify  by  consult- 
ing the  account  published  by  the  author 
in  CompUs  rendus  des  Siances  VAcadi- 
mie  des  Sciences^  Aug.  ISth,  1877. 

2d.  In  order  to  demonstrate  that  upon 
a  branched  circuit,  the  resistance  which 
is  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  calculation  of 
that  of  an  electromagnet  is  the  total 
exterior  resistance  tciken  inversely^  that 
is  to  say  as  though  the  generator  had 
been  substituted  for  the  electro-magnet 
— a  sensitive  Buhmkorff  galvanometer 
was  inserted  in  a  circuit  having  a  very 
feeble  generator.  The  galvanometer  had 
two  mcdtiphers,  one  of  733  kilometers  re- 
sistance, and  the  other  of  237^''^.  A 
rheostat  was  added  to  this  circuit,  and  a 
second  one  to  a  branch  joining  the  two 
extremities  of  the  galvanometer  wire. 

Galling  B  the  circuit  of  the  electrom- 
eter, u  the  galvanometric  derivation,  /  the 
derived  circuit  in  which  the  galvanom- 
eter was  inserted,  the  equation  express- 
ing the  condition  of  maximum  effort 
was 


1+ 


*Bm  _«'^«* 


It  is  true  that  /  cannot  well  influence 
this  calculation,  since  the  points  of 
branching  were  the  two  extremities  of 
the  galvanometer ;  but  by  means  of  the 
two  rheostats,  the  resistances  u  and  B 
could  be  so  varied  as  to  present  a  com- 
bined total  resistance,  which  ^  was  equal 
to,  or  greater,  or  less  than  the  less  resist- 
ant of  the  multipliers  of  the  galvanom- 
eter ;  so  that  it  sufficed,  B  being  given, 
to  calculate  t/  by  the  formula 


w= 


BH 
B-hH' 


H  representing  the  resistance  of  the  mul- 
tiplier. 

The  results  obtained  after  taking  all 


78 

I=27i 

r=24j 

110 

I=82i 

r=80 

160 

I=86i 

r=86J 

103 

1=40 

1=41 

809 

1=46 

1=51 

146 

1=86 

I=88i 

260 

1=47 

1=62 

precautions  to  preserve    proper  condi- 
tions were  as  follows : 

Derived       Total      Multiplier    Multiplier 
circuits,    resistance.    287^.  738^. 

km.    km.      km. 
R=512-i-272 

14=86 
R=512+272)      nn 

v=128      \     "" 
R=6l2-+-272  [     -^ 

tt=200      S 
R=512h-272 

f*=266 
R=6124-272 

t*=612 
R=512+272 

«=200 
R=612-i-272 

t*=512      i 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  table  that,  as 
was  said  above,  the  multiplier  (resistance 
coil)  of  greatest  resistance  has  the  ad- 
vantage even  where  the  total  resistance 
of  the  circuit  outside  of  the  galvanom- 
eter is  nearly  equal  to  the  smaller  resistr 
ance  coil ;  and  it  is  only  when  this  total 
resistance  falls  below  160^™  or  1461™  ^  a 
point  at  which  the  two  multipliers  have  the 
same  sensitiveness  that  the  multiplier  of 
least  resistance  exhibits  an  advantage. 
As  with  the  galvanometer  experiment, 
the  ratios  of  the  two  resistances  (the 
exterior  circuit  and  the  resistance  coil), 
ought  to  be  according  to  the  conditions 
of  maximum  deduced  from  calculation 
1 . 9  and  2.425 — the  resistances  of  the  ex- 
terior circuit  where  the  multipliers  could 
be  applied  to  the  best  advani^e,  should 
be  98km  for  the  multiplier  of  237^™^ 
and386k™  for  the  multiplier  of  733^^™ ;  and 
the  point  at  which  they  become  equally 
sensitive  ought  to  correspond  to  a  resist- 
ance which  is  a  mean  proportional  be- 
tween these  two  numbers.  Now  this 
mean  proportional  being  193,  and  as  the 
number  furnished  by  experiment  is  160, 
we  may  conclude  that  the  principle  pre- 
viously stated  has  been  practically  veri- 
fied. It  is  capable  of  further  proof  by 
calculating  the  resistance  of  u,  which 
would  equal  deflections  for  the  two  re- 
sistance coils.  This  resistance  is  given 
by  the  formula 

R(«'H-«H') 
«= 


^(R-fH')-<'(R-hH)' 

which  gives  under  conditions  estabhshed 
for  the  galvanometer  experiment,  224^°^ , 
while  the  experiment  indicates  200^™ . 
3d.  The  principle  governing  the  thick- 
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ness  of  the  magnetdzing  helix — ^ttiat  it 
should  be  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
iron  core — ^is  readily  yeri£ed.  To  demon- 
strate this  experimentally,  the  writer 
took  three  magnets  of  the  same  length 
but  of  different  diameters,  as  follows : 
1st,  0.^02 ;  2d,  0  moi,  and  3d,  0.^0065. 
Only  one  pole  was  brought  to  act  upon 
the  electro-magnetic  balance ;  each  spool 
was  wound  with  No.  16  wire ;  23  layers 
of  111  turns  each,  or  a  total  of  2553 
spiral  turns.  The  wire  was  closely 
wound  in  each  case,  and  the  helices  had 
a  uniform  thickness  of  0.^1. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  2d  magnet  alone  corre- 
sponded with  the  conditions  of  maxi- 
mum effect  as  previously  stated.  This 
magnet  had  a  resistance  of  3200  meters, 
while  the  larger  offered  a  resistance  of 
5200,  and  the  smaller  one  2800  meters. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  following  table.  The  bat- 
tery consisted  of  from  1  to  3  Leclanch6 
■  cells,  each  having  a  resistance  of  400™. 
The  magnetic  attraction  was  estimated  at 
a  millimeter  distance. 


Resistances 
of  circuit. 

m.  m.  m. 
'1200-h  0  (1200) 
1200+  1600  (2800) 
%  \  1200+  2000  (3200) 
®  1200+  4000  (5200) 
**  L1200+10000  (11200) 


21 


^  800+  0  (800) 

800+  2000   (2800) 


Attractive  force  of 

the  magnets. 
No.  1.   No.  2.   No.  8. 
O.»02    0.»01  0."0C65 

.  76 

.  48 

.  43 

.  (28) 

.  18 

.  38 
.  22 
.     20 

.  (14) 
7 


gr. 

gr. 

112 

.  86 

57 

.  (44) 

(50) 

.  89 

29 

.  22 

10 

8 

57 

.  46 

26 

.  (20) 

(22) 

.  16 

13 

.  10 

5 

4 

12 

7 
6 

(5) 
3 


18 

7 

(6) 
4 
2 


15 

(6) 

6 

4 

2 


8004-  2400  (8200)  . 
800+  4400  (5200)  . 
800+10000(10800)  . 

f  400+  0  (400)  . 

^  I  400+  2400  (2800)  . 
•3  i  400+  2800  (3200)  . 
^  I    400+  4800   (5200)  . 

[  400+10000(10400)  . 

The  table  clearly  shows  that  for  the 
same  resistance  of  exterior  circuit,  and 
with  sufficient  intensity  of  current,  the 
advantage  is  with  the  magnet  whose 
diameter  equals  the  thickness  of  the  he- 
lix. This  advantage  is  maintained  so 
long  as  the  forces  produced  through  the 
circuits  of  different  resistances  are  prop- 
erly proportioned  to  the  resistances  of 
the  electro-magnets;  and  such  condi- 
tions only  are  considered  in  the  formula. 
It  is  only  when  the  electric  force  is  so 


feeble  that  the  increase  of  magnetic  ac- 
tion with  the  increase  of  diameter  is  but 
slightly  marked,  that  the  superiority  of 
magnet  No.  2  is  affected.  This  is  in  ac- 
coad  with  Miiller's  law,  for  the  attractive 
forces  of  the*  magnets  are  proportional 
to  their  diameters  only  when  the  mag- 
nets are  charged  nearly  to  the  point  of 
saturation.  By  the  term  saturation  is 
meant  that  magnetic  state  which  the 
magnet  would  retain  if  it  were  hardened 
steel  instead  of  iron.  When  the  force 
developed  is  much  below  this,  it  is  de- 
pendent chiefly  upon  the  intensity  of  the 
current,  and  that  is  naturally  the  strong- 
est on  th^  circuit  of  least  resistance. 

The  numbers  in  parenthesis  in  the 
preceding  table  indicate  the  forces  cor- 
responding to  maximum  conditions  rela- 
tive to  the  circuit,  and  these  conditions 
have  been  established  on  the  hypothesis 
that  the  resistance  of  the  exterior  cir- 
cuit was  equal  to  the  resistance  of  the 
helix,  and  in  the  construction  of  these 
electro-magnets  a  given  thickness  of 
helix  was  the  starting  point.  If  it  had 
been  based  upon  maximum  conditions 
of  a  given  electro -magnet  without  consid- 
eration of  dimensions  the  preceding  law 
would  assert  itself  still  more,  for  the 
maximum  resistances  of  the  exterior  cir- 
cuit become  2600™  for  the  larger  magnet, 
1600"^  for  No.  2,  and  1400n»  for  No.  3. 
The  attractive  forces  of  the  three  mag- 
nets then  become : 

With        With       With 
8  cells.      2  cells.      1  celL 

For  magnet  No.  1 . .  50  gr.  .     25  gr.  .       8  gr. 
"    2..  94        .46        .14 
"  "    3..  79         .41         .     18 


VII. — ^Effects  upon  Electbo-maokets  of 
Satxtbation  mors  ob  less  Complete. 

As  was  said  in  a  previous  chapter,  the 
laws  governing  electro-magnets  can  not 
all  be  stated  with  desirable  precision  by 
reason  of  the  variable  resultimt  effect  of 
saturation* of  the  soft  iron  core;  but 
this  cause  of  perturbation  is  far  from 
being  as  prominent  as  some  scientists 
would  have  us  believe,  and  it  interferes 
with  the  definite  results  which  they  have 
deduced,  much  less  than  the  effects  of 
polarization  have  upon  calculated  results 
of  electric  currents.  During  the  last  re- 
searches upon  electro-magnets,  the 
writer  wished  to  assure  himself  of  the 
importance  of  this  cause  of  perturbation, 
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and  a  large  number  of  experiments  were 
undertaken  which  seem  to  be  of  suf- 
ficient interest  to  be  related  here,  inas- 
much as  the  rapid  extension  of  the  ap- 
plication of  electro-magnetism  renders  it 
daily  more  important  that  the  best  work- 
ing conditions  of  electro-magnets  should 
become  known. 

In  the  second  chapter  of  this  essay 
some  general  principles  were  stated,  de- 
duced from  the  author's  experiments, 
but  not  much  stress  was  laid  upon  these 
experiments  as  they  were  not  conducted 
with  reference  to  any  law  outside  of  those 
formulated  by  Dub  and  Miiller ;  but  it  is 
important  that  a  more  definite  explana- 
tion should  now  be  given. 

First  it  will  be  shown  that  having  de- 
termined that  the  number  11  is  the 
proper  multiplier  by  which  to  determine 
the  length  of  the  magnet  after  its  dia- 
meter is  fixed,  it  will  follow  that  the  at- 
tractive force  will  increase  in  proportion 
to  the  length.  So  that  starting  with  a 
given  length  of  wire  to  represent  the 
resistance  of  the  exterior  circuit,  and 
winding  it  upon  electro-magnets  of  dif- 
ferent diameters  so  as  to  furnish  each 
with  a  thickness  of  helix  equal  to  the 
diameter  of  the  core,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary that  the  lengths  should  be  different 
and  that  should  satisfy  the  following 
conditions : 

^f— = 5 — ,    or  be  =0  c  \ 

9  9 

so  that  the  lengths  would  be  inversely 
proportioned  to  the  squares  of  the  diam- 
eters. In  this  case  the  factor  m  (ratio 
of  length  in  diameter)  is  no  longer  con- 
stant, and  becomes  proportional  to  the 
cubes  of  the  diameters. 

But  then  the  law  which  directs  that 
the  electro-magnetic  force  should  be  pro- 
portional to  the  square  of  the  number  of 
turns  of  the  helix  wire,  multiplied  by  the 
f  power  of  the  diameter  is  not  applicable, 
and  it  becomes  necessary  to  resume  the 
consideration  of  it  so  as  to  make  a  com- 
parison of  such  forces  among  themselves, 
according  to  the  law  which  states  that 
these  forces  are  proportional  to  the 
squares  of  the  number  of  turns  of  the 
wire,  multiplied  by  the  diameters  of  the 
cores  and  the  square  roots  of  their  length. 
We  shall  then  have  for  the  same  in- 
tensity of  current: 


A 

A'" 

<?Vc^b 
~c"b"c'^b'' 

~c"b'^ 

b 

which  shows  that  th^  forces  are  in  the  in- 
verse ratio  of  the  squares  of  the  diameters, 
or  proportional  to  the  lengths/  always 
supposing  that  the  iron  cores  are  in  the 
proper  condition  of  saturation  to  render 
the  laws  of  Dub  and  Miiller  appli- 
cable. 

In  order  to  make  known  the  modifica- 
tions required  to  the  laws  formulated  con- 
necting the  state  of  saturation  with  the 
length  and  diameter, three  electro-magnets 
having  diameters  of  0  ™008,  0.^007  and 
0.™006  respectively,  were  wound  with 
the  same  length  of  No.  12  wire,  having  a 
diameter  of  0.™0(i059  including  its  cover. 
This  length  was  71.™47,  audits  resistance 
was  equal  to  722  meters  of  telegraph 
wire  or  7.22  ohms ;  and  the  spools  were 
so  constructed  that  the  thickness  of  the 
helix  was  in  each  case  equal  to  the  diam- 
eter of  the  core.  The  lengths  of  the 
spools  were,  consequently:  the  first, 
0.m069;  the  second,  0™077;  and  the 
third,  0.^^098 ;  and  the  number  of  turns 
of  wire  were  respectively,!  1470,  1677  and 
1842.  The  results  given  in  the  table  on 
next  page  were  obtained  with  a  Le- 
clanche  battery  of  the  later  pattern, 
varying  from  1  to  4  cells,  each  having  a  , 
resistajDce  of  113°^  or  1.13  ohms.  The 
attractive  force  was  measured  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  millimeter. 

These  results  show  that  conform- 
ably to  the  theory,  it  is  the  longest 
electro-magnet  which  is  generally  the 
strongest,  but  is  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
length,  only  for  electro-magnets  of  cer- 
tain limits  as  to  diameter,  and  for  a 
certain  intensity  of  current  which  cor- 
responds probably  to  the  saturatio9i  of 
the  magnets. 

This  intensity  for  electro  magnets  of 
0.^098  and  0.^077  varies  from  0.001082 
0.001030,  0.00143  and  0.00113  in  the 
four  series  of  experiments  ;  but  in  com- 
paring the  electro-magnets  of  0.>Q098  and 
0.™059,  the  proportion  in  question  is  no 
longer  related  to  the  intensity  of  the  cur- 
rents and  the  ratio  of  the  forces  is  less 
than  the  ratio  of  the  lengths.  Further 
than  this  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
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•m 
O  bJ 

Exterior 

Force  of 

Force  of 

Force  of 

o'S 

resistances. 

magDet. 

Ratios. 

magnet. 

Ratios. 

magnet. 

|S 

0»,098. 

0»,077. 

0«,059. 

^ 

m       m      m 
462+      0  (452) 

^ 

1,018 

m 

0,9210 

^ 

462+  800  (752 > 

151 

1,049 

144 

0,9660 

149 

a 

452+  400  (852) 

134 

1,0686 

126 

0,9770 

129 

452+1000(1462) 

ra 

1,0900 

67 

1,0807 

66 

452+2000<2452) 

36 

1,161 

81 

1,0338 

80 

^' 

452+8000(8452) 

21 

1,286 

17 

1,0680 

16 

^ 

452+4000;4462) 

14 

1,272 

11 

1,1000 

10 

>- 

889+      0  (389) 

169 

1,0432 

162 

0,958 

170 

839+  300  (689) 

109 

1.0792 

101 

1,010 

100 

a 

339+  400  (789) 

96 

1,092 

87     ' 

1,0117 

86 

889+1000(1339) 

60 

1,168 

48 

1,0288 

42 

339+2000(2839) 

28 

1,2105 

19 

1.0556 

18 

Wrf 

389+3000(3839) 

18 

1,800 

10 

1.000 

10 

«■ 

889+4000(4339) 

8 

1,83d 

6 

1,000 

6 

r 

226+      0  (226) 

100 

1,111 

90' 

1,000 

90 

226+  800  (526) 

60 

1464 

62 

1,0196 

51 

S 

226+  400  (626) 

52 

1.1818 

44 

1,0282 

48 

226+1000(1226) 

26 

1,3000 

20 

1,000 

20 

226+2000(2226) 

11 

1,375 

8 

1.000 

8 

V€ 

226+8000(3226) 

6 

1,500 

4 

1,000 

4 

>■ 

226+4000(4226) 

4 

2,000 

2 

1,000 

2 

1- 

118+      0  (118) 

86 

1,2070 

29 

1,086 

28 

118+  800  (418) 

19 

1,2666 

15 

1,071 

14 

« 

S 

118+  400  (518) 

16 

1,3838 

12 

1,0909 

11 

5- 

118+1000(1118) 

7 

1,1666 

6 

1,200 

5 

118+2000(2118) 

2 

1,0000 

2 

2,000 

1 

118+3000(8118) 

1 

1,0000 

1 

«< 

0 

h. 

113+4000(4118) 

0 

«i 

• 

0 

<< 

0 

forces  of  these  electro-maguets  is  so 
goyemed  by  the  state  of  saturation  of 
the  core  that  for  the  highest  electric  in- 
tensities, and  upon  circuits  of  lowest  re- 
sistance, it  is  the  shortest  and  largest 
^electro-magnet  that  gives  best  results. 
Conversely  the  narrowest  and  longest 
magnet  exhibits  its  advantage  more  and 
more  in  proportion  as  the  electricity 
diminishes,  whether  this  diminution  is 
caused  by  lessening  the  number  of  cells 
of  the  battery,  or  by  increasing  the  re- 
sistance of  the  circuit.  The  importance 
of  such  variations  can  be  estimated  by 
the  relations  of  the  forces  exhibited  in  the 
second  and  fourth  columns  of  the  pre- 
ceding table.  It  is  readily  understood 
why  it  should  be  so,  as  for  very  high 
intensities,  the  diameter  of  the  longer 
electro-magnet  is  not  in  proper  propor- 
tion to  this  intensity,  and  it  has  passed 
its  point  of  saturation  when  the  short 
and  large  magnet  would  have  just  at- 
tained it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  magnet  of  small  diam- 
eter, under  the  action  of  feeble  currents, 
is  explained  by  this  consideration ;  that 
the  magnetic  mass  of  the  electro-magnet 


being  sufficiently  great  compared  with 
the  electric  force,  this  force  affects  bene- 
ficially the  greater  number  of  the  turns 
of  the  helix  wire.  We  may  conclude, 
then,  that  the  dimensions  to  be  given  to 
an  electro-magnet  ought  to  depend  es- 
sentially upon  the  electric  force  which  ex- 
cites it,  and  upon  the  resistance  of  the 
circuit  in  which  it  is  to  be  placed.  When 
the  circuit  is  long  and  the  electric  source 
is  of  feeble  energy^  the  magnet  should  be 
long  and  ofmiall  diameter.  When,  on  the 
contrary^  the  circuit  is  short  and  the 
electric  current  intense^  the  iron  core 
should  he  of  large  diameter. 

This  is   expressed  otherwise  by    the 

E 

formula  c =-—=0.173,  which  is  offered  by 

v  R 

the  writer  to  aid  in  determining  the 
diameters  of  electro-magnets  when  the 
other  conditions  are  known. 

In  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  magnetic  saturation  of  the 
iron,  it  is  difficult  to  formulate  its  ef- 
fects. Joule,  Miiller  and  Robinson  all 
long  ago  recognized  the  fact,  that  at  the 
commencement  of  the  current  and  while 
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the  magnetic  state  is  yet  far  short  of  satu- 
ration, the  aUrckctive  force  instead  of  in- 
creasing as  the  square  of  the  intensiti/ 
the  current  augments  in  a  much  higher 
ratiOf  exceeding  the  third  or  even  the 
fourth  power  of  the  intensity.  But  the 
fact  is  also  verified,  t?uU  in  proportion  as 
the  electro-magnetic  force  is  developed 
this  ratio  diminishes  rapidly  to  the 
point  of  saturation,  remains  stationary 
for  a  moment,  and  beyond  this  point 
diminishes  till  the  forces  are  in  sim- 
ple ratio  with  the  intensity  of  the  cur- 
rent 

If  the  magnetic  force  thus  varies  as  it 
is  being  developed,  similar  results  should 
be  exhibited  when  it  can  be  completely 
developed  in  magnets  whose  dimensions 
admit  of  different  degrees  of  saturation 
for  the  same  intensity  of  current  This 
hypothesis  can  be  verified  by  the  results 
of  the  experiments  already  cited. 

Considering  the  case  of  the  three  mag- 
nets in  the  ktst  example,  in  which  the 
forces  were  developed  by  currents  of 
different  intensities ;  we  find  that  there  is 
for  each  of  them  a  degree  of  intensity 
for  which  the  attractive  force  varies  as 
the  square  of  this  intensity,  and  that 
above  and  below  this  limit  it  increases  in 
a  more  or  less  rapid  ratio.  Also,  that  this 
limit  varies  with  the  dimensions  of  the 
dectro-magnet. 

In  preparing  from  these  results  the 
table  which  follows,  we  see :  1st,  That  it 
is  the  electro-magnet  B  which  best  con- 
forms to  the  law  of  the  squares  of  the 
electric  intensities.  2d,  That  the  larger 
magnet  C  affords  the  highest  ratio  of  in- 
crease. 3d,  That  the  smallest  magnet  A 
furnishes  the  lowest  ratio.  4th,  'i'hat  the 
ratio  of  the  forces  for  the  three  magnets 
varies  rather  more  rapidly  than  it  should 
to  accord  with  the  law  of  squares  of  the 
intensities,  as  the  intensities  become 
weaker,  whether  from  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  cells  or  from  increasing  the  re- 
sistance. 

It  is  certain  that  these  ratios,  notwith- 
standing their  larger  value,  correspond 
more  nearly  to  the  squares  of  the  inten- 
sities than  to  their  cubes.  We  have,  for 
example,  between  the  first  and  last  ex- 
periment of  the  first  series,  85600  instead 
of  19423 ;  but  we  will  remark  that  the 
three  magnets  have  diameters  not  widely 
different;  that  they  are  nearly  in  the 
same  condition  as  to  saturation,  and  that 


the  forces  have  been  measured  at  the 
moment  of  maximum  magnetization. 

It  is  evident  that  we  should  not  have 
obtained  the  same  results  vnth  magnets 
differing  more  in  their  diameters,  nor  if 
the  forces  had  been  measured  instantly 
at  the  moment  of  magnetization,  and 
during  a  closing  of  the  circuit.  In  such 
a  case  we  should,  perhaps,  be  able  to  get 
a  higher  ratio  than  85600.  Upon  this 
principle  is  based  the  action  of  the 
sluggish  electro-magnets  employed  in 
some  of  the  printing  telegraphs,  and 
which  are  slow  in  action  only  because 
their  mass  being  relatively  large,  con^ 
siderable  time  is  consumed  in  charging 
them. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  ration 
previously  alluded  to : 


CO 


O  V 


oo 


o  1 


Ratios  of 

Ratio  of 

Raiio  of 

square  of 

forces. 

forces. 

intensity 

A 

B 

of  current. 

0»,098. 
1,49 

0«,077. 

1,576 

1,54 

1,797 

1,68 

1.75 

84^ 

8,082 

8.30 

7,309 

6,25 

7,18 

12.640 

10.71 

18,00 

19,428 

16,07 

20,09 

1,646 

1,55 

1,60 

1,896 

1.78 

1.86 

3.778 

8,88 

8.77 

8,828 

7,85 

8,52 

14,650 

18,00 

16,20 

22,758 

21,12 

27,00 

1,788 

1,66 

1,78 

2,022 

1,92 

2.04 

4,222 

8.84 

4.50 

9,670 

9,09 

11,25 

17,848 

16.66 

22,60 

27.243 

25,00 

45,00 

1,847 

1,84 

1.98 

2,187 

2.19 

2.42 

4.829 

5,00 

4,88 

11,527 

17,50 

14,50 

21.094 

85.00 

29.00 

88,529 

(( 

i* 

Ratio  of 
forces. 

C 
0»,059. 

1,61 
1,86 
8,70 
8,00 
15.00 
24,00 

1,70 
1.97 
4,05 
9,44 
17,00 
28,88 

1,76 

2.09 

4,50 

11,25 

22,50 

45,00 

2,00 

2.56 

5,60 

28,00 
<i 

<4 


From  the  numerical  results  given  in 
this  table,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that 
the  law  making  the  attractive  forces  pro- 
portional to  the  square  of  the  intensities 
of  the  currents,  holds  good  within  cer^ 
tain  limits,  and  under  certain  indications^ 
and  that  the  electro-magnets  over  which 
the  currents  are  broken  at  short  inter- 
vals, fail  more  or  less.  Now  as  this  case 
is  involved  in  the  important  question  of 
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the  magnetizing  helix,  it  would  seem  op- 
portune to  consider  it  from  this  new 
point  of  Tiew ;  not  to  establish  the  con- 
ditions of  maximum  effect  which  haye 
been  already  determined,  but  to  £nd  out 
in  what  way  they  are  to  be  modified  to 
suit  certain  cases. 

The  question  is  this :  When  the  elec- 
tro-magnetic force  increases  in  a  more 
rapid  ratio  than  that  of  the  squares  of 
the  intensities  of  the  current  (say  as  the 
cubes  for  instance),  should  the  resistance 
of  the  magnetizing  helix  be  greater  or 
less  than  that  of  the  exterior  circuit? 

To  answer  this  question  it  will  suffice 
to  change  in  the  formula  giving  the  value 
of  electro-magnetic  force  the  exponents 
of  the  values  of  the  intensity,  or  in 
other  words,  change  I'  to  P.  "We  obtain 
then  this  expression  : 

which,  if  g  varies,  gives  for  a  maximum 
7rba(a  +  c)_^qB,g* 


g' 


or 


H= 


R 
2 


If  a  is  the  variable  quantity,  the  con- 
ditions of  maximum  correspond  to  the 
equation 


nh 


a(2a-^|) 


g' 


These  two  equations  show  that  when 
the  forces  are  proportional  to  the  cubes 
of  the  intensity  of  the  current,  the  he- 
lices  should  ojfer  less  resistance  than  the 
exterior  circuit;  only  half  as  much  i/  g 
is  the  varible  quantity,  and  in  the  ratio 

of  a+cto2a-\'^  when  a  is  the  variable. 

We  may  conclude,  then,  that  upon  circuits 
subject  to  frequent  interruptions,  the  re- 
sistances offered  by  the  magnets  should 
be  lessened  in  proportion  as  the  intervals 
of  closing  the  circuit  are  shortened. 
And  it  is  for  this  reason  as  much  as  for 
that  of  defective  insulation  and  of  extra 
currents,  that  Hughes  first,  and  subse- 
quently telegraph  engineers,  reduced 
considerably  the  resistances  of  magnets 
upon  long  circuits. 
It    would    be  equally    interesting  to 


know  in  what  way  the  resistance  of  the 
electro-magnet  should  be  modified  in 
the  case  where  the  point  of  saturation 
being  passed,  the  force  increases  less  rap- 
idly than  the  square  of  the  intensity  of 
the  current.  If  we  suppose  that  this  in- 
crease is  simply  in  the  ratio  of  the  in- 
tensity, then  there  is  no  maximum  possi- 
ble, and  we  can  with  advantage  increase 
the  resistance  of  the  magnets  beyond 
the  limits  which  have  been  assigned. 

In  seeking  to  determine  how  the  con- 
ditions of  maximum  effect  which  involve 
the  thickness  of  the  helix  should  be 
modified  to  suit  the  conditions  of  defec- 
tive saturation  of  the  magnetic  core,  we 
find  that  we  can  increase  this  thickness, 
and  that  while  the  attractive  force  in- 
creases as  the  cube  of  the  intensity,  the 
thickness  of  the  helix  may  with  advant- 
age be  double  the  diameter  of  the  core. 
The  expression 


( 


Xnbu{a  +  c)\^ 


9" 


) 


is  a  maximum  if  c  is  variable  when  a= 
2c.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  maxi- 
mum when  the  forces  are  simply  propor- 
tional to  the  intensities  of  the  current. 


Transmission  op  Powbr  by  Electricity. 
-A  novel  application  of  the  electrical 


transmission  of  power  has  lately  been  made 
at  the  Trafalgar  Collieries,  Forest  of  Dean. 
The  electrical  arramgements  were  carried 
out  by  the  Pyramid  Electric  Company, 
under  the  supervision  of  their  managing 
director,  Mr.  A.  Le  Neve  Foster.  In  this 
case  an  electric  motor  is  itsed  to  drive  a 
pump  in  the  underground  workings.  The 
pump  is  employed  for  pumping  the  drain- 
age water  from  some  of  the  deep  workings 
to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  from  whence 
the  ordinary  steam  pumps  raise  it  to  the 
surface.  The  total  vertical  lift  of  the 
electric  pump  is  115  feet  whilst  the  length 
of  pipes  through  which  the  water  is  forced 
is  some  500  yards.  A  dynamo-machine  is 
placed  on  the  surface  for  generating  the 
current  for  working  the  motor,  and  is  con- 
nected to  it  by  wires  led  dovni  the  shaft 
and  along  the  workings,  a  distance  of  some 
500  yards.  Messrs.  Brain  are  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  the  undertaking,  and 
propose  still  further  to  extend  the  utiliza- 
tion of  electricity  as  a  motive  power. 
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ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  AND    THE   TRANSMISSION  OF 

FORCE  BY  ELECTRICITY. 

By  DR.  C.  W.  SIEMENS,  F.R.S. 


Amokost  the  practical  qaestions  that 
now  chiefly  occupy  public  attention  &re 
those  of  Electric  Lighting,  and  of  the 
transmission  of  force  by  electricity.  I 
need  hardly  remind  you  that  electric  light- 
ing, viewed  as  a  physical  experiment,  has 
been  known  to  us  since  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century,  and  that  many  at- 
tempts have,  from  time  to  time,  been 
made  to  promote  its  application.  Two 
principal  difficulties  have  stood  in  the 
way  of  its  practical  introduction,  viz., 
the  great  cost  of  producing  an  electric 
current  so  long  as  chemical  means  had  to 
be  resorted  to,  and  the  mechanical  diffi- 
culty of  Constructing  electric  lamps  capa- 
ble of  sustaining,  with  steadiness,  pro- 
longed effects.  The  dynamo-machine, 
which  enables  us  to  convert  mechanical 
into  electrical  force,  purely  and  simply, 
has  very  effectually  disposed  of  the 
former  difficulty,  inasmuch  as  a  properly 
conceived  and  well  constructed  machine 
of  this  character  converts  more  than 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  mechanical  force 
impaiied  to  it  into  electricity,  ninety 
per  cent,  again  of  which  may  be  re- 
converted into  mechanical  force  at  a 
moderate  distance.  The  margin  loss, 
therefore,  does  not  exceed  twenty  per 
cent.,  excluding  purely  mechanical  losses, 
and  this  is  qtdte  capable  of  being  furthe^ 
reduced  to  some  extent  by  improved 
modes  of  construction;  but  it  results 
from  these  figures  that  no  great  step  in 
advance  can  be  looked  for  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  dynamo-machine  presents 
the  great  advantage  of  simplicity  over 
steam  or  other  power-transmitting  en- 
gines ;  it  has  but  one  working  part, 
namely,  a  shaft,  which,  revolving  in  a 
pair  of  bearings,  carries  a  coil  or  coils  of 
wire  admitting  of  perfect  balancing. 
Frictional  resistance  is  thus  reduced  to 
an  absolute  minimum,  and  no  allowance 
has  to  be  made  for  loss  by  condensation, 
or  badly  fitting  pistons,  stuffing  boxes, 
or  valves,  or  for  the  jerking  action  due  to 
oscillating  weights.  The  materials  com- 
posing the  machine,  namely,  soft  iron 
and  copper  wire,  undergo  no  deteriora- 


tion or  change  by  continuous  working, 
and  the  depreciation  of  value  is  therefore 
a  minimum,  except  where  currents  of  ex- 
ceptionaDy  high  potential  are  used,  which 
appear  to  render  the  copper  wire  brittle. 

The  essential  points  to  be  attended  to 
in  the  conception  of  the  dynamo-machine, 
are  the  prevention  of  induced  currents  in 
the  iron,  and  the  placing  of  the  wire  in 
such  position  as  to  make  the  whole  of  it 
effective  for  the  production  of  outward 
current.  These  principles,  which  have 
been  clearly  established  by  the  labors  of 
comparative  few  workers  in  applied 
science,  admit  of  being  carried  out  in  an 
almost  infinite  variety  of  constructive 
forms,  for  each  of  which  may  be  claimed 
some  real  or  imaginary  merits  regarding 
questions  of  convenience  or  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

For  many  years  after  the  principles  in- 
volved in  the  construction  of  dynamo- 
machines  had  been  been  made  known, 
little  general  interest  was  manifested  in 
their  favor,  and  few  were  the  forms  of 
construction  offered  for  public  use.  The 
essential  features  involved  in  the  dynamo- 
machine,  the  Siemens  armature  (1856), 
the  Pacinotti  ring  (1861),  and  the  self- 
exciting  principle  (1867),  were  published 
by  their  authors  for  the  pure  scientific 
interest  attached  to  them,  without  being 
made  subject  matter  of  letters  patent, 
which  circumstance  appears  to  have  had 
the  contrary  effect  of  what  might  have 
been  expected,  in  that  it  has  retarded  the 
introduction  of  this  class  of  electrical  ma- 
chine, because  no  person  or  firm  had  a 
sufficient  commercial  interest  to  under- 
take the  large  expenditure  which  must 
necessarily  be  incurred  in  reducing  a  first 
conception  into  a  practical  shape.  Great 
credit  is  due  to  Monsieur  Qramme  for 
taking  the  initiative  in  the  practical  in- 
troduction of  dynamo-machines  embody- 
ing those  principles,  but  when  five  years 
ago  I  ventured  to  predict  for  the  dynamo- 
electric  current  a  great  practical  futui*e, 
as  a  means  of  transmitting  power  to  a 
distance,  those  views  were  still  looked 
upon  as  more  or  less  chimerical.    A  few 
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strikuig  examples  of  what  could  be  prac- 
ticallj  efiEected  by  the  dynamo-electric 
current  such  as  the  illumination  of  the 
Place  de  I'Opera,  Paris,  the  occasional 
exhibition  of  powerfol  arc  lights,  and  their 
adoption  for  military  and  hghthouse  pur- 
poses, but  especially  the  gradual  accom- 
plishment of  the  much  desired  lamp  by 
incandescence  in  vaacuum,  gave  rise  to  a 
somewhat  sudden  reversion  of  public  feel- 
ing ;  and  you  may  remember  the  scare  at 
the  Stock  Exchange  a£fectmg  the  value 
of  gas  shares,  which  ensued  in  1878,  when 
the  accomplishment  of  the  sub-division 
of  the  electric  light  by  incandescent  wire 
was  first  announced,  somewhat  prema- 
turely, through  the  Atlantic  cable. 

From  this  time  forward  electric  light- 
ing has  been  attracting  more  and  more 
public  attention,  until  the  brilliant  dis- 
plays at  the  exhibition  of  Paris,  and  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  last  year,  served  to 
excite  public  interest,  to  an  extraordinary 
degree.  New  companies  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  electric  light  and  power 
have  been  announced  almost  daily,  whose 
claims  to  public  attention  as  investments 
were  based  in  some  cases  upon  only  very 
slight  modifications  of  well  known  forms 
of  dynamo-machines,  of  arc  regulators,  or 
of  incandescent  carbon  lights,  the  merits 
of  which  rested  rather  upon  anticipa- 
tions than  upon  any  scientific  or  practi- 
cal proof.  These  arrangements  were  sup- 
posed to  be  of  such  superlative  merit  that 
gas  and  other  illuminants  must  soon  be 
matters  simply  of  history,  and  hence 
arose  great  speculative  excitement.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
any  great  technical  advance  is  necessarily 
the  work  of  time  and  serious  labor,  and 
that  when  accomplished,  it  is  generally 
found  that  so  far  from  injuring  existing 
industries,  it  calls  additional  ones  into 
existence,  to  supply  new  demands,  and 
thus  give  rise  to  an  increase  in  the  sum 
total  of  our  resources.  It  is,  therefore, 
reasonable  to  expect  that  side  by  side 
with  the  introduction  of  the  new  illumi- 
nants gas  lighting  vnll  go  on  improving 
and  extending,  although  the  advantage 
of  electric  Ught  for  many  applications, 
such  as  the  lighting  of  public  halls  and 
warehouses,  of  our  drawing  rooms  and 
dining  rooms,  our  passenger  steamers, 
our  docks  and  harbors,  are  so  evident, 
that  its  advent  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
matter  of  certainty. 


Our  Legislature  has  not  been  slow  in 
recognizing  the  importance  of  the  new 
illuminani  In  1879,  a  Select  Committee 
in  the  House  of  Commons  instituted  a 
careful  inquiry  into  its  nature  and  prob- 
able cost,  with  a  view  to  legislation,  and 
the  conclusions  at  which  they  arrived 
were,  I  consider,  the  best  that  could  have 
been  laid  down.  They  advised  that  ap- 
plications should  be  encourged  tentatively 
by  the  granting  of  permissive  bills,  and 
this  policy  has  given  rise  to  the  Electric 
Lighting  Bill,  1882,  promoted  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  regarding  which  much  con- 
troversy has  arisen.  It  could,  indeed, 
hardly  be  expected  that  any  act  of  legis- 
lation upon  this  subject  could  give  uni- 
versal satisfaction,  because  while  there 
are  many  believers  in  gas  who  would 
gladly  oppose  any  measure  likely  to  favor 
the  progress  of  the  rival  illuminant,  and 
others  who  wish  to  see  it  monopolized, 
either  by  local  authorities,  or  by  large 
financial  corporation,  there  are  others 
again  who  would  throw  the  doors  open 
so  wide  as  to  enable  almost  all  comers  to 
interfere  withe  public  thoroughfares,  for 
the  establishment  of  conducting  wires, 
without  let  or  hindrance. 

The  law  as  now  established  takes,  I 
consider,  a  medium  course  between  these 
diverging  opinions,  and,  if  properly  in- 
terpreted, will  protect,  I  believe,  all  legit- 
imate interests,  without  impeding  the 
healthy  growth  of  establishments  for  the 
distribution  of  electric  energy  for  light- 
ing and  for  the  transmission  of  power. 
Any  firm  or  lighting  company  may,  by 
application  to  the  local  authorities,  obtain 
leave  to  place  electric  conductors  below 
public  thoroughfares,  subject  to  such 
conditions  as  may  be  mutually  agreed 
upon,  the  terms  of  such  license  being 
limited  to  seven  years ;  or  an  application 
may  be  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for 
a  provisional  order  to  the  same  effect, 
which,  when  sanctioned  by  ParUament, 
secures  a  right  of  occupation  for  twenty- 
one  years.  The  license  offers  the  advan- 
tages of  cheapness,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  a  purely  tentative  measure,  to  enable 
the  Srm  or  company  to  prove  the  value  of 
their  plant  If  this  be  fairly  established, 
the  license  would  in  all  probability  be 
affirmed^  either  by  an  engagement  for  its 
prolongation  from  time  to  time,  or  by  a 
provisional  order  which  would,  in  that 
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case,  be  obtained  by  joint  application  of 
the  contractor  and  the  local  authority. 
At  the  time  of  expiration  of  the  pro- 
visional order,  a  pre-emption  of  purchase 
is  accorded  to  the  local  authority,  against 
which  it  has  been  objected  with  much 
force  by  so  competent  an  authority  as 
Sir  Frederick  BramweU,  that  the  condi- 
tions of  purchase  laid  down  are  not  such 
as  fairly  to  remunerate  the  contracting 
companies  for  their  expenditure  and  risk, 
and  that  the  power  of  purchase  would 
inevitably  induce  the  parochial  bodies  to 
become  mere  trading  associations.  But 
while  admitting  the  undesirability  of  such 
consummation,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  it  was  necessary  to  put  some  term 
to  contracts  entered  into  with  specula- 
tive bodies  at  a  time  when  the  true  value 
of  electric  energy,  and  the  best  conditions 
under  which  it  should  be  applied,  are  still 
very  imperfectly  understood.  The  sup- 
ply of  electric  energy,  particularly  in  its 
application  to  transmission  of  power,  is  a 
ma  ter  rimply  of  commercial  demand  and 
supply,  which  need  not  partake  of  the 
character  of  a  large  monopoly  similar  to 
gas  and  water  supply,  and  which  may 
therefore  be'  safely  left  in  the  hands  of 
individuals,  or  of  local  associations,  sub- 
ject to  a  certain  control  for  the  protection 
of  public  interest.  At  the  termination  of 
the  period  of  the  provisional  order,  the 
contract  may  be  renewed  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  at  that  time  appear 
just  and  reasonable  to  Parliament,  under 
whose  authority  the  Board  of  Trade  will 
be  empowered  to  effect  such  renewal. 

Complaints  appear  almost  daily  in  the 
public  papers  to  the  effect  that  townships 
refuse  their  assent  to  applications  by 
electric  light  companies  for  provisional 
orders;  but  it  may  be  surmised  that 
many  of  these  applications  are  of  a  more 
or  less  speculative  character,  the  object 
being  to  secure  monopolies  for  eventual 
use  or  sale,  under  which  circumstances 
the  authorities  are  clearly  justified  in 
withholding  their  assent ;  and  no  Ucenses 
or  provisional  orders  should,  indeed,  be 
granted,  I  consider,  unless  the  apphcants 
can  give  assurance  of  being  able  and  will- 
ing to  carry  out  the  work  within  a  rea- 
sonable time.  But  there  are  technical 
questions  involved  which  are  not  yet  suf- 
ficiently well  understood  to  admit  of  im- 
mediate operations  upon  a  large  scale. 

Attention  has  been  very  properly  called 


to  the  great  divergence  in  the  opinibns 
expressed  by  scientific  men  regarding  the 
area  that  each  lighting  district  should 
comprise,  the  capital  required  to  light 
such  an  area,  and  the  amount  of  electric 
tension  that  should  be  allowed  in  the 
conductors.  In  the  case  of  gas  supply, 
the  works  are  necessarily  situated  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  on  account  of  the 
nuisance  this  manufacture  occasions  to 
the  immediate  neighborhood ;  and,  there- 
fore, gas  supply  must  range  over  a  large 
area.  It  would  be  possible,  no  doubt,  to 
deal  with  electricity  on  a  similar  basis,  to 
establish  electrical  mains  in  the  shape  of 
copper  rods  of  great  thickness,  with 
branches  diverging  from  it  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  but  the  question  to  be  considered 
is,  whether  such  an  imitative  coursers 
desirable  on  account  either  of  relative 
expense  or  of  fadhty  of  working.  My 
own  opinion,  based  upon  considerable 
practical  experience  and  thought  devoted 
to  the  subject,  is  decidedly  adverse  to 
such  a  plan.  In  my  evidence  before  the 
Parliamentary  Committee,  I  limited  the 
desirable  area  of  an  electric  district  in 
densely  populated  towns  to  a  quarter  of  a 
square  mile,  and  estimated  the  cost  of  the 
necessary  establishment  of  engines,  dy- 
namo-machines, and  conductors,  at  100,- 
000/,  while  other  witnesses  held  that  areas 
from  one  to  four  square  miles  could  be 
worked  advantageously  from  one  center, 
and  at  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  materially 
the  figure  I  had  given.  These  discrep- 
ancies do  not  necesbarily  imply  wide  dif- 
ferences in  the  estimated  cost  of  each 
machine  or  electric  light,  inasmuch  as 
such  estimates  are  necessarily  based  upon 
various  assumptions  regarding  the  num- 
ber of  houses  and  of  public  buildings 
comprised  in  such  a  district,  and  the 
amount  of  light  to  be  apportioned  to 
each,  but  I  still  maintain  my  preference 
for  small  districts. 

By  way  of  illustration,  let  us  take  the 
parish  of  St.  James's,  near  at  hand,  a 
district  not  more  densely  populated  than 
other  equal  areas  within  the  metropolis, 
although  comprising,  perhaps,  a  greater 
number  of  public  buildings.  Its  popu- 
lation, according  to  the  preliminary  re- 
port of  the  census  taken  on  the  1st  of 
Apnl,  1881,  was  29,865,  it  contains  3,018 
inhabited  houses,  and  its  area  is  784,000 
square  yards,  or  slightiy  above  a  quarter 
of  a  square  mile. 
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•To  light  a  comfortable  house  of  mod- 
erate dimensions  in  all  its  parts,  to  the  ex> 
elusion  of  gas,  oil,  or  candles,  would  re- 
quire about  100  incandescent  lights  of  from 
15  to  18-candle  power  each,  that  being,  for 
instance,  the  number  of  Swan  lights  em- 
ployed by  Sir  William  Thomson  in  Ug:ht- 
ing  his  house  at  Glasgow  University. 
Eleven-horse  power  would  be  required 
to  excite  this  number  of  incandescent 
lights,  and  at  this  rate  the  parish  of  St. 
James's  would  require  3,018  X  11  = 
3d,200-horse  power  to  work  it.  It  may 
be  fairly  objected,  however,  that  there 
are  many  houses  in  the  parish  much  be- 
low the  standard  here  referred  to,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  600  of  them 
with  shops  on  the  ground  floor,  involv- 
ing larger  requirements.  Nor  does  this 
estimate  provide  for  the  large  consump- 
tion of  electric  energy  that  would  take 
place  in  lighting  the  eleven  churches, 
eighteen  club-houses,  nine  concert  halls, 
three  theatres,  besides  numerous  hotels, 
restaurants,  and  lecture  halls.  A  theatre 
of  moderate  dimensions,  such  as  the  Sar 
voy  'I  heatre,  has  been  proved  by  experi- 
ence to  require  1,200  incandescent  lights, 
representing  an  expenditure  of  133  horse 
power;  and  about  one-half  that  power 
would  have  to  be  set  aside  for  each  of 
the  other  public  buildings  here  men- 
tioned, constituting  an  aggregate  of  2,- 
926 -horse  power  ;  nor  does  this  general 
estimate  comprise  street  lighting,  and  to 
light  the  six  and  a  half  imles  of  princi- 
pal streets  of  the  parish  with  electric 
light,  would  require  per  mile,  thirty-five 
arc  lights  of  350  candle  power  each,  or  a 
total  of  227  hghts.  This,  taken  at  the 
rate  of  0.8-horse  power  per  hght,  repre- 
sents a  further  requirement  of  182-horse 
power,  making  a  total  of  3,108  horse 
power,  for  purposes  independent  of 
house  lightiDg,  being  equivalent  to  one- 
horse  power  per  inhabited  house,  and 
bringing  the  total  requirements  up  to  109 
lights  =  12-hor8e  power  per  house^. 

1  do  not,  however,  agree  with  those 
who  expect  that  gas  lighting  will  be  en- 
tirely superseded,  but  have,  on  the  con- 
trary, always  maintained  that  the  electric 
Hght,  while  possessing  great  and  pecu- 
liar advantages  for  lighting  our  principal 
rooms,  halls,  warehouses,  &c.,  owing  to 
its  brilliancy,  and  more  particularly  to  its 
non-interference  with  the  healthful  con 
dition  of  the  atmosphere,  will  leave  am- 


ple room  for  the  development  of  the 
former,  which  is  susceptible  of  great  im- 
provement, and  is  likely  to  hold  its  own 
for  the  ordinary  lighting  up  of  our  streets 
and  dwelhngs. 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  the  bulk  of 
domestic  lighting  remains  to  the  gas 
companies,  and  that  the  electric  light  is 
introduced  into  private  houses,  only,  at 
the  rate  of,  say  twelve  incandescent  lights 
per  house,  the  parish  of  St  James's  would 
have  to  be  provided  with  electric  energy 
sufficient  to  work  (9  -f  12)  3,018  =  63,- 
378  lights  =  7,042-hor8e  power  eflPective; 
this  is  equal  to  about  one-fourth  the  total 
lighting  power  required,  taking  into  ac- 
count that  the  total  number  of  lights 
that  have  to  be  provided  for  a  house  are 
not  all  used  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
No  allowance  is  made  in  this  estimate 
for  the  transmission  of  power,  which,  in 
course  of  time,  will  form  a  very  large  ap- 
plication of  electric  energy ;  but  consid- 
ling  Uiat  power  wiU  be  Squired  mostly 
in  the  day  time,  when  light  is  not  needed^ 
a  material  increase  in  plant  will  not  be 
necessary  for  that  purpose. 

In  order  to  minimize  the  length  and 
thickness  of  *  the  electric  dondactor,  it 
would  be  important  to  establish  the 
source  of  power,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  in 
the  centre  of  the  parish,  and  the  position 
that  suggests  itself  to  my  mind  is  that  of 
Golden-square.  If  the  unoccupied  area 
of  this  square,  representing  2,500  square 
yards,  was  excavated  to  a  depth  of  twenty- 
five  feet,  and  then  arched  over  so  as  to  re- 
establish the  present  ground  level,  a  suita- 
ble covered  space  would  be  provided  for 
the  boilers,  engines,  and  dynamo  ma- 
chines, without  causing  obstruction  or 
public  annoyance;  the  only  erection 
above  the  surface,  would  be  the  chim- 
ney, which,  if  made  monumental  in  form, 
might  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
square,  and  be  combined  with  shafts  for 
ventilating  the  subterranean  chamber, 
care  being  taken  of  course  to  avoid  smoke 
by  insiuiDg  perfect  combustion  of  the 
fuel  used  The  cost  of  such  a  chamber, 
of  engine-power,  and  of  dynamo-machines, 
capable  of  converting  that  power  into 
electric  energy,  I  estimate  at  140,0002. 
To  this  expense  would  have  to  be  added 
that  of  providing  and  laying  the  conduct- 
ors, together  with  the  switches,  current 
regulators,  and  arrangements  for  testing 
the  insulation  of  the  wira 
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The  cost  and  dimensions  of  the  con- 
ductors would  depend  upon  their  length, 
and  the  electromotive  force  to  be  allowed. 
The  latter  would  no  doubt  be  limited,  by 
the  authorities,  to  the  point  at  which 
contact  of  the  two  conductors  with  the 
human  frame  would  not  produce  injurious 
effects,  or  say  to  200  volts,  except  for 
street  lighting,  for  which  purpose  a 
higher  tension  is  admissible.  In  con- 
sidering the  proper  size  of  conductor  to 
be  used  in  any  given  installation,  two 
principal  factors  have  to  be  taken  into 
account ;  first,  the  charge  for  interest  and 
depreci  ition  on  the  original  cost  of  a  imit 
length  of  the  conductor ;  and,  secondly, 
the  cost  of  the  electrical  energy  lost 
through  the  resistance  of  a  unit  of  length. 
The  sum  of  these  two,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  cost  of  electricity,  is  clearly 
least,  as  Sir  William  Thomson  pointed 
out  some  time  ago,  when  the  two  com- 
ponents are  equal.  This,  then,  is  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  size  of  a  conductor 
should  be  determined. 

From  the  experience  of  large  installa- 
tions, I  consider  that  electricity  can, 
roughly  speaking,  be  produced  in  London 
at  a  cost  of  about  one  shilhng  per  10,000 
Amp^e-Volts  or  Watts  (746  Watts  being 
equal  to  one  horse-power}  for  an  hour. 
Hence,  assuming  that  each  set  of  four  in- 
candescent lamps  in  series  (such  as 
Swan*s,  but  for  which  miy  be  substituted 
a  sm  iller  number  of  higher  resistance  and 
higher  luminosity)  req aires  200  volts  elec- 
tromotive force,  and  60  Watts  for  their 
efficient  working,  the  total  cuiTent  re- 
quird  for  64,000  such  Ughts  is  19,200 
amperes,  and  the  cost  of  the  ele3tric  energy 
lost  by  this  current  in  passing  through 
1- 100th  of  an  ohm  resist  ince,  is  16/.  per 
hour. 

The  resistance  of  a  copper  bar  one 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  Idngth,  and  one  square 
inch  in  section,  is  veiy  nearly  1-lOOth  of 
an  obm,  and  the  weight  is  about  2^  tons. 
Assuming,  then,  the  price  of  insulated 
copper  conductor  at  90/.  per  ton,  and  the 
rate  of  interest  and  depreciation  at  7^  per 
cent,  tha  charge  per  hour  of  the  above 
condu3tor,  when  used  eight  hours  per 
day,  is  1^.  Hence,  following  the  prin- 
ciple I  h  ive  stated  above,  the  proper  size 
of  conductor  to  use  for  an  inst  illation  of 
the  majnitade  I  have  supposed,  would  be 
one  of  48  29  inches  sestijn,  or  a  round 
rod  eight  inches  diameter. 
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If  the  mean  distance  of  the  lamps  from 
the  station  be  assumed  as  350  yards,  the 
weight  of  copper  used  in  the  complete 
system  of  conductors  would  be  nearly  168 
tons,  and  its  cost  15,120/.  To  this  must 
be  added  the  cost  of  iron  pipes,  for  carry- 
ing the  conductors  under  ground,  and  of 
testing  boxes,  and  labor  in  placing  them. 
Four  pipes  of  10  inch  diameter  each, 
would  have  to  proceed  in  different 
directions  from  the  central  station,  each 
containing  sixteen  separate  conductors 
of  one  inch  diameter,  and  separately 
insulated,  each  of  them  supplying  a  sub- 
district  of  1000  lights.  The  total  cost  of 
establishing  these  conductors  may  be 
taken  at  37,000/.,  which  brings  up  the 
total  expenditure  for  central  station  and 
leads  to  177,000/.  I  assume  the  conduct- 
ors  to  be  placed  under  ground,  as  I  con- 
sider it  quite  inadmissible,  both  as  regards 
permanency  and  public  safety  and  con- 
venience, to  place  them  above  ground, 
vnthin  the  precincts  of  towns.  With  this 
axpenditure,  the  parish  of  St.  James's 
would  be  suppHed  with  the  electric  Ught 
to  the  extent  of  about  25  per  cent,  of  the 
total  illuminating  power  required.  To 
provide  a  larger  percentage  of  electric 
energy  would  increase  the  cost  of  estab- 
Ushment  proportionately ;  and  that  of  con- 
ductors, nearly  in  the  square  ratio  of  the 
increase  of  the  district,  unless  the  loss  of 
energy  by  resistance  is  allowed  to  augment 
instead. 

It  miy  surprise  uninitiated  persons  to- 
be  told  that  to  supply  a  single  pxrish  with 
electric  energy  necessitates  copper  con- 
ductors of  a  collective  area  equal  to  a  rod 
of  eight  inches  in  diameter ;  and  how,  it 
may  be  asked,  will  it  be  possible  under 
such  conditions  to  transmit  the  energy  of 
waterfalls  to  distances  of  twenty  or  thirty 
miles,  as  has  been  suggested  ?  It  must 
indeed  be  admitted  that  the  transmission 
of  electric  energy  of  such  potential  (200 
volts)  as  is  admissible  in  private  dwellings 
would  involve  conductors  of  impracti- 
cable dimensions,  and  in  order  to  transmit 
electrical  energy  to  such  distances,  it  is 
necessary  to  resort  in  the  first  place  to  an 
electric  current  of  high  tension.  By  in- 
creasing the  tension  from  200  to  1,200 
volts  the  conductors  may  be  reduced  to 
one-sixth  their  area,  and  if  we  are  con- 
tent to  lose  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
energy  obtained  cheaply  from  a  water- 
fall, we  may  effect  a  still  greater  reduc- 
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tion.  A  current  of  such  high  potential 
could  not  be  introduced  into  houses  for 
lighting  piuposes,  but  it  could  be  passed 
through  the  coils  of  a  secondary  dynamo- 
machine,  to  give  motion  to  another 
primary  machine,  producing  currents  of 
low  potential  to  be  distribated  for  gene- 
ral consumption.  Or  secondary  batteries 
may  be  used  to  effect  the  conversion  of 
currents  of  high  into  those  of  low  poten- 
tial, whichever  means  may  be  found  the 
cheaper  in  first  cost,  in  maintenance,  and 
most  economical  of  energy.  It  may  be 
advisable  to  have  several  such  relays  of 
energy  for  great  distances,  the  result  of 
whidb  would  be  a  reduction  of  the  size  and 
cost  of  conductor  at  the  expense  of  final 
effect,  and  the  policy  of  the  electrical  en- 
gineer will,  in  such  cases,  have  to  be 
governed  by  the  relative  cost  of  the 
conductor,  and  of  the  power  at  its  orig- 
inal source.  If  secondajrjr  batteries  should 
become  more  permanent  in  their  action 
than  they  are  at  the  present  time,  they 
may  be  largely  resorted  to  by  consumers, 
to  receive  a  charge  of  electrical  energy 
during  the  daytime,  or  the  small  hours 
of  the  night,  when  the  central  engine 
would  otherwise  be  unemployed,  and  the 
advantage  of  resorting  to  these  means 
vrill  depend  upon  the  relative  first  cost, 
and  cost  of  working  the  secondary  battery 
and  the  engine  respectively.  These  ques- 
tions axe,  however,  outside  the  range  of 
our  present  consideration. 

The  large  aggregate  of  dwellings  com- 
prising the  metropolis  of  London  covers 
about  seventy  square  miles,  thirty  of  which 
may  be  taken  to  consist  of  parks,  squares, 
and  sparsely  inhabited  areas,  which  are 
not  to  be  considered  for  our  present  pur- 
pose. The  remaining  forty  square  miles 
could  be  divided  into  say  140  districts, 
slightly  exceeding  a  quarter  of  a  square 
mile  on  the  avarage,  bu'}  containing  each 
fully  3,000  houses,  and  a  population 
similar  to  that  of  St  James's. 

Assuming  twenty  of  these  districts  to ' 
rank  with  tibe  parish  of  Si  James's  (after 
deducting  the  600  shops  which  I  did  not 
include  in  my  estimate)  as  central  dis- 
tricts, sixty  to  be  residential  districts, 
and  sixty  to  be  comparatively  poor  neigh- 
borhoods, and  estimating  the  illuminating 
power  required  for  these  three  classes  in 
the  proportion  of  1  to  f  to  ^,  we  should 
find  that  the  total  capital  expenditure  for 
supplying  the  metropolis   with  electric 


energy  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent  of 
the  total  lighting  requirements  would 
be — 


20  X  177,000: 
60  XjX  177,000 
60  xiX  177,000: 


=3,540,000^ 
=7,080,000/. 
=3,540,0002. 

14,160,000/. 


or  say  14,000,000/.,  without  including 
lamps  and  internal  fittings,  and  making 
an  average  capital  expenditure  of  100,- 
000/.  per  district. 

'1  o  extend  the  same  system  over  the 
towns  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland  and  would 
absorb  a  capital  exceeding  certainly 
64,000,000/.,  to  which  must  be  added 
16,000,000/.,  for  lamps  and  internal  fit- 
tings, making  a  total  capital  expenditure 
of  80,000,000/.  Some  of  us  may  live  to 
see  this  capital  realized,  but  to  find  such 
an  amount  of  capital,  and,  what  is  more 
important,  to  find  the  manufacturing  ap- 
pliances to  produce  work  representing 
this  value  of  maqhinery  and  wire,  must 
necessarily  be  the  result  of  many  years  of 
technical  developement.  If,  therefore, 
we  see  that  electric  companies  apply  for 
provisional  orders  to  supply  dectric 
energy,  not  only  for  every  town  through- 
out the  country,  but  also  for  the  colonies, 
and  for  foreign  parts,  we  are  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  their  ambition  is 
somewhat  in  excess  of  their  power  of 
performance;  and  that  no  provisional 
order  should  be  granted  except  condition- 
ally on  the  work  being  executed  within  a 
reasonable  time,  as  without  such  a  pro- 
vision the  powers  granted  may  have  the 
effect  of  retarding  instead  of  advancing 
electric  lighting,  and  of  providing  an  un- 
due encouragement  to  purely  speculative 
operations. 

The  extension  of  a  district  beyond  the 
quarter  of  a  square  mile  limit,  would  ne- 
cessitate an  establishment  of  unwieldy 
dimensions,  and  the  total  cost  of  electric 
conductors  per  unit  area  would  be  ma- 
teriaUy  increased ;  but  independently  of 
the  consideration  of  cost,  great  public  in- 
convenience would  arise  in  consequence 
of  the  number  and  dimensions  of  the  elec- 
tric conductors,  which  could  no  longer  be 
accommodated  in  narrow  channels  placed 
below  the  curb  stones,  but  would  neces- 
sitate the  construction  of  costly  subways 
— veritable  cava  electrica. 

The  amount  of  the  working  charges  of 
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an  eetablishment  comprising  the  parish 
of  St.  James's  would  depend  on  the  num- 
ber of  wt>rkirg  hours  in  the  day,  and  on 
the  price  of  fuel  per  ton.  Assuming  the 
64,000  lights  to  incandesce  for  six  hours 
a  day,  the  price  of  coal  to  be  208.  a  ton, 
and  the  consumption  2lbs.  per  effective 
horse  power  per  hour,  the  annual  charge 
under  this  head,  taking  eight  hours' 
firing,  would  amount  to  about  18,300/.. 
to  which  would  have  to  be  added  for 
wages,  repairs,  and  sundries,  about 
6,000/.,  for  interest  with  depreciation  at 
seven-and-a-half  per  cent.,  13,300/.,  and 
for  general  management  say,  3,400/., 
making  a  total  annual  charge  of  41,000/., 
or  at  the  rate  of  12«.  9^^/.  per  incandes- 
cent lamp '  per  annum.  To  this  has  to 
be  added  the  cost  of  renewal  of  lamps, 
which  may  be  taken  at  5^.  per  lamp  of 
sixteen  candles,  lasting  1,200  hours,  or  to 
9«.  per  annum,  making  a  total  of  21^.  9^d. 
per  lamp  for  a  year. 

In  comparing  these  results  with  the 
cost  of  gas-lighting,  we  shall  find  that  it 
takes  5  cubic  feet  of  gas,  in  a  good  argand 
burner,  to  produce  the  same  luminous 
effect  as  one  incandescent  hght  of  16- 
candle  power.  In  lighting  such  a  burner 
every  day  for  six  hours  on  the  average, 
we  obtam  an  annual  gas  consumption  of 
10,950  cubic  feet,  the  value  of  which, 
taken  at  the  rate  of  28.  Sd.  per  thousand, 
represents  an  annual  charge  of  29«.,  show- 
ing that  electric  light  by  incandescence, 
when  carried  out  on  a  large  scale,  is  de- 
cidedly cheaper  than  gas-hghting  at 
present  prices,  and  with  the  ordinary  gas- 
burners. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  estab- 
lishing gas-works  and  mains  of  a  capacity 
equal  to  64,000  argand  burners  would  in 
Tolve  an  expenditure  not  exceeding 
80,000/.  as  compared  with  177,000/.  in 
the  case  of  electricity;  and  it  is  thus 
Bhown  that  although  it  is  more  costly  to 
establish  a  given  supply  of  illuminating 
power  by  electricity  than  gas,  the  former 
DBS  the  advantage  as  regards  current 
cost  of  production. 

It  would  not  be  safe,  however,  for  the 
advocates  of  electric  lighting  to  rely  upon 
these  figures  as  representing  a  permanent 
state  of  things.  In  calculating  the  cost 
of  electric  light,  I  have  only  allowed  for 
depreciation  and  5  per  cent  interest  upon 
capital  expenditure,  whereas  gas  com- 
panies  are  in  the  habit  of  dividing  large 


dividends,  and  can  afford  to  supply  gas 
at  a  cheaper  rate,  by  taking  advantage  of 
recent  improvements  in  manufacturing 
operations,  and  of  the  ever-increasing 
value  of  their  by-products,  including  tar, 
coke,  and  ammoniacal  hquor.  Burners 
have,  moreover,  been  recently  devised  by 
which  the  luminous  effect  for  a  given  ex- 
penditure of  gas  can  be  nearly  doubled 
by  purely  mechanical  arrangements,  and 
the  brilHancy  of  the  light  can  be  greatly 
improved. 

On  the  other  hand,  electric  light- 
ing also  may  certainly  be  cheapened 
bv  resorting,  to  a  greater  extent  than  has 
been  assumed,  to  arc  lighting,  which 
though  less  agreeable  than  the  incandes- 
cent Hght  for  domestic  purposes,  can  be 
produced  at  less  than  half  the  cost,  and 
deserves  on  that  account  the  preference 
for  street  lighting,  and  for  large  halls, 
in  combination  with  incandescent  lights. 
Lamps  by  incandescence  may  be  pro- 
duced hereafter  at  a  lower  cost,  and  of  a 
more  enduring  character. 

Considering  the  increasing  public  de- 
mand for  improved  illumination,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  electric  light  to  the  full  extent 
here  contemplated,  would  ge  hand  in 
hand  with  an  increasing  consumption  of 
gas  for  illuminating  and  for  heating  pur- 
poses, and  the  neck-to-neck  competition 
between  the  representatives  of  the  two 
systems  of  illumination,  which  is  likely  to 
ensue,  cannot  fail  to  improve  the  quality, 
and  to  cheapen  the  supply  of  both,  a 
competition  which  the  consuming  public 
can  afford  to  watch  with  complacent  self- 
satisfaction.  Electricity  must  win  the 
day,  as  the  light  of  luxury;  but  gas  will, 
at  the  same  time,  find  an  ever-increasing 
application  for  the  more  humble  purposes 
of  diffusing  light. 

In  my  address  to  the  British  Associa- 
tion I  dwelt  upon  the  capabilities  and 
prospects  of  gas,  both  as  an  illuminant 
and  as  a  heating  agent,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  I  was  over-sanguine  in  predicting 
for  this  combustible  a  future  exceeding 
all  present  anticipations. 

I  also  called  attention  to  the  advantages 
of  gas  as  a  heating  agent,  showing  that 
if  supplied  specially  for  the  purpose,  it 
would  become  not  only  the  most  con- 
venient, but  by  far  the  cheapest  form  of 
fuel  that  can  be  supplied  to  our  towns. 
Such  a  general  supply  of  heating  separ- 
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ately  from  illuminating  gas,  by  collecting 
the  two  gases  into  separate  holders,  dur- 
ing the  process  of  distillation,  would  have 
the  beneficial  effects — 

1.  Of  giving  to  lighting  gas  a  higher 
illuminating  power. 

2.  Of  relieving  our  towns  of  their  most 
objectionable  traffic — ^that  in  coal  and 
ashes. 

3.  Of  effecting  the  perfect  cure  of  that 
bugbear  of  our  winter  existence — the 
smoke  nuisance. 

4.  Of  largely  increasing  the  production 
of  those  valuable  by-products,  tar.  coke, 
and  ammonia,  the  annual  value  of  which 
already  exceeds  by  nearly  3,000,000/.  that 
of  the  coal  consumed  in  the  gas-works. 

The  late  exhibitions  have  been  bene- 
ficial in  arousing  public  interest  in  favor 
of  smoke  abatement,  and  it  is  satisfactory 
to  find  that  many  persons,  without  being 
compelled  to  do  so,  are  now  introducing 


perfectly  smokeless  arrangements  for 
their  domestic  and  kitchen  &res. 

The  Society  of  Arts,  which  for  more 
than  100  years  has  given  its  attention  to 
important  questions  regarding  public 
health,  comfort,  and  instruction,  would, 
in  my  opinion,  be  the  proper  body  to  ex- 
amine thoroughly  into  the  question  of 
the  supply  and  economical  application  of 
gas  and  electricity  for  the  purposes  of 
lighting,  of  power  of  production,  and  of 
heating.  They  would  thus  pave  the  way 
to  such  legislative  reform  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  a 
national  system. 

If  I  can  be  instrumental  in  engaging 
the  interest  of  the  Society  in  these  im- 
portant questions,  especially  that  of 
smoke  prevention,  I  shall  vacate  this 
chair  next  year  with  the  pleasing  con- 
sciousness that  my  term  of  office  Las  not 
been  devoid  of  a  practical  result 
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Thebe  is  such  an  infinite  variety  in 
the  characteristic  features  of  each  water 
way,  as  regards  the  configuration  and 
geological  structure  of  the  country  it 
permeates — whether  its  course  lie  in  the 
interior  of  some  great  continent,  and  it 
empties  itself  into  some  other  liver,  or 
into  an  arm  of  the  sea,  more  or  less  af- 
fected by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide — 
and  also  as  to  the  extent  and  nature  of 
the  floods  and  their  effect,  that  an  ex- 
haustive description  of  the  regulating 
works  applicable  to  each  case  would  fill 
a  folio  volume.  This  memoir  will  there- 
fore be  limited  to  a  brief  general  sum- 
mary of  the  first  principles  requisite  to 
the  successful  regulation  of  intractable 
rivers. 

I. ReQDLATION    op    THE    NoN-TlDAL    POR- 
TION. OF  Rivers. 

In  every  case,  first  of  all  the  upper 
course  of  the  river  must  be  dealt  with 
separately,  and  then  the  lower  portion 
of  it,  together  with  its  mouth,  whether 


it  empties  itself  into  an  estuary  or  into 
the  open  sea. 

From  long  experience  it  has  been  as- 
certained that  every  river  or  stream,  fol- 
lowing its  natural  course  through  wide 
tracts  of  level  country,  invariably,  if  the 
banks  consist  of  deposits  of  earth  or 
gravel,  attacks  them,  the  lighter  particles 
being  carried  away,  the  heavier  being  de- 
posited in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  so  that 
m  course  of  time  its  width  increases 
while  its  depth  decreases,  and  at  the 
same  time  islands,  sand-banks,  bendS| 
creeks,  and  by-channels  are  formed. 

In  rivers  thus  left  to  nature  the  fall, 
mean  velocity,  and  force  of  the  current 
are  continually  decreasing  while  the 
river-bed  is  rising ;  this  natui'ally  raises 
the  general  water-level  relatively  to  the 
adjoining  country,  and  exposes  it  to  fre- 
quent inundation,  the  effects  of  which 
are  disastrous  floods  and  the  formation 
of  innumerable  branches  and  by-chan- 
nels which  intersect  the  whole  coimtry, 
flooding  and  swamping  it  at  every  rise 
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of  the  river,  and  rendering  it  in  time  un- 
fit for  habitation  by  either  man  or  beast. 
Instances  of  the  kind  are  at,  the  present 
time  to  be  met  with  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,  notably  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America. 

In  order  to  deal  effectually  with  such 
cases,  namely,  to  abate  the  floods,  and  to 
prevent  the  disasters  accompanying 
ihem,  as  well  as  the  ultimate  formation 
of  trackless  swamps,  the  following  pro- 
cedure is  recommended : 

(1.)  A  new  channel  following  the 
course  of  the  valley  should  be  carefully 
laid  down  by  the  superintending  engi- 
neer, either  in  a  direct  line  or  with  easy 
bends,  and  when  excavated,  the  entire 
body  of  water  should  be  admitted  into 
this  new  channel,  the  old  bed  and  all  by- 
channels  being  filled  up. 

(2.)  Having  carefully  determined — 

(a)  The  discharge  per  second  at  low, 
mean,  and  high  water-level  of  a  cross 
section  of  the  river,  either  immediately 
above  or  immediately  below  the  portion 
to  be  regulated,  and  | 

(b)  The  increased  faU  which  the  new 
channel  will  afford;  then  the  sectional 
area  of  the  new  bed  must  be  fixed,  ac 
cording  to  approved  hydraulic  formulas, 
so  as  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  either 
an  ordinary  or  an  extraordinary  volume 
of  water. 

(3.)  The  water  having  been  admitted, 
the  next  thing  is  to  protect  the  banks  by 
random  rubble  or  by  stone  pitching  in 
order  to  prevent  the  action  of  the  cur- 
rent injuring  them,  or  forming  bends  or 
creeks. 

(4.) After  the  completion  of  the  above, 
the  old  river-bed  and  by-channels  should 
be  filled  up,  the  land  thus  reclaimed 
should  by  degrees  be  brought  under  cul- 
tivation ;  in  Qie  same  manner  the  marshy 
tracts  exposed  hitherto  to  inundation,  and 
fertilized  by  the  deposit  therefrom, 
should  be  raised  by  a  coating  of  rich 
soil. 

(5.)  If  exceptionally  high  floods  still 
overflow  the  banks  and  inflict  loss  and 
damage  to  the  freshly  cultivated  valley, 
dikes  at  suitable  distances  apart  will  be 
necessary  to  confine  such  floods,  and  en- 
able them  to  flow  off  gradually  without 
causing  damage. 

From  forty-eight  years*  observation 
and  experience  of  extensive  works  under- 
taken for  the  improvement  of  rivers,  the 


author  can  confidently  affirm  that  by 
careful  attention  to  the  points  above  re- 
commended,  even  the  most  tortuous 
rivers  and  the  swampiest  valleys  have, 
generally  within  a  few  years,  but  in  some 
cases  only  after  many  years,  yielded  the 
most  satisfactory  results,  as  for  in- 
stance— 

(a)  The  increase  of  fall  due  to  the 
more  uniform  section  and  more  direct 
course,  and  the  concentration  and  con- 
finement of  the  stream  within  a  single 
channel  provided  with  firm  banks,  con- 
siderably increase  the  force  and  velocity 
of  the  current,  which  tend  to  deepen  the 
channel,  and  to  carry  away  the  material 
thus  scoured  out  as  well  as  that  brought 
down  from  above. 

(/>)  By  lowering  the  bed  of  the  river, 
in  some  cases  to  the  ext?nt  of  from  3  to 
6  feet,  the  general  water-level,  both  of 
the  river,  and  of  the  ground  springs  in 
the  neighborhood,  is  proportionately  low- 
ered, so  that  the  adjoining  country  is 
less  liable  to  inundation,  and  the  swamps 
are  more  easily  drained  and  brought  un- 
der cultivation. 

(c)  The  velocity  being  accelerated  in 
the  new  channel,  as  shown  above  (a), 
floods  pass  off  more  rapidly  and  do  not 
rise  so  high,  consequently  the  low  coun- 
try is  seldom  or  ever  under  water,  or  at 
any  rate  not  to  the  same  extent  as  be- 
fore. If,  however,  these  lesser  and  lower 
floods  are  to  be  entirely  prevented,  dikes 
parallel  to  the  course  of  the  river  must 
be  added. 

{(l)  In  rivers  exposed  to  the  action  of 
frost,  floating  ice  is  apt  to  accumulate  in 
the  unregulated  portions  of  its  course, 
especially  at  sharp  bends,  and  on  shal- 
lows and  sand-banks,  occasionally  to  such 
an  extent  as  eniirely  to  obstruct  the  flow 
of  the  stream,  and  to  raise  the  water  in 
the  river  to  such  a  height  that  it  over- 
flows the  banks,  inundates  the  neighbor- 
ing country,  and  spreads  ruin  far  and 
wide. 

When  once  a  river  has  been  regulated 
this  cannot  take  place,  as  there  would 
then  be  nothing  to  hinder  the  free  pass- 
age of  floating  ice,  and  should  a  tempor- 
ary stopp:ige  occur,  the  concentrated 
force  of  the  current  would  soon  over- 
come every  obstacle,  by  raising  the 
blocks,  and  bearing  them  away  without 
causing  any  flood. 

(e)  It  is  a  matter  of  general  experi- 
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ence  that  even  in  a  deep  river  following 
a  winding  course  and  dividing  into  nu- 
merous branches,  navigation  is  often  ob- 
structed to  such  an  extent  that  the  river 
becomes  all  but  impassable,  yet  when  the 
Bame  river  has  been  regulated,  a  direct 
channel  is  provided,  facilitating  traffic 
and  commerce,  and  increasing  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  already  improved 
by  drainage  and  cultivation. 

(/')  On  the  banks  of  many  rivers  left 
to  Nature  but  a  scanty  population  exists, . 
invariably  affected  and  often  decimated 
by  epidemics,  and  generally  exhibiting 
an  imperfect  physical  and  mental  devel- 
opment. After  regulation,  and  by  drain- 
ing and  cultivating  the  adjoining  coun 
try,  these  evils  disappear,  the  inhabitants 
improve  in  health,  strength  and  intelli- 
gence, the  population  increases,  new  vil- 
lages spring'  up,  and  prosperity  reigns 
where  before  disease  and  poverty  were 
rife.  The  Government  earns  the  hearty 
thanks  of  ail  thus  benefited,  and  is  at 
the  same  time  fully  recouped  the  capital 
laid  out  on  the  works  by  the  increased 
revenues  derived  from  the  improved  con- 
dition  of  the  country. 

Where  such  an  improvement  of  the 
waterway  has  been  rationally  executed, 
in  accordance  with  the  particular  nature 
and  requirements  of  the  locahty,  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  above  advantages  have 
been  secured ;  as  may  be  proved  by 
numerous  instances  of  works  of  the 
kind  executed  years  back  in  France, 
Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  Cham- 
bers of  Deputies  of  these  States  have, 
during  the  last  few  years,  repeatedly  de- 
voted hundreds  of  millions  of  florins  to 
the  completion  of  works  already  begun, 
and  to  new  undertakings  of  the  same 
kind,  is  a  proof  that  the  importance  and 
advantage  of  such  improvements  are 
fully  recognized. 

As  a  complete  description  of  even  the 
most  important  works  of  this  kind  would 
far  exceed  the  limits  of  a  short  paper, 
the  author  must  confine  himself  to  a 
brief  review  of  those  successfully  ac- 
complished on  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube. 

The  Rhine,  between  Basle  and  Mann- 
heim, has  for  centuries  followed  a  tor- 
tuous course,  abounding  in  sharp  bends 
and  dividing  into  many  branches, 
through  a  valley  between  5,000  and  6,000 


meters  broad.  Having  further  repeat- 
edly shifted  its  course,  the  whole  valley 
became  cut  up  by  old  channels ;  to  a 
considerable  extent,  too,  its  natural  fall 
was  lost,  owing  to  its  sinuous  course, 
and  consequently  the  rate  and  force  of 
the  currents  were  so  much  diminished, 
that  deposit  accumulated  everywhere, 
raising  the  bed  of  the  river  and  mean, 
water-level  to  such  a  degree  that  the  ad- 
joining country  was  little  better  than  a 
swamp.  The  bed  of  the  Rhine  being 
thus  elevated,  and  its  course  so  irregular, 
the  flood-water  could  not  flow  off  rapidly 
enough,  but  spread  abroad,  inundfiting 
the  neighborhood,  and  destroying  whole 
villages  and  townships. 

The  riverside  communities  had  in  all 
ages  attempted,  by  dams  and  other  pro- 
tective works,  to  abate  these  evils,  but 
with  little  success,  as,  owing  to  the  wind- 
ing course  of  the  river,  the  floods  con- 
fined at  one  point  escaped  at  another, 
and  took  their  defences  in  reverse.  This 
deplorable  condition  of  the  Rhine  valley 
continued  until  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century,  when  the  popula- 
tion, already  greatly  reduced  by  poverty 
and  disease,  was  daily  decreasing  owing 
to  emigration  to  America. 

Colonel  TuUa,  of  the  Engineers,  an 
eminent  authority  on  hydraijQics  at  that 
time,  by  repeated  and  unremitting  exer- 
tions, induced  the  Government  in  1817 
to  undertake  a  thorough  survey  of  the 
entire  Rhine  valley.  Upon  tHat  survey 
was  based  the  project  for  the  radical 
regulation  of  the  Rhine  bed,  which  was 
approved  and  ratified  by  treaty  between 
the  border  states  of  France,  Bavaria, 
and  the  Grand  Duchies  of  Baden  and 
Hesse,  and  according  to  which  the  regu- 
lation of  the  Rhine  was  carried  out  dur- 
ing the  years  1819  to  1863. 

The  work  consisted  in  regulating  the 
course  of  the  river  and  making  it  more 
direct.  This,  necessitated  the  excavation 
of  twenty- three  considerable  cuts,  which 
reduced  the  distance  by  river  between 
Mannheim  and  Basle  from  252  to  169 
kilometers,  and  increased  the  fall  30  per 
cent.  Further,  the  stresun  was  confined 
to  a  uniform  channel  of  suitable  section, 
both  banks  were  substantially  protected, 
the  old  river-bed  and  all  branches  were 
filled  in,  and  the  land  thus  reclaimed  was 
for  the  most  part  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion. 
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The  above-mentioned  regulation  of  the 
Bhine  may  be  considered  one  of  the  most 
extensive  and  interesting  nndertakings 
of  the  kind  ever  attempted  in  Europe, 
the  scope  of  which  can  scarcely  be  fully 


reduced  in  height,  extensive  tracts  of 
swampy  ground  have  been  laid  dry  and 
converted  into  fertile  arable  land.  Far- 
ther, more  than  20,000  hectares  of  old 
river  bed  water-holes   and    sandbanks 

Fie.i. 


appreciated  without  reference  to  the  es 
haastive  description  and  numerous  plans 
issued  by  the  Public  Works  Department 
of  the  drand  Duchy  of  Baden  at  Carls- 
mhe.  By  these  it  is  proved  that  the  fol- 
lowing aidvantages  have  been  secured, 
viz.; 

(a)  The  river  has  nndeviatingly  fol- 


have  been  reclaimed,  and  brought  in  a 
great  measure  under  cultivation;  and, 
lastly,  the  low-lying  tracts  are  now  no 
longer  exposed  to  inundations. 

(c)  The  sanitary  condition  of  theJElhin* 
valley  hns  visibly  improved,  and  the 
general  prosperity  6f  the  inhabitants 
materially  .increased. 


Fig.  2. 


^«S'. 


lowed  the  new  course  provided  for  it,  has 
deepened  its  bed  to  the  extent  of  two 
meters  in  some  places,  and  lowered  the 
mean  water-level  proportionately.  Flood- 
water  also  has  been  passed  more 
quickly. 
{b)  The  general  water-level  being  thus 


(d)  According  ta  the  concurrent  re- 
ports of  experts,  Government  officials, 
and  local  authorities,  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  the  regulation  of  the  Rhine 
are  so  considerable  that  the  capital  laid 
out  has  been  amply  repaid.  Where- 
fore in  grateful  recognition  of  the  vmin- 
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enl  services  rendered  by  Colonel  Tnlla, 
the  original  promoter  of  the  scheme,  a 
statue  has  been  erected  in  his  honor  at 
Maxan  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

In  one  respect  only  has  the  regulation 
of  the  river  not  fulfilled  the  expectations 
of  its  promoters,  viz.,  the  extensive 
sandbanks  formed  at  the  confluence  of 
its  tributaries  have  rendered  inter- 
communication with  them  both  difficult 
and  dangerous,  because  these  feeders  to 
the  main  stream  enter  it  across  bars 
little  more  than  0.60  or  1.50  meter  below 
low-water  leveL 

Had  the  hydraulic  engineers  in  1817 
correctly  determined  the  minium  dis- 
charge of  the  Rhine,  and  at  the  same 
time  anticipated  a  probable  decrease  of 
the  same,  they  would  have  diminished 
the  waterway,  and  thereby  considerably 
reduced  the  deposit  and  formation  of 
such  sandbanks,  so  that  the  channels  of 
communication  between  the  Bhine  and 
its  tributaries  would  have  remained  more 
open  to  navigation. 

As  a  second  example  of  the  satisfactory 
results  of  the  regulation  of  an  important 
river,  the  works  executed  on  the  Danube, 
near  Vienna,  during  the  years  1869-1881, 
may  be  cited.  These  were  described  in 
a  paper  communicated  to  the  Austrian 
Society  of  Engineers  and  Architects, 
and  published  in  their  journal  'for  1880. 

The  course  of  the  Danube  at  Vienna 
was  by  no  means  so  irregular  as  that  of 
the  Bhine.  Owing,  however,  to  three 
sharp  bends  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  city,  and  to  the  width  of  the  river 
and  numerous  shoals,  vast  masses  of 
ice  accumulated,  almost  every  severe 
winter,  causing  the  suburbis  to  be  flooded, 
and  leading  to  great  damage.  Moreover, 
the  navigation  was  much  impeded  by 
shoals  and  shallbws,  and  was  exceedingly 
dangerous  between  the  narrow  bays  of 
the  wooden  bridges.  It  was  impossible 
to  build  masonry  bridges,  and  there  were 
no  commodious  landing-places,  as  the 
only  place  adapted  to  tiie  purpose  was 
the  long  sweep  of  the  river  at  Floris- 
dor£f,  some  distance  from  Vienna  and  on 
the  opposite  side. 

This  state  of  matters  was  very  injurious 
both  to  the  health  and  to  the  commer- 
cial prosperity  of  the  city,  yet  it  was  not 
until  many  years  had  been  consumed  in 
negotiations  between  the  Government, 
the  Landti^,  and  the  Vienna  Municipali- 


ty, tl\at  at  length  a  well-considered  pro- 
ject for  regulating  23  kilometers  of  the 
course  of  the  river,  from  Nussdorf  to 
Fishamend,  was  sanctioned  and  com- 
menced with  a  capital  of  32  million 
florins.  The  results  of  this  work,  al- 
ready apparent,  are  as  follows : 

1.  Although  the  cut  (6,440  meters  in 
length)  between  Nussdorf  and  Fisha- 
mend was  only  opened  in  1876,  and  the 
other  works  were  still  incomplete,  yet  the 
extraordinary  quantity  of  ice  that  came 
down  the  river  during  the  severe  winters 
of  1876  and  1880,  as  well  as  the  high 
floods  in  August,  1880,  passed  Vienna 
without  causing  the  slightest  damage. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  taken  for  certain 
that  these  dangers  to  the  city  have  been 
effectually  removed.  It  is  beyond  doubt 
that  had  the  regulation  works  not  been 
constructed,  the  huge  banks  of  ice  piled 
up  on  both  sides  of  the  river  a  short  dis- 
tance below  Vienna,  would  have  spread 
over  the  low-lying  suburbs,  as  was  the 
case  in  1830,  and  have  caused  incalcula- 
ble damage  and  loss  of  life  and  property. 

2.  Since  the  low-lying  suburbs  have 
been  protected  against  the  floods  and  ice, 
and  the  general  water  levels  of  the  coun- 
try and  of  the  river  have  been  lowered 
about  0.50  meter,  the  epidemics  formerly 
so  prevalent  have  all  but  disappeared,  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  population  has 
improved,  and  the  death  rate  has  been 
considerably  lowered. 

3.  The  river  is  now  1,890  meters  nearer 
Vienna,  and  in  order  to  extend  the  city 
in  that  direction  a  site  for  a  new  suburb 
has  been  supphed,  by  filling  up  the  old 
river-bed,  &c.,  equal  to  267  hectares,  avail- 
able for  building  purposes,  after  deduct- 
ing the  space  to  be  occupied  by  projected 
streets,  squares,  and  gardens. 

By  diverting  the  river  it  has  also  been 
possible  to  remove  the  old  pile-bridges 
and  to  replace  them  by  Ave  handsome 
stone  structures,  two  being  for  ordinary 
and  three  for  railway  traffic,  the  details 
of  which  are  given  in  the  report  issued 
on  the  occasion  of  the  public  opening  of 
the  new  channel  for  navigation  on  the 
30th  May,  1876. 

The  course  of  the  river  at  present 
affords  a  navigable  channel  of  a  uniform 
section  and  easy  bends,  with  a  depth  of 
3  meters  at  the  lowest  water  level,  so 
that  the  navigation  is  never  interrupted. 

Three  extensive  sandbanks  have  been 
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formed  on  each  side  of  the  river,  but 
offer  no  obstacle  to  navigation,  as  they 
are  everywhere  at  least  0.60  to  1  meter 
below  the  lowest  water  level,  and  they  do 
not  extend  across  the  river;  this  is  attri- 
butable to  the  fact  that,  profiting  by  ex- 
perience gained  on  the  Rhine,  the  width 
originally  determined  on,  viz.,  1,000  feet, 
was  reduced  to  900  feet. 

5.  Along  the  right  bank  of  the  new 
channel,  besides  pubHc  landing  stages, 
ten  quays  1,067  meters  long  have  been 
constructed,  and  13,276  meters  of  front- 
age secured,  on  which  numerous  ware- 
houses have  been  built.  These  have  been 
put  into  direct  communication  with  all 
the  railway  stations  in  Vienna  by  the  new 
line  along  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  so 
that  all  goods  arriving  at  or  leaving 
Vienna  may  be  transferred  from  the  ship- 
ping to  the  railway,  or  vice  versa,  with 
the  greatest  facility,  expedition,  and 
economy.  A  roomy  winter  harbor  is  also 
provided  for  unloading  the  river  craft 
during  floods  and  during  the  breaking  up 
of  the  ice. 

In  consequence  of  the  above  improve- 
ments the  traffic  and  commerce  on  the 
Danube  has  quadrupled  since  the  river 
has  been  regulated.  It  is  also  evident 
that  all  the  results  anticipated  have  been 
fully  realized,  and  so  many  substantia] 
benefits,  both  to  the  city  and  to  the  conn- 
try,  generally  secured,  that  the  immense 
capital  of  32  million  florins  has  been  well 
expended  and  richly  repaid.  Mr.  James 
Abemethy,  Past-President  Inst.  G.  E., 
greatly  contributed  to  its  success  by 
strongly  reconmiendin?  the  plan  since 
executed,  and  assisting  in  the  elaboration 
of  the  entire  scheme,  when  summoned  to 
Vienna  in  1867. 

The  manifest  advantages  secured  by 
the  regulation  of  this  portion  of  the 
Danube  have  induced  the  Government, 
Landtag,  and  Municipality  to  authorize 
forthwith  the  regulation  of  further  por- 
tions of  the  river,  namely,  from  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Isper  to  Nussdorf,  and 
from  Fishamend  to  Theben,  on  the  Hun- 
garian frontier,  a  length  of  167  kilome- 
meters,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  24  million 
florins. 

The  next  section,  from  Pressburg  to 
05nyd,  80  kilometers  in  length,  is  quite 
as  irregular  as  the  course  of  the  Rhine 
between  Basle  and  Mannheim  was  before 
1817.    Yet  the  Hungarians  object  to  ite 


regulation  because  they  are  jealous  of 
any  increase  of  traffic  between  the  lower 
Dimube  and  Vienna,  and  are  anxious  to 
attract  it  te  Budapest.  But  lately  the 
Hungarian  Government  has  discovered, 
that  the  devastation  caused  te  the  adjoin- 
ing country,  by  floods  in  this  unregu- 
lated portion  of  the  river,  is  on  the  in- 
crease, and  that  the  present  difficult  navi- 
gation has  not  so  much  affected  Vienna 
as  their  own  export  trade  to  the  west- 
ward. It  has  therefore  determined  to 
proceed  with  the  regulation  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  Danube  between  Pressburg 
and  Gonyo  within  their  jurisdiction,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  about  20  million 
florins. 

Advantage  may  be  taken  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  refer  briefly  te  the  circum- 
stances which  prevented  the  regulation 
of  the  Theiss  in  Hungary  being  produc- 
tive of  any  permanent  improvement,  and 
in  fact  rendered  it  a  complete  failure.  It 
is  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  depressed 
Hungarian  basin  was  at  one  time  occu- 
pied by  a  vast  inland  sea,  which  gradually 
dr^dned  away  after  the  Danube  had  forced 
a  passage  through  the  mountains  between 
Moldova  and  Orsova. 

The  river  Theiss  receives  the  entire 
drainage  from  the  Carpathian  mountains, 
and  after  a  most  tortuous  course  through 
the  level  plains  of  the  above  basin,  deliv- 
ers it  into  the  Danube.  Throughout  its 
whole  course  below  Szolnok  it  faJls  at  the 
rate  of  only  1  in  46,000,  and  latterly  of  1 
in  60,000 ;  whereas  in  its  upper  course, 
between  Tokay  and  Csap,  the  fall  is  at 
the  rate  of  1  in  19,000  to  i  in  5,200.  The 
wealthy  landowners  on  this  upper  portion 
of  the  river  have  protected  their  own 
property  from  the  effects  of  floods  by  pro- 
viding a  direct  course  for  the  Theiss,  and 
confining  it  te  that  course  by  a  continu- 
ous system  of  dikes.  The  natural  fall 
has  therefore  been  increased,  and  conse- 
quently it  now  bursts  with  redoubled 
force  into  the  lower  reaches,  where  the 
fall  is  very  slight.  Besides,  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  river,  little  has  been  done 
to  provide  a  more  direct  channel,  and  the 
dikes  thrown  up  on  either  side  have  been 
constructed  in  such  a  haphazard  manner 
that  in  some  places  they  are  actually  at 
right  angles  to  the  course  of  the  river, 
besides  being  at  very  unequal  distances 
apart,  ranging  from  400  to  1,400  meters. 

Lastly,  no  increase  to  the  cross-section 
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of  the  channel  has  been  attempted, 
though  repeatedly  recommended  by  the 
most  eminent  hydraulic  engineers;  no- 
thing has  been,  done  to  improve  the 
course  of  the  river  Maros,  which  flows 
into  the  Theiss  at  right  angles  to  the  lat- 
ter, nor  has  its  junction  with  the  Danube 
been  regulated.  It  is  but  natural  that 
the  works  undertaken  on  the  Theiss,  and 
executed  in  direct  opposition  to  the  first 
principles  of  hydraulics,  should  have 
proved  most  unsatisfactory  ;  that  floods 
should  have  been  intensified,  the  dikes 
breached,  and  wide  fertile  tracts  inun- 
dated and  laid  waste — a  calamity  that,  on 
the  12th  March,  1879,  befel  the  populous 
commercial  city  of  Szegedin. 

These  unsatisfactory  results  should  in 
no  way  shake  confidence  in  the  undenia- 
ble and  proved  success  of  many  ration- 
ally executed  works  of  the  kind  in  Eu- 
rope and  elsewhere,  but  rather  serve  as 
an  example  and  a  warning  that  improve- 
ments conducted  regardless  of  true  scien- 
tific principles  can  only  end  in  that  way. 

The  depth  of  water  in  almost  every 
river  having  sensibly  decreased  within 
the  last  ten  years,  to  the  serious  obstruc 
tion  of  navigation,  whereas  at  some  sea- 
Bons  the  floods  have  risen  even  higher 
than  before,  some  German  engineers  have 
given  it  as  their  opinion  that  this  is  ow- 
ing to  the  regulation  of  rivers,  as  they 
affirm  that  the  ordinary  flow  passes  off 
more  rapidly  when  confined  to  a  channel 
of  a  regular  section  and  direct  course ; 
for  the  same  reason  the  floods  also  de- 
scend more  quickly  from  the  high  ground 
and  rise  to  a  greater  height.  Arguing 
from  the  above  hypothesis,  these  engi- 
neers maintain  that  the  execution  of  regu- 
lating works  is  disadvantageous,  and  pro- 
pose instead  the  construction  of  capa- 
cious reservoirs  to  impound  the  surplus 
rainfall,  so  as  to  prevent  floods  and  at  the 
same  time  to  regulate  and  maintain  an 
equable  flow  of  water  at  all  seasons. 

The  author  cannot  assent  to  this  theory. 
In  all  the  papers  published  by  him  from 
1873  until  1879,  he  has  clearly  shown  that 
during  the  last  ten  years  the  supply  of 
water  derived  from  natural  springs  has 
perceptibly  decreased,  and  consequently 
the  level  in  rivers,  &c.,  has  been  lowered. 
This  would  have  been  still  further  the 
case  had  the  rivers  remained  unregulated, 
because  the  same  quantity  of  water  spread 
over  a  wide  irregular  bed,  and  distributed 


in  many  branches,  would  expose  a  far 
larger  surface  to  the  atmosphere,  and 
consequently  more  water  would  be  lost 
by  evaporation. 

Floods  at  the  present  day  occur  in  the 
regulated  channels,  rising  even  higher 
than  formerly,  in  spite  of  the  rapid  over- 
flow, and  for  this  reason,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  clearance  of  forests,  espe- 
cially on  mountain  tracts,  rain-storms  are 
more  frequent ;  further,  because  the  re- 
duced total  rainfall  penetrates  nowadays 
less  into  the  ground,  and  flows  off  from 
the  treeless  slopes  of  the  mountains  and 
country,  now  intersected  by  numerous 
ditches  and  drains,  into  the  rivera  much 
more  rapidly  and  in  greater  quantities^ 
which  accounts  for  these  heavy  floods. 

The  extraordinary  advantages  of  con- 
structing reservoirs  in  the  drainage  area 
of  rivers  was  recognized  by  the  Chinese 
four  thousand  three  hundred  years  ago, 
and  even  at  that  time  many  reservoirs 
several  square  miles  in  extent  were  con- 
structed in  connection  with  the  regula- 
tion of  their  large  rivers. 

In  the  present  day,  when  every  square 
yard  of  ground,  even  in  mountainous 
districts,  is  private  property,  and  obtain- 
able only  at  almost  prohibitive  prices,  the 
construction  of  huge  reservoirs  in  the 
drainage  area  of  rivers  would  be  both 
difficult  and  expensive.  Besides,  such 
reservoirs  could  be  pf  little  or  no  use  in 
connection  with  an  unregulated  river, 
consequently  its  regulation  would  in  the 
end  be  obligatory. 

Latterly,  numerous  ideas  and  projects 
for  regulating  and  making  navigable  nat- 
ural river  courses,  and  at  the  same  time 
preventing  floods,  have  been  propounded. 
But  regarding  them  as  impracticable,  and 
as  unlDcely  to  lead  to  any  favorable  re- 
sults, it  is  needless  to  enter  into  a  discus- 
sion of  their  merits. 

n. — Regulation  of  Rivers  empttikg  into 
THE  Sea,  or  into  an  Arm  of  the  Sea. 

The  irregular  course  of  rivers  flowing 
into  the  sea  is  due  principally  to  the 
facts,  that  in  the  lower  part  of  their 
course  the  inclination  of  the  bed  is  in- 
considerable, and  that  frequently  bare 
are  formed  at  the  mouth  by  the  joint 
action  of  the  river  and  the  sea.  The 
bars  also  prevent  the  egress  of  the  land 
water,  driving  it  back  and  flooding  the 
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adjoining  country,  until  the  ebb  of  the 
tide  permits  the  river  to  flow  again  and 
find  its  way  into  the  sea,  by  the  numer- 
ous channels  it  has  forced  through  the 
delta  at  its  mouth. 

The  regulation  of  rivers  flowing  into 
the  sea  is  a  much  more  difficult  and 
a  more  costly  undertaking  than  that 
hitherto  treated  of ;  for  the  volume  of 
water  to  be  dealt  with  is  greater,  and  the 
loose  and  yielding  nature  of  the  deposit 
forming  the  banks  and  bed  of  the  river, 
as  well  as  the  violence  of  the  storms  and 
force  of  the  waves,  render  it  necessary 
that  the  protection  of  the  banks  and  all 
structures  should  have  solid  foundations 
and  be*  executed  in  the  most  substantial 
manner. 

The  ordinary  works  necessary  to  the 
perfect  regulation  of  such  a  river  consist 
of— 

(1)  Bendering  the  course  as  nearly 
straight  as  possible  in  order  to  increase 
the  fall. 

(2)  Enclosing  the  river  near  its  outfall 
by  means  of  dikes,  and  continuing  the 
same  beyond  the  bar  and  as  far  out  to 
sea  as  possible,  that  the  force  of  the  cur- 
rent may  be  sufficient  to  carry  the  sand 
and  mud  to  such  a  depth  that  the  action 
of  the  sea  may  carry  it  away  and  prevent 
the  formation  of  a  bar  at  the  mouth. 

If  the  adjoining  country  is  tobeeflfectu- 
ally  protected  from  inundation  produced 
by  the  action  of  the  tide,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary on  either  bank,  beyond  the  limit 
reached  by  the  tide,  to  construct  dikes 
at  such  distances  and  in  such  a 
manner  that  at  ebb  tide  the  force  of 
the  river  may  be  sufficient  to  carry  out 
to  sea  the  silt,  &c.,  deposited  during  the 
flow  of  the  tide;  when  the  river  is  thus 
confined,  then  the  low  country  beyond 
the  dikes  may  be  drained  and  brought 
under  cultivation. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  discuss  the 
works  executed  for  regulating  rivers  fall- 
ing into  the  sea.  It  may  suffice  to  men- 
tion the  celebrated  works  at  the  Sulina 
mouth  of  the  Danube,  those  at  present 
in  course  of  completion  at  the  mouth  of 
the  liississippi ;  and,  lastly  the  success- 
ful drainage  and  cultivation  of  the  deadly 
swamps  of  Tuscany  and  the  lowlands 
of  Holland,  lying  5  feet  below  mean 
sea-level. 

1lie  vast  experience  gained  in  Europe 
in  works  of  this  description  justifies  the 


opinion  that  the  science  of  hydraulics 
has,  thanks  to  the  observations  carefully 
recorded  for  many  years,  arrived  at  such 
perfection  that  every  practical  hydraulic 
engineer  is  in  a  position  to  project  and 
execute  works  calculated  to  rectify  a  bad 
waterway,  to  drain  a  swampy  tract,  and 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  floods  and 
their  dreadful  consequences. 

Lastly,  a  few  remarks  may  be  per- 
mitted upon  the  papers  by  Mr.  Wheeler 
and  Mr.  Jacob  on  the  Conservancy  of 
Rivers,  dealing  respectfully  with  the 
Eastern  Midland  District  of  England, 
and  with  the  Valley  of  the  Irwell.  From 
these  communications  it  would  appear 
that  the  irregularities  in  the  couise  of 
the  four  rivers  draining  the  Eastern  Mid- 
land counties,  and  of  the  Irwell,  were 
not  due  so  much  to  the  configuration  of 
the  countrv  or  to  natural  causes,  but 

(1)  Chiefly  to  the  independent  way  in 
which,  on  their  own  section,  each  pro- 
prietor carried  out  the  improvements  he 
judged  best,  without  any  regard  to  the 
very  first  principles  of  hydraulics,  and 
utterly  regardless  of  their  effect  on  the 
course  of  the  river  above  or  below  him. 

(2)  To  the  fact  that  the  weirs,  sluices, 
and  other  works,  were  built  too  high  and 
too  narrow,  thus  facilitating  the  formation 
of  sandbanks  and  the  silting  up  of  the 
river-bed,  and  so  hemming  in  the  ordi- 
nary freshets  as  to  force  the  water  over 
the  banks  and  flood  the  adjoining  coun- 
try. 

(3)  The  scouring  and  deepening  the 
bed  of  the  river  by  the  action  of  the  tide 
was  rendered  iir possible  by  the  numer- 
ous weirs,  sluices,  and  other  obstructions 
connected  with  the  supply  of  water  of 
the  mills,  as  well  as  by  the  bad  manage- 
ment of  the  same,  so  that  not  un  fre- 
quently the  floods  were  permitted  to 
lie  on  the  land  for  weeks  together, 
rendering  it  little  better  than  a  swamp. 

According  to  Mr.  Jacob,  all  the  slag, 
refuse,  and  even  the  earth  excavated  for 
the  foundations  of  smelting  furnaces, 
factories,  and  dwelling-houses,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  Irwell,  were 
shot  into  the  river  or  on  to  its  banks,  to 
be  swept  away  by  floods  into  its  bed ;  so 
that  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  rivers  so  treated  should  at  length 
become  so  obstructed  as  to  cause  fre- 
quent and  destructive  floods. 

The  evils  thus  produced  by  ill-designed 
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structoreB  and  by  the  bad  management 
of  those  in  charge  of  them  were  further 
augmented  by  two  circumstances : 

(1)  That  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  raised  the  ordinary  water-level,  and 
dammed  up  and  forced  back  the  flood 
waters,  so  that  the  country  around  was 
continually  exposed  to  inundation. 

(2)  In  consequence  of  improved  culti- 
vation and  better  drainage  the  rainfall  in 
the  upper  basin  of  the  river  flowed  off 
in  greater  quantities  and  more  rapidly 
than  formerly,  while  the  section  of  water- 
wav,  and  the  weirs  and  sluices  on  it  had 
not  been  proportionately  increased ;  this 
raised  the  height  of  the  floods  and  in 
creased  the  area  subject  to  inundation. 

From  the  minute  particulars  given  by 
Messrs.  Wheeler  and  Jacob,  the  author 
feels  himself  in  a  position  to  express  a 
general  agreement  with  the  suggestions 
made  by  them  for  regulating  the  rivers 
and  remedying  the  evils  complained  of, 
because  they  evidently  coincide  with  the 
principles  applied  with  success  to  many 
works  of  a  similar  kind  in  Europe  and 
elsewhere.  On  the  strength  of  long  prac- 
tical experience  in  this  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession, he  would  beg  to  be  allowed  to 
make  the  following  remarks : 

(a)  In  the  flrst  place,  the  discharge 
per  second  at  important  points  on  each 
of  these  five  rivers  during  high  floods 
should  be  carefully  ascertained,  so  that  a 
suitable  cross  section  for  the  channel  and 
for  the  sluices  might  be  fixed. 

(b)  The  masonry  weirs  across  the  bed 
of  the  rivers  should  undoubtedly  be  re- 
moved, as  at  present  they  tend  to  aug- 
ment the  floods  and  to  facilitate  the  slit- 
ing  up  of  the  bed,  and  if  allowed  to  re- 
main, would  render  a  complete  regula- 
tion of  the  river  either  impossible  or 
nearly  useless. 

(c)  The  sills  and  floors  of  all  existing 
sluices  and  locks,  as  well  as  of  those  to 
be  constructed  in  place  of  the  present 
weirs  across  the  bed  of  the  river,  should 
be  laid  several  feet  below  the  present 
liver-bed,  in  order  that,  after  the  regula- 
tion, the  anticipated  lowering  of  it  may 
meet  with  no  obstacles. 

If  a  thorough  regulation  and  removal 
of  the  present  ill-designed  regulating 
works  be  carried  out,  it  is  certain  that 
the  serious  floods  complained  of  will 
cease,   the  inundation  of  the  adjoining 


land  disappear,  the  greater  portion  of 
these  rivers  be  rendered  navigable,  agri- 
culture flourish,  and  the  healtib  and  well- 
being  of  the  population  improve,  the 
mortality  decrease,  and  the  capital  ex- 
pended thereon  give  an  abundant  re- 
turn. 

From  the  concluding  remarks  of  the 
above  gentlemen  the  author  gathers  that 
none  of  the  improvements  advocated  by 
them  can  be  put  in  hand,  until  Parlia- 
ment has  passed  an  Act  for  the  better 
regulation  and  control  of  all  works  erect- 
ed by  private  enterprise,  and  for  a  due 
inspection  of  the  same.  The  institution 
of  Civil  Engineers  might,  therefore,  ren- 
der immense  service  to  the  inhabitants  of 
many  river-basins  were  it  to  exert  its  in- 
fluence in  promoting  such  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament, and  aiding  to  the  best  of  its 
ability  river  improvements  of  this  descrip- 
tion. 


Steel  Marine  Boilers. — The  progress 
which  has  been  made  during  the  past  few 
years  in  the  employment  of  steel  for  ma- 
rine boiler  construction  is  strikingly  ex- 
emplified by  some  interesting  data  with 
which  we  have  been  favored  by  the  Wall- 
send  Slipway  and  Engineering  Company 
of  Newcastle-on- 1  yne.  In  the  three  years 
—1878, 1879, 1880— that  firm  constructed 
seventy  five  marine  boilers  of  the  aggre- 
gate weight  of  1808  tons  and  of  these  six- 
teen, or  say  21.33  per  cent.,  were  of  steel. 
In  1881  they  constructed  forty  boilers, 
weighing  collectively  1089  tons,  and  of 
twenty  five,  or  say  62J^  per  cent,  were  of 
steel,  while  during  the  current  year  the 
number  of  boilers  made  by  the  firm  has 
been  fifty-six,  of  the  gross  weight  of 
1360  tons,  and  of  these  no  less  than 
forty-seven,  or  84  per  cent,  of  the  whole, 
were  of  steel.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
as  far  as  the  Wallsend  Slipway  and 
Engineering  Company  is  concerned  the 
relative  positions  of  steel  and  iron,  as 
materials  for  boiler  construction,  have 
been  entirely  reversed  during  the  past 
two  years.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
in  April,  1878,  Mr.  William  Boyd,  of 
the  above- named  firm,  read  before  the 
Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers  a 
valuable  paper  on  "  Experiments  Relative 
to  Steel  Boilers,"  in  which  the  value 
of  steel,  as  a  material  for  boilers,  was 
most  thoroughly  discussed 
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It  has  often  been  stated  in  scientific 
publications  that  upon  railways  lying 
north  and  south  there  was  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  cars  to  quit  the  track 
and  to  pass  to  the  eastern  side  when 
moving  northward,  and  to  the  western 
side  when  moving  southward.  It  is  also 
stated  that  this  tendency  is  so  strong  that 
a  large  majority  of  the  derailments  on 
tracks  so  located  have  been  towards 
the  side,  indicated  by  this  theory.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  analyze  tlus  in- 
fluence of  the  earth's  rotation  upon 
bodies  moving  upon  its  surface,  and  to 
reduce  the  force  at  different  latitudes  to 
its  equivalent  in  pounds.  Such  an  ex- 
amination will  show  that  the  pretended 
observations  of  derailments  could  not  have 
been  made,  and  that  the  force  in  question 
is  too  slight  to  have  any  appreciable  effect 
upon  them. 

When  a  locomotive  runs  upon  a  track 
in  the  form  of  a  circular  curve,  it  is  con- 
stantlj  and  uniformly  forced  from  the 
direction  of  its  last  impulse  by  the  pro- 
jecting rim  of  the  wheel  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  rail,  each  part  of  which  is 
constantly  deflecting  from  the  direction 
of  its  adjoining  part  in  the  same  horizon- 
tal plane ;  the  parts  being  considered  in- 
finitely short  in  theory  and  indefinitely 
short  in  practice.  There  is  thus  a  constant 
tendency  to  depart  from  the  curved  line 
and  to  follow  the  direction  of  the  last 
infinitely  short  piece  of  track ;  which  is 
that  of  the  tangent  at  the  point  of  de- 
parture. But  the  curvature  of  the  raiL 
in  order  to  constantly  deflect  the  moving 
body  from  its  former  course,  is  only  neces- 
sary when  it  is  fixed  to  a  stationary  plane. 
If,  however,  the  horizontal  plane  is  itself 
rotating  about  a  perpendicular  axis  the 
rail  fixed  to  the  plain  may  be  straight 
and  jet  have  exactly  the  same  effect  upon 
the  moving  body  as  if  the  plane  were  sta- 
tionary and  the  rail  curved ;  it  being  only 
necessary  that  the  moving  body  be  forced 
to  deflect  from  its  former  course  at  every 
point  at  the  same   rate  on  either  the 


curved  or  straight  line.  In  one  case  only 
that  part  of  the  line  which  forces  the 
moving  body  makes  the  required  deflec- 
tion. In  the  other  the  whole  line  makes 
the  required  deflection,  which  does  not 
affect  tiie  lateral  force  communicated  to 
the  body. 

If  a  straight  line  in  a  plane  deflects 
about  a  fixed  point  at  one  end  until  it 
returns  to  its  first  position,  it  will  have 
described  an  angle  of  360  degrees,  and 
every  small  part  of  that  line  will  have 
also  deflected  the  same  amount  about 
its  own  terminal  point. '  The  same  radius 
of  the  moon  is  always  pointed  towards 
the  earth  and  may  be  considered  a  part  of 
the  radius  which  describes  the  moon's 
orbit  about  the  earth;  yet  the  moon 
makes  one  revolution  about  its  own  axis 
in  the  sime  time  it  makes  one  rotation  in 
its  orbit.  An  observer  outside  of  the 
orbit  would  see  all  the  points  of  its  sur- 
face in  succession.  And  if  there  were  a 
succession  of  moons  located  along  the 
radius  of  the  orbit,  their  radii  consti- 
tuting parts  of  this  radius  and  moving 
in  the  same  periods,  each  lunar  radius 
would  make  the  same  deflection  as  the 
orbital  radius  in  the  same  time.  There- 
fore if  a  body  should  move  along  such  a 
deflecting  line,  it  would  constantly  meet  a 
portion  of  the  line  having  a  different 
direction  from  that  of  the  motion  which 
had  just  been  impai*ted  to  the  body,  just 
as  if  it  were  running  over  a  curve  deflect- 
ing the  same  amount  in  the  same  time 
and  distance. 

The  amount  of  deflection  of  a  line 
about  a  fixed  point  is  me  isured  by  the 
sum  of  the  infinitely  small  angles  de- 
scribed by  the  deflecting  line ;  or,  when 
the  length  of  the  line  is  constant,  by 
the  sum  of  the  inHnitely  small  arcs  de- 
scribed by  the  end  of  the  line ;  an  1  in 
general,  by  the  sum  of  these  arcs  divided 
by  the  length  of  the  line.  If  the  defiest- 
ing  line  describes  a  plane,  when  it  re- 
turns to  its  first  position,  it  has  describe! 
360  degrees,    if  the  line  of   the  same 
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length  describes  a  cone,  the  number  of 
degroea  deflected  will  have  the  same  pro- 
pOTtion  to  360  as  the  circumference  of 
its  base  has  to  the  circumference  of  the 
circular  plane.  If  the  line  describing 
the  cone  is  of  a  different  length  from  that 
describing  the  plane,  the  amount  of  de- 
flection in  each  case  will  be  in  proportion 
to  the  circumferences  divided  by  their 
reepective  describing  lines.  When  a 
cylmder  is  described  the  divisor  becomes 
infinite,  and  consequently  the  amount  of 
deflection  reduces  to  zero. 

Now  a  tangent  to  the  earth's  circum- 
ference intersecting  its  axis  will,  at  the 
pole,  describe  a  plane ;  approaching  the 
equator,  it  will  describe  a  series  of  cones 
increasing  in  acutenees  uutil  at  the 
equator,  where  such  tangent  becomes 
infinite,  the  cylinder  and  tae  zero  of  de- 
flection is  reached  The  cotangent  of  the 
degree  of  latitude  of  a  point  on  the 
earth's  surface  is  this  describing  Une,  and 
the  cosine  of  the  latitude  is  the  radius  of 
the  base  of  the  cone.  The  circumference 
of  the  base  of  the  cone  described  by  the 
cotangent  at  any  point  of  latitude  is  cos. 
XitT.  If thesamecotangenthaddescribed 
a  plane  instead  of  a  cone  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circle  would  be  cot.  x2ff. 
Therefore  if  cot.  X27  subtends  360  de- 
grees, COS.  X  2n'  will  subtend 


If  D  is  divided  by  86400  it  will  be  the 
distance  travelled  in  one  second.  Let 
this  be  denoted  by  Y,  which  may  be  sub- 
stituted intheeqnationfor  D,  if  2;riaBlB0 
divided  by  86400  thus, 


cos.  X  6. 21 


So  that  the  tendency  of  a  locomotiTe,  run- 
ning with  the  velocity  of  Y  on  a  straight 
line  on  the  earth's  surface  at  any  point  of 
latitude,  is  the  same  as  that  of  one  run- 
ning  at  the  same  velocity  upon  a  station- 
ary carve  whose  radius  is  13760.955V.  x 

— .    To  reduce  this  force  to  its  equiv- 

alent  in  gravitation  or  pounds,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  determine  the  centrifugal 
force  on  such  a  curve. 

To  establish  a  formula  for  the  centrif- 
ugal force  of  a  body  moving  in  a  circle 
let  AT  represent  tiie  tangent  in  which 
the  body  is  moving  when  the  resistance 
is  applied  at  A  to  deflect  it  into  the 
curve  ABE,  and  let  AB=AT  be  the  dis- 
tance ih  the  curve  moved  in  one  second. 


>a.x2ff-x360° 
cot.  X  '-Jw 


COS. 

cot 


which  is  the  amount  of  deflection  of  a 
tangent  to  the  earth's  surface  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  or  one  rotation. 

If  D  is  the  distance  on  a  straight  track 
over  which  the  velocity  of  the  locomotive 
would  take  it  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
this  distance  should  be  laid  out  on  an  im- 
movable plain  in  the  form  of  a  circular  arc 
containing  the  same  amount  of  deflection 
which  a  tangent  to  the  sphere  at  a  certain 
degree  of  latitude  would  perform  by  the 
earth's  rotation  in  twenty-four,  honrs,  it 

vrill  subtend  an  angle  of  360°  X — --,  and 

°  cot. 

this  arc  will  have  the  same  proportion  to 
the  whole  circle  as  cob.  is  to  coL  Let  B 
be  the  radius  of  the  arc  D ;  then  the  cir- 
cle will  be  K  X  2  n^ ;  which  having  the  same 
proportion  as  cos.  to  coL 

COS.  cos.X'A^r 


If  the  resistance  were  suddenly  to 
cease  at  any  point  of  the  curve  the  devia- 
tion from  the  lost  tangent  would  con- 
tinue with  uniformity ;  but  as  the  resist- 
ance is  applied  at  every  point  ppp  along 
the  curve  AB,  and,  the  motion  being  uni- 
form, at  equal  periods  of  time  just  as 
the  impulse  of  gravitation  is  applied  at 
equal  periods  of  time  along  the  path  of 
a  descending  body,  the  deviation  from 
the  first  tangent  is  constantly  aooeler- 
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ated.  At  each  point  an  impnlBe  is  im- 
parted at  right  angles  with  the  last  mo- 
tion causing  the  increments  of  deviation 
ddddj  whose  som  at  the  end  oc  the  dis- 
tance moved  in  a  second  is  equal  to  T^, 
the  arc  of  the  angle  formed  by  the  first 
and  last  tangent  having  BT,  equal  and 
parallel  to  AT,  for  radius.  This  arc  is 
the  deviation  per  second  produced  by  the 
sum  of  fche  impulses  during  one  second 
and  which  would  remain  uniform  if  they 
were  to  cease.  If  the  force  of  gravita- 
tion would  cause  the  same  body  to  move 
towards  the  earth's  center  at  a  certain 
rate  after  it  had  been  applied  for  this 
same  length  of  time,  with  no  other  re- 
sistance than  that  of  inertia,  the  impel- 
ling force,  or  weight,  would  be  in  the 
same  proportion  to  this  centrifugal  force 
as  the  rate  of  falling  is  te  the  rate  of  de- 
parture from  the  first  tangent  at  the  end 
of  the  same  period  of  time.  As  the  ve- 
locity of  a  falling  body  at  the  end  of  the 
second  is  32.22  feet  per  second  the 
weight  of  the  revolving  body  will  be  in 
the  same  proportion  to  the  centrifugal 
force  as  32.22  is  to  the  arc  T^ ;  which 


may  be  expressed  by  the  equation 


32.220 
W 


=T^  in  which  C  is  the  centrifugal  force 
and  W  the  weight  of  the  moving  body. 
The  angle  formed  by  the  first  and  last 
tangent  is  equal  to  that  formed  by  the 
two  radii  at  the  same  points :  therefore, 
the  radius  AC  has  the  same  proportion 
to  the  arc  AB  as  the  tangent  AT=BT 
has  to  the  arc  T^  And  since  the  arc  AB 
IB  equal  to  the  tangent  B^  we  have  the 
proportion  AC  :  AB  : :  B<=AB  :  T^  or 
ACxT^=AB*.  AB  being  the  distance 
moved  in  one  second  is  the  velocity,  to 
be  denoted  by  Y :  and  AC  being  the  radius 
of  the  circle  is  denoted  by  B.     Then  B 

V" 
X  Tt=Y*  or  Tt=--.      In  the   equation 

32  22C  V 

— ':=—  =T^  substitute  for  T^itsvalue^; 

. ,  32.22c  V  ^  V'XW  ^  ,  ^ 
then—;;; — =:=r-  or  C=  ^  >  ^^^.     Now  let 


W     ~B 


32.22B' 


the  radius  which  has  been  determined  as 
that  of  a  stationary  curve  causing  the 
same  lateral  resistance  as  that  of  the 
straight  line  on  the  rotating  earth  be  sub- 
stituted for  B  in  this  equation.  It  will 
then  be 


c= 


WxV 


32.22  X  13750.965V  X 


cot. 

COS. 


or 


WXV 


X-^=C. 


443065.75       coi 


which  is  the  force  with  which  a  locomo- 
tive tends  to  leave  the  straight  track  at 
any  degree  of  latitude. 

Let  y,  the  velocity  of  the  locomotive, 
be  assumed  at  60  feet  per  second=41 
miles  per  hour,  and  W,  the  weight  at 
80,000  lbs. 

In  latitude  20°^^  ^^?P? =  3.74  lbs.= 


60x356.605 
lateral  impulse. 
80000 


In  latitude  40" 


60x190.340 
lateral  impulse. 
80000 


In  latitude  60 


60x141.165 
lateral  impulse. 
80000 


In  latitude  90 


60x123.070 
lateral  impulse. 


=  7.00  lbs.  = 


=  8.04  lbs.  = 


=  10.83  lbs.  = 


As  every  part  of  a  line  deflecting  about 
a  fixed  point  is  itself  deflecting  about 
any  of  ite  own  moving  pointo  at  the 
same  rate  and  in  the  same  direction,  the 
ends  "towards  the  fixed  point  deflecting 
in  a  contrary  direction  from  the  motion 
whUe  the  opposite  ends  deflect  in  the 
same  direction,  it  follows  that  all  the  de- 
flections north  of  the  equator  must  be 
towards  the  left  and  all  those  south  of 
the  equator  towards  the  right;  which 
would  cause  the  locomotive  to  tend  to 
the  right  in  northern  latitudes  and  to 
the  left  in  southern  latitudes. 

So  far  the  track  has  been  supposed  to 
be  located  upon  a  north  and  south  line, 
according  to  the  pretended  observa- 
tions. But  it  is  apparent  that  the  ef- 
fect is  the  same  upon  any  horizontal 
line  at  the  same  latitude,  for  all  such 
lines  that  can  be  drawn  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  sphere  radiating  from  a  com- 
mon point  must  all  deflect  at  the  same 
rate  hke  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  confined 
to  the  same  horizontal  plane.  So  that  a 
locomotive  upon  a  track  located  east  and 
west  will  be  subject  to  the  same  lateral 
impulse  as  that  on  the  one  north  and 
south,  the  only  difference  being  that  of 
quantity  according  to  latitude  and  di- 
rection according  to  position  with  rogard 
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to  the  equator.  The  motion  that  the 
lateral  impulse  was  confined  to  a  north 
and  south  track,  arises  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  e&ay  to  perceive  a  difference  in  rate 
of  motion  on  two  circles  of  different 
latitude,  and  that  a  body  endowed  with 
the  Telocity  of  one  being  transferred  to 
the  other  would  encounter  the  resist- 
ance arising  from  the  difference  of  ve- 
locities. But  this  yariation  of  the  cir- 
cles of  the  same  conical  zone  corresponds 
exactly  with  yariation  in  lateral  velocity 
of  equally  distant  points  on  the  deflect- 
ing tangent  which  describes  the  cone, 
or  any  other  lines  belonging  to  the  same 
small  horizontal  material  plane  which 
follows     the    describing    tangent,    and 


which  rotates  to  the  same  degree  which 
the  tangent  deflects.  The  rotation  of  the 
small  horizontal  planes  which  compose 
the  surface  of  the  sphere  is  the  sole 
cause  of  the  lateral  impulse  to  moving 
bodies  upon  it,  and  Uie  difference  of 
the  conical  circles  is  the  measure  of  the 
deflection  of  all  these  lines  alike.  There- 
fore as  the  observations  of  derailments 
have  been  credited  solely  to  north 
and  south  tracks,  this  proves  them 
to  be  purely  imaginary.  And  as  in  every 
case  of  derailments  the  cause  must  be 
one  involving  a  vastly  greater  force  than 
this  lateral  impulse,  it  could  have  no  ap- 
preciable effect  in  detenmning  the  di- 
rection. 


SOME  PRACTICAL  NOTES  ON   THE   SEASONING  OP 

BUILDING  WOODS. 


From  "The  Builder.** 


Thbbz  have,  perhaps,  been  as  many 
papers  written  relative  to  the  seasoning 
of  wood  asliave  been  contributed  to  the 
discussion  of  aoy  other  purely  technical 
question. 

The  subject  is  one  to  which  theorists 
in  particular  have  devoted  a  large  share 
of  their  attention.  The  matter,  indeed, 
has,  for  the  greater  part,  been  theoret- 
ically rather  than  practically  discussed, 
and  whilst  an  extreme  degree  of  atten- 
tion has  been  directed  to  issues  of  com- 
parative unimportance,  others  of  material 
importance  have  been  overlooked.  It  is 
hoped  by  this  paper  to  supply  some  of 
the  deficiencies  which  exist 

Commencing  upon  our  inquiries,  it  is 
perhaps  as  well,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
inquire  what  the  seasoning  of  wood  really 
amounts  to.  It  appears  to  be  a  prevalent 
notion  that  some  extraordinary  chemical 
effect  upon  the  juices  and  saps  of  wood 
is  brought  about  by  the  process  of  season- 
ing. Such  theories  as  are,  however,  held 
by  some  scientists  possess  very  little  in- 
terest to  those  who  make  use  of  wood 
only  as  a  constructive  material. 

For  practical  purposes  a  given  effect 
is  required.  Wood  is  required  to  be 
seasoned,  and  what  is  mainly  wanted  to 
be  Imoven  upon  the  subject  is,  what  is 


the  best  and  most  economical  method  of 
obtaining  the  desired  result  t  By  what 
is  commonly  known  as  seasoning  wood  is 
meant  nothing  more  than  drying  wood. 

Wood  is  to  be  dried  only  by  the  moist- 
ure being  evaporated  from  it.  It  is  an 
elastic  material,  and  in  degrees  as  the 
moisture  exudes  so  it  will  shrink.  It  is 
also  by  nature  somewhat  absorbent,  and 
it  will  therefore,  under  certain  conditions, 
attract  and  retain  moisture.  For  instance, 
if  highly  dried  wood-work  be  fixed  in  a 
thoroughly  damp  house,  the  wood  will 
absorb  some  moisture,  and  being  of  an 
elastic  nature,  it  will  re-expand  just  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  moisture  it 
has  absorbed.  When  the  house  has  be- 
come, dry,  the  wood  will  also  have  dried, 
and  the  result  of  the  expansion  and  after- 
wards of  the  contraction  will  be  a  number 
of  open  joints.  For  these  open  joints  the 
joiner  may  receive  much  censure,  although 
it  is  highly  possible  that  he  may  not  have 
been  at  all  in  fault  Indeed,  if  the  wood 
he  has  used  has  been  highly  dried  it  will, 
in  all  probability,  have  absorbed  more 
moisture  than  would  have  been  the  case 
if  it  had  only  been  partially  dried,  and  so 
when  it  shrinks  again  the  openings  left 
will  in  such  a  case  be  wider. 

Woodwork  to  be  fixed  in  a  newly- 
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erected  and,  consequently,  damp  build- 
ing, should  have  received  a  coating  of 
paint  before  being  fixed,  as,  in  such  a 
case,  it  will  not  absorb  moisture. 

These  remarks  may  suggest  the  in- 
quiry why  unpainted  woodwork  does  not 
continually  undergo  a  process  of  expan- 
sion and  contraction.  The  question  is 
not  a  difficult  one  to  reply  to,  although  it 
has  not  usually  been  answered  in  our  way. 

It  is  well  enough  known  that  wood,  in 
a  living  state,  forms  a  skin  over  any  ex- 
posed portion.  Thus,  if  a  branch  be 
lopped  off  a  tree,  the  injured  limb  for  a 
time  will  bleed  its  sap.  Nature,  however, 
supplies  its  own  protection  against  in- 
jury, and  a  thin  skin  is  soon  formed  over 
the  injured  part,  which  stays  the  bleed- 
ing. It  is  the  same,  to  some  extent, 
with  dead  as  with  living  wood.  Flooring- 
boards,  for  example,  which  have  been  laid 
down  for  ten  or  almost  any  other  number 
of  years,  will,  if  planed  over,  enter  upon 
a  second  process  of  shrinking  or  expan- 
sion, according  as  they  are  situated  in  a 
diy  or  humid  atmosphere.  To  season 
wood,  then,  is  simply  to  dry  it,  and  that 
means  nothing  more  than  evaporating 
the  moisture  from  it.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses, therefore,  we  have  only  to  inquire. 

First,  what  amount  of  seasoning  is  re- 
quired ? 

Secondly,  what  is  the  best  way  to  ac- 
complish the  seasoning  process  t 

The  issues  are,  consequently,  narrowed 
▼ery  considerably. 

When  we  ask  ourselves  what  amount 
of  seasoning  is  necessary,  we  must  hold 
steadily  in  view  the  requirements  of  the 
different  purposes  for  which  wood  is  used. 

And,  first  of  all,  it  should  be  clearly  ex- 
plained that  foreign- sawn  building  woods 
nndergo  a  limited  amount  of  seasoning 
before  they  leave  the  other  side  of  the 
water.  It  would  not  at  all  dj  to  store 
green  wood  into  the  un ventilated  holds 
of  ships,  for  if  such  a  thing  were  done, 
the  wood  would  at  once  commence  to 
^  sweat"  In  a  short  time  it  would  be- 
come covered  with  a  mildew,  and  the 
sap-wood  would  become  permanently  dis- 
colored ;  it  would  then  have  depreciated 
very  much  in  commercial  value.  To 
avoid  such  an  occurrence  the  wood  is 
for  a  time  seasoned  abroad  under  large 
wooden  sheds  before  being  shipped.  It 
is  in  consequence  of  being  seasoned 
under  sheds  that  it  usually  reaches  us 
Vol.  XXVin.— No.  2—9. 


of  such  an  excellent  color  and  clean  ap- 
pearance. 

The  bulk  of  the  foreign  building  wood 
imported  is  used  for  bearing  or  joisting 
purposes.  For  such  purposes  it  is  not 
necessary  that  it  should  be  at  all  sea- 
soned beyond  the  preliminary  seasoning 
it  undergoes  previously  to  shipment.  It 
is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that  old 
wood  is  in  any  way  better  for  bearing 
purposes.  A  kind  of  vague  idea  has 
generally  existed  that  old  wood  is  neces- 
sarily seasoned,  and  that  it  is  better  that 
it  should  be  seasoned. 

In  a  vague  way  this  view  is  held  to, 
and  yet  no  one  can  say  in  what  way 
bearing  wood  is  benefited  by  being  sea- 
soned. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  usually 
more  or  lees  injured  by  bei!^g  old 

At  the  timber-yiirds,  deals  are,  as  a 
rule,  most  indifferently  piled.  They  are 
not  generally  in  any  way  protected  from 
the  weather,  nor  are  they  stored  in  such 
a  manner  as  will  insure  any  water  which 
falls  upon  them  running  quickly  off  again. 
If  not  piled  so  that  air  can  circulate 
through  them,  and  if  moisture  be  present, 
decay  will  rapidly  supervene. 

If  the  sun's  rays  be  allowed  to  ap- 
proach the  ends  and  the  sides  of  deals, 
a  splitting  process  occurs.  Should  wet 
weather  then  follow,  these  cracks  will  be- 
come filled  with  moisture.  When  frost 
follows  upon  wet  the  splitting  process 
continues,  and  the  deals  often  become  in 
consequence  much  shaken.  Old  deals 
will  have  endured  these  contingencies, 
and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
they  will  not  have  escaped  scatheless. 
Cjusequently  it  is  better  on  the  whole 
to  emplov  perfectly  new  wood  for  all 
kinds  of  bearing  work. 

Wood,  however,  that  is  intended  to  be 
made  up  into  joinery  work  must  be  seas- 
oned. There  are  two  matters  to  be  consid- 
ered in  relation  thereto.  First,  the  wood 
has  to  be  dried.  Sec  ondly,  it  is  not  to  be 
injured  in  the  process  of  drying.  The 
injuries  that  can  be  done  to  the  ma- 
terial are  those  to  be  caused  by  the  sun, 
rain  and  frost,  and  by  the  dirt  if  it 
be  stored  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  a  large  town.  The  only  suf- 
ficient protection  against  these  influences 
is  a  suitable  shed  for  the  wood  to  be 
placed  under.  The  sides  and  the  ends 
of  the  shed  must,  of  course,  be  open  to 
admit    of    the  wind   circulating    freely 
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through  the  deals  or  boards  required  to 
be  dried.  Thus  all  that  is  required  is  a 
suitable  roof.  Such  a  roof  should  be  ex- 
ceedingly flat,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  con- 
yenient  piling  away  of  the  deals  or 
boards  under  it.  It  should  be  made  to 
well  overhang  so  as  to  serve  in  the 
double  capacity  of  a  sunshade  and  an 
umbrella  to  keep  off  the  sun  and  the 
rain.  It  should  also  be  made  capable 
of  being  raised  or  lowered  at  will,  so 
that  it  can  be  placed  just  over  any  pile. 
It  should  be  built  in  the  most  exposed 
part  of  the  builder's  premises,  for  no 
factor  is  so  important  in  relation  to  the 
seasoning  of  wood  as  is  the  wind.  If  it 
blows  a  gale,  so  long  as  it  does  not  up- 
set the  piles,  it  is  all  the  better  for  the 
purpose  of  seasoning. 

Deals  and  boards,  when  placed  for 
seasoning,  should  alike  be  separated 
at  regular  intervals  by  evenly  sawn 
strips  of  wood.  It  is  better  that 
boards  should  be  seasoned  when  lying  in 
a  horizontal  position,  because  they  are 
then  less  likely  to  twist  or  warp  whilst 
being  dried.  The  long  and  the  short 
pieces  should  be  piled  separately,  and 
in  no  case  should  a  long  deal  or  board 
*be  allowed  to  overhang  without  any  sup- 
port, or  it  will  be  oertsan  to  twist.  It  is 
worth  while  taking  care  in  this  respect 
of  those  intended  to  be  used  for  joinery 
purposes,  that  are  required  to  be  seas- 
oned at  all. 

Flooring-boards  will  probably  have  to 
be  seasoned  in  the  open,  because  room 
will  not,  probably,  be  found  for  them 
under  the  drying-sheds.  If  such  a  thing 
is  possible,  then  it  is  all  the  better,  but 
it  is  a  matter  of  less  importance  that 
flooring-boards  should  be  protected  from 
the  weather  than  any  other  kind  of  wood 
that  is  required  to  be  dried.  When 
flooring-boards  are  to  be  dried  in  the 
open,  it  is  better  that  they  should  be 
"  perched ''  on  their  ends  rather  than 
laid  out  in  a  horizonal  or  triangular 
form.  When  piled  in  a  triangular  form 
the  boards  are  exceedingly  liable  to  sway 
at  their  centers,  and  thus  they  will  be 
likely  to  dry  in  a  twisted  form.  They 
also  hold  at  times  a  considerable  amount 
of  water  in  such  a  case.  It  is  a  good 
plan,  when  stacking  flooring-boards  on  a 
perch  to  pile  the  boards  in  pairs  with 
their  face  sides  together,  as  in  such 
case  the  faces  of  the  boards  are  kept 


clean,  and  thus  the  necessity  of  replaning 
the  faces  of  the  boards  when  laid  is  ren- 
pered  unnecessary.  Seasoned  boards  will 
enter  upon  second  shrinkiDg  or  expansion 
process  if  their  newly-formed  skins  be  re- 
moved with  a  planing-iron.  There  are  those 
persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  drying 
their  flooring-boards  before  passing  them 
through  the  planing-machines.  This  is 
done  so  as  to  have  a  perfectly  clean 
board  when  laid,  but,  for  the  reasons 
given,  the  result  is  not  satisfactory,  and 
further  than  this,  clean  faces  can  be  pre- 
served by  adopting  the  practice  of  stack- 
ing  the  boards  in  pairs  to  dry. 

For  certain  processes,  such  as  mould- 
making,  for  instance,  wood  must  be 
highly  dried,  and  in  such  cases  ^'  stov- 
ing  "  may  be  resorted  to  with  advantage. 
The  main  reform,  however,  required  to 
be  effected  in  respect  to  the  seasoning 
of  building  wood  appears  to  be  the  more 
general  erection  of  suitable  and  sufficient 
drying-sheds,  having  open  sides  and  fiat^ 
movable  roofs.  Doubtless  the  erection 
of  such  sheds  necessitates  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  considerable  amount  of  money, 
but  it  is  as  well  to  bear,  in  mind  the  ad- 
mitted adage,  that  what  is  worth  doing 
at  all  is  worthy  of  being  done  well. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  most 
consumers  of  wood  suffer  heavily  through 
losses  incurred  in  consequence  of  the 
depreciation  of  stock  which  has  not 
been  sufficiently  well  cared  for.  A  well- 
designed  and  suitably  situated  drying- 
shed  will  permit  of  the  wood  which  is 
stored  under  it  being  perfectly  seasoned, 
and  yet  kept  free  from  grit  and  dust, 
whilst  the  havoc  which  the  sun,  the  rain, 
and  the  frost  usually  commit  upon  wood 
that  is  undergoing  the  process  of  being 
dried  will  be  altogether  avoided. 

It  should  be  well  borne  in  mind  that 
wood  often  suffers  very  much  in  conse- 
quence of  its  having  been  stored  away  in 
the  sale  timber-yards  without  any  sort 
of  protection,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
ere  long  some  protective  provisions,  in 
the  shape  of  sheds,  will  be  brought  into 
general  requisition  by  the  timber  mer- 
chants. Until  such  protective  provisions 
do  become  generally  established,  we  would 
strenuously  advise  builders  to  buy,  when 
possible,  newly-arrived  stock,  and  to  take 
care  themselves  of  that  portion  which 
they  intend  to  devote  to  joinery  or  other 
similar  purposes. 
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1.  Introductobt. — The  atomic  theory 
of  the  constitution  of  matter  in  general 
is  an  hypothesis  which  originated  so  far 
88  we  know  among  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers* but  was  held  by  them  merely  as 
part  of  certain  philosophical  and  meta- 
physical systems.  The  development  of 
the  atomic  and  molecular  theory  by  com- 
parison with  the  facts  of  nature  is  a  part 
of  modem  science  with  which  chemistry 
has  been  largely  concerned.  But  the 
Kinetic  theory  of  the  constitution  of 
gases  is  a  branch  of  this  theory  which 
does  not  lie  in  the  domain  of  chemistry 
bat  almost  exclusively  in  that  of  mathe- 
matical physics.  It  'is  a  working  hy- 
pothesis as  to  the  physical  nature  of 
gases,  and  attempts  to  conceive  of  and 
account  for  their  properties  by  a  definite 
mechanical  arrangement  of  atoms  and 
molecules. 

It  does  not  apply  to  solids  and  liquids 
since  they  are  regarded  as  possessing  a 
more  intricate  arrangement  mechanically 
considered,  and,  indeed,  gases  can  have 
the  supposed  simplicity  of  construction 
only  when  not  too  dense. 

It  may  be  that  the  hypothesis  is  not 
a  presentation  of  facts  at  all  true  to  nat- 
ure, it  may  be  that  the  ideas  embodied 
in  the  supposed  atomic  and  molecular 
constitution  of  matter  are  in  fact  untrue; 
nevertheless  the  multitudinous  cases  of 
agreement  between  the  mathematical 
conclusions  drawn  from  the  theory  with 
the  facts  of  nature  leave  hardly  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  mathematical 
relations  arrived  at  by  this  theory  ex- 
pressed substantially  actual  laws  of  nature. 
The  reason  of  this  may  bethatthemathe 
matical  expressions  are  of  more  general 
nature  than  the  special  physical  hypothe- 
sis  which  they  have  been  uned  to  ex- 
press, and  thus  are  possibly  true  while 
the  hypothesis  is  unixue. 

This  theory  is  not  merely  an  endeavor 
to  get  rid  of  metaphysical  and  other  dif- 
ficulties respecting  the  constitution  of 

*  Seeartlole  entitled  "Atom,**  in  the  Bnoyclopedla 
Brttaanloa,  VoL  m,  yth  edition. 


gases  by  predicating  phenomena  of  mole- 
cules and  atoms  because  they  are  so 
small  that  it  may  be  quite  impossible  to 
refute  assertions  made  respecting  them. 
On  the  contrary,  something  of  the  kind 
assumed  by  this  theory  has  place  in  nat- 
ure as  is  evident  from  spectroscopic  and 
other  evidence.  At  all  events,  the  theory 
is  in  many  points  so  nearly  coincident 
with  experimental  phenomena  that  it  is 
deservedly  regarded  as  a  part  of  modem 
science,  occupying  a  place  analogous  to 
that  of  the  undalatory  theory  of  light, 
as  a  useful,  perhaps  indispensable  instru- 
ment of  investigation.  The  deviations 
of  theory  from  experiment  are  in  many 
eases  fully  explained  as  in  other  applica- 
tions of  mechanics  to  complicated  mate- 
rial systems,  by  the  impossibility  of  solv- 
ing the  problem  in  its  most  general  and 
complicated  form,  for  which  reason  we 
are  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  a 
more  simple  result,  which  is  only  a  close 
approximation  to  the  case  which  we  had 
wished  to  treat. 

The  first  step  of  importance  in  the 
mathematical  investigation  of  this  theory 
was  taken  by  Daniel  Bernoulli, who  showed 
in  1738  how  the  pressure  exerted  by  gases 
may  be  accounted  for  on  this  theory. 

But  it  is  the  investigations  of  Clausius 
from  1857  onward,  followed  by  the  bril- 
liant discoveries  of  Maxwell  in  1860,  and 
more  recently  the  exteDded  researches  of 
Boltzemann,  published  during  the  last 
ten  or  fifteen  years  in  the  Wiener  SUZ' 
ungaherichte^  which  have  principally 
awakened  the  attention  of  physicists  to 
the  importance  of  the  theory,  and  led  to 
its  development  and  experimental  con- 
firmation. Others  have  made  important 
contributions  to  the  theory,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  Kronig,  whose 
first  paper,  in  1856,  anticipated  some  of 
Clausius  results ;  Joule,  whose  first  paper 
appeared  in  1851 ;  Nilyer  and  Watson 
whose  valuable  treatises*  have  done  much 


*Die  Klnetisohe  Theorieder  Oase,  pp.  888.  D.  O. 
E.  Meyer,  Sreslaa.  1977.  Tlie  Klnetio  Theory  of  Oasei, 
pp.  61.    H.  W.  Watoon,  M.A.,  Oxford,  1879. 
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to  render  the  theory  accessible  to  tlie 
student. 

2.  General  Statement  of  the  Theory. 
~The  Kinetic  theory  assumes  that  any 
given  volume  of  any  of  the  gases  con- 
sists of  a  great  number  of  separate  par- 
ticles which  are  almost  or  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  each  other.  These  particles 
are  usually  identified  with  chemical  mole- 
cules. In  a  state  of  equilibrium  these 
molecules  are  supposed  to  be  in  rapid 
and  independent  motion  in  straight  Hues. 
The  unoccupied  space  between  the  mole- 
cules is  assumed  to  be  very  large  com- 
pared with  that  actually  occupied  by  the 
molecules  themselves.  This  might  be  il- 
lustrated by  comparing  the  molecules  to 
a  swarm  of  insects  on  the  wing. 

It  must  happen  that  frequent  encount- 
ers will  occur  between  molecules  moving 
in  this  manner. 

The  length  of  the  path  between  the 
successive  encounters  of  the  same  mole- 
cule with  any  others  is  called  its  free 
path.  The  length  of  the  free  path  is, 
therefore,  very  great  compared  with  the 
dimensions  of  the  molecule  itself,  and 
the  time  occupied  by  an  encounter  is 
very  small  compared  with  that  consumed 
in  describing  a  free  path. 

The  theory  further  supposes  that  the 
sensible  heat  of  a  gas  exists  in  it  in  that 
form  of  energy  called  vis  viva  and  is  the 
total  energy  of  progressive  motion  of 
the  molecules,  so  that  when  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  gas  is  augmented  it  is  as- 
sumed that  the  average  velocity  of  its 
molecules  is  so  increased  that  their  aug- 
mented energy  of  translation  corresponds 
to  the  increase  of  temperature. 

As  to  the  velocity  of  the  molecules, 
Clausius'  first  investigations  were  made 
on  the  supposition  that  in  a  simple  gas, 
».e.,  one  which  is  not  a  mixture,  all  the 
molecules  have  the  same  velocity,  and 
the  results  obtained  on  this  supposition 
are  for  many  purposes  correct^  the  ve- 
locity supposed  being  simply  such  a 
mean  velocity  as  would  make  the  pro- 
gressive energy  equal  to  the  sensible 
heat. 

But  Maxwell  was  the  first  to  point  out 
that  whatever  be  the  original  distnbu- 
tion  of  velocities  there  is  but  one  final 
distribution  which  can  be  permanent,  a 
distribution  whose  only  law  is  the  law  of 
chance,  but  one  which  is  susceptible  of 
mathematical  statement  and  one  in  the 


average  of  a  very  large  number  of  mole- 
cules must  in  all  cases  give  the  same  re- 
sult. 

The  whole  path  of  a  molecule  will 
then  consist  of  a  broken,  zigzag  hue,  the 
straight  portions  of  which  will  be  of  un- 
equal length  and  in  every  possible  direc- 
tion, the  length,  direction,  and  velocity 
being  dependent  upon  the  laws  of 
chance.  Hence,  after  the  lapse  of  even 
a  considerable  interval  of  time,  a  mole- 
cule will  in  general  be  found  at  an  in- 
considerable distance  from  its  initial  posi- 
tion. 

It  has  often  been  furthermore  assumed 
that  the  molecules  are  perfectly  elastic 
or  perfectly  harc^,  or  both,  and  objections 
have  been  made  to  the  theory  on  this 
score,  but  assumptions  of  this  nature 
seem  not  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  the 
theory. 

3.  Clausius'  Theorem  Bespectino  the 
ViRiAL  OP  Stationary  Motion  — A  mate- 
rial system  is  said  to  be  in  stationary  mo- 
tion when  its  constituents  do  not  contin- 
ually depart  from  their  initial  position, 
and  their  velocities  do  not  continually  re- 
cede from  their  initial  values.  The  mole- 
cules of  a  gas  in  equilibrium  constitute 
such  a  svstem.  For  the  sake  of  clear- 
ness  let  the  system  of  molecules  under 
consideration  to  those  constituting  a  one 
unit  of  mass  of  gas  contained  within  im- 
pervious, immovable  walls,  although  the 
sume  laws  will  evidently  hold  in  case  the 
walls  are  merely  imaginary  boundaries 
conceived  as  separating  the  unit  of  gas 
under  consideration  from  other  surround- 
ing units. 

Let  m  be  the  mass  of  any  molecule  of 
this  gas  and  xyz  its  rectangular  co-or- 
dinates referred  to  any  origin ;  let  XYZ 
be  the  components  along  the  axes  of  xt/z 
respectively  of  the  resultant  of  all  the 
external  forces  acting  upon  the  molecule 
lit,  taken  as  positive  when  they  tend  to 
increwse  xyz  respectively. 

Now,  by  the  principles  of  the  differen- 
tial calculus,  we  have  the  identical  equa- 
tion 

as  may  be  seen  by  performing  the  differ- 
entiation expressed  in  the  first  two  terms. 
But  by  the  fundumental  principles  of 
dynamics  we  also  have 
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.     .    (2). 


Sabsiitaie  from  (2)  in  (1)  and  transpose, 

The  first  member  of  (3),  being  one- 
half  of  the  product  of  the  mass  by  the 
sqoare  of  the  velocity,  expresses  the  en- 
ergy of  progressive  motion  of  m  parallel 
to  X  at  any  instant  when  its  co-ordinate 
is  X  and  the  moving  force  along  x  is  X. 

To  find  the  average  value  of  this  en- 
ergy daring  any  interval  ^,  (3)  mast  be 
maltiplied  by  dt,  integrated  between  the 
limits  0  and  ^,  and  then  the  resalt  di 
vided  by  <,  this  being  the  ordinary  pro- 
cess for  finding  the  average  or  mean 
value  of  any  function  for  the  time  t. 

-(lH[-s/'x*-w- 

0 

The  first  and  last  terms  of  (4),  as  just 
stated,  are  expressions  for  the  average  or 
mean  values  of  the  corresponding  terms 
in  (3).  But  the  quantity  within  the 
square  brackets  is  of  a  different  nature ; 
it  is  the  difference  between  the  final  and 
initial  values  (as  expressed  by  the  sub- 
scripts) of  a  function  whose  final  and 
initial  values  may,  if  t  be  properly  chosen, 
be  equal.  But  it  is  unnecessary  so  to 
choose  t.  For,  by  reason  of  the  di- 
visor tj  it  appears  that  if  t  be  taken 
sufficiently  large,  the  term  under  con- 
sideration vanishes  even  though  the  final 
and  initial  values  are  not  equal,  since 
they  cannot  recede  indefinitely  from  each 
other.  That  they  cannot  so  recede  ap- 
pears from  the  identical  equation,  ob- 
tained as  was  (1) 


the  time'  t,  and  similarly  for  XYZ,  and 
let  x^y'z  be  the  corresponding  velocities 
along  the  axes.  Hence,  we  may  write  (4), 
and  the  two  similar  equations  with  re- 
spect to  the  axes  of  y  and  z,  as  follows : 


mar"="-a5X) 

my 
mz* 


(6). 


=yY^ 

in  which,  as  just  stated,  the  variables  ex- 
press average  values  during  the  interval 
^,  which  may  be  taken  so  large  as  to  give 
sensibly  constant  values. 

Let  the  unit  of  gas  under  consideration 
consist  of  n  molecules,  which  may  have 
equal  or  unequal  masses. 

Like  equations  apply  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  system  of  molecules  which 
may  be  distinguished  as  m,,  ?w,  .  .  .  r/?n  • 
Suppose  these  equations  formed  and  take 
their  sum. 


L-.    » 


(5). 


From  which  it  appears  that  the  term 
18  dependent  upon  the  products  of  quan- 
tities (co-ordinates  and  velocities)  which 
by  the  definition  of  stationary  motion 
coald  not  recede  indefinitely  from  their 
initial  values. 

Let  now  xyz  denote  no  longer  the 
actual  co-ordinates  of  m,  but  instead  the 
average  values  of  these  quantities  during 


-i:S,'*(a:X  +  yY-h2Z)  .  .  .  (7). 

The  first  member  of  (7)  is  the  total 
Kinetic  energy  of  the  system,  and  the 
last  member  is  called  the  virial  of  the 
system,  and  depends  upon  the  average 
forces  acting  upo  i  the  particles  and 
their  position. 

The  theorem  which  has  been  now  d©p 
monstrated  may  be  thus  stated :  I  he 
mean  kinetic  energy  of  a  system  in  sta- 
tionary motion  is  equal  to  its  virial. 

4.  External  Virial  and  Gaseous 
Pressure. — In  case  the  molecules  neither 
attract  nor  repel  each  other,  and  no 
forces  act  upon  them  except  the  external 
pressure  exerted  by  the  walls  of  the  ves- 
sel containing  them,  the  virial  of  this 
pressure  may  be  computed  as  follows: 
Let  the  closed  surface  containing  the 
unit  of  mass  of  the  gas  under  considera- 
tion be  of  any  shape  whatever.  It  is 
evident  that  the  pressure  of  the  enclosed 
gas  in  equilibrium  will  be  normal  to  the 
surface.  Let  p  be  the  intensity  of  this 
pressure  per  unit  of  area,  and  let  d^  be 
the  element  of  area  of  the  enclosing  sur- 
face, and  I  the  cosine  of  the  angle  which 
the  normal  to  it  makes  with  the  axis  of  x. 


ldS=di/dz 


(8). 


(9). 
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in  which  the  integration  in  the  second 
member  is  to  be  extended  over  the  en- 
closing surface  alone,  for  only  those 
molecules  are  acted  upon  by  the  pressure 
which  are  at  the  surface,  llie  last  in- 
tegral in  (9)  expresses  the  whole  volume 
V  enclosed  within  the  surface  and  does 
not  depend  upon  the  kind  of  molecules 
under  consideration.  The  sign  of  p  is 
opposite  to  that  of  X,  because  p  causes 
the  molecules  to  approach  each  other, 
while  X  tends  to  make  them  recede  from 
each  other. 

•••     by(y)   -i:5',*'arX=J/>u     .      .     (10). 

with  similar  equations  for  y  and  z,  which 
being  added  to  (10)  gi\e  the  total  ex- 
ternal yirial  due  to  the  pressure. 

.-.  by  (l)i2;'mix''-\-y"+z'')=ipv,(ll). 

in  which  v  is  the  volume  occupied  by  the 
unit  of  gas  considered,  and  n  is  the  num- 
ber of  molecules  in  it,  and  (10)  expresses 
the  relation  existing  between  the  total 
energy  of  the  progressive  motion  of  the 
molecules  to  the  volume  and  pressure  in 
case  the  molecules  neither  attract  nor  re- 
pel each  other. 

Now,  suppose  that  the  unit  of  gas 
under  consideration  consist  of  molecules 
^hich  are  all  of  the  same  kind,  i,  e.,  it  is 
not  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  gases,  then 
m,=?«„  etc.=w?n  J  x'*=xj^=x'\,  etc., 
etc.,  since  each  molecule  will  then  have 
the  same  mean  component  velocities. 
Let  z;'=a5"-hy'"  +  2^  then  (11)  may  be 
written  in  the  form 

^nmv^=ipv  (12). 

in  which  v^  is  the  mean  square  of  the 
velocity  of  the  molecules,  and  the  first 
member  is  the  mean  energy  of  translation 
of  all  the  molecules  in  the  unit  of  mass  of 
the  gas.  If  ^  is  the  mass  of  a  cubic  unit 
of  this  gas,  then 

nm=^v        ....       (13). 

in  which  either  side  of  the  equation  ex- 
presses the  unit  of  mads  of  the  gas  under 
consideration.  Eliminate  72m  from  (12) 
and  (13). 

.\     qv*=:Sp        .        .         .       (14). 

an  equation  which  enables  us  from  the 
known  values  of  p  and  q  to  compute  the 
value  of  V, 

Let  us  consider  the  atmospheric  air  for 
the  moment  to  be  sufficiently  near  by  a 
homogeneous  gas  for  our  purpose,  though 


in  fact  it  is  a  mixture  whose  different 
molecules  differ  slightly  in  mass. 

Take  the  mean  atmospheric  pressure 
at  p=:  21 16.4  lbs.  per  square  foot,  and 
the  product  of  the  weight  of  1  cubic 
foot  of.  air  at  32°  F.,  at  this  pressure 
(=0.080728  lbs.)  by  the  acceleration  of 
gravitation,  as  the  mass  g  =  0.80728  X 
'62^  from  which  we  obtain 

v=1591  ft.  per  sec.  for  air, 

a  velocity  which  does  not  from  that  of|a 
rifie  ball,  and  is  about  one  and  a  half 
times  that  of  sound. 

The  corresponding  velocities  for  the 
simple  gases  can  be  found  in  like  manner. 
Besides  the  above  value  for  air,  Clautdus 
gave,  in  1857,  the  following  values : 

For  oxygen,  v=1512.  ft. 
For  niteogen,  v=:1614.  ft 
For  hydrogen,  v=6048.  ft 

6.  Internal  Vibial  op  Molecular  At- 
traction AND  Repulsion. — The  magni- 
tude and  algebraic  form  of  the  internal 
virial  affords  pretty  decisive  evidence  as 
to  the  existence  or  non  existence  of  mole- 
cular attractions  or  repulsions  of  appreci- 
able amount.  In  order  to  compute  it  let 
r  be  the  distance  between  any  two  mole- 
cules m,  and  m,,  and  let  /{r)  be  the 
function  of  r,  which  expresses  the  law  of 
the  force,  the  value  of  which  is  positive 
in  case  it  be  a  repulsion,  and  negative  for 
an  attraction. 

+«:.^^A'-)  =  ^^^/«.  (15). 
r  V 

with  two  similar  equations  for  the  re- 
maining axes  Of  y  and  z  for  each  pair  of 

molecules,  in  which  — 2-  fg   the  cosine 

r 

of  the  angle  which  the  repulsion  which 
m.  exerts  on  m,  makes  with  the  axis  of 
a^  etc.,  etc. 

If  we  take  the  summation  of  the  three 
equations  for  each  pair  of  molecules  in 
the  system  by  taking  with  each  of  the 
n  molecules  all  the  others,  it  is  evident 
that  a  pair  of  terms  containing  the  quan- 
tities (sc,— SB,)'  and  (aj^— «,)'  will  appear 
and  other  pairs  of  the  same  form,  so  that 
the  summation  taken  in  this  manner  will 
be  twice  the  result  sought 
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Farthermoi^  (*i— *i)'+(y»— y,)' 
+  («.-a.)'=»^,etc. 

-i2,':2;r/\r)     .     .     .     (16). 
in  the  last  member  of  which  the  value  of 

S^  rf{r)  is  to  be  found  for  each  of  the  n 
molecnles  by  taking  with  each  one  all 
the  others,  and  then  these  separate  sum- 
mations are  to  be  added  to  form  the  sum 
totnl.  The  last  member  of  (16)  is  often 
written  with  the  coefficient  ^,  in  which 
case  ^rf{r)  is  to  be  taken  for  all  possible 
different  pairs  of  molecules. 

It  is  evident  that  the  expression  for 
the  internal  virial  in  (16),  as  also  that 
for  the  external  in  (11)  depends  in  no 
way  upon  the  axes  chosen  for  making 
the  summation,  for  the  results. obtained 
are  independent  of  the  axes.  But  in 
general  the  value  of  the  internal  virial 
in  (16)  depends  upon  the  form  of  the 
surface  enclosing  the  gas  under  consid- 
eration, unless  a  suitable  special  form  be 
assigned  to  the  friction  f{r)  which  ex- 
presses the  law  of  the  force.  Now  with- 
in the  limits  of  ordinary  experiment  the 
form  of  the  vessel  exerts  no  appreciable 
influence  upon  the  behavior  of  the  gas, 
for  let  the  values  of  the  external  and  in- 
ternal viiial  from  (11)  and  (16)  be  sub- 
stituted in  (7). 

-i:S,":^Y^/tr)  .  .  .  (17). 
First  suppose  the  unit  of  mass  of  the 
gas  enclosed  within  a  sphere  of  volume 
9,  and  next  within  a  long  narrow  tube  of 
the  same  volume.  The  first  member, 
which  is  the  total  energy  of  translation 
of  the  molecules  is  not  changed  if  the 
temperature  is  not ;  hence  unless  the 
last  term  be  constant  p  must  vary. 
But  p  being  invariable  within  the  limits 
of  ordinary  experiment  the  last  term  is 
constant. 

.-.     rf{r)-a,    .-.    /(r)=-     .     .     .    (18;. 

in  which  a  is  some  constant.  But  the 
law  of  force  expressed  by  (18),  which  is 
a  repulsion  inversely  as  the  distance 
would  cause  the  pressure  to  be  greater 
in  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  vessel. 
Hence  within  the  limits  of  experiment 
a=0  and  the  internal  virial  vanishes. 

In  the  computation  of  the  internal 
virial  the  virial  due  to  encounters  be- 


tween the  molecules  has  been  neglected, 
for  on  account  of  the  assumed  minute 
size  of  the  molecules  its  amount  may 
be  seen  to  be  small  as  follows :  In  an 
encounter  between  m,  and  m,,  X,=  — X, 


JB^X, -f-a;,X.=X,(aj,-a;,) 


.  (19). 


in  which  (a,— a;,)  is  the  projection  upon 
X  of  the  distance  between  the  centers  of 
the  molecules  at  the  instant  of  en- 
counter, which  has  been  assumed  to  be 
small,  an  assumption  which  will  be  justi- 
fied later.  We  shall  also  endeavor  here- 
after to  take  into  further  consideration 
the  effect  of  very  feeble  forces  acting  be- 
tween the  molecules  as  well  as  that  of 
the  encounters. 

Several  demonstrations  have  been 
given  of  (11)  besides  that  by  means  of 
the  virial,  all  of  them  assuming,of  course, 
that  no  molecular  attractions  or  repul- 
sion exist.  The  special  advantage  of 
this  demonstration  is  that  certain  ob- 
scurities are  avoided,  and  no  assumption 
is  made  as  to  the  elasticity  or  want  of 
elasticity  of  the  molecules ;  and  further, 
in  (17)  is  a  term  dependent  upon  the 
internal  forces  which  can  be  employed 
when  it  shall  seem'  best  to  consider 
them. 

6.— Extension  of  Olausius'  Thbobem 
OF  THE  Virial  to  Rotations. — ^The  author 
has  ventured  to  propose  the  following 
investigation  of  the  virial  of  rotations 
and  rotary  velocities  of  bodies  in  sta- 
tionary motion  analogous  to  that  given 
by  Clausius  for  translations. 

Let  a,  ^,  <?,  be  the  moments  of  inertia 
of  any  molecule  m  with  respect  to  its 
principal  axes.     Let 

dd     d<p     dip 
'dt  '  W  '  ^ 

be  the  angular  velocities  about  these 
principal  axes,  then  are  &^  $,  (p  angular 
CO  ordinates  with  reference  to  same  ini- 
tial lines  yet  to  be  assumed. 

Let  L,  M,  N  be  respectively  the  com- 
ponents about  these  axes  of  the  result- 
ant of  all  the  couples  acting  upon  the 
molecule. 

Then  by  Enler's  equations  of  rotary 
motion 

^^    r.       Kd(p  dm    ^ 
«-5?=^*-''>^--^+I'-    •   •  (20). 

We  also  have  the  identical  equation, 
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1  ^(m-^lR^^-l^^\fi 


■  (21). 


as  appears  by  performing  the  differentia- 
tion expresBek  in  the  first  two  terms. 

Substitute  from  (20)  in  (21)  and  trans- 
pose 


-    i©"=J>Hi<.-.« 


dt  dt    .2 


(22). 


The  first  member  of  (22)  being  one- 
half  of  the  product  of  the  moment  of 
inertia  about  one  of  the  principal  axes 
by  the  square  of  the  angular  velocity 
about  that  axis  expresses  the  energy  of 
rotation  about  that  axis. 

Now  find  the  average  value  of  this 
energy  during  the  interval  t  as  was  done 
in   (3),   and  let   0,  d\  L,  &c.,   be   now 

used  to  express  mean  values  of  d.  -r-L) 

&;c.,  for  the  molecule  m. 

We  then  obtain  from  (22)  an  equation 
which  with  the  two  similar  ones  with  re- 
spect to  the  remaining  principal  axes 
may  be  written 

b(p'^=z-(pK-{c-a)(pil''ffy    .     .     (23). 
Oiin  =.-^'N  -(a-6)^6^>') 

in  which  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the 
quantities  d  %  (p'^y  <p'*,  in  the  first  mem- 
bers are  not  the  squares  of  the  quanti- 
ties represented  by  ©',  (p\  <//  in  the  sec- 
ond members,  for  in  the  first  members 
the  quantities  are  the  mean  squares  of 
all  the  numerical  values  of  the  angular 
velocities  and  no  account  is,  therefore, 
taken  of  their  signs.  But  the  mean  values 
of  d\  (p\  fp'  in  the  second  members  of 
(23)  are  each  zero,  because  on  the  aver- 
age there  must  apparently  be  as  many 
and  as  large  positive  as  negative  angular 
velocities  about  any  one  of  the  axes. 
The  last  terms  of  (23),  therefore,  vanish, 
whatever  may  be  the  mean  values  of 
d,  (p,  ip. 
Now  let 

L=p,X,    M=/>,T,    N=p.Z    .    .    (24). 

in  which  Y,  X,  Z  have  same  significations 
as  in  (6)  and  (7),  there  is  p,  the  mean 
value  of  the  arm  of  the  couple  L,  etc. 
.    Also  let 

0p,=aj,      <pp^=y,    S^P,=2.     .     .     (26). 


which  equations  wiU  fix  the  initial  lines 
from  which  0,  ^,  tp  are  measured. 

Hence  by  (24)  and  (25)  we  may  write 
(23)  thus— 

a0'*=:-0L  =-jrX) 

b<p"=-<p^=-yYy    .    .    (26). 
c^'«=~^N=-«Z) 

Now  take  the  sum  of  equations  (26)  for 
n  molecules, 

.-.     i2*(a0"  +  ^ip'«+c^'')= 

-i2'.*(a;X  +  yT-f2Z).     .     (27). 

the  first  member  of  which  is  the  total 
energy  of  rotation  of  the  molecules  of  the 
gas,  and  the  second  member  is  the  virial 
which  is  to  be  computed  as  in  (7). 

.-.     by  (10)     ^2^ae'^=z\pv    .     .     (28). 

.-.     {:E^{a&^  +  h(p'^  +  ciP'*)=ipv  .  (29). 

From  (11)  and  (29)  it  appears  that  in 
general  the  mean  energy  of  translation 
i^  equal  to  the  mean  energy  of  rotation, 
and  that  the  total  kinetic  energy  of  a 
gas  is  one-half  due  to  progressive  mo- 
tion and  one-half  to  rotation. 

We  have  said  that  this  is  true  in  gen* 
eral,  we  must,  however,  except  the  cases 
in  which  one  or  more  of  the  couples  Li, 
M,  N  vanish  identically  L,  M,  N  may 
evidently  all  three  so  vanish  when  the 
molecules  are  in  effect  smooth  spheres, 
and  a  single  one  of  them  may  vanish 
when  the  molecules  are  in  effect  smooth 
solids  of  revolution. 

In  case  L=M=N— 0  we  must  have 
in  (24)  p,=p,=p,=0,  and  Eqs.  (25)  are 
then  impossible,  but  by  recurring  to  (23) 
we  see  that  the  energy  of  rotation  about 
ea(*h  axis  vanishes. 

In  case  only  L=0,  the  total  energy  of 
rotation  is 


\,2;'{b'q>  +  c4'')^pv   . 


(30). 


From  (11)  and  (30)  it  appears  that  in 
this  case  the  energy  of  rotation  is  two- 
thirds  that  of  translation,  and  the  total 
kinetic  energy  is  two-fifths  of  it  rotary 
and  three  fifths  progressive. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  suppose 
that  the  preceding  investigation  applies 
only  to  molecules  in  which  <ibc  remain  con- 
stant, although  it  appears  not  unreason- 
able hypothesis  to  suppose  that  the  mole- 
cules of  any  substance  are  unchanged  by 
change  of  state  of  aggregation,  and  that 
whether  a  substance  be  solid,  liquid,  or 
gaseous,   the  molecules  of  which  it  is 
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composed  may  be  regarded  as  nearly 
rigid,  i.  «.,  incapable  of  deformation  to 
any  considerable  extent  by  finite  forces, 
which  is  equivalent  to  supposing  abc 
constant. 

It  should  be  further  noticed  that  in 
case  b=c  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
as  we  have  done  that  the  mean  values  of 
B\  cp\  ib'  vanish,  for  we  shall  evidently 
then  have  ^'=^' ;  and  the  two  equations 
h=^Cs  and  (p'=fp^  are  suflScient  to  enable 
us  to  derive  (26)  and  (27)  from  (23). 
The  hypothesis  that  6=c  must  in  many 
cades  be  correct,  and  it  may  perhaps  be 
shown  in  all  cases  not  to  be  far  from 
true,  when  (27)  will  be  approximately 
true  from*  this  reason  alone. 

7.    TEBftPBAATUBE,  VoLUME  AND  PbESSURE. 

— The  first  member  of  (11)  is  the  mean 
energy  of  the  progressive  molecular  mo- 
tion of  a  unit  of  mass  of  gas :  and  since 
heat  is  known  to  be  energy,  this  energy 
is  ordinarily  assumed  to  be  the  quantity 
of  sensible  heat  in  the  unit  of  gas,  as 
stated  in  Art.  2. 

It  would,  however,  be  apparently  more 
correct  to  assume  that  the  sensible  heat 
is  the  total  kinetic  energy,  rotary  and 
progressive.  But  since  it  has  been  shown 
that  in  any  given  gas  these  quantities 
have  a  fixed  ratio  to  each  other,  this  as- 
sumption makes  no  change  in  the  equa- 
tiouB  employed.  The  mean  progressive 
energy  in  either  supposition  is  propor- 
tional to  and  measured  by  the  absolute 
temperature  r  of  the  gas,  i.  e.,  r  is  to  be 
reckoned  from  a  state  devoid  of  energy. 

Let  k  be  the  specific  heat  of  the  gas  at 
constant  volume,  measured  in  ft.  lbs., 
then  the  statement  just  made  is  expressed 
by  the  equation 

i2,^m{x'*  +  t/'*+z'^)=iakr  ,     .  (31). 

in  which  a  denotes  what  fraction  of  the 
total  heat  kr  contained  in  the  gas  exists 
in  it  in  the  form  of  progressive  molecular 
motion. 

If,  in  (17),  we  let/'(r)  =  -R,  then-t-R 
expresses  the  mean  attractive  inter- 
molecular  force. 

If  also  we  let  a  single  sign  of  summa- 
tion denote  the  sum  with  respect  to  all 
possible  pairs  of  molecules,  we  obtain  on 
substituting  (17)  thus  modified  in  (31), 

aA;r=i/w  +  Ji:rR    ....     (32). 

in  which  it  should  be  noticed  that  for  a 
given  value  oipv  the  greater  the  attrac- 


tion between  the  molecules  the  higher 
the  temperature,  so  that  a  perfect  gas, 
i.  €.,  one  having  no  intermolecular  attrac- 
tions, is  at  a  higher  temperature  than  one 
whose  molecules  attract;  a  remarkable 
result,  the  bearing  of  which  seems  here- 
tofore to  have  been  overlooked,  but 
which  will  appear  later. 

If  the  effect  the  mutual  attractions 
and  repulsions  be  neglected,  we  may 
write  (32)  in  the  form 


pv=cr 


(33). 


where  for  brevity  c=|a^. 

It  is  seen  that  (83),  which  is  here 
derived  from  theoretical  considerations 
alone,  is  the  equation  expressing  the 
empirical  law  of  Gay  Lussac  for  the  so- 
called  perfect  gases,  and  it  also  includes 
Boyle's  law.  We  may  therefore  consider 
(33)  to  express  the  laws  obeyed  by  a  sys- 
tem of  molecules  having  no  mutual  at- 
tractions or  repulsions,  and  moving  in  a 
space  infinitely  larger  than  that  occupied 
by  the  molecules  themselves;  if,  how- 
ever, an  appreciable  fraction  of  the  whole 
space  in  which  they  move  is  occupied  by 
the  molecules  themselves,  the  effect  of 
encounters  between  them  will,  on  the 
whole,  be  that  of  a  feeble  repulsion  ;  for 
owing  to  their  assumed  hardness  their 
centers  cannot  approach  within  a  certain 
distance  of  each  other.  All  the  minute 
interactions  between  the  molecules,  at- 
tractive or  repulsive,  which  interfere  with 
the  rigorous  exactness  of  (33)  are  in- 
cluded in  the  last  term  of  (32)  which 
seems  to  be  of  such  importance  to  the 
exactness  of  the  theory  as  to  demand 
more  close  scrutiny  than  it  has  heretofore 
received. 

Let  the  temperature  of  the  gas  be  aug- 
mented by  the  small  amount  dr,  the  re- 
maining variables  in  (32)  will  also  suffer 
variations  expressed  by  the  equation 

akfdt=^cHpv)+^^d(rB.)    .     .  (34). 

in  which,  considering  for  the  moment 
the  interactions  of  a  single  pair  of  mole- 
cules only, 

d(rB,)=Bdr-{-rdR     ....     (35). 

B  and  r  expressing  mean  values  for  the 
pair  considered. 

The  term  "Rdr  in  (35)  is  evidently  the 
work  performed  in  increasing  the  dis- 
tance of  the  pair  of  molecules  by  the 
amount  dr  against  their  mutual  attraction 
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R,  and  is  an  amonnt  of  work  which  will  tiye  amount  cannot  be  found  while  the 
then  exist  in  the  gas  in  the  form  of  po-  function,,  which  B  is  of  r,  is  unknown, 
tential  energy.  The    experiments    of    Thomson    and 

The  term  rdB,  in  (35)  expresses  the  Joule*,  in  making  air  and  other  gases  ex- 
amount  of  variation  of  energy  involved  in  pand  freely  in  passing  through  a  porous 
the  variation  of  the  mean  attraction.  In  plug  enable  us  to  compare  (34)  and  (3o) 
case  R  is  a  function  r,  e/B  will  depend  |  with  the  results  of  experiment, 
upon  r  and  dr.  But  B  may  be  also  a  <  In  the  experiments  now  considered 
function  of  r,  as  seems  quite  evident  from  j  the  variation  of  temperature  is  very 
the  phenomena  observed  near  the  point  small,  and  the  gases  obey  the  law  of 
of  condensation  of  gas,  where  for  ex- 1  Boyle  so  closely  that  we  are  at  liberty  to 


ample  carbonic  acid  gas  is  undoubtedly 
brought  into  a  state  more  nearly  fulfill- 
ing Boyle's  law  by  dimply  increasing  the 
temperature  at    constant    volume,    and 


assume  d{pv)=Oj 

.-.  by  (34)    akdr=^2{B,dr-^rdR)  .  (37). 

in  which  the  second  member  depends 


constant  volume    implicitly  involves    a !  upon  mean  intermolecular  forces  and  die- 
constant  mean  value  for  r.  '  tances.  If  we  take  the  hypothesis  of  (36), 


If  the  sign  of  rdR  is  positive,  the 
amount  of  energy  employed  becomes  po- 
tential ;  if,  however,  it  is  negative,  it  is 
an  amount  of  potential  energy  previously 
stored  which  is  now  set  free.  The  latter 
is  undoubtedly  the  fact,  which  perhaps 
may  appear  more  clearly  when  we  say 
that  when  the  gas  is  raised  to  such  a 
temperature  that  it  is  completely*  dis- 


aA:(?r=J2^(l-0r-Vr)   .     .     .  (38). 

in  which,  owing  to  the  expansion  of  the 
gas,  dr  is  positive.  The  experiments 
showed  dr  to  be  invariably  negative,  thus 
agreeing  with  the  previous  statement 
that  (1— t)  is  probably  negative. 

The  explanations  of  this  experiment 
ordinarily  given  appear  to  be  erroneous, 
although  they  likewise  make  dr  negative. 


Bociated,  and  all  attractionB  beWeen  its  ^^^  explanation  assumes  in  effect  that 
molecules  and  atoms  are  completely  de- 1  ^^^^  intermolecular  work  depends 
stroyed,  then  all  the  potential  energy,  in-  .  -     .        -.  .         ,.*'.. 


termolecular  and  interatomic,  which  has 
been  stored  in  the  gas,  will  be  set  free 
and  become  kinetic.  1  he  term  rdB,  ex- 
presses then  the  amount  set  free  during 
the  variation  dr. 


upon  terms  of  the  form  Bt/f ,  and  further 
states  that  this  work  must  be  done  at  the 
expense  of  the  sensible  heat  of  the  gas, 
thereby  attempting  to  apply  the  princi- 
ple of  the  conservation  of  energy  to  the 

m      ,  .  .  ^.         .  ,,         ,  ..       case  in  hand.    This  is  stated  mathemati- 

To  obtom  a  conception  of  the  relative  ^    ^    ^j^^  equation 

magnitude  of  the  terms  m  (35)  let  us  ■, 


take  the  hypothesis  that  B  is  a  function 
of  r,  expressed  by  the  equation  B=/r  -  *, 

••.     Bflrr=/r-*rfr,     rcfB=-«/r-<Jr, 

r(/B=— jBcfr     ....     (36). 

from  which  it  appears  that  when  the  at- 
traction varies  as  the  inverse  i  the  power 
of  the  distance  the  energy  set  free  is  i 
times  that  which  becomes  potential.  Dif- 
ferent values  of  t,  all  greater  than  unity, 
have  been  proposed  by  various  physicists 
to  represent  approximately  the  actual  at- 
traction. 

On  the  other  hypothesis  suggested, 
namely,  that  B  is  a  function  of  r,  such 
that  B  decrease  as  r  increases,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  term  rdB,  is  negative ;  and, 
as  has  been  stated,  that  signifies  that 
potential  energy  becomes  kinetic  by  in- 
creasing temperature,  although  the  rela- 


\kdT  +  ^(B,dr)=0 


(39) 


in  which  A  is  a  numerical  coefficient.  By 
comparing  this  with  (37),  when  terms  of 
the  form  rdB  are  neglected,  it  appears 
that  the  assumed  equation  (39)  has  its 
terms  in  Bdr  of  the  wrong  sign.  Ac- 
cording to  the  theorem  of  the  virial  as 
expressed  in  (37),  the  experiment  should 
have  given  dr  positive  when  terms  in 
rdB  vanish ;  but  they  do  not  so  vanish, 
and  (37)  is  the  correct  equation  of  the 
conservation  of  energy.  The  mistake  in 
(39)  is  the  assumption  without  proof  that 
the  internal  work  depends  only  upon 
terms  of  the  form  Bdr.  The  introduction 
of  the  principle  of  the  conservation*  of 
energy  gave  the  correct  sign  to  dr^  not- 
withstanding this  assumption,  for    the 

*Phil.  Trans.  R.  Soo.  Lond.,  1858,  1854,  1808;  or 
WQliner*8  Bzperimental  Phyiik,  8to  ttafl.  1875^  fid.  1^ 
S.461. 
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form  of  the  expreseion  for  the  internal 
work  is  here  of  no  consequence ;  but  in 
other  cases,  where  the  principle  of  the 
conservation  of  energy  could  not  be  em- 
ployed, the  assumption  that  the  internal 
work  is  expresst*d  by  terms  of  the  form 
"Rdr  has  led  to  erroneous  results,  contra- 
dicting experiment.  This  is  notably  true 
respecting  the  ratio  of  the  specific  heats 
discussed  in  Art  8. 

The  well-known  behavior  of  carbonic 
acid  and  other  gases,  as  they  approach 
the  point  of  condensation,  also  shows  that 
the  terms  in  Rc/r  and  rdB,  are  of  opposite 
sign,  the  latter  being  numerically  the 
larger. 

Let  a  unit  of  gas  be  compressed  at 
constant  temperature  until  its  pressure 
is  increased  by  an  amount  dp,  then  dr=0 
and  (34)  becomes 

'-pdo==vdp:=z^2(Bdr-^rdR)  .  (40). 

in  which  do  and  dr  are  negative,  because 
the  gas  is  compressed ;  hence  —pdv  and 
vdp  are  both  positive,  but  "Rdr  is  nega- 
tive. Experiment  shows  that  for  a  given 
increment  dp,  the  decrement  dv  (and 
hence  the  term  — pdv)  is  numerically 
larger  than  it  should  be  by  Boyle's  law, 
«.«.,  than  when  the  intermolecidar  forces 
vanish.  If  the  terms  in  Bdr  were  alone 
considered,  they  would,  since  they  are 
negative,  decrease  rather  than  increase 
^pdv;  hence  it  must  be  the  terms  in 
rdB,  which  cause  the  observed  nimierical 
increase  in  dv. 

In  the  case  just  treated  the  signs  of 
both  terms  of  c?(rR)  are  the  opposite  of 
those  in  the  case  of  free  expansion  pre- 
viously treated,  because  here  compression 
takes  place,  and  as  is  seen  kinetic  energy 
is  set  free  by  the  terms  in  Befr,  but  a  rda- 
tively  larger  amount  is  transformed  into 
potential  energy  by  terms  in  rdR. 

Berthelot*s*  principle  of  the  maximum 
work  {ue.,  maximum  heat)  of  chemical 
decomposition  states  that  every  chemical 
change,  accomplished  without  the  inter- 
vention of  energy  from  without,  tends  to 
the  production  of  the  body,  or  the  system 
of  bjdies,  which  set  free  the  most  heat. 

This  is  announced  as  a  law  resting  for 
its  proof  upon  a  vast  array  of  experi- 
mental evidence,  and  is  evidently  of 
fundamental  importance  to  the  theory  of 
chemistry.   It  seems,  however,  to  depend 

*  Bmai  de  Htehaalqae  Ch^miqae,  1879,  t.  2,  p.  421. 


theoretically  upon  the  mechanical  princi- 
ples involved  in  (34),  for  at  the  instant  of 
chemical  decomposition  the  atoms  must 
be  regarded  as  separate  bodies,  obeying 
the  laws  of  stationary  motion. 

In  order  to  introduce  the  CDndition  of 
no  exchange  of  energy  with  external 
bodies,  let  dv=0.  .-.  pdo=Oy  i.e.,  there 
is  no  work  of  expansion  against  external 
pressure,  and  if  vdp  be  small  enough  to 
be  neglected,  then  (37)  may  be  applied 
to  this  case.  It  appears,  however,  that 
the  ordinary  conditions  of  experiment 
from  which  the  law  was  deduced  would 
be  better  represented  by  supposing  the 
pressure  constant,  i.  6.,  dp=0,  .*.  vdp=Of 
in  which  case  pdv  the  external  work  is, 
as  appears  from  experimental  evidence  in 
general  so  inconsiderable  as  not  to  affect 
the  correctness  of  the  law,  so  that  (37) 
may  be  considered  in  this  case  also  to  ex- 
press approximately  the  relations  to 
which  it  is  desired  to  give  expression. 

Considering  now  the  case  when  dv=Oy 
the  terms  in  ^37)  in  "Rdr  are  inconsider- 
able, since  the  mean  distance  of  the  atoms 
cannot  be  greatly  changed  when  the  total 
volume  is  constiant.  But  the  terms  in 
rdB,  depend  principally  upon  the  incre- 
ment dB,  of  the  attractions  of  the  atoms 
in  the  final  chemical  arrangement  over 
those  in  the  initial.  If  the  atoms  in  the 
final  arrangement  obey  the  greater  attrac- 
tions, then  rdH  is  positive,  and  by  (37) 
heat  is  set  free,  or  ihe  temperature  of  the 
body  raised.  Thus  it  appears  that  Ber- 
thelot's  principle — that  of  several  possible 
chemical  decompositions  in  an  isolated 
body,  that  one  will  occur  which  sets  free 
the  largest  quantity  of  heat — ^follows  as  a 
consequence  of  the  axiomatic  principle 
that  the  more  powerful  interatomic  at- 
tractions will  always  determine  the  re- 
arrangement of  the  atoms  into  molecules. 

8.  Ratio  of  the  Specific  Heat  at 
Constant  PasssaRE  to  that  at  Constant 
YoLOHE  — Let  /ek  be  the  specific  heat  at 
constant  pressure,  and  k  that  of  constant 
volume,  in  foot  lbs.,  then  is  their  ratio  JH 
a  quantity  which  has  been  determined 
experimentally  for  a  number  of  gases 
with  considerable  accuracy.  Its  theoreti- 
cal value  can  be  found  as  follows : 

Let  the  temperature  of  a  unit  of  mass 
of  gas  be  augmented  by  dr  at  constant 
pressure ;  let  dh  be  the  total  amount  of 
heat  imparted, 

dhz^Kkdt. 
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Let  ds  be  the  increment  of  the  sensible 
heat, 

ds^kdr. 

Let  dto  be  the  external  work  performed, 

du>=pdv; 
.-.  by  (34)  rfw=|«Mr-J2tf(rR). 

Let  dw^  be  the  internal  energy  em- 
ployed against  intermolecular  forces, 
then,  as  has  been  previously  shown. 

du}^-2d{rB,), 

in  which  let  2d(rB.)=/3kdT,  then  /3  ex- 
presses how  large  a  fraction  dio^  is  of  ds ; 
and  as  has  been  shown  in  Art.  7,  /3  is 
almost  certainly  negative  for  gases. 
We  may  then  write 

dio  +  dw^  =:i{a  +  /3)kdr. 

Let  dw^  be  the  internal  work  done 
within  the  molecule  against  interatomic 
forces ;  and  if  we  let 

dto^=^ykdTy 

then  y  expresses  what  fraction  dw^  is  da. 
On  the  hypothesis  that  molecules  are 
solids  whose  atoms  stand  at  nearly  in- 
variable distances  at  all  temperatures, 
but  whose  atomic  attractions  are  de- 
creased as  the  temperature  rises,  y  would 
consist  almost  entirely  of  terms  in  rdB^ 
and  so  be  always  negative. 

But  the  total  heat  imparted  being 
equal  to  the  sum  of  its  parts, 

dh=d3-hdw  +  du)^-{-dw^  .    .     .  (41). 

Substitute  the  values  of  the  various  terms 
in  (41),  which  have  been  just  given,  and 
divide  by  kdr, 

...         ^=l+|a  +  |/?4.y     .     .      (42), 

in  which,  as  previously  seen,  /3  and  y  are 
most  probably  negative  but  quite  small. 
Suppose  for  the  moment  that 

ifi-\-y=0      ....      (43), 

i,  e.,  the  intermolecular  and  interatomic 
forces  vanish,  in  which  case,  as  shown 
previously,  a  has  the  values  1,  |,  ^,  ac- 
cording as  the  molecules  are  regarded  as 
solid  spheres,  solids  of  revolution,  or  of 
other  figure. 

.*.   by  (42),  when  a=1.0,  0.6,  0.5, 
then  a:=1.67,  1.4,  1.33. 

The  vapor  of  mercury  is  perhaps  the 
only  gas  regarded  by  chemists  as  non- 
atomic,  and  for  it  Kimdt  and  Warburg* 

*Poffff.  Ann.,  1876 ;  Bd.  167,8.  868. 


found  K=1.67.  In  this  case  it  would  be 
difficult  to  conceive  v  to  have  a  value 
differing  from  zero ;  nence,  also  for  this 
gas,  )^=0  within  the  limits  of  experi- 
mental accuracy,  i.e.,  the  forces  between 
the  molecules  are  insensible. 

Atmospheric  air  is  almost  entirely  com- 
posed of  gases  whose  molecules  are  con- 
sidered to  be  diatomic,  and  hence  are 
supposed  to  be  figures  of  revolution.  A 
considerable  number  of  determinations  of 
a;  for  air  by  the  most  eminent  do  not  dif- 
fer much  from  the  mean  value  1.405, 
while  the  derived  from  Begnault's  most 
accurate  determination  of  tiie  velocity  of 
sound  is  1.3945,  which  numbers  are 
taken  from  Wiillner,*  who  treats  this 
subject  at  length. 

As  to  other  diatomic  gases,  as  H,, 
0„  N,,  CO,  NO,  HCZ,  the  most  probable 
experimental  values  of  a;  lie  between  1.41 
and  1.39,  as  given  by  Meyer,t  and  so  far 
as  these  numbers  show  anything  they 
confirm  the  truth  of  (43)  for  this  kind  of 
gases  also. 

All  experimental  determinations  of  K 
for  gases  whose  molecules  consist  of 
more  than  two  atoms,  lie,  so  far  as 
known,  between  1.33  and  1.25,  and  in 
some  cases  it  would  appear  that  the  value 
of  f/^  +  v  must  be  decidedly  negative. 
This  is  tue  case  in  which  from  the  num- 
ber of  atoms  in  the  molecules  we  should 
expect  the  interatomic  action  to  appear 
in  more  marked  degree.  It  should  be 
noticed  that  a  is  not  itself  independent 
of  /i  and  y,  and  the  form  of  its  depen- 
dence upon  them  could  be  expressed 
were  it  possible  to  state  what  function  B 
is  of  r  and  r.  But  this  fact  will  not  ap- 
parently reverse  the  nature  of  the  restdt 
we  have  obtained  by  supposing  a  con- 
stant. Especially  is  this  the  case  if  y  if 
j  numerically  much '  larger  than  ^  as  has 
!been  shown  to  be  extremely  probable, 
knowing  as  we  do  that  the  interatomic 
attractions  are  strong  and  the  intermole- 
cular feeble.  These  considerations  add 
to  the  probability  of  the  correctness  of 
the  hypothesis  that  molecules  are  hard, 
smooth  bodies. 

Watson,  in  his  treatise,}  regards  it  as 
impossible  that  ff  nnd  y  can  have  nega- 
tive values,  and  so  finds  the  experimental 

^  Lehrbuch  der  Experimental  Fhysik,  8te  Rnfl.  187R 
Bd.8.  S.461. 
t  KInetiBobe  Theorie  der  Oase,  1876,  S.  90. 
t  Kinetic  Theory  of  Oases,  1870^  p.  86. 
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results  inexplicable,  while  Boltzmann,* 
in  his  paper  Ueher  die  Nature  der  Qas- 
molecule^  with   whose  conclusions    mine 

•Sltzb.  d.  Weln.  Akad.  1876,  3d.  74. 


are  in  general  accordant,  finds  here  the 
same  contradiction  as  Watson  between 
theory  and  experiment,  due,  as  has  been 
shown,  to  the  omission  of  terms  in  rd'Si, 
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Tbis  article  gives  the  methods  used  on 
the  Brunswick  Eailways  for  fixing  the 
speed  and  size  of  trains,  according  to 
the  gradients  and  curves  on  the  line. 
The  rules  are  approximate  only,  but  suf- 
ficient for  practice.  The  maximum  speed 
in  any  given  train  may  be  determined 
from  two  points  of  view ;  (1)  that  of  the 
power  of  the  engine,  (2)  that  of  safety 
in  running.  For  speeds  below  the  lower 
'  of  these  two  limits  no  rule  can  be  given 
which  does  not  include  the  fuel  ex- 
pended, and  this  embraces  general  con- 
siderations of  economy,  &c. 

(1)  iSpeed  at  constant  expenditure  of 
Fuel. — Let  a  be  the  train  resistance,  b 
the  weight  of  the  engine  and  tender,  /' 
the  number  of  axles  in  the  train  (sup- 
posing an  average  load  on  each,  say 
6,000  kilogrammes),  1  in  n  the  gradient, 
r  the  radius  of  the  curve.  The  resist- 
ance of  the  train  may  be  taken  «t  ^\-^  of 
its  weight ;  that  of  the  engine  as  y^^. 
But  to  this  must  be  added  the  resist- 
ances due  to  the  air,  &c.,  which  are  such 
that  if  6  be  expressed  in  the  correspond- 
ing number  of  train  axles,  it  will  have  a 
value  varying  from  4.5  b  to  11  6.  The 
resistance  due  to  the  curves  may  be 
expressed  by  adding    to  the    gradient 

— .     From  these  figures  the  following 

formula  is  obtained,  as  representing  the 
work  done  per  hour  by  an  engine  at  a 
speed  of  v  kilometers  per  hour : 

|a +/+ 300( J +-^)  (*+/)].«. 

From  this  expression  the  velocity  e/  of  a 
given  load  can  be  determined.  Also  the 
velocity  Vy  or  the  time  ^,  for  a  given 
length  of  track  can  be  determined  in 
terms  of  v,  and  ^^  the  values  for  the 
same  train  on  a  straight  horizontal  road ; 
or  in  terms  of  v^  t^,  the  values  for  the 


engine  alone  upon  a  straight  horizontal 
road. 

These  formulae  show  that  the  time  per 
hour  increases  by  a  percentage  of  the 
time  ^Q,  which  percentage  increases  as 
the  gradients  are  higher  and  the  curves 
sharper.  If  it  be  determined  to  keep 
the  time  constant,  a  virtual  length  may 
be  substituted  for  the  real  length  of  the 
line  increased  in  the  same  proportion. 
This,  throughout  assumes  that  the  con- 
sumption of  fuel  is  constant,  which  is  by 
no  means  a  good  assumption  for  prac- 
tical working. 

(2)  Jfaximum  Speed  with  a  given 
power  of  Engine. — If  the  consumption 
of  fuel  is  varied,  the  speed  can  evidently 
be  increased  up  to  the  maximum  power 
of  the  engine,  or  up  to  the  limit  of 
safety.  The  lower  of  these  limits  must 
be  taken  as  the  highest  admissible  speed. 
Now,  for  ordinary  speeds  the  resistance 
of  a  train  of  x  axles  may  be  taken  as  pro- 
portional to 

jl  +  O.lB+l,O0o(^+^)|ir, 

where  t?  is  the  velocity,  -  the  gradient, 

and  r  the  radius  of  the  curve.  The  re- 
sistance of  the  engine,  taking  its  weight 
as  equal  to  that  on  b  axles,  is  given  by 

rf+  |l  +  0.1t;+l,000(^^^+^)[6, 

where  c?  is  a  number  found  from  the  re- 
sistance of  the  engine  at  the  minimum 
speed.  By  adding  these  two  formulae  to- 
gether, an  expression  is  obtained  for  the 
total  resistance  which  the  engine  has  to 
overcome  at  a  given  speed.  The  power 
of  the  engine  being  known,  the  maximum 
speed  can  then  be  calculated ;  or  if  the 
limit  of  speed  is  fixed,  the  number  of 
axles  it  can  draw  at  that  limit  can  be 
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calculated.    Examples  of  the  calculation 
are  given. 

Taking  v^  as  the  velocity  on  a  straight 
horizontal  road,  the  following  formula  is 
obtained : 


«=«.-io.ooog+J,) 


which  shows  how  the  speed  is  to  be  re- 
duced to  correspond  with  any  given  gra- 
dients and  curves.  If  in  the  above  form- 
ula v=0,  the  greatest  number  of  axles 
are  found  which  a  train  can  move  upon 
a  given  gradient. 

(3)  Mctxtmum  Speed  with  reference  to 
the  conditions  of  the  Road, — The  ques- 
tion of  safety  will  often  fix  the  maximum 
speed.  In  Germany,  on  gradients  below 
1  in  200,  and  curves  of  more  than  1,000 
meters  radius,  the  maximum  speed  al- 
lowed is  90  kilometers  per  hour  (55 
miles)  for  express  trains,  75  for  ordinary 
trains  (45  miles),  and  45  for  goods  trains 
(27  miles);  and  this  must  be  reduced  on 
steeper  gradients  or  sharper  curves. 

The  distance  sb,  in  which  a  train  will 
be  brought  to  rest  under  the  action  of 
brakes,  is  given  by  the  expression 


^'^-y 


where  t;  is  the  speed,  -  the  falling  gra- 

dient,  and  —  the    retarding    resistance, 
m 

taken  as  a  fraction  of  the  weight  of  the 
train.  Putting  v  equal  to  maximum 
speed,  this  gives  the  value  for  n  on 
which  this  speed  is  allowable.  The  speed 

on  any  other  gradient  -  is  gvren  by 


(\     m     m  \ 


The  quantity  m  depends,  of  course, 
upon  the  brake  arrangements.  In  Ger- 
many, passenger  trains  on  gradients  of 
1  in  200  must  have  one-fifth  of  the 
wheels  braked.  If  it  be  assumed  that 
half  the  weight  of  the  engine  and  tender 
is  available  for  braking,  and  that  the 
coefficient  of  friction  is  -f^j  then  m=20 
for  express  trains,  97i=30  for  passenger 
trains,  and  m=40  for  goods  trains.  On 
these  data  a  table  is  constructed,  giving 


the  maximum  speed  for  the  t'lree  classes 
on  various  gradients.  The  distances  in 
which  the  train  will  be  brought  to  rest 
are  as  follow : 

Express  trains,  600  to  700  meters  (say 
700  yards). 

Ordinary  trains,  700  to  800  meters 
(say  800  yards). 

Goods  trains,  800  to  400  meters  (say 
400  yards). 

With  regard  to  curves,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  the  centriJfugal  force  is  to  be 
always  the  same ;  and  a  table  con- 
structed on  this  basis  is  given.  It  may 
be  objected  that  the  raising  of  the  outer 
rail  should  be  considered ;  but  the  (Ger- 
man State  regulations  take  no  account 
of  this,  and  it  appears,  in  fact,  that  the 
relation  between  the  speed  and  the 
radius  of  the  curve  is  not  altered  there- 
by. The  practical  results  are  as  follow : 
On  gradients  of  1  in  200  to  1  in  80,  and 
curves  of  1,100  to  900  yards  radius,  the* 
speed  must  be  reduced  by  one-eighth ; 
on  gradients  of  1  in  80  to  1  in  40,  and 
curves  of  900  to  650  yards  radius,  by 
one-quarter ;  on  curves  of  650  to  450 
yards  radius,  by  three-eighths ;  on 
curves  of  450  to  275  yards  radius  by 
one-half. 

(4)  Mcadmum  Speed  with  reference  to 
the  construction  of  the  JSngine, — This 
point  cannot  be  treated  theoretically. 
In  fixing  the  highest  speed  at  which  a 
given  engine  will  run  easily,  account 
must  be  taken  of  all  points  in  construc- 
tion which  tend  to  produce  rolling,  jolt- 
ing, and  other  irregularties.  Such  points 
are :  (a)  the  number  of  coupled  wheels, 
whether  0,  4,  or  6 ;  {b)  the  orerbang  be- 
yond the  leading  axle,  which  varies  be- 
tween 1.4  and  2.16  meters  ;  (c)  the  over- 
hang beyond  the  trailing  axle,  which 
varies  between  nothing  and  2.46  meters; 
{d)  the  stroke,  which  varies  between 
0.53  and  0.66  meters ;  (e)  the  height  of 
the  center  of  gravity  of  the  empty  boiler 
above  the  rails,  which  varies  between  1.6 
and  1.9  meter ;  (/')  the  distance  of  the 
cylinder  center-line  from  the  engine  cen- 
ter-line, which  varies  between  0.37  and 
1.01  meter ;  {g)  the  distance  of  the  mid- 
dle of  the  cylinder  in  front  of  the  center 
of  gravity. 

In  all  the  above  the  evil  increases  as 
the  dimensions  increase.  In  those  which 
follow,  it  increases  as  the  dimensions 
diminish.    These  are :  {h)  the  diameter 
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of  the  driying  wheels,  which  varies  be- 
tween 1.1  and  1.83  meter;  (^)  the  dis- 
tance of  the  center-line  of  the  driving- 
axle  brasses  from  the  engine  center-line, 
which  varies  between  0.57  and  0.96 
meter ;  (k)  the  wheel-base,  which  varies 
between  2.0  and  4.57  meters,  and  which 
belongs  to  this  class,  except  on  very 
sharp  curves,  where  it  would  belong  to 
the  former  class. 


The  author  discusses  these  various  ele- 
ments, and  arrives  at  the  following  form- 
ula (for  dimensions  in  meters): 

«=A(63-2.5  a- 2.2  c-16.8/). 

The  influence  of  the  quantities  (6), 
{d),  (e),  {g)y  (*),  and  (h)  is  here  neg- 
lected 

From  this  formula  the  author  has  con- 
structed a  table,  part  of  which  is  sub- 
joined. 


Class  of  engine. 


Pmssian  normal  passenger  engine. 
Prussian  normal  goods  engine. . . . 

Lilleshall  Co.  express  engine 

Great  Northern  railway  express 

engine 

London,    Chatham,  and   Dover 

Railway  express  engine 


Diameter 

Number  of 

Over- 

of driving 

axles 

hang 
behind. 

wheel. 

coupled. 

n 

a 

c 

Meters. 

Meters. 

1.780 

2 

1.585 

1.830 

8 

2.645 

2.184 

• 

0.700 

2.465 

0.600 

1.980 

2 

0.219 

Distance  of 

cylinder  axis 

from  loco-axis. 

/ 

Meter. 
0.940  (outside) 
1.015 
0.880  (inside) 

1.000  (outside) 
0.856  (inside) 


Maximum 
speed. 


Miles. 
44.8 
29.0 

72.7 

69.0 
68.4 


The  general  result  is  that  no  single 
formula  can  be  given  for  the  speed  of 
trains,  which  must  be  regulated  by  the 
lowest  of  the  three  limits  assigned  by 
the  power  of  the  engines,  by  their  con- 
struction, and  by  the  conditions  of  the 
road.  Certain  general  rules  may  be  laid 
down.  The  maximum  speed  consistent 
with  the  curves  and  gradients  should 
first  be  determined.  If  there  is  no  limit 
in  the  choice  of  locomotives,  this  maxi- 
mum, speed  can  always  be  realized ;  but 


if  there  is  no  stringent  necessity  for  it, 
it  is  better  to  reduce  the  speed;  from 
considerations  of  economy  in  fuel,  and 
in  wear  and  tear.  If,  however,  the  class 
of  engines  to  be  used  is  fixed,  their 
maximum  speed,  as  determined  both  by 
their  power  and  their  construction,  must 
be  found ;  and  the  lower  of  these  forms 
the  limit  of  speed  for  that  particular  set 
of  engines.  This  may,  of  course,  be 
diminished  as  before  from  economical 
considerations. 
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Amongst  the  numerous  signs  of  re- 
newed life  which  characterize  United 
Italy,  the  rapid  spread  of  scientific  re- 
search must  take  important  rank.  In  its 
old  homes  at  the  world-famous  uni- 
versities, science,  not  often  entirely 
neglected,  is  now  once  more  largely 
cultivated.  New  museums  are  springing 
up  in  many  of  the  more  important  towns, 
and  old  ones  are  everywhere  remodelled 
and  enlarged. 

Geology  has  its  full  share  in  this 
scientific  revival,  as  a  glaoce  at  the 
annual  volumes  of  the  Qeological  Hecord 
will  show.  The  establishment  of  the 
(Geological  Society  of    Italy,   to  which 


we  referred  a  fortnight  back,  will  do 
much  to  encourage  the  study  of  this 
science. 

The  Geological  Survey  of  Italy  was 
established  in  the  year  1868 ;  since  that 
date  it  has  gradually  developed,  and  has 
now  accomplished  some  very  important 
work.  The  Survey  is  at  present  a  branch 
of  the  Corps  of  Mining  Engineers,  but 
we  speak  of  the  service  in  the  phrase  best 
known  in  England  for  similar  organiza- 
tions. Since  1870  twelve  volumes  of  the 
Bollettino  del  Ho,  ComitcUo  Oeologico 
have  been  published.  These  contain 
memoirs  of  various  districts,  often  well 
illustrated,  by  members  of  the  Survey  or 
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by  other  workers  whose  essays  are  con- 
sidered to  be  worth  publishing  at  the 
public  expense.  Probably  many  memoirs 
of  the  latter  class  will  in  future  find  their 
way  into  the  Geological  Society's  volume, 
and  the  Bollettino  be  more  purely 
official. 

The  organization  of  the  Survey  is 
somewhat  peculiar,  and  exhibits  an 
amount  of  divided  responsibility  which 
can  hardly  conduce  to  its  success.  The 
service  is  partly  under  the  control  of  a 
committee  of  eleven  members  and  a 
secretary.  Of  this  committee  Prof.  J. 
Meneghini  of  Pisa  is  president.  Seven 
of  the  members  are  nominated  by  the 
King,  chiefly  from  amongst  the  profess- 
ors at  the  universities.  These  give  their 
services  gratuitously,  only  the  actual 
traveling  expenses  being  paid  by  the 
Qovemment.  The  remainder  are  official 
membere,  and  some  of  them  are  in  other 
ways  connected  with  the  Survey. 

Each  member  of  the  committee  has  a 
certain  amount  of  influence  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  Survey  within  his  own  dis 
trict;  he  is  supposed  to  be  consulted 
upon  all  questions  relating  to  classifica- 
tion, naming  of  fossils,  &c.,  but  the  sur- 
veyors are  really  responsible  to  the 
official  chief  of  the  Survey,  M.  G.  Gior- 
dano. Three  members  of  the  Scientific 
Committee  take  the  chief  share  in  the 
direction.  These  are  Prof.  J.  Meneghini 
for  Tuscany  and  Rome ;  Prof.  G.  Cem- 
mellaro  of  Palermo  for  Sicily;  and  Prof. 
J.  Capellini  of  Bologna,  whose  advice 
and  assistance  is  always  freely  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Survey.  This  dual  govern- 
ment might  have  been  desirable  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  Survey;  but  now  that 
Italian  geology  has  made  such  progress, 
the  staff  so  well  trained,  and  the  work  so 
far  advanced,  it  will  probably  be  desir- 
able to  reorganize  the  Survey  upon  its 
own  basis,  giving  the  sole  responsibility 
to  its  own  official  chief. 

The  surveying  staff  is  part  of  the 
Corps  of  Inspectors  of  Mines  (Ingegneri 
delle  Miniere),  the  Chief  Inspector  of 
which  is  also  the  Chief  of  the  Survey. 
Italy  is  divided  into  eight  mineral  dis- 
tricts— Turin,  Milan,  Vicenza,  Florence, 
Anoona,  Naples,  CaJtanissetta,  Iglesias 
(Sardinia).  The  Inspectors  of  Mines 
have  duties  very  similar  to  those  of 
officers  holding  a  like  position  in  Eng 
land.     They  visit  and  report  upon  mines 


in  cases  of  accidents,  and  when  any  im- 
portant changes  take  place  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  mines  they  may  be  called  on 
for  advice.  The  engineers  are  chosen 
from  students  trained  in  one  of  the  seven 
engineering  schools  of  Italy  (Turin, 
Milan,  Padua,  Bologna,  Pisa,  Naples, 
Palermo).  They  then  go  for  two  years 
to  a  foreign  mining  school  (Berlin,  Frei- 
berg, London,  or  Paris).  Those  engi- 
neers who  are  to  serve  on  the  Geological 
Survey  Staff  receive  additional  instruc- 
tion for  this  purpose.  Till  now  this, 
extra  training  has  generally  been  ob- 
tained from  the  Geological  Survey  of 
England,  so  that  we  may  regard  the 
Italian  Survey  as  in  a  certain  sense  re- 
lated to  our  own.  Of  the  officers  thus 
trained  in  England  we  may  mention  M. 
Anselmo,  L.  Baldacci,  L.  Mazzetti,  B. 
Travaglia,  De  Ferrari,  and  E.  Cortese; 
to  the  last  named  of  these  we  are  in- 
debted for  much  information  here  given. 

The  basis  of  every  geological  survey 
must  be  a  good  topographical  map. 
The  Austrians  published  a  map  of  a 
great  part  of  Italy  on  the  scale  of 
1 :  75,000 ;  this,  however,  is  not  satis- 
factory. An  entirely  new  topographical 
survey  is  now  in  progress ;  commenced 
in  Sicily  in  186*2,  it  is  gradually  advanc- 
ing to  the  north.  The  general  map  of 
Italy  is  on  the  scale  of  1 :  60,000,  with 
contour  lines  at  every  10  meters.  Hie 
more  important  mineral  districts  are  pub- 
lished on  the  scale  of  1  :  25,000,  with 
contour  lines  at  every  5  meters  ;  a  very 
beautiful  map  of  Bomeand  the  surround- 
ing country  is  now  published  on  the 
larger  scale,  as  also  are  Sicily  and  parts 
of  the  N.  W.  Apennines.  There  is  a 
smaller  map,  on  the  scale  of  1 :  100,000, 
with  contours  at  every  50  meters. 

The  small  sum  voted  annually  by  the 
Italian  Parliament  has  hitherto  been 
spent  in  surveying  only,  and  none  of  the 
maps  have  yet  been  pubhshed.  They 
were,  however,  all  exhibited  at  the  Geo- 
logical Congress  at  Bologna.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  a  larger  grant  will  now  be 
made,  and  the  Survey  be  placed  on  a 
more  satisfactory  footing.  The  Central 
Survey  office  at  Bome,  hitherto  lodged 
in  the  Piazza  S.  Pietro  in  Yincoli,  will 
shortly  be  transferred  to  the  handsome 
buildings  lately  erected  for  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Commerce. 

The  whole  of  the  Island  of  Sicily  has 
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been  geologicaUj  surveyed  on  the  largest 
scale.  This  disbict  is  of  commercial  im- 
portance from  its  great  yield  of  sulphur, 
amounting  to  250,000  tons  per  year. 
The  entire  map  of  Sicily  on  the  sccJe  of 
1 :  60,000,  was  exhibited  at  Bologna ;  this 
is  a  very  beautiful  work,  and  will  be  of 
great  service  to  all  students  of  that  most 
interesting  region.  The  Apennines  north 
of  Pisa  are  also  surveyed  on  the  scale  of 
1 :  25.000.  This  distnct  is  of  great  im- 
portance from  the  marble  quarries  of 
Carrara,  Massa,  &c.,  the  yield  of  which  is 
150,000  tons  per  year.  Great  uncertainty 
has  long  been  felt  as  to  the  geologic^ 
age  of  the  Carrara  marble ;  it  contains 
no  fossils,  and  its  exact  rdation  to  ad- 
jacent formations  has  hitherto  been 
doubtful.  It  has  at  various  times  been 
referred  to  many  different  geological 
horizons;  but  now  the  geological  sur- 
veyors seem  definitely  to  have  fixed  its 
position  in  the  Trias.  The  mineral  dis- 
tricts of  Sardinia  and  the  Campagna  of 
Borne  have  also  been  surveyed  on  the 
scale  of  1 :  25,000. 

The  complete  geological  survey  of  a 
country  is  a  work  of  some  time,  and 
many  years  must  elapse  before  that  of 
Italy  is  finished  and  its  maps  published. 
In  the  meantime  the  Survey  has  done  a 
most  useful  work  in  preparing  a  general 
geological  map  of  Italy  on  the  scale  of 
1:500,000.  For  this  purpose  all  pre- 
viously published  information  has  been 
utilized ;  the  geological  notices  scattered 
through  various  scientific  journals,  Italian 
and  foreign,  have  been  collected  and  ar- 
ranged by  M.  Giordano  and  his  col- 
leagues. The  numerous  blanks  have 
been  filled  up  by  special  researches ;  and 
the  result  is  a  valuable  and  beautiful 
map,  which  wUl  shortly  be  published. 
It  was  desired  to  issue  a  reduction  of 
this  on  the  scale  of  1 : 1,000,000,  but  as 
no  topog^phical  map  on  this  scale  ex- 
ists, a  French  map  was  adopted,  en- 
graved on  the  scale  of  1 : 1,111,111  (or  1 
decim.  to  a  degree).  This  map  was  cor- 
rected where  necessary,and  was  published 
in  time  for  the  meeting  of  the  Congress 
at  Bologna.  The  map  is  issued  in  two 
editions,  one  with  hill-shading  and  one 
without.  The  only  general  map  pre- 
viously pubhshed  was  that  of  Collegno,  in 
1846,  on  the  scale  of  1 : 2,000,000.  A 
glance  at  the  two  maps  will  show  the  im- 
mense advance  which  has  been  made  in 
Vol.  XXVin.— No.  2—10. 


our  knowledge  of  Italian  geology  since 
that  date. 

The  map  in  question  is  colored  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  scheme  recommended 
by  the  Italian  Map  Committee  of  the 
International  Geological  Congress.  The 
Italian  Committee  (Hke  the  English)  pre- 
fer to  retain  some  shades  of  red  for  the 
Trias.  The  Congress,  however,  chiefly 
influenced  by  the  wishes  of  Germany, 
proposes  to  color  this  violet,  as  the 
natural  base  of  the  secondary  series; 
the  Jurassic  beds  being  colored  blue. 
The  Italian  Survey  is  desirous  of 
adopting  for  its  future  maps  the  scheme 
of  coloring  upon  which  the  Congress 
may  decide.  The  Indian  Survey  also, 
being  now  ^bout  to  publish  a  connected 
series  of  maps,  vnshes,  if  possible,  to  do 
the  same.  We  have  littie  doubt  that 
the  geological  map  of  Europe,  now 
being  prepared  by  the  Map  Committee 
of  the  Congress,  will  be  so  drawn  up 
and  colored  as  to  form  a  scheme  of 
colors  which  can,  with  only  small 
modifications,  be  adopted  by  all. 


Fbom  the  report  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  it  appears 
that  2«500,000  packages  of  seeds  have 
been  distributed,  and  260,000  copies  of 
special  reports  printed  by  the  depart- 
ment. The  statistical  division  estimates 
the  following  as  the  yield  of  1882 : — Com, 
1,635,000,000  bushels ;  wheat,  400,000,000 
bushels ;  oats,  470,000,000  bushels ;  bar- 
ley, 45,000,000  bushels;  rye,  20,000,000 
bushels;  and  buckwheat,  12,000,000 
bushels. 

Fob  waterproofing  brick  walls  the  fol- 
lowing has  been  given.  Dissolve  soft 
parafine  wax  in  benzoline  spirit  in  the 
proportion  of  about  1  part  of  the  former 
to  4  or  5  parts  of  the  latter  by  weight. 
Into  a  tin  or  metallic  keg  place  1  gallon 
of  benzoline  spirit,  then  mix  1^  lb.  or  2 
lbs.  wax,  and  when  well  hot  pour  into  the 
spirit.  Apply  the  solution  to  the  walls 
whilst  warm  with  a  whitewash  brush. 
To  prevent  the  solution  from  chilling,  it 
is  best  to  place  the  tin  in  a  pail  of  warm 
water,  but  on  no  account  should  the 
spirit  be  brought  into  the  house,  or 
near  to  a  light,  or  a  serious  accident 
might  occur. 
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HYDRAULIC  TABLES  BASED  ON  KUTTER'S  FORMULA. 

By  P.  J.  FLYNN,  C.  K. 
Contribated  to  Yan  NoflTiiAin>*8  BMGiNBEBiNe  MAOAfnne. 


The  tables  given  below  are  intended  to 
facilitate  the  calculation  of  velocities, 
discharges,  slopes  and  dimensions  of 
sewers  and  other  conduits,  and  their  use 
will  effect  a  great  saving  of  time ;  as,  for 
instance,  instead  of  cidculating  the  ve- 
locity and  discharge  by  the  use  of  a 
troublesome  formula,  the  same  result, 
practically,  will  be  arrived  at  by  taking 
the  product  of  two  factors  given  in  the 
tables.  ^ 

Kutter's  formula  is  a  compbcated  equa- 
tion, and  in  its  general  form  is: 

v=iC\/rs  in  which 
41.6 +  1:«L1+  00281 


c= 


n 


8 


1  + 


((41. 


6  + 


.00281 

8 


y^) 


J 


In  this  and  the  following  formulae, 
2;= mean  velocity  in  feet  per  second.. 
«=fall  of  water  surface  (h)  in  any  dis- 
tance if)  divided  by  that  distance = 

-=sine  of  slope. 

V 

r= hydraulic  mean  depth = area  of  cross 
section  of  water  divided  by  wetted 

c7=  diameter  of  circular  channel. 
a:=area  of  cross  section  of  water. 
jo= wetted  perimeter. 
Q= discharge  in  cubic  feet  per  second. 
n=the  natural  coefficient  depending  on 
the  nature  of  the  bed,  that  is,  the 
lining  of  the  channel  over  which  the 
water  flows,  which  throughout  this 
article,   and  in  the  preparation  of 
the  tables,  has  been  taken  at  .015. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Trautwine,  in  his  Engineer'8 
Pocket  Book^  states  that,  "In  considera- 
tion of    the  rough  character  of  sewer 
brickwork  generally,''  he  has  taken  n= 
.015  in  Kutter's  formula  when  he  calcu- 
lated the  velocities  in  sewers. 

Mr.  E.  Hering,  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
in  1878  on  the  velocity  and  discharge  of 
sewers,  gave : 


"  n=.015''  for  *«fouland  sUghtly  tuber- 
culated  iron ;  cement  and  terra  cotta 
pipes  with  imperfect  joints,  and  in  bad 
order;  well  dressed  stonework  and  sec- 
ond-class brickwork."  The  tables  do  not 
apply  to  channels  with  smooth  or  plas- 
tered surfaces.  They  are  intended  to 
apply  only  to  sewers,  conduits  and  other 
channels  whose  surfaces  exposed  to  the 
flow  of  water  are  of  second-class  brick- 
work, or  have  surfaces  of  other  material 
equally  rough,  such,  for  instance,  as  those 
given  above  from  Mr.  Hering's  paper. 

The  general  form  of  Eutter's  formula 
is: 

v=iC^s-C\/7x\/T.     .     .     .     (1). 
from  which 


Wa 


V 


(2). 


(3). 


from  which 

Q 


a= 


V 


ac\/r  =— ;^r- 


a/«  — 


Q 


\ac 


ac^r 

K)- 


V 


(6). 
(7). 
(8). 
(9). 


The  values  of  cs/r  and  ac\/r  for  124 
diameters  are  given  in  table  1,  and  the 

values  of  ^8  for  557  slopes  are  given  in 
table  2.  It  will  then  be  seen  that  a  large 
range  of  channels  numbering  69068  are 
included  in  these  tables.     The  velocity  is 

found  by  the  product  of  two  factors  ca/t 

and  V-^)  cu^d  ^  ^  similar  way  the  dis- 
charge is  found  by  the  product  of  the 

two  factors  ac  Vr  V*. 
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In  Kutter  8  formula  given  above  the 
value  of  c  is  found  from  an  equation  in- 
volving the  value  of  r,  n  and  «,  so  that 
any  change  in  the  value  of  a  would  cause 
a  change  in  the  value  of  c,  but  as  the 
influence  of  8  on  the  value  of  c  is  not  very 
marked  in  such  slopes  as  are  usually 
adopted  for  sewers  and  conduits,  the  value 
of  the  coefficient  has  been  calculated  for 
one  slope,  that  of  1  in  1000  or«=.001. 
This  value  of  the  coefficient  is  practicaMy 
cotistant  for  all  values  of  s  with  a  steeper 
slope  than  1  in  1000,  and  as  sewers  are 
generally  designed  with  steeper  slopes 
than  1  in  lOOO,  the  tables  are  well 
adapted  to  facilitate  the  calculations.  For 
flatter  slopes  than  1  in  1000  up  to  even 
2  feet  per  mile,  or  1  in  2640,  the  tables 
give  results  showing  a  maximum  error  in 
the  case  of  a  sewer  2  feet  in  diameter  of 
less  than  2  per  cent,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
sewer  8  feet  in  diameter  less  than  ^  per 
cent;  therefore,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
the  tables  are  sufficiently  accurate. 

The  hydraulic  mean  depth  of  a  cylin- 
drical conduit  flowing  full  is  equal  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  diameter. 

The  mean  velocity  in  circular  sewers 
and  conduits  is  the  same  when  running 
half  full  as  when  nmning  full. 

Application  and  Use  of  the  Tables. 

To  find  the  mean  velocity  in  feet  per 
second  and  the  discharge  in  cubic  feet 
per  second. 

Example  1. — ^A  circular  brick  sewer 
has  a  diameter  of  3  feet  and  a  fall  of  1  in 
500.  What  is  its  mean  velocity  in  feet 
per  second  and  also  its  discharge  in  cubic 
feet  per  second? 

By  formula  (1)  v=c^/rX  Vs, 

In  column  4  of  table  1  and  opposite  3 

feet  diameter  the  value  cVr  is  found 
equal  to  80.77,  and  in  table  2  opposite  lin 

500  the  value  of   V^  is  found  equal  to 
.044721 ;  substituting  these  values  in  equa- 
tion, we  have : 
t;=8a  77  X. 044721 
=3.61  feet  per  second  the  mean  ve- 
locity. 

By  formula  (5)  Q=at;=a  X  3.61,  but  by 
table  2  the  area  of  a  sewer  3  feet  in  diam- 
eter=7.068;  substitute  this  value  in  equa- 
tion and 

Q=7.068x3.61 
=25.62,  the  discharge  in  cubic 
feet  per  second. 


Again,  as  a  check. 

By  formula  (5)  Q=acA/rX  Vs. 

In  column  4  of  table,  and  opposite  3 

feet  diameter  the  value  of  acVr  is  given 
as  570.9,  substituting  this  value  and  also 

the  value  of  V^9  as  found  above,  in  equa- 
tion we  have 

Q=670.9x.044721=25.53 

cubic  feet  per  second  the  discharge,  which 
is  the  same  as  already  found  above. 

Example  2. — To  find  the  diameter. — 
(d).  The  grade  (s)  of  a  sewer  is  to  be  1 
in  480,  and  its  mean  velocity  (t?)  4  feet 
per  second.  What  is  the  required  diam- 
eter?   By  formula  (2), 

_     « 
CA/r=-7= 
V« 

In  column  3  of  table  2  we  And  for  a 

slope  of  1  in  480  that  Vs  is  equal  to 
.045644.  Substitute  this  in  equation,  and 
also  the  value  of  v  already  given,  and 

4 


iV^  — 


.045644 


=87.63. 


Now  look  in  column  4  of  table  1  for  the 

nearest  value  of  eV^  to  this  which  we 
And  to  be  87.15,  opposite  3  feet  4  inches  in 
diameter,  which  is  the  diameter  required. 
Example  3. — To  find  the  grade  of 
Sewer. — A  sewer  2  feet  6  inches  diameter 
is  to  have  a  velocity  when  running  full  or 
half  full  of  not  more  than  3^  feet  a  sec- 
ond.    What  should  its  grade  be  ? 


By  formula  (3)  ^Jg  = 


V 


cVi 


In  column  4  of  table  1  find  opposite  the 

diameter  2  feet  6  inches  that  oa/tIls  equal 
to  70.74.  Substitute  this  value  and  also 
the  value  of  v  already  given  in  equation, 

3  5 

and  a/« = mpji = .049477.     Now  look  out 

the  nearest  the  value  of  Vs  to  this  in 
column  3  of  table  2,  which  we  find  to  be 
.049507,  opposite  a  slope  of  1  in  408, 
which  is  the  required  grade. 

To  find  the  grade  of  sewer  when  the 
grade  is  not  giveii  in  Table  2. 

Example  4. — ^A  sewer  haviag  a  diam- 
eter of  1  foot  9  inches  is  to  have  a  ve- 
locity of  2^  feet  per  second.  What  is  its 
required  grade? 

By  .formula  (3)  V«=  ^^.    Lookout 
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the  value  of  c^r  for  1  foot  9  inches  di- 
ameter in  Table  1,  and  it  will  be  found  to 
be  54.29.  Substitute  this  value  and  also 
the  value  of  v  already  given  in  equation, 
and 


=.041444. 


2.25 
'V^*=  64.29 

On  looking  for  this  value  on  Table  1,  we 
£nd  that  table  does  not  extend  to  a  flat- 
ter slope  than  that  whose  's/%  =042254. 
Therefore  square  each  side  of  the  equa- 
tion: 

V^5=. 041444  and  we  get 
«=. 001717 

and  •  i^m7i7^^^^^  therefore  the  slope  is 
1  in  582. 

To  find  the  diameter  (d). 

JSxample  5. — ^A  sewer  is  to  discharge 
d  cubic  per  second  and  its  grade  is  to  be 
1  in  200.     What  is  its  diameter  to  be  t 

/     Q 

By  formula  (7)  acyr=-y=^.      In    the 

third  column  of  table  2  and  opposite  1  in 

200  the  value  of   V^  is  found  to  be 

.070710.     Substitute  this  value  and  the 

discharge  already  given  in  equation,  and 

9 

we  have  ac^r  ^070710  ~  ^^^•^^-       ^ 

column  5  of  Table  1,  the  value  of  ac\/r 
nearest  to  this  we  find  to  be  130.58,  op- 
posite to  which  is  the  diameter  of  1  foot 
9  inches,  which  is  the  diameter  required. 

To  find  the  grade  or  slope  of  sewer,  (s). 

Example  6. — ^A  sewer  6  feet  in  diam- 
eter is  required  to  discharge  180  cubic 
feet  of  water  per  second.  What  shoyld 
be  its  slope '? 

By  formula  (8)  ys  —  ^^.  /— .  In  col- 
umn 5  of  Table  1  and  opposite  6  feet  in 

diameter  the  valve  of  ac^/r  is  found  equal 
to  3702.3.  Substitute  Uiis  and  also  the 
value  of  Q  in  equation,  and  we  have 

VT  =3^f^  =  •<>^8618.      Now  in 

column  4  of  Table  2  look  out  the  number 
nearest  to  this,  which  will  be  found  to  be 
.048621  opposite  a  slope  1  in  423,  there- 
fore the  required  grade  is  1  in  423. 

To  find  diameters  in  a  series  of  sewers 
toith  increasing  discharge. 


Example  7. — ^A.  circular  sewer  has  for 
500  feet  in  length  to  discharge  10  cubic 
feet  per  second,  then  for  600  feet  more 
has  to  discharge  12  cubic  feet  feet  per 
second,  and  again  for  700  feet,  farther 
on  15  cubic  feet  per  second.  The  total 
fall  available  is  5  feet.  What  is  the 
required  diameter  and  fall  of  each  sec^ 
tion  ?    The  total  length  is  1800  feet  and 

T^  =  .002777  =  s    and   ^002777  = 

.052705=  \/r. 

/-     Q 

By  formula  (7)  acyr=  —j^, 

\s  ' 

In  this  equation  substitute  values  of  Q 
and  s  for  each  section  and  find  the  cor- 
responding diameters,  which  will  be  the 
diameters  required. 

ac^r=  ^^^-^^ = 189.7 


.052705 
acy^^-^-^^llrr. = 227.7 


\/r'- 


aCA/r= 


.052705 
15 

.052705 


=284.6    § 


1^ 

r 


diam.2'-0" 
diaiiL2'-2" 
diam.2'-4" 


Now  «=j 


h=sl,  therefore  the 


Fall  of  first  section=«^=.002777 

X500 =1.39  ft. 

Fall  of  second  section --«/=. 002777 

X600 =1.67" 

Fall  of  third  section =«/=. 002777 

X700 =1.95" 


Total  fall 5.00  ft. 

We  have,  therefore, 
Ist  section,  diameter  2'— 0",  fall  1.39  ft. 
2d         "  "         2'-2"     «    1.67  " 

3d         "  "         2' -4'     *<    1.94  " 


To  find  velocity  and  discharge  of 
trapezoidal  channel. 

Example  8. — ^A  trapezoidal  channel 
lined  with  brickwork,  6  feet  wide  at  bot- 
tom aod  with  side  slopes  of  1  to  1,  has  2 
feet  in  depth  of  water  and  a  grade  of  1  in 
160.  What  is  its  velocity  and  discharge 
per  second? 

Area  (a)= — = — x2=16  square  feet 

Wetted  perimeter  ( p )  =  2  x  V¥yJ' 
-1-6=11.66  feet. 
.'.  Hydraulic  mean  depth 

In  column  3  of  Table  1  look  out  the 
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nearest  value  of  r  to  this  which  we  find 
to  be  1.376,  and  corresponding  to  this  we 

find  c^/r  equal  to  123.5.     In  Table  2Jor 

a  slope  of  1  in  160  the  yalue  of  ^/s  is 
found  to  be  =.079057. 

Now  by  formula  (1)  Z'=c\/**X  V*  ai^d 
«  *'  "  (5)  Q=aw  substitut- 
ing the  values  above  found  of  the  factors, 
then  v  =  123.5x079057  =9.76  feet  per 
secondand  Q=16  X  9.76=156.2  cubic  feet 
per  second,  therefore  the  mean  velocity 
is  equal  to  9.76  feet  per  second  and  the 
discharge  equal  to  156.2  cubic  feet  per 
second. 

To  find  the  dimenHans  of  a  circular 
sewer  to  replcuse  a  rectangular  brick 
channel. 

.EhDample  9.  An  open  brick  channel 
5  feet  wide  at  bottom,  with  vertical  sides, 
has  a  depth  of  water  in  floods  of  3  feet 
and  a  slope  of  1  in  520.  It  is  intended 
to  enibstitute  for  it  a  circular  sewer  whose 
mean  velocity  flowing  full  shall  be  about 

5  ft  per  second.  What  should  be  the 
diameter  and  grade  of  the  new  circular 
sewer  flowing  full! 

In  Table  2  the  VT  for  a  grade  of  1  in 
520=.043853. 

Area  of  rectangular  channel  (a)  =5x3 
=16  sq.  ft     Wetted  perimeter  (/>)=3  + 

6  +  8=11  feet     .  *.  Hydraulic  mean  deptii 

(r)=-  =^=1.364.    In  Table  1  find  cor- 
p     11 


responding  to  this  hydraulic  mean  depth 
the  nearest  c^/r,  which  is  123.5. 

By  formula  (5)  Q=axcV»*xV^  sub- 
stitute the  values  found  above,  of  the 
factors  in  right  hand  side  of  equation,  and 
Q=15xl23.5x.043853=81.24  cubic  feet 
per  second,  the  discharge  from  the  rec- 
tangular channel. 

We  have  now  to  find  the  diameter  and 
grade  of  a  circular  sewer  to  convey  this 
quantity  of  wat^r  with  a  velocity  not 
greater  than  5  feet  per  second. 

Q 

By  formula  (6)  a=~  substitute  values 

81 26 
a  =--^=16. 252  square  feet = area  of 

circular  sewer.  In  column  2  of  Table  1 
we  find  the  area  nearest  in  value  to  this 
=16.499,  and  the  corresponding  diameter 
equal  to  4  feet  7  inches,  and  at  the  same 
time  find  the  value  of  the  corresponding 

a^Vr"which  is  1796.5. 

Q 

By  formula  (%)^/8——r--    substitute 

values  of  Q  and  ac^/r  found  above  and 


vr= 


81.26 
1796.5 


=045232. 


In  Table  2  we  find  the  grade  corresonding 
to  this  equal  to  1  in  489,  therefore  the 
diameter  of  circular  sewer  is  4  feet  7 
inches,  and  the  grade  1  in  489. 


Table  i. — Giving  Values  of  a  and  r  and  also  the  Factors  c^/r  and 

ALSO  ac^r. 

These  factors  are  to  be  used  only  where  the  value  of  N,  that  is  the  coefficient  of  roughness  of 
lining  of  channel =.015  as  in  second  class  or  rough-faced  brickwork. 

v=.c\'rx  Vs.     Q=av=:acVr  x  Vs. 


i/=di 

ameter 

a  =  area  in 

in 
ft.    in. 

square  ft. 

0     5 
0     6 

0     7 

0.136 
0.196 
0.267 

0     8 

0.349 

0     9 

0.442 

0  10 
0   II 

0-545 
0.660 

I     0 

0.785 

I      I 

0.922 

I     2 

I  069 

I     3 
I     4 

»     5 

1 .227 
1.396 
1.576 

r= hy- 
draulic 
mean 
depth. 


cV\ 


ac 


V7 


0.104 

17.36 

0.125 

20.21 

0. 146 

22.95 

0.167 

25.56 

0.187 

28. 10 

0.208 

30.52 

0.229 

33.03 

0.250 

35.40 

0.271 

37.60 

0.292 

39-85 

0.312 

42.05 

0  333 

44.19 

0.354 

46.36 

2.3615 

3 . 9604 
6.1268 
8.9194 
12.421 
16.633 
21.798 
27.803 

34 • 664 
42.602 
5 1 . 600 
61.685 
73.066 


rf  =  di- 
ameter 

in 
ft.     in. 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


a  =  area  m 
square  ft. 


7 
8 

9 

10 

II 
o 
I 
2 

3 
4 

5 


1.767 
1 .969 
2. 182 
2.405 
2.640 
2.885 

3.142 

3.409 
3.687 

3.976 
4.276 

4.587 
4.909 


r=  hy- 
draulic 
mean 
depth. 


cVr 


0.375 
0.396 

0.417 

0.437 
0.458 

0.479 

0.500 

o  521 

0.542 

0.562 

0.583 
0.604 

0.625 


48.38 
50.40 

52.45 
54.29 
56.29 
58.20 
60.08 
61.95 

63   72 

65.51 
67.32 

69.02 
70.74 


acVr 


85 . 496 
99.242 
114.46 

130.58 
148.61 

167.90 

188  77 

211.20 

234.94 
260.47 

287.87 

3*6.59 
347 . 28 
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Table  i. — Giving  Values  of  a  and  r  and  also  the  Factors  c^/r  and 
ac^r  FOR  Corresponding  Diameters  in  Column  i. 

v^cVrx  Vs.      Qs=avz=zac  Vrx  VJT 


i/=  di- 

r=hy- 

draulic 

mean 

d  = 

di. 

r=hy- 

ameter 
in 

a  j=  area  in 
square  ft. 

cVr 

acVr 

ameter 
in 

a  =  area  in 
square  ft. 

draulic 
mean 

cVr 

acVr 

ft.     in. 

depth. 

ft. 
8 

in. 
0 

depth. 

2     7 

5-241 

0.646 

72.59 

380.46 

50.266 

2.000 

158.7 

7978.3 

2      8 

5. 585 

0.667 

74.27 

414.81 

8 

3 

53-456 

2.062 

162.0 

8658.8 

2      9 

5-939 

0.687 

75.98 

451.23 

8 

6 

56.745 

2.125 

165.3 

9377.9 

2    10 

6.305 

0.708 

77.56 

488 . 99 

8 

9 

60.132 

2.187 

168.4 

IOI28 

2    II 

6.681 

0.729 

79.16 

528.85 

9 

0 

63.617 

2.250 

171. 6 

109 1 7 

3     o 

7.068 

0.750 

80.77 

570.90 

9 

3 

67.201 

2.312 

174.7 

1 1 740 

3     I 

7.466 

0.771 

82.39 

615.14 

9 

6 

70.882 

2.375 

177.7 

12594 

3     2 

7.875 

0.792 

84.03 

661.77 

9 

9 

74.662 

2.437 

180.7 

13489 

3     3 

8.295 

0.812 

85.54 

709.56 

10 

0 

78.540 

2.500 

183.7 

14426 

3     4 

8.726 

0.833 

87.15 

760.44 

10 

3 

82.516 

2.562 

186.7 

15406 

3     5 

9.169 

0.854 

88.61 

812.38 

10 

6    86.590 

2.625 

189.5 

16412 

3     6 

9.621 

0.875 

90.11 

866.91 

iio 

9 

90.763 

2.687 

192.4 

17462 

3     7 

10.084 

0.896 

91.60 

923.70 

II 

0 

95-033 

2.750 

195.2 

18555 

3     8 

10.559 

0.917 

93.11 

983.11 

II 

3 

99-402 

2.812 

198. 1 

19694 

3     9 

11.044 

0.937 

94.62 

1045.0 

II 

6 

103.87 

2.875 

201.0 

20879 

3  lo 

II. 541 

0.958 

96.15 

I 109. 6 

II 

9 

108.43 

2.937 

203.7 

22093 

3  " 

12.048 

0.979 

97.55 

1175.2 

12 

0 

113. 10 

3.000 

206.5 

23352 

4     o 

12.566 

1 .000 

99.10 

1245.3 

12 

3 

117.86 

3.062 

209.2 

24658 

4     I 

13.096 

1 .021 

100.5 

1315-8 

12 

1 

6 

122.72 

3.125 

212.0 

26012 

4     2 

13.635 

1.042 

102.0 

1390.8 

|I2 

9 

127.68 

3.187 

214.6 

27399 

4     3 

14.186 

1.062 

103.4 

1466 . 7 

13 

0    132.73 

3.250 

217.4 

28850 

4     4 

14.748 

1.083 

104.8 

1545-7 

13 

3 

137-88 

3.312 

220.0 

30330 

4     5 

15-321 

1. 104 

106.2 

1627.0 

13 

6 

143.14 

3.375 

222.6 

31860 

4     6 

15-904 

1. 125 

107.6 

1711-4 

i'3 

9 

148.49 

3.437 

225.2 

33441 

4     7 

16.499 

1. 146 

108.9 

1796.5 

!i4 

0 

153.94 

3.500 

227.8 

35073 

4     8 

17.104 

1. 167 

IIO.3 

1886.8 

14 

3    159-48 

3  562 

230.0 

36736 

4     9 

17.721 

1. 187 

III. 6 

1977-7 

14 

6    165.13 

3.625 

232.9 

38454 

4  lo 

18.348 

1.208 

113. 0 

2074.1 

14 

9 

170,87 

3.687 

235.4 

40221 

4  II 

18.986 

1.229 

114. 4 

2172.9 

15 

0 

176.72 

3.750 

237.9 

42040 

5     o 

19.635 

1.250 

115. 7 

2272.7 

t'5 

3 

182.65 

3.812 

240.5 

43931 

5     I 

20.295 

1. 271 

117. 1 

2376.7 

15 

6 

188.69 

3.875 

242.8 

45820 

5     2 

20.966 

1.292 

118. 4 

2482.0 

15 

9 

194.83 

3.937 

245-3 

47792 

5     3 

2 I . 648 

1. 312 

119. 7 

2590.5 

16 

0 

201.06 

4.000 

247.8 

49823 

5     4 

22.340 

1.333 

121 .0 

2702.1 

16 

3 

207.40 

4.062 

250.3 

51904 

5     5 

23.044 

1.354 

122.2 

2816.7 

16 

6 

213.83 

4.125 

252.7 

54056 

5     6 

23.758 

1.375 

123.5 

2934.8 

16 

9 

220.35 

4.187 

254.9 

56171 

5     I 

24.484 

1.396 

124.8 

3056.4 

17 

0 

226.98 

4.250 

257-2 

58387 

5     8 

25.220 

1. 417 

126.0 

3177-3 

17 

3 

233.71 

4.312 

259-7 

60700 

5     9 

25.967 

1.437 

127.3 

3305-6 

17 

6 

240.53 

4.375 

261.9 

62999 

5  10 

26.725 

1.558 

128.6 

3436 . 3 

17 

9 

247.45 

4.437 

264.4 

65428 

5  " 

27.494 

1.479 

129.7 

3566.6 

18 

0 

254.47 

4.500 

266.6 

67839 

6     o 

28.274 

1.500 

131. 0 

3702.3 

18 

3 

261.59 

4.562 

268.9 

70346 

6     3 

30.C80 

1.562 

134.6 

4130.3 

,18 

6 

268.80 

4.625 

271.3 

72916 

6     6 

33.183 

1.625 

138.3 

4588.3 

I18 

9 

276.12 

4.687 

273.5 

75507 

6     9 

35.785 

1.687 

141. 8 

5074-7 

|i9 

0 

283.53 

4.750 

275.8 

78201 

7     0 

38.485 

1.750 

145.3 

5591-6 

19 

3 

291.04 

4.812 

278.0 

80216 

7     3 

41.283 

1. 812 

148.7 

6136.8 

19 

6 

298.65 

4.875 

280.2 

83686 

7     6 

44.179 

1.875 

152.0 

6717.0 

.'9 

9 

306,36 

4.937 

282.4 

86526 

7     9 

47.173 

1-937 

155.5 

7333-5 

20 

0 

314.16 

5.000 

284.6 

89423 
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Table  2 — Giving  Values  of  s  and  Vs. 

lysine  of  slope=foll  of  water  surface  (h)  in  any  distance  (/),  divided  by  that  distance^  j. 


Slope 
I  in 

X— sine  of  slope. 

V'. 

Slope 
I  in 

xssine  of  slope. 

V^x. 

560 

.001785714 

.042258 

510 

.001960784 

.044281 

559 

.001788909 

.042295 

509 

.001964637 

.044324 

558 

.001792115 

.042333 

508 

.001968504 

044368 

557 

.001795332 

.042371 

507 

.001972387 

.044412 

556 

.001798561 

.042410 

506 

.001976285 

•044455 

555 

.001801802 

.042448 

505 

.001980198 

.044499 

554 

.001805054 

.042486 

504 

.001984127 

.044544 

553 

.001808318 

.042524 

503 

.001988072 

.044588 

552 

.001811594 

•042563 

502 

.001992032 

.044632 

551 

.001814882 

.042601 

501 

.001996008 

.044677 

550 

.001818182 

.042640 

500 

. 002000000 

.044721 

549 

.001821494 

.042679 

499 

. 002004008 

.044766 

543 

.001824817 

.042718 

;  498 

.002008032 

.044811 

547 

.001828154 

.042757 

1  497 

.002012072 

.044856 

546 

.001831502 

.042796 

1  396 

.002016128 

.044901 

545 

.001834862 

.042835 

:  495 

.002020202 

.044947 

544 

.001838235   . 

.042874 

494 

.002024291 

.044992 

543 

.001841621 

.042914 

493 

.002028398 

•045037 

542 

.001845018 

.042953 

492 

.002032520 

.045085 

541 

.001848429 

.042993 

1  491 

.002036660 

►045129 

540 

.001851852 

.043033   . 

490 

.002040816 

•045175 

539 

.001855288 

.043073 

489 

.002044990 

.045222 

538 

.001858736 

.043"3 

488 

.002049180 

.045268 

537 

.001862197 

.043153 

487 

.002053388 

.045314 

536 

.001865672 

•043193 

486 

.092057613 

.045361 

535 

•001869159 

.043234 

;  485 

.002061856 

.045407 

534 

.001872659 

.043274 

484 

.002066116 

.045454 

533 

.001876173 

.0443^5 

483 

.002070393 

.045502 

532 

.001879699 

.043355 

482 

.002074689 

.045549 

531 

.001883239 

.043396 

1  481 

.002079002 

.045596 

530 

.001886792 

.043437 

1  480 

.002083333 

.045644 

529 

.001890359 

.043478 

I  479 

.002087683 

.045691 

528 

.001893939 

.043519 

1  478 

.002092050 

.045739 

527 

.001897533 

-043561 

:  477 

.002096436 

.045787 

626 

.001901 141 

.043602 

476 

.002100840 

045835 

525 

.001904762 

.043644 

1  475 

.002105263 

.045883 

524 

.001908397 

.043685 

1  474 

.002109705 

.045932 

523 

.001912046 

.043727 

1  473 

.002114165 

.045980 

422 

.001915709 

.043769 

1  472 

.002118644 

. 046029 

521 

.001919386 

.043811 

1  471 

.002123142 

.046077 

520 

.001923077 

.043853 

1  470 

.002127660 

.046126 

519 

.001926782 

.043895 

1  469 

.002132196 

046176 

518 

.008930502 

.043937 

1  468 

.001136752 

.046225 

517 

.001944246 

.043979 

467 

.002141328 

.046274 

516 

.001937984 

.044022 

466 

.002145923 

046324 

515 

.001941748 

.044065 

'  465 

.002150538 

046374 

514 

.001945525 

.044108 

;  464 

.002155172 

046424 

513 

.001949318 

.044151 

463 

.002159827 

.046474 

512 

.001953125 

.044194 

462 

.002164502 

0465  24 

5" 

.001956947 

.044237 

461 

1 

.002169197 

.046575 
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Table  2  (Continued). — Giving  Values  of  s  and'V^- 

k.  '.siiie  of  slope=fall  of  water  sai&ce  {k)  in  any  distance  (/),  divided  by  that  distances -. 


Slope 
I  m 

X— sine  of  slope. 

v^ 

Slope 
I  in 

J— sine  of  slope. 

v^ 

460 

.002173913 

.046625 

410 

.002439024 

.049387 

459 

.002178649 

.046676 

409 

.002444988 

.049447 

458 

.002183406 

.046726 

408 

.002450950 

.049507 

457 

.002188184 

.046778 

407 

.002457002 

.049568 

456 

.002192982 

.046829 

406 

.002463054 

.049629 

455 

.002197802 

. 046880 

405 

.002469136 

.049690 

454 

.002202643 

.046932 

404 

.002475248 

.049752 

453 

.002207506 

. 046984 

403 

002481390 

.049814 

452 

.002212389 

. 047036 

402 

.002487562 

.049876 

451 

.002217195 

.047088 

401 

.002493766 

.049938 

450 

.002222222 

.047140 

400 

.002500000 

.  050000 

449 

.002227194 

.047193 

399 

.002506266 

.050062 

448 

.002232143 

047245 

398 

.002512563 

.050125 

447 

.002237136 

.047298 

397 

.002518892 

.050188 

446 

.002242152 

.047351 

396 

.002525253 

050252 

445 

.002247191 

.047404 

395 

.002531646 

050315 

444 

.002252252 

.047458 

394 

.002538071 

050379 

443 

.002257336 

.047511 

393 

.002544529 

050443 

442 

.002262443 

.047565 

392 

.002551020 

.050507 

441 

.002267574 

.047619 

39' 

.002557545 

.050572 

440 

.002272727 

.047673 

390 

.002564103 

050637 

439 

.002277904 

.047728 

389 

.002570694 

.050702 

433 

.002283105 

.047782 

388 

.002577320 

.050767 

437 

.002288330 

.047836 

387 

.002583979 

050833 

436 

.002293578 

.047891 

386 

.002590674 

.050899 

435 

.002298851 

.047946 

385 

.002597403 

►050965 

434 

.002304147 

.048001 

384 

.002604167 

.051031 

433 

.002309469 

.048057 

383 

.002610966 

.051097 

432 

.002314815 

.048113 

382 

.002617801 

.051164 

431 

.002320186 

,048168 

381 

.002624672 

O5I23I 

430 

.002325581 

.048224 

380 

.002631579 

.  05 I 299 

429 

.002331002 

. 048280 

379 

.002638522 

051366 

428 

.002336449 

.048337 

378 

.002645503 

051434 

427 

.002341920 

.048393 

377 

.002652520 

.051502 

426 

.002347418 

,048450 

376 

.002659574 

.051571 

425 

.002352941 

.048507 

375 

.002666667 

.051640 

424 

.002358491 

. 048564 

374 

.002673797 

,051709 

423 

. 002364066 

.048621 

373 

.002680965 

051778 

422 

.002369668 

.048679 

372 

.002688172 

.051847 

421 

.002375297 

.048737 

371 

.002695418 

O5I9I7 

420 

.002380952 

.048795 

370 

.002702703 

.O5I9S8 

419 

. 00238663s 

.048853 

369 

.002710027 

.052060 

418 

.002392344 

.048911 

z(^^ 

.002717391 

.052129 

417 

.002398082 

.048970 

367 

.002724796 

052199 

416 

. 002403846 

. 049029 

l(^(^ 

.002732240 

052270 

415 

.002409639 

,049088 

365 

.002739726 

052342 

414 

.002415459 

.049147 

364 

.002747253 

052414 

413 

.002421308 

.049207 

363 

.002754821 

052486 

412 

.002427)84 

,049266 

362 

.002762431 

052559 

411 

.002433090 

049326 

361 

.002770083 

052632 
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Table  2  (Continued) — Giving  Values  of  s  and  ^/l, 


j=si 

ne  of  slope=fuU  of  water  surface  (k)  in  any  distance  (l\ 

divided  by  that  distance 

Slope 
I  in 

j=sine  of  slope. 

^/s. 

Slope 
I  in 

=side  of  slope. 

^s. 

360 

.002777778 

■052705 

310 

.003225806 

.056796 

359 

.002785515 

.052778 

309 

.003236246 

.056888 

358 

.002793296 

.052851 

308 

.003246753 

.056980 

357 

.002801120 

.052925 

307 

.003257329 

.057073 

356 

.002808989 

.052999 

306 

.003267974 

.057166 

355 

.002816901 

.053074 

305 

.003278689 

.057260 

354 

.002824859 

053149 

304 

.003289474 

057354 

353 

.002832861 

.053224 

303 

. 003300330 

057449 

352 

.002840909 

.053300 

302 

.003311258 

05^7544 

351 

.002849003 

.053376 

301 

003322259 

057639 

35<> 

.002857143 

■053452 

300 

003333333 

057735 

349 

.002865330 

.053529 

299 

003344482 

057831 

348 

.002873563 

.053606 

298 

•003355705 

.057929 

347 

.002881844 

■053683 

297 

.003367003 

.058026 

346 

.002890171 

.053760 

296 

.003378378 

.058124 

345 

.002898551 

.053838 

295 

. 00338983 I 

.058222 

344 

.002906977 

.053916 

294 

.003401361 

.058321 

343 

.002915452 

.053995 

293 

.003412969 

.058420 

342 

.002923977 

.054074 

292 

.003424658 

.058520 

341 

.002932551 

.054153 

291 

.003436426 

.058621 

340 

.002941176 

.054232 

290 

.003448276 

.058722 

339 

.002949853 

.054312 

289 

. 003460208   ] 

.058824 

ZS^ 

.002958580 

■054393 

288 

.003472222 

.058926 

337 

.002967359 

.054474 

287 

•003484321 

.059028 

336 

.002976190 

■054555 

286 

.003496503 

059131 

335 

.002985075 

.054636 

285 

•003508772 

•059235 

334 

.002994012 

.054717 

284 

.003521127 

.059339 

333 

.003003003 

.054799 

283 

■003533569 

.059444 

332 

.003012048 

.054882 

282 

.008546099 

.059549 

331 

.003021148 

.054965 

281 

.003558719 

059655 

330 

. 003030303 

.055048 

280 

.003571429 

•059761 

329 

.003039514 

.055132 

279 

.003584229 

.059868 

328 

. 003048780 

.055216 

278 

.003597122 

.059976 

327 

.003058104 

.055300 

277   i 

.003610108 

. 060084 

326 

.003067485 

.055385 

276  1 

.003623188 

.060193 

325 

.003076923 

.055470 

^75  ; 

.003636364 

.060302 

324 

.003086420   1 

.055556 

274  j 

. 003649635 

.060412 

323 

.003095975   1 

.055641 

273   ! 

. 003663004 

.060523 

322 

.003105590   , 

.055728 

272   1 

. 00367647 I 

. 060634 

321 

.003115265 

.055815 

271   1 

.003690037 

. 060746 

320 

.003125000   j 

.055902 

270   1 

•003703704 

.060858 

319 

.003134796   1 

■055989 

269   . 

.003717472 

.060971 

318 

.003144654 

.056077 

268 

■003731343 

.061085 

317 

.003154574   , 

.056165 

267   1 

•003745319 

.061199 

316 

.003164557 

.056254 

1   266 

003759398 

.061314 

315 

.003174603   1 

056344 

265 

-003773585 

.061430 

314 

.003184713 

056433 

1   264 

003787879 

.061546 

313 

.003194888 

056523 

1   263 

003802281 

061662 

312 

.003205128 

056614 

'   262 

003816794 

061780 

3" 

1 

.003215434 

1 

056705 

i   261 

1 

1 

00383 141 8 

061899 
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Table  2  (Continued) — Giving  Values  of  s  and  a/Z 

J=:sme  of  slope=fall  of  water  sur&ce(^)  in  any  distance  (/),  divided  by  that  di8tance=-. 


Slope 
I  in     '" 

rsine  of  slope. 

y'j. 

Slope 
I  in 

j=sine  of  slope. 

-v/j. 

260 

.003846154 

.062018 

210 

.004761905 

. 069007 

259 

,003861004 

.062137 

209 

.004784689 

.069172 

258 

003^75969 

.062257 

208 

.004807692 

. 069338 

257 

.003891051 

.062378 

207 

.004830918 

.069505 

256 

.003906250 

.062500 

206 

.004854369 

.069673 

255 

.003921569 

.062622 

205 

.004878049 

. 069843 

254 

003937008 

.062746 

204 

.004901961 

.070014 

253 

003952569 

.062870 

203 

.004926108 

.070186 

252 

003968254 

.062994 

202 

. 004950495 

.070359 

251 

.003984064 

.063119 

201 

.004975124 

•070534 

250 

. 004000000 

.063246 

200 

.005000000 

.070710 

249 

.004016064' 

.063372 

199 

.005025126 

. 070888 

248 

004032258 

.063500 

198 

.005050505 

.071067 

247 

004048583 

.063629 

197 

.005076142 

.071247 

246 

004065041 

.063758 

196 

.005102041 

.071429 

245 

.004081623 

.063888 

195 

.005128205 

.071612 

244 

004098361 

.064018 

194 

.005154639 

.071796 

243 

004115226 

.064150 

193 

.005181347 

.071982 

242 

004132231 

.064283 

192 

.005208333 

.072169 

241 

004149378 

.064416 

191 

.005235602 

•072357 

240 

004166667 

.064549 

190 

.005263158 

.072548 

239 

004 I 84 I 00 

. 064685 

189 

.005291005 

.072739 

238 

00420 I 68 I 

. 064820 

188 

.005319149 

.072932 

237 

004219409 

.064957 

187 

.005347594 

.073127 

236 

004237288 

. 065094 

186 

.005376344 

•073324 

«3S 

004^55319 

.065233 

i3S 

.005405405 

•073521 

234 

004273504 

•065372 

184 

.005434783 

.073721 

233 

004291845 

.065512 

183 

.005464481 

.073922 

232 

004310345 

.065653 

182 

. 005494505 

.074125 

231 

004329004 

.065795 

181 

.005524862 

.074329 

230 

004347826 

.065938 

180 

.005555556 

•074536 

229 

004366812 

.066082 

179 

.005586592 

.074744 

228 

004385965 

.066227 

178 

.005617978 

.074953 

227 

004405286 

.066372 

177 

.005649718 

.075164 

:^26 

004424779 

.066519 

176 

.005681818 

.075378 

225 

004444444 

.066667 

175 

.005714286 

•075593 

224 

004464286 

.066815 

174 

.005747126 

.075810 

223 

004484305 

.066965 

173 

.005780347 

.076029 

222 

004504505 

.067116 

172 

.005813953 

.076249 

221 

004524887 

.067267 

171 

.005847953 

.076472 

220 

004545455 

.067419 

170 

.005882353 

.076697 

219 

.004566210 

.067574 

169 

.005917160 

.076923 

218 

004587156 

.067729 

168 

.005952381 

.077152 

217 

.004608295 

.067885 

167 

.005988024 

.077382 

216 

.004629630 

.068041 

166 

. 006024096 

.077615 

215 

.004651163 

.068199 

165 

. 006060606 

.077850 

214 

.004672897 

.068358 

164 

.006097561 

.078087 

213 

.004694836 

.068519 

163 

.006134969 

.078326 

212 

.004716981 

.068680 

162 

.006172840 

.078568 

211 

•004739336 

.068843 

161 

.006211180 

.078811 
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Table  2  (Continued) — Giving  Values  of  s  and  a/s. 


j=si]ie  of  slope=faU  of  water  surface  (h)  in 

any  distance  {I) 

,  divided  by  that  distance  :^r-. 

Slope 
I  in 

x=sine  of  slope. 

V^ 

Slope 
I  in     '- 

=sine  of  slope. 

-y/j. 

160 

.006250000 

.079057 

no 

. 009090909 

.095346 

159 

.006289308 

079305 

109 

.009174312 

095783 

158 

.006329114 

•079556 

108 

.009259259 

.096225 

157 

.006369427 

.079809 

107 

•009345794 

.096674 

156 

.006410256 

.080065 

106 

.009433962 

.097129 

155 

.006451613 

.080322 

105 

.009523810 

.097590 

154 

.006493506 

.080582 

104 

.009615385 

.098058 

153 

•006535948 

. 080845 

103 

.009708738 

.098533 

152 

.006578947 

.081111 

102 

.009803922 

.099015 

151 

.006622517 

.081379 

lOI 

.009900990 

.099504 

150 

.006666667 

.081650 

100 

.010000000 

. I 00000 

149 

.006711409 

.081923 

99 

.OIOIOIOIO 

.  100504 

148 

.006756757 

.082199 

98 

.010204082 

.101015 

147 

.006802721 

.082479 

97 

.010309278 

•101535 

146 

.006849315 

.082760 

96 

,010416667 

.102062 

145 

.006896552 

. 083046 

95 

,010526316 

.102598 

144 

. 006944444 

083333 

94 

,010638298 

.103142 

143 

.006993007  . 

.083624 

93 

,010752688 

. 103695 

142 

.007042254 

.083918 

92 

,010869565 

.104257 

141 

.007092199 

.084215 

91 

.010989011 

. 104828 

140 

.007142857 

.084516 

90 

.OIIIIIIII 

. 105409 

139 

.007194245 

.084819 

89 

•OII235955 

. 106000 

138 

•007246377 

.085126 

88 

.011363636 

, 106600 

137 

.007299270 

.085436 

87 

.011494253 

.107211 

136 

.007352941 

.085749 

86 

.011627907 

•  107833 

135 

.007407407 

.086066 

85 

.011764706 

, 108465 

134 

.007462687 

.086387 

84 

.011904762 

.109109 

133 

.007518797 

.086711 

83 

.012048193 

, 109764 

132 

•007575758 

.087039 

82 

.012195122 

.110431 

131 

•007633588 

.087370 

81 

012345679 

.mill 

130 

.007692308 

.087706 

80 

,012500000 

.111803 

129 

.007751938 

, 088045 

79 

,012658228 

,112509 

128 

.007812500 

.088388 

78 

,012820513 

,113228 

127 

.007874016 

.088736 

77 

,012987013 

,113961 

126 

.007836508 

.089087 

76 

•OI3I57895 

,114708 

T25 

. 008000000 

. 089442 

75 

013333333 

I 15470 

124 

.008064516 

,089803 

74 

OI35I35I4 

,116248 

123 

.008130081 

.090167 

73 

013698630 

,117041 

122 

.008196721 

.090536 

72 

013888889 

,117851 

121 

.008264463 

. 090909 

71 

014084507 

I 18678 

120 

•008333333 

.091287 

70 

OI42857I4 

I 19524 

119 

.008403361 

,091669 

69 

014492754 

,120386 

1X8 

.008474576 

092057 

68 

014705882 

,121286 

117 

.008547009 

.092450 

67 

014925353 

122169 

116 

.008620690 

,092848 

66 

OI5I5I5I5 

.123091 

"5 

.008695652 

093250 

65 

OI53846I5 

124035 

114 

.008771930 

093659 

64 

015625000 

125000 

"3 

.008849558 

,094072 

^Z 

OI58730I6 

125988 

112 

.008928571 

094491 

62 

OI6I29032 

127000 

III 

.009009009 

094916 

61 

016393443 

128037 
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Table  2  (Continued) — Giving  Values  of  s  and  \/j. 

^ssine  of  slope =6Edl  of  water  sur&ce  (h)  in  any  distance  (/),  divided  by  that  distance =jp. 


Slope 
I  in 

f=sine  of  slope. 

^. 

Slope 
1  in 

j=rsine  of  slope. 

^s. 

60 

.016666667 

. 129100 

1 

31 

.032258065 

.179605 

59 

.016949153 

.130189 

30 

.033333333 

.182574 

58 

.017241379 

•131305  . 

29   1 

■034452759 

.185695 

57 

.017543860 

•132453 

28   1 

.035714286 

. 188982 

56 

.017850143 

.133630 

27 

.037037037.   1 

. 192450 

55 

.018181818 

. 134839 

26 

.038461538   1 

.196116 

54 

.018518519 

. 136085 

25 

. 040000000 

. 200000 

53 

.018867925 

.137361 

24 

.041666667 

.204124 

52 

.019230769 

.138676 

23 

.043478261 

.208514 

51 

.019607843 

. 140028 

22 

.045454545 

.213200 

50 

. 020000000 

.141421 

21 

.047619048 

.218218 

49 

.020408163 

.142857 

20 

.050000000 

.223607 

48 

•020833333 

.144337 

19 

.052631579 

.229416 

47 

.021276600 

. 145865 

18 

.055555555 

.235702 

46 

.021739130 

. 147444 

17 

.058823529 

.242536 

45 

.022222222 

.149071 

16 

.062500000 

. 250000 

44 

.022727273 

.150756 

15 

.066666667 

.258199 

43 

.023255814 

.152499 

14 

.07.1428571 

.267261 

42 

.023809524 

.154303 

13 

.076923077 

.277350 

41 

.024390244 

.156174 

li 

.083333333 

.288675 

40 

.025000000 

.158114 

11 

. 090909090 

.301511 

39 

.025641026 

.160125 

10 

. 100000000 

.316228 

38 

.026315789 

. 162221 

9 

.111111111 

'ZZZ3Z^ 

37 

.027027027 

.164399 

8 

. 125000000 

.353553 

36 

.027777778 

. 166667 

7 

.142857143 

.377978 

35 

.028571429 

.169031 

6 

.166666660 

.408248 

34 

.029411765 

.171499 

5 

. 200000000 

.447214 

33 

. 030303030 

.174077 

4 

. 250000000 

.500000 

32 

.031250000 

.176777 

w 

ON  TIDES  AND  TIDAL  SCOUR.* 

By  Mr.  JOSEPH  BOULT,  C.  E. 
From  *'Tbe  Engineer/' 


That  the  force  producing  tides  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  observed  in  tidal  cur- 
rents is  very  obvious  when  the  velocity 
of  the  tidal  force  in  different  places  is 
compared  with  that  of  the  currents.  As 
in  most  places  contiguous  to  tidal  water 
there  are,  speaking  broadly,  tides  twice  in 
every  twenty-four  hours,  the  tidal  force 
must  run  over  the  circumference  of  the 
globe  in  that  period — that  is,  on  the 
equator — approximately  at  the  rate  of 

*A  iMkper  read  before  the  Liverpool  Engineering 
Society. 


1,000  miles  in  the  hour.  From  observa- 
tions made  by  Mr.  Bendel,  in  the  Mer- 
sey, it  appears  the  tidal  force  moves  at 
varying  velocities  in  that  river,  and  thai 
the  velocity  vary  with  the  state  of  the 
tide  between  springs  and  neaps.  Be- 
ween  Formby  Point  and  New  Brighton 
the  rate  of  the  so-called  head  of  the 
wave  appears  to  be  UBiformly  24  imles 
m  the  hour ;  between  New  Brighton  and 
Prince's  Dock,  12  miles  at  springs,  and 
6.22  miles  at  neaps  ;  from  Prince's  Dook 
to  EUesmere  Port  the  rates  are  respeo- 
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tively  27  miles  and  15.43  miles ;  from 
EUesmere  Port  to  Buncom  28  miles  and 
26.67  miles ;  from  Buncom  to  Fidler's 
Ferry,  12.5  miles  and  6  miles ;  from  Fid- 
ler's  Ferry  to  Warrington,  7.5  miles  and 
6.76  miles ;  the  average  rates  from 
Formby  Point  to  Warrington,  16.7  miles 
and  11.4  miles.  As  is  well  known,  the 
greatest  velocity  of  tidal  streams  in  the 
Mersey  does  not  exceed  7  miles  in  the 
hoar,  the  average  being  much  less.  As 
the  number  of  observations  taken  by  Mr. 
UendeFs  directions  were  extremely  lim- 
ited, the  results  quoted  are  open  to  cor- 
rection, but  for  the  present  purpose  they 
suffice. 

On  referring  to  other  rivers,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  differences  in  the  rate  of 
tidal  force  and  tidal  current  are  very 
great.  In  the  Thames  they  appear  as 
follows : 

Head  of  Head  of 
wave  8.  wave  N. 

Between  Deptford  and  London 

Bridge 15.6       15.6 

Between  London    Bridge    and 

Battersea 9.78      14.6 

Between  St.  Eatherlne's  Docks 

and  Battersea  Bridge 9.  8.28. 

Between  Battrrsea  Bridge  and 

Putney  Bridge 18.  6. 

Between   Putney    Bridge   and 

Rew  Bridge 22.5    17neariy 

Between  Eew  Bridge  and  Ted- 

dingtonLock 7.6         4.6 

The  average  between  Deptford 

and  Battersea 11.7       15. 

The  average  between  Battersea 

Brid/^  and  Teddin£:ton  Lock.  10.7         7.4 

The  rate  of  the  tidal  current  between 
London  Bridge  and  Putney  Bridge  at 
flood  appears  to  be  two  miles  per  hour. 

In  the  Tyne  the  velocities  of  the 
head  of  the  wave  are  reported  as  fol- 
lows: 

Head  of   Head  of 
wave  8.  wave  N. 

Between  Tynemouth  Haven  and 
Prior's  Stone 2  2 

Between  Prior's  Stone  and  Bal- 
lastOffice 2.95      2.95 

Between  Ballast  Office  and 
Howdon. 10  5 

Between  Howdon  and  Bill 
Point ^ 9+        7.4 

Between  Bill  Point  and  Old 
Quay 9—     11.8 

Between  Old  Quay  and  Elswick.  9.74       — 

Between  Elswick  and  Stella. ...    —         — 

Between  Stella  and  Newbern. ..  5.6       5.6 

Between  Tynemouth  and  New- 
bum  9— 


In  the  Clyde. 

Between  Port  Glasgow  and 
Bowling 12.28 

Between  Bowling  and  Clyde 
Bank ff.63 

Between  Clyde  Bank  and  Glas- 
gow   16.37 

Between  Port  Glasgow  and  Glas- 
gow  10.67 

The  velocities   of    the  flood  and  ebb 
streams  respectively,  as — 

Dumbarton  Castle  to  Newshot 

Isle 0  9ir    1.6 

Newshot  Isle  and  Glasgow 0.48       0.9 

In  the  Severn, 

The  greatest  velocity  of  the 

tidal  force 74  miles  per  hour. 

At  the  same  place  the  tidal 

current 4.48 

The  least  velocity  of  tidal 

force 6 

The  tidal  current  at  the  same 

place not  given. 

The  CTeatest  velocity  of  the 

tidal  current 6 

The  tidal  force  at  same  place.  10 


(< 


tt 


c« 


These  examf)les  suffice  to  show  that 
the  force  by  which  tides  are  produced  is 
very  different  in  degree  from  that  which 
produces  tidal  currents,  it  being  remem- 
bered both  forces  vary  with  the  state  of 
the  tide.  On  examining  the  time  at 
which  there  is  high-water  F  and  G  at 
different  places  from  which  reliable  ob- 
servations are  recorded,  it  will  be  found 
that,  with  some  remarkable  variations, 
the  gradual  progress  of  the  tidal  force  is 
from  east  to  west.  Apparently  from  this 
circumstance,  combined  with  the  un- 
broken mass  of  water  in  the  Southern 
Ocean,  between  the  latitudes  of  30  deg. 
and  70  deg.,  it  has  been  assumed  tides 
are  produced  by  an  immense  wave  orig- 
inating in  that  part  of  the  world,  much 
as  if  the  ocean  were  pulled  up  by  the 
combined  influence  of  the  sun  and  moon 
over  an  enormous  area,  and  then  sud- 
denly or  rapidly  dropped  again.  Ob- 
viously this  illustration  is  veiy  mislead- 
I  ing,  for,  if  the  ocean  were  so  raised,  and 
suddenly  dropped^  the  wave  would  move 
concentrically  in  ever  widening  rings  of 
diminishing  altitude,  as  is  seen  when  a 
stone  is  dropped  intd  a  pond,  and  the 
general  advance  in  a  westerly  direction 
only  would  be  impossible.  The  equili- 
brium theory  of  the  genesis  of  tides 
which  has  hitherto  been  accepted  as  cor- 
rect has  been  pronounced  by  such  au- 
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thorities  as  ProfessorB  Whewell  and  Sir 
William  Thomson  to  be  inadequate  for 
explaining  various  phenomena,  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  modification  of  that 
theory  or  any  other  hypothesis  has  been 
generally  adopted.  A  globe  insulated 
from  all  external  influence  is  assumed  to 
acquire  its  form  thi*ough  three  balanced 
forces,  namely,  the  cohesion  of  its  par- 
ticles amongst  themselves,  centripetal 
force  or  gravitation  to  the  center  of  the 
globe,  and  centrifugal  force,  and  it  is 
further  assumed  if  the  equilibrium  of 
these  forces  be  disturbed,  the  shape  of 
the  globe  will  be  modified. 

Supposing  a  body  like  the  moon  to  be  so 
near  as  to  exercise  an  influence  analog- 
ous to  that  of  gravitation  to  the  earth's 
center,  the  particles  of  the  globe  on  the 
side  next  to  the  moon  will  be  attracted 
with  a  greater,  those  on  the  further  side 
with  a  less  force  than  those  which  are 
intermediate.  Consequently,  the  grav- 
itation to  the  center  of  the  particles 
nearest  to  the  moon  is  diminished,  and, 
therefore,  if  at  liberty  t^  move  amongst 
themselves,  will  rise  above  the  general 
level,  and  the  more  distant  particles  will 
be  heaped  up  on  the  side  which  is  turned 
away  from  the  moon.  Hence  if  the 
globe  were  at  rest,  the  free  particles 
would  take  the  form  of  an  oblong  sphe- 
roid with  its  longer  axis  passing  through 
the  moon;  and  it  may  be  shown  from 
theory  that  the  spheroid  would  be  an 
equilibrium  if  the  longer  semi-axis  ex- 
ceeded the  shorter  by  about  58in.  In 
applying  this  illustration  to  the  tides  it 
is  assumed  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
rapid  rotation  of  the  earth,  its  spheroid 
of  equiUbrium  is  never  fully  formed,  for 
the  vortex  oi  the  spheroid  has  shifted  its 
position  on  the  earth's  surface,  and  an 
immensely  broad  and  very  flat  wave  is 
formed,  and  follows — or  precedes — the 
motion  of  the  moon  at  some  interval  of 
time.  In  the  open  sea  that  interval  is 
usually  from  two  to  three  hours  after 
the  moon's  transit  over  the  meridian, 
either  above  or  below  the  horizon. 

It  appears  to  me  this  theory  is  capable , 
of  a  very  important  amendment  in  its 
conception.  The  movement  of  the  par- 
ticles, consequent  upon  the  moon's  influ- 
ence, appears  to  me  due  to  the  greater 
freedom  given  to  centrifugal  force,  in 
consequence  of  the  earth's  gravitation 
being  to  some  small  extent  neutralized 


by  the  moon's  influence ;  and  that  such 
centrifugal  force  does  not  cause  "  an  im- 
mensely broad  and  very  flat  wave  "  fol- 
lowing "the  motion  of  the  moon,*'  but 
imparts  to  all  the  free  or  fluid  particles 
on  the  earth's  surface  a  tendency  to  fly 
off  in  a  direction  opposite  that  of  the 
earth's  rotation,  just  as  mud  flies  back- 
ward off  a  carriage  wheel ;  this  centrif- 
ugal tendency  operating  on  every  meri- 
dian in  turn,  its  effects  being  visible  at 
some  interval  after  the  moon's  transit 
above  or  below  the  horizon. 

Allowing  for  the  fact  that  the  sun's  in- 
fluence is  much  less  than  the  moon's,  the 
phenomena  of  solar  tides  are  identical, 
but  they  are  not  perceptible  apart  from 
the  lunar  tides.  When  the  two  sets  of 
tides  coincide  in  time  and  place,  which 
they  do  when  the  sun  and  moon  are  in 
opposition  or  conjunction,  the  result  ap- 
pears in  what  are  known  as  spring  tides^ 
when  the  sun  and  moon  occupy  inter- 
mediate positions,  and  are  neither  in  con- 
junction nor  in  opposition,  then  the  solar 
high  water  coincides  with  the  lunar  low 
water,  or  the  reverse,  and  the  result  ap- 
pears in  the  neap  tides.  Other  changes 
in  the  relation  of  sun  and  moon  are  in- 
dicated in  the  varying  levels  of  the  tides, 
the  result  or  what  is  termed  their  prim- 
ing and  lagging,  as  the  sun  is  westward 
or  eastward  of  the  moon.  Obviously 
these  variations  of  the  tide  depend  upon 
the  extent  to  which  the  earth's  gravita- 
tion  is  modified  by  the  influence  of  the 
moon  and  sun,  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  earth's  centrifugal  force  is  freed  from 
the  restraint  imposed  by  that  gravitation 
through  which  the  original  theoretical 
equilibrium  is  constantly  changed. 

When  the  moon  is  on  the  equator,  at 
the  time  of  her  transit,  the  action  of 
tidal  force  may  be  assumed  as  parallel  to 
the  meridian;  as  the  moon  passes  into 
north  or  south  declination,  her  influence 
will  be  greater  on  one  side  of  the  equator 
than  on  the  other,  varying  with  her  dis- 
tance north  or  south;  as  the  extreme 
range  of  declination  is  an  area  of  nearly 
60  deg.,  representing,  from  position,  one- 
third  of  the  earth's  periphery,  her  influ- 
ence in  the  region  of  this  extreme  north- 
ern declination  will  be  very  much  greater 
than  at  the  same  distance  south  of  the 
equator;  and  two  results  may  follow: 
(1)  The  amount  of  centrifugal  force  lib- 
erated will  be  greater  in  the  northern 
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than  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and 
consequently  the  tidal  elevation  be 
greater ;  (2)  that  part  of  the  force  which 
is  in  the  northern  hemisphere  may  be 
somewhat  in  advance  of  the  southern 
part,  and  consequently  the  line  of  motion 
will  not  be  parallel  to  the  meridiau,  but 
more  or  less  oblique,  according  to  the 
amount  of  declination ;  from  which  con- 
ditions two  tendencies  arise:  (1)  That 
the  motion  of  the  tidal  force  will  be 
conoidal,  that  is,  revolving  round  the 
part  which  moves  more  slowly ;  (2)  that 
the  water  raised  to  the  greater  altitude 
will  flow  downwards.  Thus  the  height 
and  progress  of  the  force  may  be  sub- 
jected to  irregularities,  irrespective  of 
the  local  and  temporary  incidents  to 
which  attention  will  now  be  directed. 

Though  gravity  is  said  to  be  a  force 
which  is  transmitted,  not  during  any  in- 
terval of  time,  but  instantaneously,  its 
velocity,  according  to  Laplace,  being,  if 
not  infinite,  at  least  fifty  millions  of  times 
greater  than  that  of  light,  yet  the  great- 
est and  least  tides  do  not  happen  exact- 
ly at  the  time  of  new  and  full  moon,  but ! 
at  least  two  or  three  days  after,  even  in 
places  directly  exposed    to   the  ocean. 
These  variations  are  no  doubt    to  be 
ascribed  in  part  to  the  irregular  form 
and  depth  of  the  ocean,  the  inertia  of 
the  water,  friction,  atmospheric  pressure 
and  other  causes,  but  principally  to  the 
time  which  elapses  before  the  centrifugal 
force  acquires  its  greatest  strength  and 
momentum.     The  mud  thrown  off  a  car- 
riage wheel  does  not  quit  the  tire  at  its 
highest  level  vertically  over  the  axle,  oth- 
erwise the  mud  would  fly  upwards  ;  its 
backward  course  shows  clearly  that  it 
leaves  the  tire  at  some  measurable  dis- 
tance behind  the  vertical  radius  of  the 
wheel.     Similarly,  the  water  which  has  a 
tendency  to  leave  the  earth  does  not 
rise  to  the  zenith,  but  is  thrown  back- 
ward, that  is  westward  of  the  meridian 
on    which  that  tendency     is  acquired. 
Consequently  those  particles  of  water 
which  ai*e  nearest  to  the  moon,  that  is, 
are  on  the  meridian  she  is  actually  cross- 
ing, have  a  tendency  to  fly  backwards 
over  the  more  westemly  water  in  a  film 
of  thickness  varying  witib  the  centrifugal 
energy,  thin  near  the  moon,  and  thicken- 
ing to  the  utmost  limit  of  the  earth's 
hemisphere  nearest  to  her— that  is,  at 
the  Stance  of  say  45  deg.  from  the 


meridian  on  which  she  is  for  the  mo- 
ment. Thus,  the  original  equilibrium  of 
three  forces  would  be  destroyed,  and 
one  of  four  forces  take  its  place;  in 
compliance  with  which  the  water  in  the 
hemisphere  furthest  from  the  moon 
would  also  be  propelled  eastward  of  her 
meridian,  and  form  another  cycloidal  ex- 
crescence balancing  that  first  formed. 

If  tidal  action  is  referable  to  cen- 
trifugal force,  in  every  body  of  water, 
however  small  there  will  be  a  tendency 
to  that  action ;  but  probably,  perceptible 
tides  require  for  their  genesis  a  con- 
siderable bulk  of  water.  It  may  be  that 
a  minimum  expanse  must  be  combined 
with  a  minimum  depth ;  probably  from 
recorded  observations,  some  indefinite 
bulk  is  necessary,  irrespective  of  the 
ratio  of  expanse  and  depth ;  with  a  con- 
siderable surface  extending  east  and 
west.  In  the  Mediterranean,  for  ex- 
ample, it  is  not  at  all  likely  a  wave  origi- 
nated in  the  Southern  Ocean  would  give 
any  motion  to  the  water.  Of  the  tides 
at  Toulon  it  has  been  observed  that  the 
coincidence  of  phase  of  the  main  lunar 
and  solar  semi-diumaJ  tides,  happening 
some  four  or  five  hours  after  the  time  of 
new  and  full  moon,  would  point  to 
the  conclusion  they  were  wholly  gene- 
rated in  the  Mediterranean,  and  were 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  influenced  by  any 
action  from  the  North  Atlantic,  tlnrough 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  the  amount  of 
retardation  of  coincidence  of  phase  for 
those  components,  amounting  on  the 
western  coast  of  Europe  to  between 
thirty  and  forty  hours. 

The  great  depth  of  this  sea,  in  some 
places  exceeding  1,000  fathoms,  com- 
bined with  its  great  length  from  east  to 
west,  makes  its  mass  very  considerable. 
Its  seems  not  improbable  as  much  cen- 
trifugal force  may  be  liberated  as  will 
produce  the  effects  observed;  the  ab- 
sence of  tides  in  the  Levant  is  consistent 
with  such  an  origin. 

From  the  assumption  that  tides  are 
produced  by  centrifugal  action,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  quantity  of  water  re- 
moved by  the  tides  is  comparatively 
trivial.  In  the  Amazon,  sometimes  called 
the  Mediterranean  of  America,  the  basin 
is  estimated  to  contain,  exclusive  of  the 
Para  and  Tocantins,  an  area  of  2,330,000, 
English  miles ;  that  is,  more  than  one- 
I  third  of  South  America,  and  equal  to 
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two-thirdB  of  Europe.  The  average  dis- 
charge is  750,000  cubic  feet,  or  more 
than  4,500,000  gallons  per  second. 
Wallace  states  that  with  the  tide  the 
water  rises;  but  during  the  flood,  as 
well  as  the  ebb,  the  current  is  moving 
rapidly  down.  This  takes  place,  he  says, 
at  the  very  mouth,  for  at  the  island  of 
Mexiana^  exposed  to  the  open  sea,  the 
water  is  always  fresh,  and  is  used  for 
drinking  all  the  year  round  ;  though  it 
appears  from  Bates  that  the  lower 
courses,  as  well  as  the  channels  and  bays 
of  the  Delta — that  is,  for  150  miles  from 
the  sea,  have  no  proper  downward  cur- 
rent, but  ebb  and  now  with  the  tide. 
The  apparent  discrepancy  willl  disappear 
if  it  be  assumed  that  the  flood  does  not 
carry  any  sea-water  with  it,  does  not 
effect  any  translation  of  water,  the  land 
water  forcing  its  way  out  though  unable 
to  neutralize  the  tidal  action.  Being  on 
the  equator,  the  centrifugal  force  is  very 
great  Some  idea  of  its  strength  is  sug- 
gested by  the  distance  up  the  Amazon  to 
which  it  penetrates.  It  was  observed  by 
Wallace  m  the  Tapag6z,  a  branch  of  the 
great  river.  In  that  river,  at  the  end  of 
the  dry  season,  there  is  but  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  and  the  current  is 
very  sluggish.  The  Amazon,  however, 
rises  very  considerably  with  the  tides, 
and  its  waters  become  higher  than  those 
of  the  Tapag6z,  therefore  they  enter 
that  river  and  force  it  back ;  the  Amazon 
itself  is  then  seen  to  be  flowing  rapidly 
down,  while  the  Tapag6z  is  flowing  up. 
The  tide  rises  in  the  Amazon  consider- 
ably above  Santarem,  but  the  water 
never  flows  up ;  the  surface  merely  rises 
and  falls.  Bates  observed  the  water  to 
rise  daily  with  the  tide  2  in.  or  3  in.  in  a 
small  creek  of  the  Cupari  branch,  530 
miles  from  the  sea  ;  therefore  the  current 
in  the  creek  was  not  strong  enough  to 
neutralize  the  tidal  force,  as  it  was  neu- 
tralized near  the  sea. 

At  Para,  springs  rise  as  much  as  11  ft., 
yet  a  tidal  current  is  not  perceptible. 
It  is  said  there  are  no  fewer  than  seven 
tides  in  the  Amazon,  within  a  length  of 
600  miles.  The  Gulf  Stream  has  a 
course  of  3,000  miles,  60  miles  wide  and 
100  fathoms  deep,  with  a  velocity  varying 
from  Ave  miles  an  hour  to  only  10  miles 
a  day,  unbroken  by  tidal  ebb  or  flow. 

There  is  a  large  space  of  still  water  in 
the  Irish  Sea,  between  Carlingford  and 


the  Isle  of  Man,  where  occurs  the  phe- 
nomenon of  water  rising  and  falling 
without  any  perceptible  stream.  This 
space  of  still  water  is  marked  by  a  bot- 
tom of  blue  mud,  the  surface  probably  of 
a  deposit  of  blue  clay,  an  unfailing  indi- 
cation of  the  absence  of  disturbance, 
since  probably  it  is  largely  impregnated 
with  vegetable  matter,  from  which  its 
color  is  derived,  and  characteristic  of 
riparian  deposits.  The  stream  by  which 
the  mud  is  conveyed  to  this  spot  must, 
therefore,  be  very  gentle. 

The  maximum  elevation  of  a  lunar  tide 
is  estimated  to  be  5  ft.,  that  of  a  solar 
tide  2  ft  The  sum  of  those  figures  re- 
presents the  highest  springs,  and  their 
difference  the  lowest  neaps.  The  eleva- 
tion of  7  ft.  above  the  surface  of  the 
ocean  is  but  the  infinitesimal  part  of  the 
earth's  diameter  of  nearly  8,000  miles, 
and  has  a  much  smaller  ratio  to  the 
moon's  distance  of  237,000  miles,  or 
thirty  diameters.  The  ratio  of  the  cen- 
trifugal force,  released  by  the  influence 
of  the  moon  and  sun,  to  the  earth's  cen- 
tripetal force,  must  also  be  very  small, 
and  to  produce  the  effects  assigned  to  it 
may  be  conceived  as  acting  hydrody- 
namically  like  an  hydraulic  ram ;  that  is, 
the  centrifugal  force  is,  as  it  were,  in  a 
closed  vessel  full  of  water,  the  top  of 
which  is,  in  a  degree,  elastic.  When  the 
force  is  too  weak  to  expand  the  cover  is 
confined,  and  under  pressure;  as  the 
force  is  increased  the  cover  is  expanded, 
but  when  the  expansion  reaches  the  limit 
of  elasticity  the  water  is  completely 
botmd,  and  great  force  may  be  trans- 
mitted through  its  agency.  For  the 
elastic  cover  or  web,  acting  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  substitute  elastic  gravi- 
tation acting  upon  every  particle  of  water, 
it  is  obvious  the  effect  is  similar,  and 
pressure  applied  at  one  end  of  the  ves- 
sel of  water  will  rapidly  produce  effect  at 
the  other  end,  whatever  the  distance,  if 
the  channel  be  unobstructed. 

This  conception  of  the  resistance 
offered  by  centripetal  to  centrifugal  force 
appears  identical  with  that  of  ^^  the  prac- 
tical rigidity  conferred  by  rotation "  on 
frictionleBs  particles,  which  has  been 
proposed,  almost  simultaneously,  by 
General  Barnard  and  Sir  William  Thom- 
son. But  they  assume  ^^an  infinitely 
rigid  envelope,"  instead  of  one  partially 
elastic,  which  appears  to  me  to  represent 
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the  action  of  gravitation;  *th6  phrase 
"  indefinitely  rigid  envelope  "  will  appear 
to  be  unexceptionable. 

Continents  and  islands,  some  of  varied 
outline,  occasion  interruption  and  devi- 
ation in  the  course  of  centrifugal  force. 
It  is  not  likely  any  appreciable  force  is 
released  from  land,  because  of  the  co- 
hesion of  ii»  particles,  and  its  density  is 
very  much  more  than  that  of  water  with, 
say,  twice  the  specific  gravity.  Land 
surface,  therefore,  does  not  present  the 
undulating  motion  so  characteristic  of  tidal 
water.  So,  likewise,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that,  on  the  western  side  of  land,  the  in- 
shore water  will  not  be  raised  by  the 
passage  of  centrifugal  force  from  the 
eastward;  and  the  tendency  of  the  force 
generated  westward  of  the  land  is  to 
lower  the  surface  of  the  inshore  water, 
through  the  increased  energy  temporarily 
given  to  centripetal  force,  thus  producing 
low  water;  half-tide  level  marking  the 
brief  interval  when  the  centrifugsJ  and 
centripetal  forces  balance  each  other. 
This  is,  theoretically,  the  normal  level  of 
the  sea  when  undisturbed  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  moon  and  sun.  Thus  the 
phenomenon  of  contemporaneous  high 
and  low  water,  on  the  same  meridian  but 
in  different  latitudes,  is  observable  in  the 
ocean,  as  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
when  the  level  of  the  inshore  water  is 
reduced,  there  may  be  high  water  to  the 
southward. 

Another  feature  in  the  action  of  cen- 
trifugal force  must  not  be  overlooked, 
whi<£  is  its  greater  development  in  equa- 
torial than  in  polar  regions.  At  the 
poles  themselves  there  is  not  any  rota- 
tion, and  consequently  there  is  not  any 
centrifugal  force :  but  its  genesis  has  in- 
creasing energy  till  the  greatest  is  ac- 
quired on  the  equator  or  between  the 
tropics;  thence  the  excess  may  pass 
north  and  south  in  the  lines  of  least  re- 
sistance, giving  motion  to  circiun -polar 
waters,  losing  therein  its  centrifugal 
character,  becoming  simply  « hydrody- 
namical,  and,  as  sudi,  returning  towards 
the  tropics,  and  giving  to  inshore  waters 
that  tidal  influence  which  could  not  be 
bestowed  by  centrifugal  force  in  its 
normal  course. 

These  suggestions  receive  confirmation 

from  the  tidfd  observations  made  in  the 

Arctic    expedition,    1875-6.      On    these 

Professor  Haughton  remarks  that  the 
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expedition,  proceeding  northwards  up 
Smith's  Sound,  met  the  tide  coming  from 
the  north,  at  or  near  Cape  Frazer,  lat. 
79  deg.  40  min.,  and  left  the  tides  of 
Baffin's  Bay.  The  new  tidal  wave,  ob- 
served on  both  ships,  is  specifically  dis- 
tinct from  the  Baffin's  Bay  tide,  and  from 
the  tide  which  enters  the  Arctic  Ocean 
through  Behring  Straits ;  and  it  is,  with- 
out question,  a  tide  which  has  passed 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  roimd  Greenland 
northward,  and  then  westward.  The 
Artie  Ocean  being  for  the  most  part  cov- 
ered with  thick  ice,  may  be  regarded  as 
an  accumulating  chamber,  into  which  the 
tidal  forces  from  the  North  Pacific  and 
North  Atlantic  are  combined  under 
pressure,  and  issue  southwards  to  pro- 
duce the  tides  of  North-Westem  Europe. 
It  would  be  inappropriate  here  to  enter 
more  at  length  into  the  discussion  of  the 
general  question  of  the  genesis  of  tides ; 
those  who  wish  to  do  so  are  referred  to  a 
paper  on  the  subject  in  the  British 
Architect  and  Northern  Engineer  for 
August  1st  and  8th,  1879  ;  but  prepara- 
tory to  applying*  the  views  advocated  to 
the  special  purpose  of  this  paper,  it  is 
desirable  to  resume  so  mucL  of  the  dis- 
cussion as  relates  to  the  North  At- 
lantic. 

From  the  preceding  suggestions  it 
would  be  expected  that  in  the  North 
Atlantic  tides  of  the  same  age  on  the 
western  shores  of  Europe  would  follow 
those  on  the  eastern  shores  of  America ; 
that  is,  that  the  time  of  H.  W.,  F.  and 
C,  would  be  later  in  Europe,  because  the 
easternmost  part  of  the  Atlantic  is  in- 
shore. This  anticipation  is  confirmed  by 
Whewell,  in  his  remarks  upon  simul- 
taneous observations,  and  from  the  tables 
published  by  the  Admiralty  annually. 
First  of  all,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  on 
the  coast  of  America  the  tide  advances 
from  the  equator  in  a  northerly  and 
westemly  direction,  resulting  from  the 
resistance  presented  by  that  continent 
and  the  isluids  of  America  to  the  cen- 
trifugal force.  That  being  most  de- 
veloped in  equatorial  regions  is  de- 
flected off  the  coast  of  South  America 
northwards,  and,  in  combination  with  the 
various  degrees  of  force  generated  in  each 
latitude,  advances  westward,  touching 
first  at  Cape  Hatteras,  and  thence  travel- 
ing southward  to  Cape  Fear,  Charles- 
town,    Savannah,    and    St.    Augustine;. 
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northward  to  Delaware,  New  York,  and 
into  the  bays  of  Massachusetts,  Boston 
^uid  Fundy.  At  Newport  the  tide-hour 
is  About  midway  between  that  of  Cape 
Hatteras  and  those  of  Delaware  and 
New  York,  its  meridian  being  more  east- 
em.  The  lateness  of  the  hour  northward 
of  Newport  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ir- 
regularities of  the  coastline,  for  headlands 
and  islands  obstruct  the  progress  of  the 
iddal  force,  as  has  been  illustrated  by  the 
<lelay  in  that  part  of  the  force  which, 
splitting  off  at  the  south  point  of  Green- 
land, travels  along  the  eastern  coast  into 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  forming  ^^  the  new  tidal 
^rave"  referred  to  by  Prof essor  Haughton 
:a8  observed  by  the  Arctic  expedition. 

Those  irregularties  are,  however,  very 
trivial  compared  with  the  marked  differ- 
ences between  the  tidal  hours  in  North 
America  and  in  Europe;  in  the  latter 
'^  the  moon's  crossing  the  equator  is  not 
ielt  in  its  effects  until  two  or  three  days 
afterwards.''  Dr.  Whewell  further  ob- 
:8erves  (27),  "  The  different  epoch  of  the 
diurnal  inequality  in  different  parts  of 
the  world  is  a  very  curious  fact ;  the 
xnore  so,  since  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
mode  hitherto  adopted  of  explaining  the 
<sircumstances  of  the  tides,  by  conceiv- 
ing a  tide-wave  to  travel  along  all  the 
chores  in  succession.  In  accordance 
with  that  view  the  tides  on  the  shore  of 
America  had  been  considered  as  identi- 
cal with  the  tide  on  the  coasts  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  which  occurs  about  the 
same  moment ;  nor  does  it  appear  easy 
to  imagine  the  form  of  the  tidal- waves  so 
that  this  shall  not  be  the  case.  Yet  we 
find  that  the  tides  on  these  two  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  cannot  be  identical  in  all  re- 
spects, for  on  9th,  10th,  and  11th  June, 
when  the  diurnal  inequality  was  great  in 
America,  it  was  nothing  in  the  west  of 
Europe;  and  on  the  i8th  and  19th, 
when  this  inequality  had  vanished  in 
America,  it  was  great  in  Europe.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  tidal  phenomena 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  corresponded 
to  an  epoch  two  or  three  days  later  than 
the  same  phenomena  in  America;  and 
we  may,  perhaps,  add,  that  different 
kinds  of  phenomena  do  not  appear  to 
travel  at  the  same  rate.  Thus  the  equi- 
librium theory,  though  it  may  explain 
the  general  form  of  the  inequalities,  can- 
not give  their  epochs  and  amounts  by 
imy  possible  adjustment  of  constants.    I 


may  add,  he  says,  that  the  notion  of  the 
progress  of  the  tide-wave  from  south  to 
nor&  in  the  Atlantic  is  still  further  in- 
volved in  difficulties  by  its  appearing  at 
the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  that  the  diunial 
inequality  showed  itself  most  clearly  on 
17th,  18th,  and  19th  June,  that  is  as  late 
as  in  Spain  and  Portugal." 

Just  as  the  lateness  of  the  tides  on 
the  western  shores  of  Europe  appears 
due  to  the  time  occupied  by  the  return 
of  the  tidal  force  from  the  east  of  North 
America,  after  its  northern  deflection,  so 
the  similar  lateness  on  the  west  coast 
of  South  Africa  may  be  due  to  the  re- 
turn of  the  motor  from  the  east  coast  of 
South  America.  There  is  much  com- 
plexity in  the  tidaJ  action  off  the  west 
coast  of  South  America,  arising  probably 
from  the  combined  influence  of  the  two 
deflections,  caused  by  the  east  coast  of 
Africa  and  the  east  coast  of  South  Amer-^ 
ica ;  and  uncertainty  as  the  distribution 
of  land  and  water  in  antarctic  regions 
precludes  the  possibility  of  a  satisfactory 
explanation. 

On  referring  to  the  tidal  hours  of 
the  British  Isles,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  earliest  point  of  contact  is  the  islet 
of  Rockhall,  long.  13  to  14  deg.  W., 
lat.  68  deg.  N.,  where  H.  W.,  F.  and  C.  is 
at  3.80.  On  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  the 
earliest  time  is  also  3.30 ;  that  is  at  the 
Blaskets,  off  the  extreme  point  of  Kerry, 
long.  12  deg.  At  the  extreme  west  point 
of  France,  the  Isle  of  Ushant,  the  hour 
is  practically  the  same,  or  3.32  ;  at  Gape 
Ortegal  and  Finisterre,  the  north-west 
extremity  of  Spain,  the  time  is  3.0  ;  and 
at  Belem,  Lisbon,  2.30,  and  the  hour 
gradually  becomes  earlier — or  later — ^to 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  suggestive  of  a  meeting 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  between  the  North 
Atlantic  return  and  an  offshoot  from  the 
equatorial  regions  of  the  African  Coast. 
EockhaU  at  the  Blaskets  are  nearly  on 
the  same  meridian.  From  the  latter  the 
tide  hour  gradually  advances  eastward, 
not  westward,  reaching  Camsore  Point, 
on  the  south,  at  6.0,  Tuscar  at  5.45,  and 
Ballycastle  Bay,  on  the  north,  at  6.25. 
From  Carnsore,  the  hour  advances 
rapidly  to  11.0  at  Carlingford  Point. 
On  the  north  the  tidal  force  is  detained 
in  the  narrow  passage  between  Fairhead 
and  the  Mull  of  Cantire,  and  does  not 
pass  Bed  Bay  until  10.31,  reaching  Don- 
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aghadee  at  11. 1 3.  On  approaching  Scot- 
Ifmd  the  tide  hour  at  St  Eilda  is  5.30, 
at  Bemera  in  the  Western  Isles  6.11 ; 
its  farther  progress  eastward  is  yery 
irregular  and  slow  until  it  passes  the 
Mull  of  Cantire  at  10.45,  reaching  More- 
cambe  Bay  at  11.26 ;  the  numerous  islands 
and  literal  irregnlaritiefl  of  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland  cause  much  delay.  At 
the  extreme  north  of  the  Shetland  Isles, 
where  the  force  is  divided,  the  tide  hour 
is  9.45,  thence  it  advances  southward  and 
eastward,  \.'ith  considerable  regularity 
of  increase,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
the  hour  being  very  uniform  at  places  in 
the  latitude  of  the  Moray  Frith  and  Kin- 
naird*s  Head ;  and  just  twelve  hours  later 
at  the  Thames. 

On  the  west  coast  of  England  the  tide 
hour  from  the  south  advances  from  4.30 
at  the  Scilly  Isles,  until  it  meets  that  from 
the  north  around  the  Isle  of  Man. 
Passing  eastward  through  the  English 
Ohannel,  the  hour  advances  steadily  to 
Portland  Bill,  a  little  eastward  of  which 
it  is  detained  for  two  or  three  hours  by 
the  contraction  arising  from  the  projec- 
tion of  Cape  de  la  Hogue ;  afterwards  it 
advances  slowly  and  gradually  through 
the  Straits  of  Dover  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames. 

On  the  coast  of  Norway  the  tide  hour 
at  the  Bomdals  Islands,  a  few  degrees 
north  of  the  Shetlands,  and  about  6  deg. 
east,  the  tide  hour  is  10.45,  or  just  an 
hour  later  than  at  the  north  of  the  Shet- 
lands. At  the  Loffoden  Isles,  consider- 
ably north  and  east  of  the  Bomdals,  the 
hour  is  noon.  Going  southwards  there 
is  a  detention  between  the  Shetlands 
and  Norway,  and  the  hour  at  Bergen  is 
1.30,  about  the  same  as  it  is  at  Arbroath 
in  Scotland,  showing  a  drag,  caused 
doubtless  by  the  rugged  coast  of  Nor- 
way and  the  in-draught  to  the  Baltic. 
At  the  Skawt,  south  of  the  entrance  to 
the  Baltic,  the  hour  is  5-56;  here  the 
hour  from  the  north  meets  that  which 
traveled  through  the  English  Channel 
along  the  coasts  of  France,  Belgium, 
HolLftnd,  Oermany  and  Denmark.  In 
thus  tracing  the  progress  of  the  several 
divisions  of  the  tidal  force  in  these  parts 
of  Western  Europe  observation  has 
been  confined  to  the  most  prominent 
features  of  the  respective  coasts,  such  as 
headlands  or  islands,  so  far  as  they  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Admiralty  tables. 


The  detention  caused  by  islands  has 
been  referred  to  in  the  case  of  Greenland 
and  the  isles  of  Scotland ;  there  are  two 
other  instances,  on  the  coasts  of  England 
and  Ireland,  which  are  worth  special 
notice.  In  the  Solent,  and  as  far  to  the 
westward  as  Portland,  there  are  what 
are  termed  the  first  and  second  high 
waters.  After  low-water  the  tide  at 
Southampton  rises  pretty  steadily  for 
seven  hours,  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  first  or  proper  high-water ;  then  for 
an  hour  it  eobs  9  in.,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  it  begins  again  to  rise,  and  in  about 
H  hours  reaches  its  former  level,  and 
sometimes  higher;  this  is  called  the 
second  high-water.  The  tidal  level  is 
therefore  nearly  stationary  for  rather 
more  than  two  hours ;  similar  first  and 
second  high-waters  occur  on  either  shore 
of  the  Solent.  This  phenomenon  is  as- 
cribable  to  the  tidal  force  being  divided 
at  the  Needles,  one  part  traveling  up  the 
Solent,  passing  Hurst  Castle  at  ten 
o'clock  and  West  Cowes  at  10.45,  the 
other  passing  to  the  southward,  and 
turning  round  Bembhdge  Point  at  eleven 
o'clock  into  Spithead,  reaching  West 
Cowes  at  11.45  and  Hurst  Castle  at  noon. 
At  Havre  the  water  remains  stationary  for 
an  hour,  with  a  rise  and  fall  of  3  in.  or 
4  in.  for  another  hour,  and  it  rises  and 
falls  13  in.  only  for  the  space  of  three 
hours.  This  irregularity,  no  doubt, 
arises  from  the  sudden  projection  of 
Cape  de  la  Hogue,  combined  with  the 
peculiar  formation  of  the  coast  of  Havre. 
On  the  coast  of  Wicklow  County,  and 
abreast  of  the  Arklow  Bank,  is  Courtown, 
a  place  which  is  termed  a  node  or  hinge 
of  the  tide,  where  it  is  often  said  the  tide 
neither  rises  nor  falls.  This  spot  ap- 
pears to  me  another  example  of  the 
division  of  tidal  forces  here  by  the  Bank 
of  Arklow.  Courtown  is  about  midway 
between  Wexford  Harbor  and  Wicklow, 
and  protected  by  the  bank  from  any  di- 
rect approach  from  the  sea.  There  is  a 
difference  of  four  hours  in  the  tidal 
establishments  of  Wexford  and  Wicklow; 
that  is,  high- water  is  four  hours  earlier 
at  Wexford  Haven  than  at  Wicklow 
Head  At  Kilmichael  Point,  a  little 
north  of  Courtown,  the  establishment  is 
exactly  two  hours  later  than  at  Wexford 
Haven,  and  two  hours  earlier  than  at 
Wicklow  Head  The  tidal  range  is  2  ft. 
at  Wexford,  and  Wicklow  six  or  seven 
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feet.  It  is  clear  the  times  of  high-water 
at  one  end  of  the  channel  of  Conr- 
town  and  of  low-water  at  the  other  so 
nearly  coincide,  the  tides  become  com- 
plementary, and  nearly  balance  each 
other  at  Coortown,  producing  a  state  of 
almost  no-tide.  To  a  limited  extent  the 
phenomenon  of  two  tides  is  found  in  the 
Mersey,  the  flood  through  the  Horse  or 
Hoose  and  Bock  channels,  being  twenty 
minutes  to  half  an  hour  in  adyance  of 
that  through  the  main  channels,  which  is 
detained  by  Great  Burbo  and  other 
banks.  On  the  ebb  the  tide,  I  think, 
usually  turns  earlier  on  the  Cheshire 
than  on  the  Lancashire  shore,  but  not 
always ;  in  making  observation  it  is  nec- 
essary to  be  yery  careful,  as  light  bodies 
on  the  surface  may  drift  down  the  river 
while  heavier  bodies  are  still  carried 
upwards. 

From  observations  reported  by  Mr. 
Shoolbred,  C.  E.,  it  appears  that  the  time 
of  high-water  of  an  equinoctial  spring 
tide,  April  8th,  1875,  is  nearly  uniform  at 
Whitehaven,  Fleetwood,  Liverpool,  Bel- 
fast, Dundalk,  Dublin  and  Kingstown,  the 
greatest  difference  between  any  two 
places  not  exceeding  forty-five  minutes, 
whilst  it  is  the  same  in  four  places  out 
of  seven,  two  of  the  other  three  being 
identical.  At  Barrow  and  Holyhead  the 
variations  were  considerable,  being  much 
earlier  at  Holyhead  and  much  later  at 
Barrow.  All  these  places  border  the 
area  round  the  Isle  of  Man,  in  which  the 
forces  from  the  north  and  south  unite. 
Admiral  Beechey  observed  that  the  time 
of  low-water  at  the  northern  and  south- 
em  entrances  of  the  Irish  Sea,  and  at 
the  entrance  of  the  EngUsh  Channel, 
were  identical  with  that  of  high- water  in 
Morecambe  Bay  and  the  Straits  of  Dover, 
and  the  reverse.  Taking  Mr.  Shool- 
bred's  observations,  for  the  convenient 
comparison  of  the  tidal  range  on  the 
west  coast  of  England  and  the  east  coast 
of  Ireland,  it  appears  that  at — 
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That  is,  the  range  in  England  is  twice  as 
great  as  it  is  at  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel  in  Ireland ;  and,  where  the  times 
of  high -water  on  each  side  coincide,  the 
surface  is  inclined  from  east  to  west ;  at 
low-water  the  inclination  is  reversed,  or, 
as  it  may  be  briefly  expressed,  at  high- 
water  ihe  current  is  from  England  and 
Wales  to  Ireland :  at  low-water  from  Ire- 
land to  England  and  Wales.  The  ex- 
planation of  this  phenomenon  is  to  be 
found  probably  in  two  facts,  viz.,  the  re- 
union of  tidal  force  in  the  area  round 
the  Isle  of  Man  and  in  Morecambe  Bay, 
and  the  much  greater,  volume  and  ve- 
locity of  the  streams  in  England  and 
Wales  as  compared  with  those  in  Ire- 
land. If  a  person  carrying  water  in  an 
open  vessel  stop  suddenly  the  surface  of 
the  water  will  rise  higher,  if  he  has  been 
moving  quickly,  than  with  a  slow  move- 
ment ;  and  80,  though  in  the  ocean  the 
surface  of  the  water  is  not  usually  much 
elevated,  yet,  if  any  obstruction  present 
itself,  the  rebound  of  the  force  causes  an 
increased  elevation  according  to  the  size 
and  abruptness  of  the  obstruction.  In 
meeting  a  land  stream  the  result  is  simi- 
lar, wi&  this  additional  feature,  that  the 
surface  of  that  stream  is  also  raised, 
action  and  reaction  being  equal ;  and 
when  the  obstruction  is  removed  by  the 
advance  of  the  tidal  force  a  reaction 
foUows  which  carries  the  surface  of  the 
water  about  as  much  below  its  mean 
level  as  it  had  been  raised  above,  unless 
the  basin  is  too  shallow.  The  ebb,  then, 
is  not  caused  by  any  continued  tidal 
influence,  but  is  the  return  of  the  water 
which  had  been  dammed  back  by  the 
tidal  force  during  its  passage  up  the 
river,  in  which  it  finally  expires  at  the 
highest  attainable  limit 

The  motion  of  this  force  may  be  con- 
ceived of  as  resembling  the  undulation  of 
a  carpet  or  table-cloth  when  a  httle  air 
has  been  caught  between  it  and  the  floor 
or  table,  but  the  particles  of  the  carpet 
or  cloth  do  not  flow  down  each  side  of 
the  undulation  as  do  the  particles  of 
water.    In  the  paper  before  mentioned  I 
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have  compared  the  action  of  tidal  force 
in  cbannds  of  irregular  section  to  the 
rapid  propulsion  of  an  elastic  dam,  which 
contracts  and  expands  with  the  form  and 
size  of  the  channel.  Assuming  the  yer- 
tical  section  to  be  parabolic,  the  dam 
forms  a  weir  of  two  slopes,  up  which  at 
each  stage  of  advance  the  upland  waters 
rise  on  tiie  one  side  to  descend  upon  the 
other ;  there  being  two  streams  on  the 
upward  face  of  uie  dam,  one  over  the 
other,  the  depth  of  each  being  undefined, 
analogous  to  the  contrary  movements  in 
bodies  of  different  draught  referred  to 
above.  Other  things  being  equal,  the 
height  of  the  weir  will  vary  with  the 
depth  of  the  channel,  because  the  level 
of  the  crown  of  the  weir,  that  is,  of  high 
water  of  any  tide,  is  uniform,  or  nearly 
uniform,  throughout  the  tidal  portion  of 
a  river.  Thus  the  reason  why  dredging 
has  been  so  serviceable  becomes  apparent, 
not,  as  is  usually  said,  because  more  tidal 
water  passes  into  the  river,  for,  if  the 
views  enunciated  above  are  correct,  tidal 
force  is  as  viewless  as  the  wind  and  as 
immaterial,  but  because  more  upland 
water  is  pent  up  and  afterwards  dis- 
charged, as  when  sewers  are  flushed  by  a 
shallow  stream.  All  attempts  to  force 
or  to  coax  more  sea-water  into  a  river 
have  almost  always,  if  not  uniformly 
&iled ;  where  said  to  be  successful,  the 
increased  elevation  of  the  level  of  high> 
water  has  been  very  trivial  On  the 
other  hand,  where  the  altitude  of  the 
tidal  weir  has  been  increased  by  lowering 
its  base,  that  is  by  dredgmg,  the  effective 
force  of  the  upland  waters  has  been  in- 
creased and  the  channel  deepened.  This 
result  is  conspicuous  in  the  Tyne,  the 
Olyde,  the  Tav,  the  Bibble,  the  Liffey, 
and  other  tidal  harbors. 

I  have  been  favored  by  Mr.  Stoney,  of 
Dublin,  with  interesting  information  re- 
specting the  improvements  in  the  port  of 
I>ublin.  The  history  of  the  operations 
in  Dublin  Bay  has  been  recorded  by  Mr. 
J.  P.  Griffith  in  a  communication  to  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  May, 
1879.  The  bar  is  from  five  to  six  miles 
east  of  Carlisle  Bridge;  in  1819  there 
were  6^  ft.  of  water  on  the  bar  at  low 
water;  in  1822,  8^  ft.;  in  1838,  10^  ft.; 
in  1856  13  ft;  in  1868,  15  ft;  and  in 
1873,  the  date  of  the  last  Admiralty  sur- 
vey, 16  ft  There  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  subsequent  survey. 


The  first  attempt  at  improvement  was 
the  adoption  of  dredging  by  hand,  if  that 
can  be  called  dredging,  and  the  continu- 
ation of  the  south  bank  of  the  Liffey  to 
Poolbeg  lighthouse,  just  within  the  bar, 
combined  with  the  construction  of  the 
great  north  wall  from  the  shore  at  Clon- 
tarf  to  about  1,000  ft  short  of  the  Pool- 
beg  light,  thus  leaving  an  entrance  of 
that  width.  This  work  was  completed 
by  1825,  and  in  1838  the  depth  of  water 
on  the  bar  had  been  increased  to  10^  ft, 
or  by  2  ft  since  1822,  giving  an  average 
of  1^  in.  per  annum.  Between  1838  and 
1873  the  depth  was  further  increased  to 
16  ft,  giving  an  average  annual  increase 
of  1.88  in. ;  the  rate  for  the  five  years 
between  1868  and  1873  being  2.48  in., 
and  the  greatest  on  record.  This  in- 
creased rate  appears  to  be  due  to  the 
great  increase  in  the  amount  of  dredging, 
Mr.  Griffith  appears  to  ascribe  the  deep- 
ening of  the  bar  almost  exclusively  to 
the  great  northern  wall,  the  effect  of 
which  would  seem  to  be  merely  that  of 
contracting  the  sluice  through  which  the 
upland  waters  are  discharged,  after  the 
water  level  has  fallen  below  half-tide 
level,  that  being  the  height  of  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  wall  for  a  length  of  500 
ft  it  is  obvious  that  the  water  which 
enters  the  harbor  over  that  part  of  the 
wall,  and  through  the  gap  at  Sutton,  will 
return  by  the  same  route ;  and  that  the 
most  obvious  way  now  available  for  in- 
creasing the  scour  over  the  bar  is  to  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  the  harbor  below 
half-tide  level,  or  to  raise  the  lower  part 
of  the  northern  wall. 

Messrs.  Giles  and  Halpin  in  their  re- 
port of  6th  May,  1819,  explain  their  rea- 
sons for  recommending  the  construc- 
tion of  the  great  north  wall  to  be  the 
sheltering  of  the  harbor,  the  prevention 
of  the  sand  passing  from  the  North  Bull 
into  the  harbor,  and  the  admission  of  as 
large  a  body  as  possible  of  tide-water 
iuto  the  harbor,  and  its  return  past  the 
lighthouse  within  such  limits  and  in  such 
direction  as  will  produce  the  best  scour- 
ing power  to  deepen  the  bar,  combined 
with  the  least  obstruction  to  the  naviga- 
tion. They  proposed  that  the  wall  should 
extend  to  the  distance  of  2,000  yards 
south-east  from  the  shore  of  Clontarf,  and 
there  to  commence  a  parabolic  curve 
towards  a  point  due  north  of  the  light- 
house, by  which  curve  the  direction  of 
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the  ebb  current  would  be  graduated  to  a 
snitable  course  for  effecting  the  best 
scour  at  the  entrance  and  on  the  bar; 
and  the  proper  width  of  the  entrance 
will  be  practically  determined  as  the  em- 
bankment proceeds  by  its  operation  upon 
the  currents  in  the  channel. 

When  Mr.  Telford  made  his  report  of 
16th  August,  1822,  the  wall  had  been 
carried  for  a  distance  of  about  5500ft.  to 
its  full  height,  about  1500ft  further  to 
the  level  of  H.  W.  N.  T.,  and  about  600ft. 
more  to  the  level  of  half  flood.  The  ef- 
fects of  the  wall  were  very  evident,  for 
the  sandbanks  inside,  having  been  de- 
prived of  their  usual  supply  from  out- 
side, had  been  lowered  on  the  average 
more  than  3ft. ;  that  part  of  the  bar  im- 
mediately opposite  to  the  harbor  mouth 
had  likewise  been  lowered  from  6^ft  to 
8ft.,  and  even  9ft. ;  the  western  part  of 
the  bar,  adjacent  to  the  old  channel,  re- 
maining 7ft.  and  T^ft  only.  Telford  was 
of  the  opinion  that  the  entrance  would 
still  be  considerably  too  wide  to  produce 
the  full  effect  of  deepening  the  bar,  or 
forming  a  perfect  and  dnrect  channel 
within  the  south  wall;  and,  therefore, 
strongly  recommended  the  adoption  of 
Mr.  Halpin's  proposal  to  add  a  still  fur- 
ther extension  of  about  500ft.,  to  be  car- 
ried forward  with  great  caution,  observ- 
ing the  effects  produced  upon  the  cur- 
rent of  the  flowing  and  ebbing  tides  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  winter;  the  extension,  at 
present,  not  to  be  raised  above  the  level 
of  half  tide  until  the  effects  on  the  cur- 
rent have  been  fully  and  carefully  ascer- 
tained, after  which  the  most  advisable 
measures  for  completing  this  great  work, 
both  as  to  shape,  extent,  and  height,  may 
with  propriety  be  determined!  The 
mean  annual  discharge  of  water  is  stated 
to  be  51,000  cubic  feet  per  minute ;  the 
limit  of  tidal  range  up  the  river,  a  weir  at 
Island  Bridge,  three  and  a  half  miles 
above  Eingsend,  or  eight  miles  above 
Poolbeg;  the  greatest  velocity  of  the 
tidal  current  over  the  bar  at  half  ebb  H. 
W.  S.  T.  three  and  a  half  miles  per  hour ; 
but  in  all  tides  the  velocity  diminishes 
considerably  as  the  stream  spreads  and 
enters  the  deep  water  east  of  the  bar.  The 
depth  of  water  on  the  bar  H.  W.  O.  S.  is 
28ft.  Mr.  Griffith,  in  his  reply  to  my  in- 
quiry made  before  seeing  Mr.  Mann's 
book,  informs  me  that  the  mean  dis- 
charge of  the  Liffey  and  Dodder  combin- 


ed may  be  taken  as  40,000  cubic  feet  per 
minute  ;  and  adds,  no  accurate  gaugings 
have  ever  been  taken,  but  the  foregoing 
estimate,  he  believes,  is  near  the  truth. 
It  is  very  desirable  that  the  mean  dis- 
charge of  all  important  rivers  be  accu- 
rately ascertained,  not  only  as  a  basis  of 
comparison  with  other  rivers,  but  also 
for  determining  the  utmost  amount  of 
scour  which  can  be  made  available ;  the 
amount  actually  made  use  of  being  as 
much  as  is  required  for  the  purpose. 
Before  proceeding  to  review  other  har- 
bor works,  attention  should  be  directed 
to  the  excellent  method  adopted  by  Mr. 
Storey  for  constructing  the  basement  of 
retaining  walls  below  low-water  level 
without  the  aid  of  coffer  dams,  pumping,; 
and  staging.  Blocks  of  masonry  29ft. 
high,  ll^ft.  long,  and  21ft.  4in.  broad  at 
the  base,  are  bmlt  on  a  wharf,  and  about 
three  months  after  completion  are  lifted 
by  powerful  shears  and  conveyed  to  their 
destination,  where  each  forms  4^ft  in 
length  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  wall  as 
high  as  low-water  level.  When  a  num- 
ber of  blocks  has  been  thus  laid  in  posi- 
tion, the  superstructure  is  carried  up  to 
the  coping  level  by  tidal  work  in  the 
usual  manner ;  the  total  height  of  the 
wall  being  45ft  Each  block  weighs  350 
tons. 

In  the  Clyde  the  improvements  have 
been  specially  directed  towards  widening 
and  deepening  the  harbor  of  Glasgow. 
The  general  condition  of  the  river  ap<^ 
pears  to  have  received  very  little  atten- 
tion. Practically,  the  channel  from 
Greenock  to  Glasgow  is  now  level,  with 
the  same  rise  of  tide  at  each  end,  about 
24  miles  apart.  The  works  carried  out 
since  1758  have  lowered  the  level  of  low 
water  8ft.  at  the  rate  o{  .84in.  per  an- 
num ;  since  1858  the  depression  has  been 
folly  18in.,  at  the  rate  of  lin.  per  an- 
num; the  level  of  high  water  in  1872 
was  about  lOin.  higher  than  in  1853* 
The  river  has  been  very  much  widened 
at  Glasgow.  A  few  years  since  the  weir, 
which,  at  120  yards  above  Albert  Bridge, 
formed  the  eastern  limit  of  the  harbor, 
was  removed,  with  the  effect  of  lowering 
rather  than  raising  the  level  of  high 
water.  The  weir  may  have  caused  a 
slight  local  heaping  up  of  tide  by  its 
obstruction.  The  bed  of  the  river  above 
the  weir  has  been  lowered  some  feet^ 
chiefly  through  the  action  of  floods,  the 
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Boil  carried  away  having  been  deposited 
in  the  harbor,  and  thence  removed  by 
dredging.  Smeaton  reported  that  at 
Pointhouse  Ford,  now  the  western  end 
of  the  harbor,  there  were  depths  at  low 
water  of  1ft.  3in.,  and  at  high  water  3ft. 
Sin. ;  and  at  Hirstpoint,  now  within  the 
harbor,  there  were  depths  of  1ft  6in.  at 
low  water,  and  of  3ft.  3in.  at  high  water ; 
in  1872  there  were  14ft.  at  low  water,  and 
24ft.  at  high  water  at  each  place.  Thuf? 
the  bed  of  the  river  has  been  lowered 
nearly  13ft.  In  1837  springs  rose  and 
fell  at  Port  Glasgow  about  lift.,  and  at 
Olasgow  7ft.  At  Port  Glasgow  they  are 
still  about  the  same,  but  at  Glasgow 
springs  now  rise  10.}  ft.,  neaps  9^ft. ;  in 
1837  the  time  of  high  water  was  1  hour 
20  minutes  later  at  Glasgow  than  at  Port 
Glasgow — ^now  1  hour  5  minutes.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  century  the  differ- 
ence was  three  hours.  Since  1856  the 
city  has  not  been  inundated ;  in  that 
year  the  water  just  rose  above  the  quay. 
In  April,  1880,  and  March,  1881,  two 
doods  occurred,  the  first  said  to  be  the 
greatest  for  fifty  years,  and  the  second 
heavier  still.  Both  caused  a  strong  cur- 
rent in  the  river,  and  the  removal  of 
much  sand  and  soil  from  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  river,  which  were  deposited 
in  the  harbor,  from  which  they  had 
to  be  removed  by  dredging.  After  the 
flood  of  1880  it  was  necessary  to  dredge 
300,000  cubic  yards,  at  the  cost  of 
£7,500,  to  restore  the  harbor  to 
its  previous  depth ;  the  flood  of  this 
year,  1881,  would  probably  render  as 
much  dredging  necessary  for^  the  re- 
moval of  the  silt.  During  the  quarter 
which  ended  about  the  time  of  the  flood, 
318,112  cubic  yards  had  been  dredged, 
of  which  273,936  yards  were  new  mate- 
rial, and  nearly  17,000  yards  were  de- 
posit. According  to  Mr.  TJre,  the  or- 
dinary rate  of  water  discharge  is  48,000 
cubic  feet  per  minute.  Since  the  re- 
moval of  the  weir  mentioned  above,  the 
influence  of  the  tide  has  been  observed 
1,400  yards  beyond  its  former  range. 
These  particulars  are  compiled  chiefly 
from  a  communication  to  the  Inst.  C.  E., 
"Proceedings,"  1872-73,  by  Mr.  Deas, 
engineer-in-chief  to  the  Clyde  Naviga- 
tion. I  have  been  favored  by  Mr.  Deas 
with  copies  of  his  report  on  the  bed  and 
banks  of  the  river  Clyde,  from  the  site 
of  the  weir  above  Albert  Bridge  to  West- 


thorn,  1880,  and  of  his  quarterly  reports^ 
July,  1880,  and  April,  1881.  I  have  also 
to  acknowledge  the  courteous  assistance 
of  Mr.  John  D.  Parker. 

In  the  river  Tay  the  mean  or  ordinary 
discharge  is  274,000  cubic  feet  or  7,645 
tons  of  water  per  minute ;  the  river  is- 
navigable  to  Perth,  which  is  twenty-two- 
miles  above  Dundee,  and  thirty-two  miles- 
from  the  German  Ocean.  Before,  the 
commencement  of  the  works  for  improv- 
ing the  navigation,  which  appear-  to  have 
been  confined  to  a  length  of  nearly  12,000 
yards  below  Perth,  the  passage  was  ob- 
structed by  certain  ridges  called  fords^ 
which  stretched  across  at  different  points 
between  Perth  and  Newburgh,  and  ves- 
sels drawing  from  10ft.  to  lift,  were 
unable,  without  great  difficulty,  to  make 
their  way  from  Newburgh  to  Perth  dur- 
ing the  highest  tides.  The  most  objec- 
tionable of  these  fords  were  about  six  in 
number,  and  the  depth  of  water  upon 
them  varied  from  1ft.  9in.  to  2ft.  6in.  at 
low  water,  and  from  lift.  9in.  to  14ft.  at 
H.  W.  S.  T.,  so  that  the  regulating  navi- 
gable depth  could  not  be  reckoned  at 
more  than  lift,  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances.  In  addition  many 
detached  boulders  were  scattered  over 
the  bottom,  and  numerous  fish  cairns  of 
stone  and  gravel  had  been  constructed 
by  the  salmon  fishers.  The  works  for 
improving  the  navigation,  extended  over 
six  working  seasons,  consisted  of  remov- 
ing the  boulders  and  fish  cairns,  and  of 
dredging  the  fords,  harrowing  being 
adopted  in  some  of  the  softer  banks  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  river;  three  subsid- 
iary channels  were  cut  off  by  embank- 
ments, and  in  the  mo^t  contracted  parts 
the  banks  on  both  sides  were  excavated 
below  low-water  mark  so  as  to  equalize 
the  currents.  The  depths  at  the  shallowest 
places  were  made  pretty  uniform,  being 
6ft  at  low  water,  and  15ft.  at  H.  W.  O.  S.; 
steamers  of  small  draught  can  now  ply  at 
low  water,  and  vessels  drawing  14ft.  can 
get  up  to  Perth  in  one  tide  with  ease 
and  safety.  The  velocity  of  the  tidal 
force  in  this  part  of  the  river  has  been 
increased  more  than  1§  miles  per  hour, 
and  the  period  of  its  influence  at  Perth 
has  been  extended  fifty  minutes. 

In  1883  spring  tides  flowed 2b.  20m. 

*•  '*      ebbed 7h.  Om. 

Neap  tides  flowed 3h.  15in* 

**     ebbed 7h.  Om. 
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In  1844  spriDg  tides  flowed 8h.  10m. 

"         **     ebbed Th.Om. 

Neap  tides  flowed 3h.  10m. 

ebbed Th.Om. 


«( 


<< 


The  fall  on  the  surface  of  the  riyer 
from  the  tide  basin  at  Perth  to  New- 
burgh,  in  1833  was  4ft.,  and  is  reduced 
to  St.  Between  Dundee  and  Newburgh 
the  river  has  not  been  improved  and  the 
tidal  phenomena  are  unqjianged.  In 
respect  to  the  Taj,  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  ascertain- 
ing facts  is  presented  dj  the  reports  of 
Captain  Washington,  B.  N.,  and  Mr. 
James  Walker,  C.  E.  The  former  in  a 
report  to  the  Hydrographer  to  tbe  Ad- 
miralty, dated  1st  October,  1844,  says: — 
^'Taybar  no  longer  exists,  and  vessels 
drawing  24ft.  of  water  may  now  enter  the 
river  and  bring  up  in  safety  within  its 
shelter  at  the  lowest  water  of  spring 
tides. "  Mr.  Walker,  writing  21st  Jtmu- 
ary,  1845,  less  than  four  months  later, 
says : — "  The  general  result  of  the  vari- 
ous information  I  received,  and  my  con- 
viction from  that  information,  is  that  the 
depth  of  the  entrance  has  not  varied 
during  the  last  century  and  a-half — being 
18ft." 

In  the  Bibble  the  ordinary  discharge 
of  water  per  minute  is  139,935  cubic 
feet. 

Before  the  improvements  were  com- 
menced a  solid  ridge  of  sandstone,  about 
300  yards  in  length,  stretched  right 
across  the  channel  about  half  a  mile 
below  Preston ;  its  surface  was  from 
2ft.  to  5ft.  above  the  general  bed  of  the 
river,  and  the  higher  parts  of  the  rock 
were  occasionally  left  dry  during  the  long 
droughts  of  summer.  At  Lytham,  12 
miles  below  Preston,  the  ordinary  rise  of 
spring  tides  is  19ft.  and  of  neap  tides 
14ft.  ;  at  Preston  the  rise  of  spring  tides 
did  not  exceed  6ft.,  and  the  neap  tides 
did  not  reach  Preston,  At  *'  the  chain  " 
about  two  miles  below  the  town,  the 
level  of  low  water  is  now  left  8iD.  lower 
than  in  1841,  before  which  time  the 
works  had  begun  to  show  their  effects  ; 
so  it  may  be  concluded  that  tbe  total 
lowering  is  between  7ft.  and  8ft.,  and 
that  the  tidal  range  has  been  increased 
to  the  same  extent.  The  tidal  propaga- 
tion has  been  accelerated  upwards  of  an 
hour.  Training  walls  and  dredging  have 
combined  to  produce  these  satisfactory 
results,  through  which  vessels,  to  which 


the  navigation  was  formerly  closed  at  all 
times,  can  now  get  up  to  the  quays  at  Pres- 
ton, even  at  neap  tides,  with  comparative 
ease  and  safety. 

The  works  on  the  Tyne  are  the  most 
important  which  I  propose  to  bring 
under  your  notice  ;  they  extend  as  com- 
pleted, from  the  outside  of  the  site  of  the 
former  bar  to  2^  miles  above  Newcastle 
Bridge,  a  total  length  of  13  miles,  and 
they  are  in  progress  upwards  for  a  fur- 
ther length  of  6X  miles.  The  works 
were  commenced  in  1853  by  enclosing  a 
bight  of  the  river  about  three  miles  from 
the  bar,  and  converting  it  into  the  Nor- 
thumberland Dock  of  55  acres  of  water, 
exclusive  of  basin  and  lock  ;  it  was  open- 
ed in  October,  1857.  In  1856  were  com- 
menced the  piers  at  each  side  of  the  river 
entrance.  They  were  designed  by  Mr. 
James  Walker,  C.  E.,  for  the  protection 
of  vessels  from  the  prevalent  and  de- 
structive N.  E.  to  S.  E  gales,  and  for 
facilitating  the  removal  of  the  bar.  In 
1859  Mr.  J.  F.  Ure,  C.  E.,  formerly  of 
the  Clyde,  prepared  a  comprehensive 
scheme  for  the  improvement  of  the  tidal 
portions  of  the  river,  extending  from  the 
bar  to  the  boundary  stone,  Hedwin 
springs,  a  distance  of  19)^  miles ;  the 
requisite  parUamentary  powers  were  ob- 
taiDed  in  1861,  and  the  following  results 
reahzed : — The  bar  has  been  removed, 
and,  where  formerly  there  was  only  a 
depth  of  6ft.  at  low  water,  there  are  now 
more  than  20ft.,  a  depth  which  is  main- 
tained for  a  considerable  width  into  the 
harbor.  In  1879  the  depth  of  water  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Tyne  was  not  less  than 
22ffc.  at  low  water,  or  37ft.  at  H.  W.  S.  T. 
The  Narrows,  below  South  Shields,  have 
been  widened  from  400ft.  to  670ft.  In 
Shields  harbor  dangerous  shoals  have 
been  removed,  and  for  a  length  of  8000ft. 
vessels  can  moor  in  a  depth  of  more  than 
30ft.  L.  W.  S.  T.,  and  instead  of  the  tor- 
tuous channel  through  which  it  was  form- 
erly difficult  to  navigate  one  vessel  at 
high  water,  three  or  four  may  now  be 
safely  towed  abreast  at  any  time  of  tide. 
Vessels  which  formerly  were  detained  for 
months  before  the  bar  could  be  crossed 
in  safety  even  at  high  water,  can  now 
leave  in  any  weather  in  which  it  is  fit  to 
go  to  sea,  at  or  within  a  short  time  of 
low  water.  For  the  whole  distance 
between  Shields  harbor  and  Newcastle 
there  is  now  a  depth  of  20ft.  L.  W.  S.  T., 
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where  river  Bteamers  drawing  3ft  or  4ft. 
water  used  to  ground  for  hours.  For  2^ 
miles  above  Newcastle  the  river  has  been 
deepened  18ft.  low  water,  andatBlaydon 
a  depth  of  12ft.  has  been  made.  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  river  a  new  cut,  400ft 
wide,  has  been  made  through  Lemington 
pomt,aDd  opposite  Blaydon  the  river  has 
been  widened  from  150ft.  to  400ft.,  thus 
enlarging  the  tidal  receptacle.  There 
htts  not  been  much  alteration  in  the  tidal 
range,  the  greatest,  2^ft.  is  at  Hebbum 
quay,  where  L.  W.  S.,  ebb  upwards  of 
2ft  lower. 

In  the  floods  the  liability  io  inunda- 
tion has  apparently  been  removed, 
as  the  flood  line  on  the  10th  of  March 
last  was  considerably  lower  than  in  the 
floods  of  November,  1856  and  1861, 
though  at  Wylam  Bridge,  above  the 
boundary  stone,  the  highest  level  in 
1881  was  Sin.  above  that  in  1861,  and  Sin. 
only  below  that  of  1856.  Before  1860 
high  water  at  Newcastle  Bridge  was  sixty 
minutes  later  than  at  the  entrance  of 
Shields  Harbor,  a  distance  of  about  9^ 
miles,  and  at  Newbum,  about  7^-  miles 
above  Newcastle,  it  was  twenty-nine  min- 
utes later  still.  In  1879  high  water  at 
Newcastle  was  only  twelve  minutes  later 
than  at  Shields,  being  a  gain  of  forty- 
eight  minutes,  and  the  gain  at  Newbum 
is  twenty-one  minutes.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  mean  annual  discharge  has 
ever  been  ascertained.  For  the  interest- 
ing information  respecting  the  Tyne,  ex- 
cept as  specially  mentioned,  I  am  iudebt 
ed  to  Mr.  Philip  J.  Messent,  the  acting 
engineer  to  the  Tyne  Commission.       • 

The  beneficial  effects  of  the  works  re- 
ferred to  may  be  presented  in  the  works 
of  Mr.  David  IStevenson,  who  has  sum- 
marized them  as  follows :  (1 )  To  depress 
the  level  of  low  water;  (2)  to  increase  the 
range  of  tide  ;  (8)  to  accelerate  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  tide  through  the  channel 
of  the  river;  (4)  to  prolong  the  duration 
of  tide  in  the  river ;  (5)  to  equalize  the 
velocity  of  the  tidal  currents,  removing 
rapids  and  bores ;  (6)  to  add  to  the  ben- 
eficial scouring  power  of  the  river;  (7)  to 
increase  the  navigable  depth. 

It  has  been  shown  that  in  the  harbor 
of  Glasgow  the  bed  of  the  Clyde  has  been 
made  practically  level ;  but  Mr.  Steven- 
son, speakmg  from  his  own  experience, 
suggests  that  an  engineer  may  calculate 
on  reducing  the  slope  of  tidal  navigation 


to  about  Bin.  or  4rD.  per  mile — equal  to  a 
gradient  of  1  in  15,840 ;  and  that  the  gra- 
dient should  not,  if  possible,  exceed  lOin. 
per  mile,  which  is  equal  to  a  gradient  of 
1  in  6,336.  It  is  therefore  most  desira- 
ble that  all  strictures,  horizontal  or  ver- 
tical, should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  re- 
moved, especially  those  which  abruptly 
interfere  with  tidal  propagation.  Their 
removal,  while  prolonging  the  period  of 
tidal  action,  wiU  reduce  the  velocity  of 
tidal  currents,  and  so  facilitate  navigation 
and  relieve  it  from  hazardous  contingen- 
cies. 

That  the  widening  or  deepening  of 
any  part  of  a  river  increases  its  tidal 
capacity  is  sufficently  obvious,  but  the 
manner  in  which  that  capacity  becomes 
available  may  be  worth  some  considera- 
tion. It  is  usual  to  say,  if  the  recepta- 
cle be  provided,  the  tide  will  throw  into 
it  a  Idrger  volume  of  sea- water ;  but  that 
statement  is  based  on  the  assmnption 
that  the  tide  acts  as  a  wave,  and  in  some 
situations  effects  the  translation  of  a 
large  body  of  water.  If  the  suggestions 
offered  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper  are 
well  founded,  tidal  action,  so  long  as  it 
lasts,  is  not  intermittent,  but  continuous, 
whereas  all  wave  action  is  essentiaUy  in- 
termittent ;  in  the  ocean,  sea,  and  river, 
usually  caused  by  wind.  No  doubt  the 
rise  or  fall  of  the  tide  is  generally  accom- 
panied by  wave  motion,  if  only  a  ripple ; 
but,  as  before  stated,  there  is  in  the  Irish 
Sea  a  spot  where  the  water  rises  without 
any  current  or  wave,  except  such  as  is 
due  to  local  and  special  disturbance,  and 
in  very  caJm  weather  the  tide  may  be  ob- 
served to  rise  upon  any  shore  with 
scarcely  a  ripple  to  break  the  surface  of 
the  water.  Therefore,  iostead  of  assum- 
ing that  the  tide  forces  sea- water  into  an 
estuary  or  river,  it  would  appear  to  be 
more  correct  to  say  the  tidal  force  dams 
back  the  fresh  water  brought  down  the 
river,  and  causes  an  indefinite  number  of 
flashes,  or  a  continuous  flush,  the  place 
of  discharge  being  momentarily  removed 
higher  and  higher,  imtil  the  flush  ceases, 
because  the  level  of  the  top  of  a  weir  is 
reached.  Thus,  then,  the  element  in  cal- 
culating the  extent  to  which  a  receptable 
should  be  enlarged  is  the  quantity  of 
water  discharged  by  the  river  in  the 
period  during  which  tBe  tide  is  rising  at 
any  part  of  the  river's  course. 

The  more  the  course  of  the  weir  is 
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left  free  from  obstruction  arising  from 
irregularities  in  the  bed  or  shores  of  a 
river,  the  more  rapidly  will  the  tidal  force 
advance  up  the  river  and  the  less  inclined 
will  be  the  plane  presented  by  that  force 
to  the  descending  water,  consequently 
the  more  rapidly  will  that  water  rise,  and 
it  will  attain  to  a  greater  altitude,  just  as 
in  a  stream,  the  level  above  an  obstruc- 
tive boulder  is  greater  than  it  is  above  a 
pebble. 

Attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  exist- 
ence of  contrary  streams  in  tidal  rivers, 
arising  from  the  greater  specific  gravity 
of  salt  water  as  compared  with  fresh. 
This  was  first  observed  by  Mr.  Bobert 
Stevenson  in  1812,  in  the  Aberdeenshire 
Dee  ;  he  noticed  that  the  current  of  the 
river  continued  to  flow  towards  the  sea 
with  as  much  apparent  velocity  during 
flood  as  during  ebb-tide,  while  the  sur- 
face of  the  hver  rose  and  fell  in  a  regular 
manner  with  the  waters  of  the  ocean. 
By  the  use  of  a  hydrophore,  Mr.  Steven- 
son ascertained  that  the  salt  or  tidal 
waters  of  the  ocean  flowed  up  the  chan- 
nel of  the  Dee,  and  also  up  Footdee  and 
Torrybum,  in  a  distinct  stratum  next  the 
bottom,  and  under  the  fresh  water, 
which  continued  perfectly  fresh  and  flow- 
ing in  its  usual  course  towards  the  sea, 
the  only  change  discoverable  being  in  its 
level,  which  was  raised  by  the  salt  water 
forcing  its  way  under.  The  tidal  water 
so  forced  up  continued  salt,  and  when  the 
specific  gravity  of  specimens  from  the 
bottom  were  tried  and  compared  with 
those  taken  at  the  surface,  the  lower 
stratum  was  always  found  to  possess  the 
greater  specific  gravity  due  to  salt  over 
fresh  water.  Mr.  Alan  Stevenson,  judg- 
ing from  marine  productions,  considered 
that  salt  water  in  the  Tay  rose  to  a  very 
short  distance  above  Mugdrum  Island, 
that  is,  twenty-five  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  and  ten  miles  below  the  tidal 
limit 

I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  in- 
formation as  to  the  thickness  of  the 
stratum  of  salt  water,  though  it  is  impos- 
sible to  form  any  accurate  idea  of  the 
quantity  of  water  forced  in  from  the  sea, 
without  the  measurements  of  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness.  On  the  assump- 
tion that  tidal  force  is  exerted  as  a  weir, 
a  small  quantity  of  sea- water  would  be 
carried  by  the  force  up  the  river,  but  in 
consequence  of  its  greater  specific  gravity, 


the  water  so  carried  in  would  have  a  ten- 
dency to  the  bottom  of  the  weir.  There, 
through  irregularities  on  the  bed  and  sides 
of  the  river,  it  would  be  gradually  mixed 
with  the  fresh  water  until  its  marine 
character  was  lost,  the  quantity  of  salt 
water,  always  a  vanishing  quantity,  being 
gradually  reduced  from  the  original 
amount,  which,  probably,  is  very  small 
compared  with  the  fresh  water  brought 
down  the  river. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  effect  of 
improving  the  navigation  of  a  river  is  to 
increase  the  velocity  of  the  power  which 
produces  tides,  and  to  diminish  the  ve- 
locity of  tidal  currents ;  and  if  the  cur- 
rents flow  with  less  rapidity  in  the  same 
time,  it  is  clear  the  quan^ty  of  water 
translated  by  tidal  influence  must  be 
less,  and  consequentiy,  that  less  water  is 
forced  into  the  river  from  the  sea.  Thus 
it  follows  that  the  back-water,  on  which 
the  scour  of  rivers  depends,  is  so  much  of 
the  upland  waters  as  is  penned  back  by 
the  weir,  until  it  accumulates  to  high 
water,  the  highest  attainable  level,  and  is 
then  discharged.  In  improving  harbors, 
therefore,  the  aim  should  be  so  to  enlarge 
the  receptacle  above  the  weir  that  it  may 
retain  all  the  water  the  river  discharges 
during  the  rise  of  an  ordinary  spring 
tide.  If  the  receptacle  is  less  than  will 
accomplish  this,  useful  water  is  lost.  If 
it  is  larger,  the  cost  of  the  works  will 
probably  be  more  than  the  value  of  the 
water  stored,  and  deposits  of  silt  will  be 
formed.  I  am  disposed,  however,  to 
accept  the  conclusion  of  the  special 
commission  on  the  Tyne,  appointed  in 
IS54 — "  that  not  only  should  every  river, 
as  observed  by  Mr.  Rendel,  be  treated 
according  to  its  own  peculiar  character, 
but,  strictly  speaking,  each  part  of  the 
same  river  may  require  different  manage- 
ment. 

The  comparatively  small  influence 
usually  ascribed  to  floods  upon  the  en- 
during features  in  the  tided  part  of  a 
river  confirms  the  opinion  that  there  is 
no  adequate  advantage  in  increasing  the 
means  of  retaining  water  beyond  the 
level  of  O.  S.  T.,  because  the  scouring 
tendencies  of  such  excessive  back-water 
are  to  some  extent  counter^ted  by  the 
recurrence  of  tidal  opposition.  To  that 
circumstance  must  be  ascribed  the  large 
deposit  in  Glasgow  harbor  after  the  great 
flood  in  March  last 
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It  is  important  that  the  amount  of 
back-water,  should  yield  the  requisite 
amount  of  scour  before  the  return  of  the 
tide ;  any  excess  ten^s  to  cause  streams 
of  inconvenient  velocity  until  they  are 
reduced  by  tidal  opposition,  and  deposit 
the  silt  they  have  taken  up  to  repletion. 

What  is  termed  the  tide  of  ebb  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  the  most  effective 
scour,  and  the  principal  agent  for  main- 
taining the  accessibility  of  harbors.     If, 


however,  tides  are  caused  by  centrifugal 
force,  the  term  ebb  tide  is  incorrect,  as 
the  downward  current  of  a  stream  is  due 
to  gravity  relieved  from  the  opposition 
of  centrifugal  force ;  that  is,  the  upland 
waters  descend  not  only  during  the  ebb, 
usually  so-caUed— that  is,  until  the  tide 
water  subsides  to  the  river's  normal 
level — but  also  during  that  further  in- 
terval until  the  incoming  tide  produces 
slack-water. 


NOTES    ON  THE    RELATIONS    OF    MANGANESE  AND 

CARBON   IN  IRON  AND  STEEL. 

By  MONS.  ALEXANDRE  POURCBL,  Txbbbnoib,  Loibk,  Fhanob. 
TransaotioDB  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  (advance  sheets). 


The  perusal  of  Mr.  Willard  P.  Ward's 
^^  Motes  on  the  Behavior  of  Manganese 
to  Carboxi,'*  presented  at  the  Washington 
Institute  in  February,  1882,  has  suggest- 
ed further  reflections  on  the  same  gen- 
eral topic  and  has  led  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  present  paper. 

The  same  observation  that  Mr.  Ward 
has  put  on  record  in  his  *' Notes  "was 
also  made  by  myself  at  about  the  same 
time  (in  August,  1875),  and  under  al- 
most the  same  conditions.  From  a  blast- 
furnace that  was  very  hot,  as  was  the 
furnace  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ward,  I  ob- 
tained a  pig-iron  containing  about  fifteen 
per  cent,  of  manganese,  gray  in  color, 
and  very  tough.  It  could  be  pulverized, 
but  could  not  be  cut  with  a  chisel.  I  an- 
alyzed this  iron  and  found  that  it  con- 
tfloned,  as  I  had  suspected,  a  large 
amount  of  silicon.  From  this  fact  I 
drew  the  conclusion  that  the  silicon  had 
deprived  the  manganese  of  its  power  of 
dissolving  carbon,  since  the  latter,  in- 
stead of  occurring  in  the  pig  in  combina- 
tion appeared  as  graphitic  carbon.  I 
thus  saw  reproduced  on  a  large  scale,  and 
demonstrated  in  a  visible  way,  the  prop- 
erty that  Colonel  Caron,  a  French  scien- 
tist, had  discovered  in  silicon — the  prop- 
erty of  obstructing  the  process  of  hard- 
ening in  steels  by  keeping  the  carbon  in 
the  graphitic  condition. 

An  attentive  study  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  phenomenon  observed 
by  Mr.  Ward  takes  place,  led  me  to  go 
back  to  operations  of  synthesis,  and  to 


make  as  I  wanted  them  pig-irons  contaia- 
ing  varying  quantities  of  silicon,  manga- 
nese, and  carbon.  An  iron  thus  prepared 
was  intended  1x>  serve  me  as  a  chemical 
reagent  in  the  production  of  steels  cast 
without  blow-holes,  such  as  my  lamented 
friend,  Mr.  A.  L.  HoUey,  has  introduced 
and  made  known  to  the  United  States. 
What  I  needed  in  order  to  make  very 
soft  steels,  cast  without  blow-holes,  was 
an  iron  which,  when  it  was  added  to  the 
bath  of  steel,  introduced  into  the  bath  a 
sufficient  amount  of  silicon  and  of  man- 
ganese, with  the  smallest  possible  pro- 
portion of  carbon.  Now,  in  analyzing  an 
iron  similar  in  character  to  that  obtained 
by  Mr.  Ward,  I  found  that  the  amount 
of  combined  carbon  in  the  iron  was  al- 
most nothing,  and  that  the  total  carbon 
was  between  3  and  8^  per  cent.,  instead 
of  being  from  5  to  5^  per  cent.,  as  in  or- 
dinary spiegels  containing  15  to  16  per 
cent,  of  manganese. 

I  then  sought  for  a  way  of  still  further 
diminishing  the  carbon  by  increasing  the 
silicon  and  manganese,  and  after  a  few 
trials  I  found  that  when  the  manganese 
and  silicon  are  present  in  the  ratio  of 
their  chemical  equivalents,  the  carbon 
reaches  a  minimum.  It  is  well  imder- 
stood  that  the  higher  the  percentage  of 
manganese  and  of  silicon  in  the  pig  is 
raised,  the  lower  the  percentage  of  car- 
bon will  be ;  an  almost  complete  elimina- 
tion of  carbon  might,  indeed,  be  obtained 
by  means  of  silicon,  but  the  law  which 
determines  that  the  percentage  of  carbon 
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shall  reach  its  minimnin  is  fixed  by  the 
ratio  Mn :  Si.  When  the  manganese  in- 
creases, the  carbon  increases  also.  For 
example,'!  have  produced  a  number  of 
tons  of  iron  with  from  11  to  18.6  per 
cent,  of  silicon,  and  from  17  to  19  per 
cent,  of  manganese,  and  the  percentage 
of  carbon  has  been  the  least — 2  per  cent, 
— with  13.2  per  cent  of  silicon  and  17 
per  cent,  of  maganese,  that  is  to  say,  when 
the  two  substances  are  present  in  the 
ratio  Mn :  Si.* 

What  are  the  reactions  that  take  place 
in  the  blast-furnace  when  a  pig-iron,  or 
rather  an  alloy,  of  this  kind  is  produced  1 
Are  the  phenomena  simultaneous  or  suc- 
cessive? My  opinion  is  that  they  are 
successive,  and  that  the  carburet  of 
manganese  is  the  reagent  that  reduces 
the  silica  from  which  silicon  is  derived. 
We  can  in  fact  repeat  that  laboratory  ex- 
periment which  consists  in  maintaining  a 
quantity  of  ferromanganese  in  a  molten 
condition  for  several  hours  in  a  thick 
crucible,  such  as  is  used  in  the  melting 
of  steel.  According  to  the  length  of  time, 
more  or  less,  that  the  ferromanganese  is 
kept  in  the  molten  state,  we  find  the 
walls  of  the  crucible  to  be  more  or  less 
attacked;  the  metal  incorporates  ¥dth  it- 
self a  notable  ^quantity  of  silicon,  and 
loses  some  of  its  manganese  and  carbon. 
In  this  experiment  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  carburet  of  manganese  is  the 
reagent  by  whose  action  the  silicon  is 
derived  from  the  silica  in  the  walls  of  the 
crucible. 

The  laws  of  thermochemistry  that  have 
been  established  by  Berthelot's  numer- 
ous fine  experiments  equally  confirm  the 
opinion,  to  which  I  some  tune  ago  gave 
utterance,  that  when  siUcon  and  manga- 
nese occur  together  in  a  pig-iron  or  in  a 
steel,  they  are  in  a  state  of  chemical  com- 
bination, as  a  silicide  of  manganese,  if  the 
percentages  of  the  two  substances  are  in 
the  ratio,  at  least,  of  Mn:  Si.  It  may,  in- 
deed, be  affirmed  that  silicon  when  neu- 
tralized by  manganese,  that  is  to  say, 
when  for  each  chemical  equivalent  of  sili- 
con there  is  present  a  little  more  than  an 
equivalent  of  manganese,  does  not  dimin- 
ish in  the  least  the  hardening  property 
of  steels.  When  the  amount  of  manga- 
nese increases,  the  hardening  property 
increases,  since  the  manganese  possesses 
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the  pioperty  of  dissolving  carbon, 
that  is  to  say,  of  keeping  it  in  the  com- 
bined state. 

As  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Ward  that 
maganese  has  no  injurious  effect  on  the 
wear  of  rails.  I  may  say  that  I  hold  the 
same  opinion,  though  for  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent reason  from  that  given  by  Mr. 
Ward.  The  deterioration  of  rails  from 
atmospheric  causes,  which  may  be  likened 
to  chemical  action,  is  due  especially  to 
their  physical  condition  rather  than  to 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  ingot, 
from  which  the  rail  was  made.  A  porous 
ingot,  full  of  blow- holes,  will  produce  a 
rail,  on  which,  after  a  few  montilis  of  ser- 
vice, the  surface  exposed  to  wear  will  be 
covered  with  numberless  little  ravs  or 
Btreaks,  which  «e  juBt  so  many^mo« 
points  of  attack  for  atmospheric  agents. 
Such  a  rail  if  laid  in  a  damp  tunnd  will 
very  quickly  become  useless.  Possibly  it 
would  be  used  up  a  little  more  rapidly  if 
it  contained  a  high  percentage  of  manga- 
nese, but  in  no  case  would  the  presence 
of  that  element  be  a  principal  cause  of 
the  effect  produced. 

If  two  rails,  made  from  two  ingots 
perfectly  sound  and  free  from  blow-holes, 
are  compared  with  each  other  as  regards 
mechanical  wear,  my  opinion,  based  .  on 
experience,  is  that  the  rail  whose  hard- 
ness lies  within  the  limits  I  am  about  to 
point  out,  will  resist  wear  more  effectu- 
ally  than  the  softer  ona  The  maximum 
of  ligidity,  combining  resistance  to  bend- 
ing with  great  power  of  resisting  shocks, 
has  been  reached  in  rails  of  the  roUowing 
composition : 

Carbon 0.60  to  0.45  per  cent. 

Manganese 0.90  "  1.10    "      " 

Phosphorus. 0.08  "  0. 10     "      ** 

Sulphur 0.05  '*      " 

Silicon 0.02  **      ** 

These  rails  made  from  perfectly  sound 
ingots,  and  laid  on  one  of  the  busiest 
portions  of  a  great  network  of  French 
railways,  after  three  years  of  trial  have 
not  given  occasion  for  a  Hngle  rejection, 
and  the  wear  observed  has  been  insignifi- 
cant. Of  other  rails  made  from  ingots 
equally  sound,  and  differing  from  the 
preceding  only  in  having  a  smaller 
amount — ^from  0.6  to  0.7  per  cent. — 
of  manganese,  some  indeed  have  al- 
ways been  rejected  after  the  regular 
test  of  three  years,  but  that  which  has 
been  especially  remarked    is  that  there 
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has  always  been  a  notable  wear  of  the 
top  of  the  ran. 

It  is  also  known  to  me  that  the  raUs 
which  have  best  stood  tbe  rude  tests  of 
percussion  and  bending,  demanded  by 
the  Russian  railways,  contain  about  0.3 
per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  from  1.1  to  1.2 
per  cent  of  manganese.  The  manganese, 
withont  sensibly  diminishing  the  elonga- 
tion of  the  steel,  increases  its  tenacity  and 
rigidity,  as  well  as  i1  s  power  of  resisting 
shocks.  It  gives  to  the  steel  this  grand 
quality  of  hardness  without  hritUeness. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1881, 1  had  at 
my  disposition  quite  a  large  number  of 
old  steel  rails,  made  at  different  steel 
works  in  Germany,  and  taken  from  the 
railways  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  These  rails 
had  been  worn  out  quite  rapidly ;  they 
were  all  in  very  bad  condition.  The  old- 
est of  them  bore  the  date  1874,  and  the 
mark  ^'  Bochum ;''  the  most  recent  came 
from  the  steel-works,  *'Q.  H.  Hutte,"  and 
were  dated  1879 !  These  rails  in  their 
chemical  composition  corresponded  for 
the  most  part  with  tbe  formula  of  Dr. 
Dudley, — Uiose,  at  least,  which  did  not 
have  any  excess  of  phosphorus  or  of  sili- 
con.^ but  their  resistance  to  wear  has 
not  confirmed  Dr.  Dudley's  opinion. 

I  have  also  been  able  to  submit  to  the 
test  of  a  blow  a  rail  from  the  Phoenix 
steel-works,  one  from  the  Osnabruck 
sted-works,  and  a  third  made  by  Hoesch. 
The  Phcenix  rail  showed  the  greatest 
power  of  resistance,  but  the  metal  is  soft, 
it  changes  its  form  considerably,  and 
lacks  in  rigidity.  The  Hoesch  rail  changes 


in  form  still  more,  and,  besides,  it  is 
brittle.  It  broke  under  the  shock  of  300 
kilogrammes  falling  through  3^  meters, 
the  anvil  weighing  12  tons  (tonnes). 
The  Phcenix  rail  withstood  the  shock  of 
the  same  weight  falling  through  4^ 
meters.  The  Osnabruck  rail,  hke  that  of 
Hoesch,  is  brittle,  but  it  changes  its  form 
less  easily. 

In  conclusion,  like  Dr.  Dudley,  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  elements  like  phospho- 
rus, silicon,  and  sulphur,  must  be  reduc- 
ed to  an  absolute  minimum  in  a  good 
rail  I  should  insist  especially  on  the 
phosphorus  and  the  silicon,  and  less  on 
the  sulphur,  but  I  do  not  put  manganese 
in  the  category  of  ingredients  that  are 
injurious,  either  to  the  rolling  or  to  the 
use  of  the  rail.  I  should  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  a  metal  containing  manganese 
to  the  amount  of  1  per  cent,  as  I  have 
indicated  above,  a  metal  which  is  excellent 
for  rolling  and  gives  a  rail  of  superior 
wearing  qualities. 

Table  Showing  Partul  Composition  op 
Different   Bails. 


Description  of  |  -«^   i    r^ 
Rail.  M^°-     ^• 


Pboenix 0.873  0.490  0 

Krupp 0.878  0.328  0 

Bochum 0.240  0.200  0 

Union  Dortmund  0.240,0.2840 
G.  H.  HQtte....  0.480 0.882  0 

O8nabrQck......,0  5860.1700 

Hoesch 0.4530  8300 


0840.102 
086'0.146 
02610.067 


.093,0. 
,1890. 
1160. 
0460 
1890. 
.466  0. 
2910.0380.119 


089 
089 
045 


0.289 
0.080 
0.174 
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From  '*  Tbe  Bnffineer." 


A  PAPEB  on  the  strength  of  boiler  flues, 
by  Mr.  W.  Martin,  was  read  before  tbe 
Society  of  Engineers  in  December.  The 
paper  was  in  some  respects  peculiar.  It 
collected  and  put  into  a  convenient  shape 
much  that  is  not  as  readily  accessible  as 
is  perhaps  desirable.  The  author's  pur- 
pose was  to  call  prominent  attention  to 
the  drcnmstance  that  little  or  no  knowl- 
edge, deriTcd  from  actual  experiment,  is 
in  existence  at  this  moment  concern- 
ing the  strength  of  the  flues  of  the 
Lancashire    and    Cornish    boilers.      In 


the  words  of  his  own  abstract  of  his 
paper,  the  only  systematic  series  of 
experiments  which  have  been  made  at 
all,  were  made  by  Sir  William  Fairbaim 
twenty-four  years  ago,  and  the  formula 
deduced  by  him  from  these  experiments 
is  still  the  one  in  use  by  engineers.  The 
trustworthiness  of  this  formula  is  not, 
however,  beyond  question ;  and  its  appli- 
cation to  different  cases  can  be  made  to 
produce  somewhat  anomalous  results. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  results  ob- 
tained by  Sir  William  Fairbaim,  consid- 
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ered  with  regard  ta  the  ignorance  upon 
the  subject  prevailing  at  the  time,  were 
of  the  highest  importance ;  and  thej  im- 
mediately BUggested  simple  methods  of 
effe(tiyely  strenghtening  flues,  both  old 
and  new.  Neveortheless,  the  experimental 
tubes  used  were  very  unhke  actual 
flues  in  construction;  they  were  very 
small,  and  were  submitted  to  pressure  in 
a  totally  different  way  from  that  in  which 
flues  undergo  strains ;  and  since,  more- 
over, ahnost  all  the  comparable  experi- 
ments were  with  tubes  of  the  same  thick- 
ness, it  is  evident  that  the  result  deduced 
from  them  cannot  be  regarded  as  flnaL 
It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  this  subject 
could  receive  a  new  experimental  investi- 
gation, and  in  such  a  case  the  experiments 
should  be  with  objects  corresponding  in 
shape  and  conditions  of  stnun,  though 
not  necessarily  in  size,  to  actual  flues. 
Now  we  have  no  intention  to  dispute  the 
soundness  of  Mr.  Martinis  views  as  thus 
expressed,  or  the  value  of  his  suggestions. 
It  is,  of  course,  desirable  that  something 
more  should  be  known  than  is  known  on 
the  subject ;  but  we  may  point  out  that 
any  experiments  made  with  cold  water 
pressure  would  be  entirely  misleading, 
and  that  to  carry  them  out  in  the  only 
way  that  would  be  really  useful  would  be 
very  costly.  What  that  way  is  we  shall 
explain  further  on.  Before  doing  so  it  is 
necessary  to  show  why  the  ordinary 
method  of  testing  would  be  useless. 

It  will,  we  ilainkf  be  conceded  that  any 
experiment  or  series  of  experiments  in 
physical  science  carried  out  under  one 
set  of  conditions,  can  give  but  vague  and 
insufficient  information  as  to  what  would 
take  place  under  another  set  of  con- 
ditions. Thus,  for  example,  to  argue 
that  because  a  steamship  in  a  calm  sea 
attained  a  velocity  of  15  knots  an  hour, 
she  could  maintain  a  similar  speed  while 
crossing  the  Atlantic  in  the  winter  would 
be  simply  fatuous.  The  only  method  at 
present  practiced  for  testing  boiler  flues 
consists  in  submitting  them  to  cold- 
water  pressure  until  they  give  way.  To 
deduce  from  experiments  such  as  these 
the  behavior  of  similar  flues  when  at 
work  in  a  boiler  is  not  more  reasonable 
than  would  be  the  line  of  argument  con- 
cerning the  probable  speed  of  a  steam- 
ship which  we  have  just  considered.  A 
powerful  indirect  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  this  was  supplied  on  Monday 


night  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  on 
Mr.  Martin's  paper.  Professor  Unwin 
said  that  he  had  carefully  investigated 
Fairbaim's  expieriments,  and  had  im- 
proved on  his  well-known  formula  by 
strict  mathematical  reasoning,  and  he  had 
obtained  particulars  of  one  case  of  col- 
lapse, in  which  the  restdt  exactly 
coincided  with  his  theory.  '^But,"  he 
went  on  to  say,  *^  there  is  a  skele- 
ton in  every  cupboard,  and  I  am 
fain  to  admit  that  -my  skeleton  is  es- 
pecially large  and  grissly.  I  have  ob- 
tained particulars  from  Mr.  Lavington 
Fletcher  of  about  two  dozen  collapses, 
and  not  one  of  them  agreed  with  my  for- 
mula, the  flues  giving  way  with  pressures 
from  50  to  80  per  cent  less  than  I  calcu- 
lated.*' In  one  word,  the  strength  of  a 
boiler  flue  is  in  all  cases  less  when  in 
work  than  that  of  a  similar  flue  tested 
cold  with  a  force  pump.  The  reason  is 
that  the  flue  is,  ^en  steam  is  up,  ex- 
posed to  various  strains  which  have  no 
existence  when  the  force  pump  is  used. 
One  of  the  most  importaiit  of  these  is 
that  due  to  expansion  caused  by  heat. 
Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  case  of  a 
flue  30ft.  long,  ^in.  thick,  and  3ft.  in  di- 
ameter. If  we  suppose  the  pressure  of 
the  steam  to  be  701bs.  then  its  temperature 
vrill  be  324  deg.,  but  the  metal  of  the  flue 
will  be  hotter  than  this.  At  the  inside 
next  the  Are  its  temperature  cannot  be 
much  less  than  500  deg.,  while  next  the 
water  it  will  probably  l^  350  deg.  Here, 
then,  we  have  one  set  of  circumferential 
strains  set  up.  But  at  a  ring  seam  the 
whole  of  the  inside  lap  will  probably  at- 
tain a  temperature  of  500  deg.,  while  the 
whole  of  the  outside  lap  will  be  350  deg. 
The  inner  plates  must  stretch  the  outer, 
and  when  the  boiler  cools  again,  unless 
the  elasticity  of  the  outer  plate  is  suffi- 
cient to  bring  it  back  to  its  original  di- 
ameter, there  will  be  a  leak  at  the  ring 
seam.  This  is  no  fanciful  idea.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  ring  seams  of  thick 
flues  are  a  constant  source  of  trouble  un- 
less the  iron  and  workmanship  are  alike 
admirable.  But  the  flue  is  exposed  to 
much  worse  strains  than  these.  The  top 
is,  while  steam  is  being  got  up  at  all 
events,  at  least  200  deg.  hotter  than  the 
bottom.  In  a  length  of  30ft.  the  top  of 
the  flue  will  expand  imtil  the  top  is  near- 
ly half  an  inch  longer  than  the  bottom. 
If  it  is  free  to  do  this  the  middle  of  i^e 
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length  of  the  tube  will  rise,  and  the  tube 
will  be  cambered  upwards;  but  if  the 
ends  of  the  boiler  are  firmly  tied  in  with 
l^sset  stays,  it  will  not  be  free  to  rise, 
and  a  yery  heayy  longitudinal  strain  will 
be  brought  to  bear  on  the  plates  and 
seams.  Furthermore,  we  know  that  no 
boilers  are  at  work  the  surfaces  of  the 
fines  and  furnaces  of  which  are  quite 
clean ;  on  the  contrary,  they  always  have 
a  coating  of  scale  on  them  of  greater 
or  less  thickness.  The  result  of  this  is 
that  the  fines  must  be  of  necessity  very 
much  hotter  than  they  would  be  other- 
wise ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  no  one  knows 
how  hot  a  furnace  crown  is  when  a  boiler 
is  at  work.  But  it  is  very  well  known 
that  as  the  temperature  of  iron  is  aug- 
mented its  stiffness  greatly  diminishes, 
and  inasmuch  as  fines  are  never  circular, 
they  depend  for  their  strength  very  much 
OD  their  stiffiiess,  and  if  this  be  impaired 
the  fine  is  weakened.  This  point  is  not  so 
fully  understood  as  it  ought  to  be.  We  may 
regard  any  section  of  the  circumference 
of  a  fine  as  an  arch,  built  up  of  practically 
incompressible  voussoirs.  If  these  vous- 
soirs  were  united  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  could  not  move  on  each  other,  then 
we  should  have  a  rigid  arch,  which 
could  only  fail  by  the  compression  of  the 
material  of  which  it  was  made ;  but  if 
the  arch  was  not  so  tied  together,  then  it 
would  remain  free  from  deformation  only 
so  long  as  the  line  of  pressures  fell 
between  the  extrados  and  the  intrados  of 
the  arch — that  isto  say,  within  the  thick- 
ness of  the  plate.  Now  the  comparatively 
thin  plate  of  a  fine  can  be  bent,  and  if 
any  of  our  readers  will  take  the  trouble 
to  get  out  on  his  drawing  board  a  section 
of  the  circumference  of  a  fine,  he  will  see 
that  the  bending  in  or  out  of  that  section 
is  precisely  analogous  to  causing  the  ro- 
tation of  voussoirs  on  their  inner  or  out- 
ward edges.  In  other  words,  the  fact 
that  the  iron  can  be  bent  is  analogous  to 
the  use  of  a  weak  or  fiexible  cement  to 
unite  voussoirs.  This  being  the  case,  it 
becomes  evident  that  the  more  readily  the 
iron  can  be  bent  the  weaker  is  the  arch. 
This  would  hot  be  true  if  the  fine  were  a 
perfect  cylinder,  for  then  the  line  of  pres- 
sures must  fall  in  the  thickness  of  the 
plate.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  in  the 
case  of,  say,  a  3ft.  fine,  fin.  thick,  a  de- 
formation to  the  extent  of  but  fin.  would 
throw  the  line  of    pressures  within  or 


without  the  plate.  All  fines  with  lap 
joints  are  out  of  truth,  and  were  it  not 
for  the  stiffness  which  the  lap  imparts, 
and  the  fact  that  the  thickness  being 
doubled  at  the  lap  the  line  of  strain  still 
falls  within  the  metal,  such  fines  would 
be  much  weaker  than  they  are.  If  our 
reader  has  followed  us  thus  far,  they  will 
see  that  the  heating  of  a  fine  by  depriving 
it  of  its  stiffness  has  just  the  same  effect 
as  the  weakening,  let  us  say,  of  the  mor- 
tar in  a  brick  arch ;  and  it  must  be  clearly 
understood  that  this  has  nothing  at  all  to 
do  with  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  iron. 
That  may  or  may  not  be  greater  at  the 
temperature  really  attained  by  the  fine 
than  it  is  at  any  lower  heai  If,  then,  it 
can  be  shown  that  iron  is  less  able  to 
resist  bending  strains  when  hot  than 
when  cold,  it  follows  that  comparatively 
moderate  increases  in  temperature  may 
much  weaken  a  fine.  It  is  probable  that 
at  a  temperature  of  about  800  deg.  the 
stifles  of  plate  iron,  in  other  words  the 
resistance  which  it  can  offer  to  bending 
strains,  is  reduced  by  one-half;  and  ^ 
this  be  so  we  have  at  once  an  hypothesis 
which  will  explain  many  cases  of  collapse 
now  regarded  as  mysterious.  A  moderate 
thickness  of  scale  will  permit  the  temper- 
ature of  a  furnace  crown  to  rise  much 
above  that  of  the  water.  The  overheat- 
ing may  not  be  sufficient  to  leave  any 
mark  on  the  iron,  nor  may  it  suffice  to 
reduce  the  tensile  strength  of  the  metal  to 
any  appreciable  extent,  but  it  will  take 
the  stiffness  out  of  it,  and  then  a  collapse 
may  ensue.  It  is  only  necessary  to  es- 
tablish the  soundness  of  these  proposi- 
tions— (1)  that  the  flue  should  not  be 
quite  cylindrical,  and  (2)  that  it  is  easier 
to  bend  a  bar  of  iron  when  it  is  hot  than 
when  it  is  cold,  and  we  do  not  think  this 
can  be  disputed. 

If,  then,  we  desire  to  obtain  any  defin- 
ite information  concerning  the  strength 
of  boiler  fines,  they  must  be  tested  under 
conditions  similiar,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
those  which  obtain  in  practice.  In  the 
United  States  and  on  the  Continent,  in  a 
few  cases  tests  have  been  made  by  filling 
up  the  boiler  as  full  as  it  will  hold  with 
cold  water,  and  then  lighting  a  small  fire 
in  the  furnace  ;  the  water  will  then  rap- 
idly expand,  and  while  still  nearly  cold 
will  put  on  the  requisite  pressure.  Such 
testing  requires  to  be  very  carefully  done 
or  the  boiler  may  be  irreparably  injured, 
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and  the  ByBtem  has  the  disadvantage 
that  the  test  is  still  a  cold  water  test 
The  method  of  experimenting  on  boiler 
fluAs  which  we  advocate  is,  so  far  as  we 
know,  new.  The  flue  must  be  fitted  in  a 
boiler  shell  having  a  very  much  higher 
bursting  pressure  than  the  collapsing 
pressure  of  the  flue.  Let  this*  shell  be 
filled  up  with  cold  water  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  top,  and  let  the  fires  be 
lighted  and  hard  pushed,  just  as  they 
would  be  in  practice  in  getting  up  steam, 
and  as  soon  as  the  water  has  reacmed  212 
deg.  let  the  force  pump  be  put  on,  and 
the  flue  tested  to  destruction,  the  fires 
being  left  burning  all  the  time.  The 
boOer  being  in  a  suitable  building,  with 
no  one  in  it,  no  accident  would  occur 
when  the  boiling  water  began  to  run  out 
A  large  force  pump  should  be  used,  com- 
petent to  run  up  the  pressure  to  the 
required  point  in  a  couple  of  minutes  at 
most,  and  to  crush  the  flue,  even  after 
ring  seams  had  been  started.  It  would 
occupy  more  space  than  we  can  spare 
to  describe  minutely  all  the  precautions 
which  would  be  necessary  to  secwe  ac- 
■curate  results.  I'hey  will  suggest  them- 
selves, we  venture  to  think,  to  any  one 
who  has  had  fair  experience  in  testing 
boilers.  In  this  way,  and  in  this  way 
only,  can  flues  be  tested  under  nearly  the 
same  conditions  in  which  they  are  strained 
im  boilers ;  and  if  the  expenment  is  ever 
carried  out,  we  can  promise  that  the  result 
will  be  foimd  interesting,  if  not  startling. 


REPORTS  OF  ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES 

AMBRiCAN  Society  of  Civil  Engikkers. 
— Meeting  of  December  6,  1882.  Vice- 
President  William  H.  Paine  in  the  chair. 
JohnBogart,  Secretary. 

The  supply  of  water  for  cities  and  towns  from 
subterranean  sources,  or  ground  water,  as  de- 
veloped in  the  United  States  since  1870,  was 
described  by  Mr.  J.  J.  R.  Croes,  M.  Am.  Soc. 
C.  E.  It  was  at  first  supposed  that  such  sup- 
ply could  be  obtained  by  filtration  of  river  or 
lake  water  throush  the  gravel  of  its  banks.  It 
was  discovered,  however,  that  in  fact,  much 
more  water  came  from  the  land  side  than  from 
the  river,  and  that  wherever  such  a  source  of 
supply  is  successful,  the  water  really  comes 
from  the  underfrround  reservoirs  or  streams 
which  are  found  generally  in  all  vallevs  con- 
taining much  gravel.  The  wells,  gallenes  and 
basins  constructed^  in  various  places,  were  de- 
scribed, and  their  success  or  failure  indicated. 
It  was  stated  that  experience  was  generally 
against  the  construction  of  open  galleries  or 
canals  on  account  of  the  vegetable  growth 


which  always  occurred  in  such  cases.  The 
paper  was  diocusSed  by  members  present,  and 
will  be  published  in  the  transactions. 

December  20.  1883.— Mr.  William  P.  Shinn," 
M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  read  a  paper  on  the  "In- 
creased Efl9ciency  of  Railways  for  the  Trans- 
portation of  Freight." 

The  first  portion  of  this  paper  gave,  from 
carefully  gathered  statistics,  a  valuable  amount 
of  information  in  regard  to  the  actual  increase 
of  trafilc  upon  American  Railways.  In  1860 
the  tonnage  mileage  of  the  New  York  Central 
and  Hudson  River  Railroad,  the  Erie  Railway, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  about  equal, 
and  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  a  little  over 
three-fourths  of  that  of  the  New  York  State 
Canals,  and  in  1870  each  of  these  railroada 
averajired  about  the  tonnage  of  the  canals,  and 
in  1880  they  averaged  each  nearly  double  that 
of  the  canals. 

The  aggregate  tonnage  mileage  of  the  other 
railroads  was,  in  1881, 1,217  per  cent,  mere  than 
1860.  Statistics  were  also  given  showing  the 
increase  of  population  of  railroad  mileage,  of 
the  production  and  export  of  grain  and  other 
leading  exports.  The  means  by  which  this 
rapid  increase  of  freight  transportation  had 
been  developed  was  considered  under  two 
general  heads,  namelv,  improvements  in  the 
physical  conditions  of  the  railroads,  and  im- 
provements in  the  administration.  The  im- 
provements in  the  physical  condition  were 
treated  on  under  these  heads: 

1.  Improved  track  or  •*  permanent  way,"  in- 
cluding l)ridge  structure. 

2.  Additional  sidings,  and  second,  third  and 
fourth  tracks. 

3.  Increased  capacity  and  strict  classification 
of  locomotives. 

4.  Increased  capacity  of  frei/^ht  cars. 

5.  Additions  to  terminal  facilities. 

The  improvements  in  the  administration  were 
referred  to  under  the  following  heads: 

6.  Improved  methods  of  signaling. 

7.  Running  locomotives  "first  in  first  out," 
and  running  freight  trains  at  higher  rates 
of  speed. 

8.  Consolidation  of  connecting  lines  under 
one  management  by  purchase,  lease,  amalga- 
mation or  otherwise. 

9.  Running  freight  cars  through  from  point 
of  production  to  tide- water  without  trans-ship- 
ment. 

10.  Issuing  through  bills  of  lading  (or  freight 
contracts)  fiom  western  points  of  shipment  to 
Atlantic  and  European  (xtits. 

The  general  introduction  of  steel  rails  was 
stated  to  be  the  very  corner  stone  of  increased 
efflciencv.  The  improvements  in  all  the  direc- 
tions referred  to  were  treated  of  and  described 
at  considerable  length. 

The  second  portion  of  the  paper  presented 
the  views  of  the  writer  as  to  the  means  whereby 
still  greater  efficiency  could  be  most  economic- 
ally obtained.  The  constant  demand  is  for 
mure  transportation  facilities,  for  more  cars. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  what  is  needed  is 
not  so  much  more  cars,  as  more  movement  of 
cars.  Freight  blockades  will  be  prevented, 
not  by  having  more  tracks  to  stand  cars  upon» 
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but  by  having  fewer  standing  cars.  It  was 
shown  that  upon  one  railway  there  had  been 
a  decrease  in  the  miles  run  bv  the  cars  of  21 
Ber  cent,  between  1868  and  1881— and  that  the 
Union  Line  cars  between  1879  and  1882  were 
increased  49  per  cent,  in  number,  while  the 
mileage  run  by  them  decreased  16  per  cent,  in 
the  same  period.  The  remedies  suggested  by 
Mr.  Bhinn  were,  more  main  tracks,  more  loco- 
motiyes,  more  trains,  the  improvement  of  the 
making  up  of  trains  at  the  points  where 
cars  are  loaded.  The  detention  of  cars  at 
stations  and  private  sidings,  and  the  absence  of 
cars  on  foreign  railroads  were  considered  as 
among  the  greatest  causes  of  loss,  and  the 
writer  suggests  that  the  remedy  will  be,  to 
charge  a  per  diam  charge  for  cars  when  on 
foreiffn  roads,  and  that  this  charge  should  be 
based  upon  the  average  economic  value  of  its 
cara  in  use  to  their  owners. 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  Messrs  T.  C. 
Clarke,  G.  B.  Greene,  Jr.,  W.  C.  Andrews,  C. 
Maodonald,  C.  E.  Emery,  and  by  the  author. 

By  a  vote  of  the  Society  it  was  directed  that 
this  paper  should  be  discussed  at  the  annual 
meeting.  Members  of  the  Society  and  others 
interested  in  this  subject  are  requested  to  con- 
tribute to  this  discussion.  The  annual  meeting 
of  the  Society  will  occur  January  17  and  18,  at 
the  Society  house  in  New  York.  The  first  ses- 
sion of  the  meeting  will  be  at  10  a.  m.,  January 
17,  1883. 

EKOCNEEBS*  Club  of  Philadelphia,  De- 
cember 16th,  1882.    Mr.  Henry  G.  Mor- 
ris in  the  chair. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Loiseau,  introduced  by  Mr.  Wash- 
ington Jones,  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of 
his  Artificial  Fuel,  which  he  exhibited,  in  pro- 
cess of  consumption,  in  the  Club  room  grate. 
After  giving  a  short  historical  sketch  of  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  fuel  in  Europe,  where 
*'  briquettes  "  have  been  made  for  years  past, 
Mr.  Ix>iseau  said  that  the  aim  of  inventors  has 
been  to  manufacture  small  lumps  in  paying 
quantities  and,  so  far,  the  attempts  have  been 
failures.  Sixty-eight  fuel  factories  are  suc- 
cessfully^ operated  in  Europe,  but  they  all 
make  brick-shaped  lumps,  top  large  for  family 
use.  Mr.  Loiseau  claims  to  have  solved  the 
problem,  and  states  that  the  Loiseau  Fuel 
Company,  at  Port  Richmond,  cannot  supply 
the  rapidlv  increasmg  demand  for  the  small 
egg-shaped  lumps  (weighing  about  2  oz.), 
which  they  manufacture  at  present. 

Mr.  Aahbumer  presented  the  following.  I 
desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Engineers' 
Club  to  the  first  finished  maps  and  sections  of 
the  Anthracite  Survey  (2d  Geol.  Surv.  of  Pa  ), 
and  to  state  briefiy  the  general  plan  of  publi- 
cation which  has  been  adopted.  Thirteen 
sheets  have  just  been  engraved  and  printed,  to 
iUustrate  the  mining  and  structural  geology  of 
the  Panther  Creek  basin,  which  lies  at  the  ex- 
treme eastern  end  of  the  Southern  Coal  Field 
between  the  Little  Bchuykill  River  at  Tamaqua 
and  the  Lehigh  River  at  Mauch  Chunk.  These 
illustrate  the  character  of  the  charts  which 
will  be  constructed  In  the  other  parts  of  the 
region. 

The  basis  for  the  work  is  the  surveys  of  the 
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corporate  and  individual  coal  operators  in  the 
region,  which  have  been  made  with  so  much 
care  and  precision.  These  are  afterwards  con- 
nected and  extended  by  the  field  work  of  the 
Geological  Survey  corps.  The  charts  are  to 
be  published  of  uniform  size  (2Q  by  82  inches,) 
and  on  the  following  scales: 

1.  Mine  maps,  showing  the  mine  workings 
and  the  structure  of  the  coal-beds,  by  under- 
ground contour  curves  50  feet  vertically  apart. 
Scale  800  feet=l  inch. 

2.  Topographical  maps  of  the  surface  of  the 
coal  basins,  in  contour  curves  10  and  20  feet 
vertically  apart     Scale  1,600  feet=:l  inch. 

8.  Vertical  cross  sections  of  the  coed  basins. 
Scale  400  feetrrl  inch. 

4.  Columnar  sections  of  the  coal  measures, 
showing  the  relation  of  the  coal-beds  and  the 
character  of  the  rock  intervals.  Scale  40  feet 
=1  inch. 

5.  Columnar  sections  of  the  individual  coal- 
beds.    Scale  10  feet=l  inch. 

These  sheets  will  be  supplemented  by  others 
of  a  miscellaneous  character. 

Prof.  L.  M.  Haupt  presented  a  short  descrip- 
tion from  Mr.  John  C.  Trautwine,  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Club,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Babbit, 
C.y.R.R.,  of  the  fioating  drawbridge  at  Rouses 
Point,  and  also  a  drawing,  with  notes,  of  a 
wooden  arch  bridge  across  the  Genesee  River 
below  Rochester,  of  852  feet  span,  54  feet 
rise,  which  failed  by  descending  at  the  haunches 
and  rising  at  the  crown. 


ENGINEERING  NOTES. 

THE  Great  Wall  op  China. — An  Ameri- 
can engineer,  who,  being  engaged  m  the 
construction  of  a  railway  in  China,  has  had 
unusually  favorable  opportunities  of  examining 
the  famous  Great  Wall,  built  to  obstruct  the 
incursions  of  the  Tartars,  gives  the  following 
account  of  this  wonderful  work  :  The  wall  is 
1728  miles  long,  18  feet  wide,  and  15  feet  thick 
at  the  top.  The  foundation,  throughout,  is  of 
solid  granite,  the  remainder  of  compact  mason- 
ry. At  intervals  of  between  200  and  800  vards 
towers  rise  up,  25  to  40  feet  high,  and  24  feet 
in  diameter.  Ou  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  on 
both  sides  of  it,  are  masonry  parapets,  to  enable 
the  defenders  to  pass  unseen  from  one  tower  to 
another.  The  wall  itself  is  carried  from  point 
to  point  in  a  perfectly  straight  line,  across  val- 
levs  and  plains  and  over  hills,  without  the 
slightest  regard  to  the  configuration  of  the 
ground  ;  sometimes  plunging  down  into  abysses 
a  thousand  feet  deep.  Brooks  and  rivers  are 
bridged  over  by  the  wall,  while  on  both  banks 
of  larger  streams  strong  fianking  towers  are 
placed. 

ri^HE  canal  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  which 
JL  was  commenced  on  the  2nd  May,  1882, 
with  800  men,  mostly  Italians,  and  which  is  to 
be  finished  in  five  years,  will  be  like  the  Suez 
Canal,  about  73ft.  broad  and  27ft.  deep.  For 
ships  from  the  Adriatic  Ifr.  per  ton  will  be 
charged  ;  for  ships  from  the  Eastern  Mediterra- 
nean 50c.  per  ton  ;  for  passengers,  Ifr.  each. 
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ri^HB  projected  tunnel  under  the  St.  Lawrence, 
L  at  Montreal,  is  to  be  16,000ft.  long,  or 
almost  exactly  three  times  the  length  of  the 
Hudson  RiYer  tunnel,  and  thirteen  and  one-third 
times  that  of  the  Thames  tunnel.  The  greatest 
depth  will  be  166ft.  below  the  entrances.    The 

g-ades  are  not  as  steep  as  those  of  the  Hudson 
iyer  tunneL  The  contract  requires  the  comp- 
letion of  the  work  (by  Mr.  Romillard)  in  three 
years. 


RAILWAY  NOTES. 

RAILWAY  Spbbdb. — A  Gkrman  journal,  Die 
Verkehmeiiung,  has  recently  published  a 
tabular  statement  of  the  maximum  speeds  of 
trains  in  Great  Britain,  Europe,  and  the  United 
States.  The  table  is  inaccurate  and  incomplete 
to  a  very  considerable  degree,  but  it  contains 
neverUieless  some  sunrestiye  information.  The 
American  Bailroad  uaeeUe  has  supplemented  it 
by  a  statement  of  the  speeds  of  some  of  the 
fastest  trains  in  the  United  States,  and  this 
statement  has  been  in  turn  supplemented  and 
corrected  by  two  coirespondents.  The  promi- 
nent fact  which  comes  out  is  that  the  time 
taken  to  traverse  any  giyen  distance  between 
two  places  connected  by  rails  shows  that  speeds 
are  much  slower  than  most  people  suppose.  If 
we  take,  for  instance,  the  run  from  London  to 
Edinburgh,  a  distance  of  897  miles  via  York, 
this  is  miade  in  nine  hours  by  Great  Northern 
trains,  the  average  speed  being  thus  44.1  miles 
per  hour.  From  Euston  the  distance  is  401 
miles,  and  London  and  North- Western  trains 
make  the  run  in  10  hours,  or  40. 1  miles  an  hour. 
By  the  Midland  Railway  the  distance  is  404  miles 
and  the  time  10  hours  6  minutes,  or  very  nearly 
the  same  speed.  The  German  journal  to  which 
we  have  just  alluded  makes  the  distance  116 
miles  and  the  speed  41  miles  an  hour,  which  is 
an  error.  Some  of  the  fastest  trains  in  the 
world  are  those  run  between  Leeds  and  Lon- 
don. From  King's  Cross  the  distance  by  the 
Great  Northern  is  186i  miles.  From  St.  Pan- 
eras  by  the  Midland  it  is  196  miles.  The 
fastest  train  on  the  Great  Northern  makes  the 
run  in  4  hours  80  minutes,  giving  an  average 
velocity  of  43.5  miles  an  hour.  The  fastest 
train  in  the  world  is  the  Flying  Dutchman, 
broad  gauge,  which  makes  the  run  to  Swindon 
at  6di  miles  an  hour.  The  Great  Northern 
trains  ruu  from  London  to  York,  188  miles,  at 
48  miles  an  hour,  and  at  least  one  train  runs  to 
Peterborough  at  51  miles  an  hour.  The  run 
from  London  to  Grantham  has  been  made  re- 
peatedly al  51  miles  an  hour.  On  the  United 
States  ndlways  the  quickest  time  appears  to  be 
that  made  between  Jersey  City  and  Philadel- 
phia, 89  miles,  made  at  the  rate  of  47  2-8  miles 
an  hour.  There  is  not  in  the  world  a  train 
timed  to  run  at  60  miles  an  hour,  although  it  is, 
of  course,  certain  that  that  velocity  is  often  ex- 
ceeded. If  a  speefl  of  60  miles  an  hour  could 
be  maintained  continually  between  London  and 
Edinburgh,  the  journey  would  occupy  only  6 
hours  86  minutes  ;  and  allowing  for  three  stops 
of  ten  minutes  each  on  the  route,  the  time 
would  be  under  7^  hours,  instead  of  ten  hours. 
So  far  as  the  machinery  of  a  railway  is  con- 


cerned— by  which  we  mean  the  road,  the  roll- 
ing stock,  and  the  signals— there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  an  average  speed  of  60  miles  an  hour 
being  maintained.  That  it  is  not  attained  is 
certain.    It  is  worth  while  to  inquire  why. 

The  first  essential  to  great  average  speed  is 
that  the  runs  shall  be  long  ;  that  is  to  say,  there 
must  be  long  intervals  between  stopping 
places  ;  and  this  is  necessary  not  so  mucii  be- 
cause of  the  time  lost  at  a  station,  as  that  spent 
in  getting  into  and  out  of  it.  The  station  must 
be  approached  and  left  at  a  comparatively  slow 
speed  if  for  no  other  reason,  tlian  beciauae  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  do  otherwise.  The 
next  essential  is  that  the  train  shall  be  light, 
because  the  engine  ought  to  be  able  to  mamtain 
a  high  speed  when  running  up  hiU  as  well  as 
when  on  a  level.  High  speed  trains  cannot 
fully  avail  themselves  of  the  compensating  ef- 
fects of  inclines.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  max- 
imum speed  attained  must  not  exceed  70  miles 
an  hour.  Then  if  the  up  and  down  inclines 
balance  each  other,  the  speed  of  the  train  must 
never  fall  below  50  miles  an  hour  or  else  the  aver- 
age velocity  cannot  be  60  miles  an  hour.  If 
the  maximum  speed  permitted  was  60  miles  an 
hour,  and  the  average  speed  40  miles  an  hour, 
then  trains  might  ascend  the  banks  at  dO  miles 
an  hour,  and  still  keep  time.  It  would  not  be 
advisable  to  run  at  a  higher  speed  under  any 
circumstances  with  ordinary  rolUnff  stock  than 
70  miles  an  hour,  and  there  are  no  locomotives 
built  which  would  never  run  at  less  speed  than 
50  miles  an  hour  between  London  and  Edin- 
burgh with  a  greater  load  than  about  55  tons ; 
that  is  to  sav,  75  tons  for  engine  and  tender, 
and  45  tons  for  four  passenger  coaches  and  a 
brake  van,  or  in  all  180  tons.  The  maximum 
number  of  passengers  carried  would  be  about 
200,  so  that  the  dead  weight  moved  would  be 
13  cwt.  per  passenger.  The  first  class  fare  now 
is  57s  6d.  if  we  call  it  £8  we  should  have  £600 
as  the  total  returns,  or,  say,  808.  per  mile  run. 
It  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  such  a  train  might 
be  made  to  pay.  No  doubt  there  would  be  now 
and  then  a  strong  temptation  to  add  another 
carriage,  but  to  give  way  would  be  to  ruin  the 
whole  scheme.  Its  success  would  depend  en- 
tirely on  keeping  the  load  to  be  hauled  so  small 
that  engines  might  be  worked  at  a  speed  never 
under  50  miles  an  hour.  Three  engines  would 
be  employed  on  the  run,  each  making  a  dis- 
tance of  about  185  miles ;  and  we  cannot  see 
that  any  great  difficulty  would  be  encountered 
in  doing  this.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  how- 
ever, that  although  the  load  would  be  small, 
the  excessive  speed  would  make  large  demands 
on  fuel  and  water.  It  would  not  oe  safe  to 
reckon  on  a  less  consumption  of  coal  than  40 
lbs.  a  mile,  so  that  the  tender  would  have  to 
carry  about  8  tons ;  and  allowing  that  each 
pound  of  coal  evaporated  lOlbs.  of  water, includ- 
mg  waste,  the  tank  must  hold  about  5>400  gal- 
lons, or  24  tons  of  water.  It  would,  however, 
be  highly  objectionable  to  attempt  to  carry  such 
a  load  as  this,  and  Ramsbottom's  water  troughs 
supply  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  a  ten 
der  capacity  of  2,000  gallons  would  be  ample. 
On  a  grate  of  20  square  feet  the  consumption 
would  be|at  the  rate  of  120  lbs.  an  hour,  which 
is  much  too  fast  for  comfortable  or  regular 
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working,  and  a  special  design  of  en^ne  would 
be  absolutely  indispensable,  one  with  a  yeiy 
long  grate  being  required  to  provide  the  requi- 
site surface.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  engine 
which  could  comply  with  the  required  condi- 
tions is  yet  to  be  designed.  The  fastest  train  in 
the  Icingdom  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  Fl3ring 
Dutchman,  and  this  is  7ft.  gauge.  Many  per- 
sons think  that  the  utility  of  the  wide  j^auge  in 
this  case  is  that  it  prevents  risks  of  oversetting. 
This  is  an  entire  mistake.  There  is  no  speed, 
perhaps,  at  which  a  train  can  run  which  would 
entail  the  least  risk  of  such  an  accident  oh  a 
good  road  of  4ft.  8in.  wide.  The  speed  advan- 
tage conferred  by  the  7ft.  gauge  is  that  it  per- 
mits an  enormous  boiler— and  particularly  an 
enormous  grate — to  be  used.  The  Great  Brit- 
ain, for  example,  has  nearly  double  the  heating 
surface  of  powerful  express  engines  on  other 
lines,  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  in- 
creasing its  grate  surface  up  to  85  &quare  feet, 
if  necessary.  Engines  of  this  class  have 
1,958  souare  feet  of  heating  surface  and  21 
square  feet  of  grate.  The  Flying  Dutchman 
consists  of  engine  and  tender  weighing  65  tons 
18  cwt.,  one  eight-wheeled  van  18  tons,  and 
five  eight-wheelra  coaches  weighing  88  tons ; 
total,  189  tons  18  cwt. 

The  principal  reason  why  high  speed  trains 
are  not  run  is  th«t  it  is  difficult  to  provide  loco- 
motives of  sufficient  steaming  power.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  if  an  engine  could  be  produced  which 
could  do  as  much  work  with  20  lbs.  of  coal  per 
mOe  as  the  etisting  engine  does  with  40  lbs., 
an  enormous  advantage  would  be  gained  ;  but 
It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  any  great  saving 
can  ever  be  effected  in  the  consumption  of  cohI. 
Mr.  Webb's  compound  engine  may  do  some- 
thing, but  the  existing  locomotive  is  "  bad  to 
beat "  in  this  respect.  The  designing  of  a  loco- 
motive to  make  long  runs  at  60  mill's  an  hour 
average  speed  presents,  however,  an  interesting 
problem,  which  will,  perhaps,  he  attacked  »ome 
day.  We  have  pointed  out  briefly  a  few  of  the 
more  important  conditions  to  be  kept  in  mind. 
Locomotives  are  so  absolutely  interwoven  in 
the  dimensions  of  parts,  if  we  may  use  the 
words,  that  to  augment  the  area  of  a  grate 
by  one-half  wUl  suffice  to  almost  revolutionize 
the  proportions  of  an  engine.  That  a  good  en- 
gine of  this  Idnd  could  be  made  wu  have,  how- 
ever, no  doubt  It  remains  lo  be  seen  whether 
Bngland  or  America  will  have  one  first.  Every 
year  the  number  of  miles  travelled  by  each 
member  of  the  population  increase!^,  and  this 
growth  of  travel  will  no  doubt  rapidly  encour- 
age the  running  of  long  distance  express  trains, 
by  which  alone  can  high  mean  speeds  be  at- 
tuned or  made  to  pay.—  The  Engineer, 
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Prussian  Minister  for  Public  Works 
has  given  orders  that  cast  steel  rails 
should  be  laid  in  the  various  curves  which  oc- 
cur on  the  newly-opened  8tadt-Bahn,  or  local 
railway  of  Berlin.  The  NalionaZ  Zeitung  states 
that  on  account  of  the  heavy  traffic  and  conse- 
quent wear  of  the  rails  at  such  points,  it  has 
Veen  ordered  that  new  rails  are  to  be  laid  every 
three  months  at  these  portions  of  the  line.  If 
this  is  correct,  either  the  rails  must  be  very 


poor  or  the  traffic  is  different  to  that  anywhere 
else  on  the  Continent. 

MESSRS.  Van  Deb  Ztfen  Bros.,  of  Deutz, 
near  Cologne,  who  employ  120  men  in 
the  smithy,  are  turning  out  railway  wheels  by 
the  hydraulic  press  at  the  rate  of  16,000  a  year, 
finished  and  mounted,  for  Germany,  Russia ^ 
Italy,  Turkey  and  Australia.  The  sprinff  riujg 
is  generally  used  for  fixing  the  tire,  and  it  is 
exclusively  adopted  by  the  (German  Govern- 
ment. The  firm  is  now  giving  special  atten- 
tion to  the  manufacture  of  a  carriage  wheel 
like  the  Mansell,  but  of  compressed  paper, 
which  is  found  to  give  good  results. 


ORDNANCE  AND  NAVAL. 

DISCOID  PboJbctiles  fob  Cawon.— Be- 
fore the  adoption  of  rifled  cannon  with 
oblong  projectiles,  several  eminent  artillerists 
conceived  the  idea  that  good  effects  might  be 
obtained  with  a  disc-shaped  projectile,  having 
a  rotation  about  its  axis  of  flgure,  and  fired  so 
as  to  present  its  equatorial  surface  to  the  air. 
Experiments  were  indeed  made  in  France,  not 
veiy  long  ago,  with  a  portable  arm  and  discord 
projectiles.  The  chief  advantages  hoped  for 
were  diminished  air  resistance,  great  stability 
of  the  axis  of  rotation,  and  consequent  ac- 
curacy, penetrating  power,  etc.  As  uiese  ad- 
vantages were  largely  haid  with  oblong  pro- 
jectiles, the  matter  dropped.  In  the  B&vue 
cTArtii/erie,  however,  Csptam  Chapel  has  lately 
called  attention  to  a  new  property  of  these  dis- 
coid projectiles,  and  thinks  it  miffht,  in  some 
cases,  prove  valuable.  This  a  tendency  in  the 
descending  path,  to  return^  and  to  strike  the 
ground  at  an  angle  above  90  degrees.  In  this 
way,  artillerv  placed  opposite  a  Tine  of  defence 
would  be  able  to  stnke  the  defenders  from 
behind,  and  the  ordinary  methods  of  defence 
would  require  modification. 

ARUOR-piJiTB  Tests. — We  lesm  from  the 
Timee  that  Messrs.  John  Brown  and  Co. 
(Limited),  Atlas  Sieel  and  Iron  Works,  Sheffleld,. 
have  received  orders  for  the  entire  armor  for 
a  new  wsr-ship,  to  be  called  Dmitri  Damtkoy, 
to  form  one  or  a  series  of  vessels  to  be  con- 
structed next  year.  The  Dmitri  Domtkov  will 
not  be  an  exceptionally  powerful  man-oi-war, 
but  the  Russian  Government  are  now  making 
inquiries  with  regard  to  several  very  large 
ships  which  are  to  be  commenced  in  1883.  The 
Sheffield  manufacturers  of  compound  armor 
eiroect  that  the  results  of  the  trial  at  Spezzia 
will  be  in  their  favor,  and  the  order  for  the 
Lepanto—ihe  sister  ship  to  the  Halui—ia  looked 
for  very  pooo.'  One  result  of  the  trials  will  be 
the  use  of  a  larger  number  of  bolts  in  the  plates 
than  have  hitherto  been  used.  The  French  all- 
steel  plate,  after  it  was  smashed,  kept  its  pieces 
togethei  by  means  of  its  boIts,;while  the  Sheffield 
plates  fell  away.  It  is  obvious  that  the  plates^ 
if  kept  together  on  the  ship's  side,  would  still 
afford  some  protection  against  further  shots, 
though  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  additional 
bolts  will  weaken  the  armor.  Austria  is  also 
making  inquiries  for  armor  on  the  compound 
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flystem.  The  plates  for  Russia  will  be  of  the 
''Ellis"  type.  The  other  maDufacturers, 
Messrs.  Charles  Cammel  and  Co.  (Limited) 
completed  some  time  ago  the  plates  ("  Wilson  " 
patent)  for  the  Russian  vessel  Vh'tUmir  Mono- 
mach,  of  which  the  Dmitri  DonUkoy  is  the  sis- 
ter ship.  Messrs.  Cammel  and  Co's  plates 
came  very  satisfactorily  out  of  the  tests  at  St. 
Petersburg  on  the  24th  ult.  Two  armor  plates, 
12  inches  thick,  each  weighing  about  12^  tons, 
were  tested.  One  of  the  plates  was  made  of 
steel  by  Messrs.  Schneider,  CreusotCo.,  France, 
and  the  other  was  on  Wilson^s  compound  sys- 
tem, steel-faced,  made  by  Cammel  and  Co.  Th«i 
gun  used  was  an  11- inch  Aboukof  breechloader, 
ran^e  890  feet,  chilled  cast-iron  projectiles, 
each  weighing  615  lb.  The  first  snot,  which 
had  a  striking  velocity  of  156  feet,  broke  the 
creusot  plate  into  five  pieces,,  the  penetration 
being  18  inches.  The  second  shot  penetrated 
16  inches,  and  broke  the  plate  into  nine  separ- 
ate pieces.  The  third  shot  still  further  broke 
up  the  plate,  and  carried  away  fully  one-third 
of  it.  the  projectile  penetrating  the  whole  tar 
get,  and  was  found  7^  J^^s  ^o  ^be  rear,  being 
apparently  uninjured.  The  Wilson  (C.'ammeV^ 
plate  was  then  tested  under  similar  conditions. 
.  The  first  shot  produced  only  a  few  slight  cracks 
on  the  steel  face  of  the  plate,  while  the  projectile 
was  completely  broken  up,  a  small  portion  of 
the  heading  remaining  in  the  plate.  The  penet- 
ration could  not  be  obtained,  but  was  believed 
to  be  4  to  5  inches.  The  second  projectile  pro- 
duced only  a  slight  penetration,  with  no  pre- 
ceptible  diunage  to  the  plate  itself.  The  third 
shot  was  not  fired,  four  of  the  bolts  which  held 
the  plate  being  broken,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
replace  them  before  the  experiment  can  be  com- 
pleted. It  is  clear  from  these  trials,  as  well  as 
those  at  Spezzia,  that  the  Creusot  Company  are 
wise  in  using  a  large  number  of  bolts  to  keep 
the  plate  together  after  it  is  partially  destroyed. 
The  result,  so  far  as  the  test  has  gone,  is  ^ery 
favorable  for  the  Sheflield  plate. 

ABTlLLBRT  Tbials  AT  Spbzzia. — Some 
experiments  are  being  carried  out  at 
Spezzia  with  the  100  ton  muzzle-loading  gun 
which  was  fired  last  week  at  a  compound  plate 
made  by  Cammel,  a  compound  plate  by  Brown, 
and  a  steel  plate  by  Schneider,  of  Creusot.  All 
three  plates  were  of  the  same  thickness,  viz., 
19  inches,  with  4  feet  of  wood  backing.  The 
velocity  of  the  shot  was  calculated  to  perforate 
a  wrou^ht-iron  plate  of  the  same  thickness. 
According  to  the  Army  and  Na/cy  Gaeette,  the 
Cammel  plate  was  not  perforated,  but  the 
corner  of  it  was  separated  by  cracks  through 
the  whole  thickness.  The  Schneider  plate  was 
less  penetrated  than  the  Cammel,  and  no 
cracks  were  apparent.  The  Brown  plate  was 
le8s  penetrated  than  the  Schneider,  and  only 
cracked  in  the  steel  facing.  The  wrought  iron 
acted  as  a  cushion ;  it  bent  a  little,  and  so  ab- 
sorbed the  force  of  the  blow.  On  the  experi- 
ments being  continued,  the  first  round  was 
fired  at  Brown's  plate,  which  broke  into  four 
large  pieces  and  many  small  pieces.  About 
three-quarters  of  the  plate  fell  from  the  target, 
and  the  backing  was  much  damaged.  The 
second  round  was  at  Cammel's   plate,  which 


broke  into  five  large  and  many  small  pieces, 
and  fell  completely  from  the  target  The 
energy  of  the  projectile  in  both  rounds  was 
about  38,900  tons.  The  plates  were  not  pene- 
trated in  either  case,  but  dashed  to  pieces.  A 
ship  would  leak  through  the  injury  caused  to 
the  backing.  The  Whltworth  shot  fired  at 
the  Schneider  plate  failed  to  penetrate  more 
than  8  inches,  but  completely  broke  up  the 
plate,  and  drove  in  the  backing.  The  Grcgorini 
steel  shot,  fired  afterwards,  left  the  Schneider 
target  a  mass  of  ruin  The  results  of  these 
experiments  are  considered  to  reopen  the  whole 
question  of  naval  gunnery  and  armor.  The 
gun  has  not  yet  been  fired  with  its  full  batter- 
ing charge. 

MR.  John  Hauo,  in  presenting  the  Engi- 
neers' Club  of  Philadelphia  with  a  copy 
of  Lloyd's  Rules  for  Iron  Ships,  stated  the 
number  and  tonnage  of  ships  built  in  Great 
Britain  in  1881  as  follows: 


Built  In  18B1. 


Lost  in  18B1. 


Steel  steam- 
ers  

Steel  sallinff 
vessels. 

Iron  steam- 
ers  

Iron  sailini^ 
vessels 

Wooden 
steamers   . 

Wooden  sail- 
ing vessels. 

Totol 


Num- 
ber. 

Ton- 
nage. 

84 

68,866 

8 

8,167 

411 

600,606 

60 

68,660 

80 

1,660 

850  i  10,448 

787 

748,708| 

Material 
used. 


82,000  tons. 

1,600  tons. 

800,000  tons. 

84,000  tons. 


1,680 


The  principal  changes  in  the  rules  for  1888 
have  been  in  water-tight  bulkheads,  of  which 
more  are  now  requir^  in  longer  and  larger 
vessels,  and  thev  are  to  be  extended  to  Uie 
principal  upper  deck. 

Vessels  of  extreme  proportions  (over  11 
depths  in  length)  have  to  be  better  strengthened 
in  their  top  and  bottom  members,  by  djoubling 
strokes,  &c. 

Treble  ri  vetted  buttstraps  are  required  to  a 
greater  extent,  as  forming  stronger  joints. 

The  rules  for  boilers,  machinery,  pumping 
arrangements,  spare  parts  for  machinery,  &c., 
have  been  extended  and  improved,  with  a  view 
to  greater  safety  at  sea. 

As  ship-building  of  steel  is  increasinj^,  a  re- 
duction of  20  per  cent,  from  the  scantlings  re- 
quired for  iron  is  permitted,  giving  ships  so 
much  more  carrying  capacity.  A  complete  set 
of  rules  for  testing  all  materials,  insures  uni- 
form quality  in  steel  used.  Steel  castings,  by 
the  Siemens-Martin  or  Bessemer  process  are 
also  now  used,  in  place  of  large  and  expensive 
forgings,  for  stemports,  rudders,  stems,  &c., 
and  they  have  been  found  strong  and  tough ; 
they  are  less  expensive  than  scrap-iron  forg 
ings,  and  the  risk  of  bad  welds  and  inconveni- 
eoce  of  rough  and  uneven  shape  is  avoided. 

The  latest  circular  issued  by  Lloyd's  Register 
offers  to  fix  a  proper  load  line  for  each  vessel, 
according  to  its  style,  form,  &c. ;  thus  the  roles 
not  only  provide  for  its  proper  strength*  but 
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also  its  sea-going  qualities,  &c.  This  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  in  view  of  the  many  dis- 
asters that  have  occurred  from  the  want  of 
those  Qualities. 

Mr.  Haug  also  exhibited  and  described  draw- 
ings of  his  own  and  other  valve  gears. 

The  one  patented  by  Mr.  Haui;  belongs  to 
that  class  in  which  the  longitudinal  and  lateral 
motion  of  an  eccentric,  or  other  rod,  are  both 
utilized  for  obtaining  a  variable  cut  oft  and  re- 
versing motion.  In  comparison  with  F.  0. 
Marshairs  and  Jo^'s  valve  motions,  which  have 
both  been  extensively  used,  this  valve  motion 
consists  of  fewer  parts  and  joints,  can  be  more 
compactly  arranged,  and  has  the  least  amount 
6i  motion  to  all  its  parts,  being  thus  more  ac- 
cessible for  oiling,  &c.  Compared  with  the 
link  motion,  it  is  considerably  simpler,  has  less 
friction  (all  sliding  friction  being  replaced  by 
bolt  friction),  requires  less  force  to  reverse,  and 
will  consequently  throw  less  strain  on  all  its 
members. 


IRON  AND  STEEL  NOTES. 

StbblIbon. — The  question  of  producing  a 
metal  possessing  the  physical  properties  of 
both  iron  and  steel  has  for  some  time  past 
received  attention  at  the  hands  of  practical 
metallurrists  and  others.  One  of  the  latests 
workers  m  this  direction  is.  Professor  M.  Keil. 
who  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  compound 
metal  which  is  stated  to  possess  the  character- 
Jatics  of  both  metals.  The  professor,  in  giving 
his  experiences  on  the  subject  states  that  the 
difflcufties  can  be  obviated  only  if  the  two 
materials  are  intimately  united  into  a  whole. 
After  many  experiments,  success  has,  it  is 
daimed,  at  last  attended  them,  and  a  material 
has  been  produced  answering  every  require- 
ment, and  to  which  the  name  of  "steel-iron*' 
has  been  given,  The  following  five  descrip- 
tions have  been  made  :— (1)  steel  by  the  side  of 
iron  ;  (2)  steel  between  two  layers  of  iron;  (8) 
iron  between  two  layers  of  steel;  (4)  the  core  of 
steel,  the  surrounding  shell  of  iron;  (5)  the 
core  of  iron,  the  surrounding  shell  of  steel. 
This  steel-iron  is  manufactured  in  the  following 
manner.  A  cast-iron  mould  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a  thin  sheet  of  iron  securely  fixed 
in  it.  The  fluid  steel,  as  well  as  the  fluid 
wroug;ht  iron,  which  have  been  freed  before 
smelting  from  substances  preventing  welding, 
are  poured  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same 
quantity,  into  this  double  mould ;  the  separat- 
mg  plate  serving  as  the  medium  welding  both 
parts,  steel  and  iron,  completely  together,  so 
that  they  form  an  inseparable  whole.  The 
plate  serves  as  a  separator  and  a  welding  agent 
at  the  same  time.  The  success  of  the  operation 
depends  upon  the  quality  and  the  thickness  of 
tiie  plate.  The  latter  must  be  of  a  certain 
tbiekness,  to  prevent  the  two  glowing  and 
liquid  masses  burning  through  it ;  and  it  must 
not  be  too  thick,  so  that  thev  are  able  to  bring 
it  up  to  welding-point  while  rising  in  the 
mould.  The  dimensions  of  the  plates  depend 
upon  experience,  and,  naturally,  are  regufated 
by  the  dimensions  of  the  castings.  The  manu- 
facture of  the  above-mentioned  five  kinds  are 


the  same  in  principle.  In  numbers  2  and  8, 
however,  the  mould  is  divided  into  three  equal 
parts,  by  two  strips  of  plate  ;  in  numbers  4 
and  6  the  core  is  formed  by  a  sheet-iron  pii)e 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  mould.  It  is 
stated  bv  Professor  Keil  that  the  product  thus 
obtainea  may  be  used  for  a  great  many  purpo- 
ses. St^el  upon  iron  will  l^  useful  for  rails, 
armor-plates,  and  anvils,  the  hard  steel  face 
reducing  wear  and  tear,  and  also,  as  in  the  case 
of  thiet-proof  safes  and  armor-plates,  with- 
standing the  attacks  of  even  the  hardest  drill, 
while  the  iron  prevents  crackiag  consequent 
upon  heavy  blows.  Parts  of  machinery  and  tools 
which  are  subject  to  powerful  pressure,  and 
are  exposed  at  the  same  time  to  great  vibratioti, 
are  best  made  of  the  material  with  tough  core  and 
hard  surface.  The  wear  and  tear  would  be 
slight,  while  the  soft  core  imparts  con.iderable 
strength  and  prevents  fractures.  From  what 
has  been  said  respecting  the  quality  of  this  de- 
scription of  steel-iron,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
extent  of  its  application  promises  to  be  a  wide 
one,  partly  on  account  of  its  undoubted  excel- 
lence, partly  also,  from  its  many  qualities, 
because  it  may  be  used  for  a  great  variety  of 
manufactures. 

THE  Dbphosfhorization  Pbocess. — It  may 
be  said  that  the  problem  of  manufacturing 
steel  from  phosphoric  pig  has  been  solved,  both 
in  the  converter  and  reverberatory  furnace,  by 
the  employment  of  a  magnesian  lime  lining. 
The  elimination  of  phosphorus  is  by  this  means 
as  satisfactory  as  possible,  that  of  silicon  is 
nearly  complete,  and  even  sulphur  is  removed 
to  a  large  extent.  From  comparative  analyses 
made  in  August  and  September,  1881,  it  is 
shown  that  basic  steel  is  purer  than  acid  steel, 
and  has  a  more  uniform  composition.  The 
tensile  mechanical  tests  show  that  the  results 
furnished  by  the  basic  Bessemer  steel  are  sen- 
siblY  more  regular  than  those  given  by  acid 
steel.  Rails  manufactured  from  these  two 
varieties  of  steels  give  similar  results  under  the 
static  and  d3'namite  tests.  The  inconvenience 
caused  by  the  presence  of  blisters  on  the  in- 
cots,  met  with  at  starting  the  basic  process,  has 
been  overcome  by  raising  the  temperature  of 
the  metal  at  the  moment  of  pouring.  The 
state  has  therefore  been  led  to  accept  indiffer- 
ently rails,  made  from  either  variety  of  steel. 
In  the  reverberatory  furnace,  the  manufacture 
of  basic  steel  is  more  easilv  carried  out  than  in 
the  conventer,  and  the  dephosphorization  is 
more  complete.  Metallurgists,  therefore,  are 
now  in  possession  of  two  different  methods  of 
manufacturing  8teel,  both  in  the  converter  and 
in  the  reverberatory  furnace.  The  one  consist- 
ing in  treating  pure  products  in  an  apparatus 
furnished  with  a  siliceous  lining ;  the  other  in 
treating  impure  products  in  presence  of  a 
basic  lining.  The  following  question,  there- 
fore. naturHlly  seems  to  present  itself.  Since, 
other  things  being  equal,  linings  of  magnesium 
lime  offer  a  more  complete  purification  than 
siliceous  ones,  why  not  treat  pig  metal,  even 
that  resulting  from  pure  ores,  in  a  basic  appa- 
ratus ?  By  this  means  these  latter  should  give 
sieel  of  very  great  puntv.  So  far  as  concerns  the 
reverberatory  furnace,  it  appears  probable  that 
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in  the  majority  of  cases  the  siliceous  hearth 
will  be  replaced  by  one  of  magnesian  lime  ;  the 
carrying  out  of  a  basic  operation  presenting,  as 
we  have  explained  above,  no  difficulties.  But 
with  the  converter  the  case  is  different  ;  it 
would  not  be  found  advantageous  to  treat  in  a 
basic-lined  converter  metal  such  as  that  used  in 
the  acid  process,  since  this  metal  is  high  in  sili- 
con ;  and,  as  we  have  shown  above,  this  cir- 
cumstance presents  a  grave  obstacle.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  blast-furnace  charges  were  so 
regulating  that  the  resulting  pig  was  but  slight- 
ly siliceous,  there  would  probably  not  be  suffi- 
cient heat  generated  by  the  molecular  combus- 
tion to  assure  the  liquidity  of  the  bath  and  »>lag. 
The  treatment  of  pure  metal,  therefore,  in  the 
basic  converter,  is  not  without  drawbacks.  It 
might,  it  is  true,  be  arrived  at  by  the  employ- 
ment of  the  transfer  method  ;  that  i»,  by  re- 
moving silicon  in  an  acid  vessel,  then  running  the 
metal  mto  a  basic  linod  vessel,  and  there  finish- 
ing the  blow.  But  this  process  offers  the  great 
drawbacks  of  being  expensive  and  complicated. 
We  will  not,  therefore,  enlarge  upon  this  ques- 
tion, the  solution  of  which  belongs  to  the  fu- 
ture. 

rpHOMAB-OiLCHRTST    Prockss. — There     has 
A.  been  much  discussion  this  week  upon  the 
iron  exchanges  in  the  Midlands,  touching  the 
relative  merits  of  steel  and  iron  and  the  progress 
of  the  Bessemer  basic  method.    The  twenty- 
five  converters  now  being  erected  upon  the 
Continent  and  the  nine  in  ISnglami  will,  when 
at  work  and  added  to  the  converters  now  in 
operation,  bring  up  the  production  to  1,196,600 
tons  per  annum.  Such  an  augmentation  upon 
the  current  yearly  continental  and  home  mnke, 
which  reaches  572,604  tens,  should  be  enoour- 
aging  to  the  patentees,  while  it  certainly  vives 
much  additional  value  to  the  poorer  iron-yield- 
ing ores  wherever  they  are  round       Already 
the  tap-cinder  of  the  ironworks  is  worth  more 
money;  and  in  the  United  States  accumulattons 
are  being  stored  at  a  figure  which  it  would 
never  before  have  been  thought  such  bye  pro- 
ducts would  realize.    On  'Change  in  Wolver- 
hampton on  Wednesday,  Mr.  Alfred  Hickman, 
blast  furnace  proprietor,  who  has  taken  up  the 
system  there  with  spirit,  stated  that  he  was 
about  to  erect  two  more  furnaces  at  Spring 
Yale,  close  to  the  land  selected  for  the  works 
at  which  the  Staffordshire  Company  will  make 
basic- Bessemer  steel.    Mr.  Joseph  G.  Wright, 
the  chief  proprietor  of  Monmoor  Ironworkii,  in 
the  same  town,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion last  week  upon  the  paper  which  Mr. 
Qilchrist  read  at  Dudley,  confirmed  on  'Change 
his  statement  at  the  formal  discussion,  that  the 
cost  of  puddled  bar  in  Staffordshire  made  from  i 
pig  at  42s.  per  ton  was  80s.,  and  held  that 
whatever  might  be  the  cost  of  the  raw  ingot,  it  | 
would  require  5s.  6d.  a  ton  to  be  spent  upon  it 
before  it  was  brought  into  an  equally  forwMrd 
state  with  the  puddled  bar  for  subsequent  man- ' 
ufacture.    This  computation  leaves  the  differ  | 
ence  in  favor  of  crude  steel  from  the  same  class ; 
of  pig  at  4a   8d    per  ton,  assuming  Mr.   Gil-  j 
chnst  to  be  correct  in  his  e»timate  of  69s.  8d.  as  j 
the  cost  of  the  ingot ;  and    reduces  Mr.  Gil  j 
Christ's  estimate  in  favor  of  steel  by  only  7d.  . 


per  ton.  But  Mr.  Wright  is  not,  at  the  present 
stage  of  his  knowledge  of  the  capability  of 
bacsic  ingot  iron,  prepared  to  admit  that  that 
material  would  be  equal  to  the  puddled  bar  in 
in  all-around  value.  The  operation  of  the 
Staffordshire  Steel  and  Ingot  Iron  Companr 
will  supply  the  ironmasters  of  the  country  with 
the  precise  statistical  facts  which  they  seek 
before  they  can  make  up  their  minds  upon  the 
merits  of  ingot  iron  is  a  raw  material  not  for 
rails  and  ship-plates  and  sheets  alone,  but  also 
for  the  general  mn  of  sorts  demanded  by  the 
merchant.  Meanwhile  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  by  the  formation  of  '*  The  Dephosphoriz- 
ing and  Basic  Patents  Company,  Limited," 
with  a  capital  of  £80,000,  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  "  letters  patent  granted  respectively 
to  Messrs*  Sidney  Gilchrist-Tliomaii,  G.  J. 
Snelus,  £.  Riley,  P.  ('.  Gilchrist,  and  H.  C.  G. 
Harmet,  for  inventions  relating  to  the  manu- 
facture, purification,  and  dephosphorization  of 
iron  and  steel,  and  the  manufacture  of  furnace 
lining  and  lining  material,'*  the  several  pat- 
entees of  the  Thomas-GUchrist  process  would 
seem  to  be  adjusting  in  a  business-like  fashion 
the  ratio  of  their  respective  claims  to  the  em- 
oluments of  the  combined  invention. 
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A  School  Course  on  Heat.  By  W.  Lar- 
den,  M.  A.  London  :  Sampson,  Low  & 
Rivington.    Price,  $2  00. 

The  scope  of  this  work  is  so  fairly  stated  in 
the  preface,  that  an  abstract  from  the  latter 
will  suffice  to  explain  the  character  of  the  trea- 
tif^e : 

"  It  is  assumed  that  the  reader  has  no  previ- 
oud  knowledge  of  physical  science  at  all,  but  is 
being  introduced  to  it  for  the  first  time.  Hence 
the  reasoning  and  explanations  are  at  first  very 
elementary  in  character,  greater  brevity  being 
only  gradually  attained. 

"  ^r  the  same  reason  the  writer  has  thought 
it  well  to  introduce  matter  not  actually  belong- 
ing to  the  subject  of  heat,  wherever  such  intro- 
duction seemed  necessary  to  the  clear  under- 
standing of  any  matter  that  does  belong  to  this 
subject.  ^ 

'*The  mathematical  parts  are  treated  in  a 
very  careful  manner.  At  the  end  of  each  chap- 
ter are  given  questions  on  the  subject  of  that 
chapter." 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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To  which  we  may  add  that  so  far  as  we  know 
it  is  the  book  best  calcalated  to  satisfy  the 
Toun?  artisans  and  engineers  who  wish  a  relia- 
ble aid  to  their  efforts  to  supplement  their 
school  course  of  study. 

THB  Tbajitbit  Ikstbument.  By  Latimer 
Clark,  M.  L  C.  E.  London  :  Published 
by  the  author.    Price,  $2.00. 

This  is  designed  for  amateurs  who  are  in- 
clined to  practice  with  the  astronomical  transit 
in  the  determination  of  time. 

The  theory  of  the  problem  is  clearly  stated, 
and  all  necessary  instructions  are  given  for  the 
practical  solution.  Diagrams  descriptive  of  the 
construction  and  adjustments  of  the  instrument 
are  given. 

Tables  giving  the  Greenwich  time  of  transits 
of  the  sun  and  of  certain  fixed  stars  are  given 
at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

The  book  will  prove  valuable  to  gentlemen 
of  leisure  and  of  scientific  inclinations. 

EXAMFLBS  OF  Ibon  Boofs.  By  Thomas 
Timmins.  Vol.  I.  London :  Thomas 
Timmins.    Price,  $6.00. 

A  thin  quarto  volume  of  folding  plates  con- 
taining designs  of  iron  roofs  drawn  to  scale. 
The  detaUs  of  intersections  are  also  given  to  an 
enlarged  scale. 

A  graphic  solution  of  each  form  is  also  given 
on  a  single  plate. 

Tables  of  strengths  of  columns  and  struts 
are  also  added. 

The  whole  constitutes  a  convenient  guide  to 
the  builder  who  desires  to  construct  either  of 
the  given  forms. 

LiFB  OF  James  Olbbk  Maxwell.  By  Lewis 
Campbell,  M.  A.,  LL.  D..  and  William 
Qamett,  M.  A.  London :  Macmillan.  Price, 
$6.00. 

This  volume  of  661  pages  is  in  three  parts,  of 
quite  unequal  interest  to  the  average  reader. 
The  first  part  presents  the  biography  ;  the  sec- 
ond, the  contributions  to  science,  and  the  third 
the  original  poems  of  Mr.  Maxwell  written 
at  different  times  between  1844  and  1878. 

The  biographical  portion,  of  course,  presents 
outlines  of  some  of  the  earlier  scientific  papers, 
partly  by  way  of  letters  and  partly  as  a  narra- 
tive, of  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
hero. 

There  is  much  of  the  first  and  second  parts 
that  scientific  readers  will  find  intensely  inter- 
esting. There  is  enough  in  the  third  portion 
to  demonstrate  that  the  subject  of  this  interest- 
ing memoir  was  not  a  result'of  one-sided  devel- 
opment. The  book  is  handsomely  printed  and 
is  well  illustrated. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

rriHB  Obdnancb  Stjbvbt  of  Scotland.— It 
X  has  just  been  announced  that  the  Ord- 
nance Survev  of  Scotland  and  the  adjacent 
islands,  after  being  in  progress  over  thirty-seven 
years,  has  been  entirelv  completed.  In  order 
that  this  important  work  might  be  overtaken 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  Scotland 
was  divided  into  three  sections;  and  during  the 
last  few  years  the  average  number  of  men  em- 


ployed upon  the  work  has  been  from  eighty  to 
ninety.  The  bulk  of  the  surveyors  were  civil 
assistants,  but  the  superintendents  of  the  survey 
were  ofilcers  of  the  Koyal  Engineers — the  Ed- 
inburgh division  having  been  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Eirkwood  during  the  past 
five  years.  With  the  exception  of  the  counties 
of  Edinburgh,  Kirkcudbright,  Wigtown,  Had- 
dington and  Fife,  which  were  surveyed  and 
published  on  the  6  in.  scale  before  the  larger 
scale  was  adopted,  the  whole  of  the  agricultural 
districts  have  been  surveyed,  and  the  results 
are  now  published  on  the  scale  of  vAoth,  or 
about  38  m.  to  a  mUe.  The  imcultivated  dis- 
tricts of  the  Highlands  and  islands  are  done  on 
the  6  in.  scale — the  publication  of  the  island 
portions,  by  the  more  rapid  progress  of  zin- 
cography, being  now  quite  completed.  In  these 
maps  the  height  of  every  hill  is  given,  and  its 
contour  is  drawn,  and,  as  showing  the  careful 
nature  of  this  important  work,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  all  antiq^uities  are  noted,  and,  by 
the  employment  of  different  styles  of  lettering, 
their  Roman,  Druidical,  Saxon,  or  Norman 
character  is  indicated.  The  engraving  of  the 
1  in.  general  map,  which,  from  the  nature  of 
the  processes  employed,  is  necessarily  much 
slower,  is  now  proceeding  apace,  and  the  sheets 
are  being  quickly  published. — EngvMering. 

MANUFACTUBB  OF  ARTIFICIAL  PaBGH- 
HKNT.— Messrs.  Herold  &  Qawalowski, 
of  Brunn,  make  as  follows,  a  strong,  artificial 
parchment,  impermeable  by  water,  and  capable 
of  serving  for  the  diaphragm  in  osmotic  opera- 
tions on  solutions  of  impure  sugar,  &c.  The 
woolen  or  cotton  tissues  are  freed,  by  washing, 
from  the  foreign  substances,  such  as  gum, 
starch,  &c.,  which  may  cover  them.  They  are 
then  placed  in  a  bath  slightly  charged  with  pa- 
per-pulp; and  to  make  this  pulp  penetrate  more 
deeply,  they  are  passed  between  two  rollers, 
which  slight! v  compress  them.  The  principal 
operation  consists  in  steeping  the  product  for 
a  few  seconds  in  a  bath  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  after  which  it  undergoes  a  series 
of  washings  in  water  and  ammoniacal  liquor, 
until  it  has  lost  all  trace  of  acid  or  base.  It  is 
then  compressed  between  two  steel  rollers,  dried 
between  two  others,  covered  with  felt,  and 
finally  calendered,  when  they  are  fit  for  use. 

AK  interesting  experiment  on  the  transmis- 
sion of  power  by  electricity  was  made 
at  the  Munich  jBlectrical  Exhibition  recently. 
Two  Qramme  dynamos  were  used,  one  located  in 
Munich  and  the  other  at  Meisbacb,  85  miles  dis- 
tant. They  were  connected  by  an  ordinary  gal- 
vanized iron  telegraph  wire  4}  millimeters  or 
about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  being,  in 
fact,  a  telegraph  line  placed  at  the  disposal  ox  the 
experimenters  by  the  German  Telegraph  Ad- 
mmisiration.  A  second  wire  was  used  instead 
of  the  earth  for  the  return  circuit.  The  total 
resistance  of  the  wire  was  950  ohms.  The 
resistance  of  each  dynamo  was  470  ohms.  The 
total  resistance  of  the  working  circuit  was 
therefore,  1,890  ohms.  When  the  venerator  at 
Meisbach  was  driven  2,300  revolutions  per 
minute,  1,600  revolutions  per  minute  were  ob- 
tained on  the  receiving  dynamo  at  Munich. 
The  per  centage  of  power  utilized  at  this  dia- 
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Unce  was  therefore  iltjt  =  over  60  per  cent,  of 
that  expended,  and  at  the  time  of  the  experi- 
ment a  heavy  rain  was  falling,  which  must 
have  considerably  impaired  the  insulation  of 
the  line. 

THE  Canal  Age. — ^Apropos  of  the  movement 
at  present  in  progress  for  the  constmction 
of  the  ship  canal  between  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester, a  writer  In  an  ably-conducted  north- 
county  paper  very  pointedly  draws  attention  to 
the  probability  of  the  remaining  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  being  spoken  of  in  history 
as  "The  Canal  Age/' his  opinion  being  that 
the  present  indications  are  in  the  line  of  a  large 
extension  of  inland  water  carriage  by  means  of 
canals,  and  that  the  problem  of  quick  inter- 
national communication  has  now  been  solved, 
almost  to  "  finality,"  by  steamships  and  rail- 
ways. Whether  or  not  finality  has  been  reached 
by  those  two  great  civilizing  agencies,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  case  that  the  prospects  of  canali- 
zation on  a  great  scale  for  the  immediate  future 
bijdk  very  largelv  in  the  eyes  both  of  commer- 
cial men  and  oi  engineers.  Not  only  is  there 
in  hand  the  project  of  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester ship  canal,  with  its  probable  cost  of 
£6,000,000,  estimated  to  make  an  income 
enough  to  pay  the  shareholders  if  only  a  single 
ship  of  4,000  tons  pass  both  ways  everv  day, 
but  there  are  also  various  other  great  inland 
water-way  schemes,  of  national  and  interna- 
tional importance,  either  in  hand  or  actually 
carried  into  execution.  The  sum  of  £40,000,- 
000  has  recent  1}^  been  voted  b7  the  French 
Parliament  for  inland  canalization  works,  and 
it  is  thought  that  at  least  five  limes  that  sum 
will  have  been  spent  upon  such  works  before 
the  system  of  inland  water  carriage  in  France 
has  been  completed.  Many  of  our  readers  are 
familiar  with  the  great  engineering  works  which 
have  resulted  in  the  completion  of  a  ship  canal 
connecting  the  city  of  Amsterdam  with  the  sea; 
and  they  scarcely  require  to  be  informed  that  it 
has  proved  to  bie  a  remarkable  success,  com- 
mercially and  otherwise.  Additional  canals 
are  likewise  in  course  of  construction  or  pro- 
jected in  Belgium,  a  country  well  adapted  by 
nature  for  such  works.  Then,  going  into 
Prussia,  we  find  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  a 
speedy  beginnin^^  with  the  canal  scheme  which 
aims  at  connecting  the  Rhine,  the  Weser,  and 
the  Elbe,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  upwards  ot 
£7,000,000.  Proceeding  further  east  we  should 
notice  another  proposal  which  bids  fair  to  be- 
come an  accomplished  fact  in  the  early  future, 
which  is  a  scheme  to  cut  a  ship  canal  to  con- 
nect the  river  Danube  with  the  Oder,  and 
thereby  joining  the  Black  Sea  with  the  Baltic. 
But  in  Russia  it  is  proposed  to  enter  upon  even 
a  much  larger  canal  scheme,  to  wit,  one  to  con- 
nect the  river  Dneister  with  the  Vistula,  and 
thereby  to  bring  the  great  ports  of  Odessa  and 
Dantzic  into  direct  communication.  One  of 
the  probabilities  of  the  next  few  years  is  an 
Egyptian  project,  namely,  a  great  inland  water- 
way to  rival  the  Suez  Canal;  and  a  ship  canal 
through  the  lethmus  of  Panama  may  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  certainties  of  the  immedi- 
ate future.  More  or  less  similar  schemes  are 
likewise  contemplated  in  other  parts  of  the 


world — ^in  Canada,  in  Southern  Europe.  South- 
em  Asia,  etc. — Engineering. 

IN  a  report  to  the  Board  of  Trade  on  a 
collision  which  occurred  on  the  80th  ult.  at 
Crewe  Station  on  the  London  and  Northwestern 
Railway,  Major  Maiinden  says,  "  In  conclusion 
it  should  be  observed  that,  as  is  usually  the 
case  when  a  driver  has  more  than  one  class  of 
brake  at  his  command,  some  valuable  time 
seems  to  have  beon  lost  in  the  application  of 
them.  Had  the  train  been  fitted  with  a  quick- 
ly-acting continuous  brake,  fitted  to  the  engine 
and  all  the  vehicles,  the  whole  train  might  have 
been  braked  by  the  same  simple  action  which 
was  taken  by  the  driver  when  he  applied  his 
engine  steam-brake,  and  the  speed  would  have 
been  very  much  less  than  it  was,  even  if  the 
train  haa  not  been  altogether  stopped  before 
any  collision  took  place,"  and  in  concluding 
his  report  on  the  collision  which  occurred  on 
the  28th  of  September  at  Chester,  on  the  London 
and  Korthwestem  Railway,  when  fourteen  pas- 
sengers and  Post-offlce  sorters  and  the  front 
guard  of  the  mail  train  were  injured,  says : 
— "  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  although  there 
were  sufilcient  time  for  the  driver  to  reverse  his 
engine,  and  to  whistle  for  the  guard's  brake,  for 
his  fireman  to  apply  the  tender-brake,  and 
for  the  front  guard  to  skid  the  wheels  of  his 
brake-van  by  means  of  his  hand-brake,  yet  no 
attempt  was  made  bv  either  driver  or  guard  to 
apply  the  patent  chain  brake,  which,  according 
to  the  regulations  of  the  company,  is  to  be  used 
as  an  emergency  brake  only.  This  is  quite  in 
accord  with  my  experience  of  the  action  of  the 
servants  of  this  company  In  other  like  instan- 
ces, and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  furnishes  a  strong 
argument  in  favor  of  the  habitual,  and  not  the 
casual,  use  of  whatever  continuous  brake  is 
adopted  by  any  railway  company." 

ONE  of  the  chief,  or  the  greatest  difficultv 
met  with  in  plating  iron  an  d  steelwith 
other  metals  has  been  that,  in  the  absence  of  a 
flux,  the  oxidation  of  the  metals  during  the 
preliminary  process  of  heating  prevented  a  per- 
lect  weld.  But  it  is  stated  that  by  the  use  of  a 
metallic  chloride  vaporizable  at  a  red  heat,  such 
as  chloride  of  zinc  or  muriate  of  ammonia,  a 
perfect  union  may  be  obtained,  and  this  is  bet- 
ter assured  if  a  coat  of  tin- foil  be  placed  between 
them  as  a  welding  medium.  A  flat  bar  of  iron 
or  steel  treated  in  this  manner  and  enveloped 
in  the  plating  metal  is  brought  to  a  red  heat 
and  dra^n  to  any  required  dimension  between 
cold  rolls,  and  is  said  to  be  in  use  in  Prussia. 

AT  a  recent  meelinffof  the  Berlin  Polytech- 
nic Society,  Dr.  Franke '  exhibited  speci- 
mens of  a  condensed  fuel  prepared  with  a  solution 
of  dextrine  and  saltpetre,  which,  according  to 
the  quantitv  of  the  latter  substance,  btums  from 
six  to  twelve  hours,  and  is  considered  to  be 
specially  applicable-  to  the  heating  of  railwav 
carriages  and  to  other  similar  purposes.  Such 
a  fuel  will,  doubtless,  save  some  trouble  in 
Ghsrman  railway  carriages,  which  are  heated  bv 
cakes  of  a  low-burning  fuel  placed  in  small 
horizontal  boxes  in  each  carriage,  the  carriages 
having  iron  frames  and  panels.  The  heating 
is  much  more  efficient  and  less  inconvenient  to 
travelers  than  our  makeshift  hot-water  boxes. 
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1.  Chimneys  for  Furnaces,  Kire  Places  aiid  Steam  Boilers.     By.  R.  Armstrong,  C.  E. 

2.  Steam  Boiler  Explosions.     By  2^rah  Colburn. 

3.  Practical  Designing  of  Retaining  Walls      By  Arthur  Jacob,  C.  E.     Illustrated. 

4.  Proportion  of  Pins  Used  in  Brieves,     By  Chas.  E.  Bender,  C.  E.     Illustrated. 

5.  Ventilation  of  Buildings.     ByW.  F.  Butler.     Illustrated. 

6.  On  the  Designing  and  Construction  of  Storage  Reservoirs.      By  Arthur  Jacob,  C.  E. 

7.  Surcharged  and  Diflferent  Forms  of  Retaining  Walls.     By  Jas.  S.  Tate,  C.  E.     Illustrated. 

8.  A  Treatise  on  the  Compound  Engine.     By  John  Turnbull.     Illustrated. 

9.  Fuel.     By  C.  William  Siemens,  and  the  value  of  Artificial  Fuels,  by  John  Wormold,  C.  E. 

10.  Compound  Engines.     From  the  French  of  A.  Mallet.     Illustrated. 

11.  Theory  of  Arches,     By  Prof.  \V   Allan.     Illustrated. 

12.  A  Practical  Theory  of  Voussoir  Arches.     By  Wm.  Cain,  C.  E.     Illustrated. 

13.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  (ja.ses  met  with  in  Coal  Mines.     By  the  late  J.  J.  Atkinson. 

14.  Friction  of  Air  in  Mines.     By  J.  J.  Atkinson 

15.  Skew  Arches.     By  Prof.  E.  Hyde,  C.  E.     Illustrated. 

16.  A  Graphic  Method  of  Solving  Certain  Algebraic  Equations.     By  Prof.  Geo.  I^  Vose.     Ilhist 
17  Water  and  Water  Supply.     By  Prof  W   H.  Corfield. 

18.  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Utilization.     By  Prof.  W.  H.  Corfield. 

19.  Strength  of  Beams  under  Transverse  Loads.     By  Prof.  W.  H.  Allan.     Illustrated. 

20.  Bridge  and  Tunnel  Centers      By  John  B.  McMaster,  C.  E.     Illustrated. 
21  Safety  Valves.     By  Richard  H.  Buel,  C.  E.     Illustrated. 

22.  High  Masonry  Dams.     By  John  B   McMaster,  C.  E.     Illustrated. 

23.  The  Fatigue  of  Metals  under  repeated  Strains,  with  various  Tables  of  Results  of  Experiments. 

From  the  German  of  Prof  Ludwig  Spangenburgh,  with  a  Preface  by  S.  H.  Shreve,  A.  M. 

24.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Teeth  of  Wheels.         By  Prof  S.  W.    Robinson. 

25.  On  the   Theory*  and  Calculation  of  Continuous  Bridges.     By  Mansfield  Merriman,  Ph.  D. 

26.  Practical  Treatise   on   the   Properties  of  Conlinuoiis  Bridges.     By  Charles  Bender,  C.    E. 
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THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  ELECTRO-MAGNETS. 

By  TH.  DU  MONCEL. 
Translsted  from  the  French  for  Van  Nostbavd^s  Bngihsbbixg  Maoazinx. 


ni. 


VJlL — OONDITIOKS   GrOVSBMINa    THE    OoN- 

STBUonoN  OF  ELEOTBo-MAamrrs. 

The  calculation  of  the  elementary  parts 
of  electro-magnets  is  not  all  that  is  neees- 
aary.  To  secure  the  best  results,  it  is 
also  necessary  to  take  into  consideration 
the  secondary  causes  which  can  influence 
them  and  their  sources  of  action. 

This  question  wiU  now  be  considered, 
and  will  recall  the  conclusions  reached 
by  the  writer,  from  numerous  experi- 
ments tried  during  the  past  twenty  years. 

1st.  Conditions  of  eUi^tro-magnetic 
force  iohich  are  dependent  upon  exterior 
causes. — ^Descartes  and  many  later  phys- 
icists have  shown-  that  if  a  mass  of  iron 
be  brought  in  contact  with  one'^ole  of  a 
bar  magnet,  that  the  attractive  force  of 
the  other  pole  is  augmented,  and  that  the 
increase  is  somewhat  proportioned  to  the 
mass.  M.  Dub,  who  wished  to  include  a 
statement  of  this  fact  in  the  laws  of  elec- 
tro-magnetism, considers  that  this  in- 
crease is  a  result  of  the  general  law,  that 
the  force  increases  with  the  increase  of 
length  of  the  magnetic  core.  But  thl9 
increase  should  i>j  the  law  be  propor- 
tioned only  to  the  square  roots  of  the 
lengths;  whereas,  according  to  the  author^s 
6zperime9t8,  the  increase  is  enormously 
Vol.  XXVin.— No.  3—13. 


greater,  since  the  force  is  frequentiy  more 
than  trebled.  Furthermore,  the  writer 
has  shown  th%t  this  increase  is  produced 
by  iron  masses  of  all  shapes,  some  of 
which  do  not  increase  the  length  of  the 
magnet  to  a  notable  extent,  and  also 
when  not  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
magnet  proper.  It  has  been  obsenred 
during  these  experiments  that  the  deyel- 
opment  of  j^  magnetic  surface  has  much 
to  do  with  the  phenomena.  Now,  the 
author's  conclusion  is,  that  the  increase 
of  energy  is  due  principally  to  the  effects 
of  magnetic  cTondensation  deyeloped  by 
the  contact  of  the  two  pieces,  and  that 
the  stimulation  of  the  free  pole  is  a^ sec- 
ondary effect,  since  the  two  polarities  of 
any  magnet  bear  a  constant  relation  to 
each  other. 

This  conclusion  has  been  experiment- 
ally yerified  by  alternately  placing  upon 
a  long,  soft,  iron  rod  helices  of  (Afferent 
lengths  but  composed  of  the  same  lengths 
of  wire.  The  helix  which  coygth  the  en- 
tire rod  is  the  one  affording  the  least 
attractive  force,  although  it  has  the 
greatest  number  of  turns  of  wire.  The 
helix  which  has  the  maximum  effect  is 
that  which  covers  only  one-third  of  the 
length,  measured  from  the  active  pole.   • 

Now,  when  these  same  helices  are  ap- 
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plied  to  iron  rods  of  the  same  length  as 
themselves,  the  effect  is  altogether  differ- 
ent. Then  the  force  increases  as  the 
length  increases,  but  not  in  proportion 
to  the  length.  The  forces  seem  to  in- 
crease in  an  arithmetical  proportion, 
while  the  lengths  are  in  geometrical 
ratio ;  and  the  rate  of  this  increase 
seems  to  bear  a  direct  relation  to  the 
number  of  cells  of  the  battery.  Only 
these  last  results  will  be  here  specified 
as  applying  to  a  particular  case. 

The  effects  about  to  be  cited  illustrate 
the  action  of  electro-magnets  when 
charged  with  a  single  helix  upon  one  of 
the  branches  only,  a  kind  upon  which 
the  author  was  the  first  to  experiment, 
and  which  he  calls electroaimants boiteux 
(lame  or  crippled  magnets),  and  which 
are  nearly  as  energetic  for  the  number  pf 
coils  of  wire  as  the  magnets  of  two  helices. 

2c^.  .Relations  of  the  electro-magnetic 
force  to  the  form  and  disposition  of  the 
armaiuTss. — The  author  sums  up  his 
conclusions  from  his  experiments  in  the 
following  manner : 

(a).  The  attractive  force  of  electro- 
magnets, whether  great  or  small,  is 
greatest  when  that  surface  of  the  arma- 
ture which  is  directly  acted  upon  is  most 
deTelox>ed,  and  when  the  mass  of  iron 
exposed  to  the  magnetic  influence  is 
most  completely  subjected  to  the  mag- 
netic forces. 

(&).  It  results  from  this  that  the 
attraction  of  electro-magnets  of  two 
branches  for  flat  prismatic  armatures  is 
greatest  when  the  armatures  are  pre- 
sented flatwise,  if  at  a  little  distimce 
from  the  magnet,  while  the  converse  is 
true  for  the  condition  of  contact,  and  the 
greatest  force  is  manifested  whcD  the 
armature  is  presented  edgewise.  For 
the  attraction  at  a  distance  the  ratio  of 
the  effects  of  the  two  positions  may  be 
as  69  to  92. 

(c).  The  arrangement  by  which  the 
armature  is  caused  to  rotate  about  a  pivot 
near  one  of  the  poles  is  better  than  that 
by  which  it  is  allowed  to  move  parallel  to 
the  line  joining  the  two  poles,  as  when  it 
is  made  a  cross-bar  at  the  end  of  a  tilting 
lever.  The  advantage  of  the  former 
method  is  especially  manifested  in  the 
case  of  ma^ets  with  a  helix  on  one  pole 
only,  in  which  the  forces  developed  un- 
der the  two  methods  are  in  the  ratio  of 
125  to  64. 


{d).  Prismatic  armatures  are  attracted 
with  a  force  proportioned  to  their  extent 
of  surface ;  but  the  form,  of  the  surface 
has  a  great  influence,  as  the  mean  dis- 
tance of  the  whole  surface  from  the  poles 
may  vary  considerably  with  the  shape. 
Thus  a  cylindrical  armature  is  attracted 
with  much  less  force  than  one  of  pris- 
matic form  having  the  same  amount  of 
surface ;  the  ratio  of  the  forces  being  as 
44  to  85. 

(«).  By  reason  of  an  analogous  reac- 
tion to  this  last,  the  lateral  attraction  of 
electro-magnets,  where  the  cores  project 
a  little  way  from  the  helix,  is  much  less 
energetic  than  the  attraction  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  axis  of  th6  cores ;  the  ratio 
being  about  as  18  to  33. 

(/*).  Armatures  made  of  permanent 
magnets  aid  the  attraction  only  when 
used  at  a  distance  from  the  poles,  and 
are  kept  parallel  to  a  Hue  joining  the  two 
poles.  For  other  positions  they  are  a 
disadvantage,  as  magnetic  action,  when 
exerted  upon  steel,  is  much  less  than 
upon  iron. 

(g).  The  attractive  force  due  to  the 
momentary  closing  of  a  circuit  is,  for  any 
given  distance  of  the  armature,  much 
greater  than  that  arising  from  the  con- 
stant action  of  the  same  current  when  a 
counter  force  is  opposed  to  it.  This  fact 
may  be  referred  to  the  effects  of  living 
forces,  and  to  the  polarization  in  the  cell. 
The  ratio  of  attractive  forces  is  as  136  to 
95. 

(A).  When  the  force  of  an  electro- 
magnet is  divided  among  several  arma- 
tures, the  total  attractive  force  is  aug- 
mented, but  the  force  exerted  upon  any 
one  aimatore  is  less  in  proportion  as  the 
number  is  greater.  This  increase  of  to- 
tal force,  however,  is  manifested  only 
within  certain  limits,  which  are  reached 
when  the  mass  of  the  armatures  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  electro-magnets. 

(t).  The  attractive  force  between  an 
electro-magnet  and  an  armature  which 
has  not  been  previously  employed,  is  for 
a  given  current  much  greater  than  for 
the  same  magnet  and  armature,  when 
they  have  been  once  subjected  to  the 
current.  And  to  obtain  a  force  nearly 
equal  to  that  primarilv  produced  it  is 
necessary  to  reverse  the  current;  but 
the  maximum  force  exists  only  at  the 
first  closing  of  the  circuit. 
(;).  The  attraction  of  electro-magnets 
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at  a  distance  is  weakened  when  from  any 
cause  the  first  closing  of  the  circuit  has 
not  been  followed  by  the  complete  at- 
traction of  the  armature.  This  is  due,  as 
in  the  preceding  case,  to  the  effect  of 
residual  magnetism. 

(k).  The  repellant  force  exerted  by 
electro-magnets  upon  magnetized  arma- 
tures is  far  from  corresponding  with  the 
attractive  force  which  is  produced  by  re- 
versing the  poles  of  the  magnet.  This 
fact,  which  was  observed  in  the  early 
experiments  upon  electro-magnetism,  and 
which  was  for  a  long  time  discussed  by 
Mussembroeck  and  Abbe  Nollet,  is  easily 
explained  as  an  example  of  induction 
by  the  magnet,  which  tends  to  develop 
upon  the  armature  a  polarity  opposite  to 
that  which  exists  in  the  magnet  Now, 
in  attracting,  the  action  of  the  induction 
is  to  increase  the  dynamic  effect,  while  in 
repulsion  it  diminishes  it.  (JBJtudes  du 
Maffnetismei  p.  103.) 

(/).  When  me  iron  core  of  an  electro- 
magnet extends  beyond  the  helix  the 
force  is  diminished  ;  but  if  the  poles  be 
fitted  with  extension  pieces  in  the  inter- 
polar  space,  the  force  is  augmented,  and 
the  maximum  effect  is  reached  when  the 
space  sepiurating  the  auxOliary  pieces  is 
about  one-fourth  of  the  entire  interval 
This  increase  follows  from  the  increase 
in  the  attractive  surface  of  the  poles, 
which  then  correspond  to  an  armature. 

(m).  According  to  the  experiments  of 
M.  Dub,  the  best  condition  of  electro- 
magnets relating  to  the  dimensions  of 
their  armatures  are  obtained  when  the 
different  parts  (sepaiate  branches,  arma- 
ture and  bottom  bar)  are  equal. 

(n).  This  conclusion  is  naturally  sub- 
ordinate to  conditions  of  application ;  for 
it  is  certain  that  if  we  desire  prompt  ac- 
tion in  the  armature,  that  it  must  be 
light ;  but  we  can  then  supply  the  defi- 
ciency of  weight  by  reinforcing  the  poles 
of  the  magnet  as  above  described. 

3d.  Conditions  depending  on  the  mass 
of  the  iron  core, — ^The  conditions  of  mag- 
netic force  depending  on  the  diameter  of 
the  magnet  and  the  degree  of  saturation 
may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be 
quite  antagonistic ;  for  though  we  gain 
force  by  increasing  the  diameter  of  the 
core,  we*  may  be  subjected  to  loss  be- 
cause, by  reason  of  size,  the  core  is  not 
charged  to  saturation,  and  then  the  cen- 
tral inert  portion  becomes,  by  a  secondary 


action,  like  another  armature.  It  has 
been  attempted  to  obviate  this  difficultv 
by  employing  tubular  magnets,  which 
allow  of  easy  magnetizing  and  demagnet- 
izing ;  but  it  was  found  that  there  was  a 
loss  of  force  by  this  system,  and  which 
led  to  their  rejection  for  a  time.  The 
author  in  1862  began  to  study  the  condi- 
tions of  force  in  this  kind  of  magnet,  and 
after  many  experiments  presented  a  me- 
moir to  the  Acadimie  des  Sciences  con- 
taining the  following  conclusions : 

(a).  The  greater  force  of  electro-mag 
nets  with  solid  cores  is  not  in  conse- 
quence of  their  greater  weighty  but  de- 
pends chiefly  upon  the  disposition  of 
their  polar  surfaces  with  reference  to 
their  armatures. 

(b).  If  the  polar  extremity  of  a  tubular 
magnet  is  furnished  on  tiie  inside  with  a 
plug,  which  may  be  very  thin,  the  force 
is  very  nearly  the  same  as  when  the  core 
is  soUd.  But  no  such  result  is  realized 
if  the  pole  be  augmented  by  a  ring  of 
iron  outside  the  tube ;  which  proves  that 
it  is  not  so  much  the  increased  amount 
of  polar  surface  that  reacts  upon  the  at- 
tractive force  as  the  disposition  of  this 
surface. 

(o).  If  we  consider  in  the  case  of  the 
ring,  that  the  latter  acts  as  an  armature, 
and  that  such  action  is  prejudicial  to  the 
attractive  force  by  disseminating  it,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  magnet  with  several  ar- 
matures; and  that  in  the  case  of  the 
plug  or  stopper  there  is  a  concentration 
of  magnetic  forces  from  different  sides 
of  the  tube  we  can  see  why  there  should 
be  a  considerable  difference  of  energy  in 
the  two  cases;  and  \,e  can  readily  esti- 
mate the  result  of  the  magnetic  concen- 
tration in  the  second  case  if  we  suppose 
the  plug  projected  upon  the  outside  of 
the  tube  at  the  moment  the  latter  is  mag- 
netized. 

{d).  It  results  from  these  effects  that, 
to  employ  tubular  electro-magnets  with 
good  effect,  we  ought  to  furnish  their 
polar  extremities  with  plugs  whose  thick- 
ness is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  tube. 
We  may  obtain  an  increase  of  force  which 
in  telegraphic  magnets  will  be  in  the 
ratio  of  25  to  88. 

The  thickness  of  the  tube  should  bear 
proper  relation  to  the  strength  of  the 
current  which  excites  the  magnet  The 
experiments  of  Hughes  upon  telegraphic 
instruments  led   him  to  the  conclusion 
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that  this  thickness  should  be  one-foorth 
the  diameter.  But  the  author's  experi- 
ments led  him  to  conclude  that  for  elec- 
tro-magnets of  large  size  the  thickness 
may  be  reduced  below  this  proportion, 
and  in  a  previous  memoir  the  problem 
was  treated  at  length,*  where  it  was 
shown  that 


'=cV 


a?' 


4(«-l)' 


in  which  c'  represents  the  diameter  of 
the  tube ;  c  the  diameter  of  a  solid  iron 
«ore  capable  of  saturation ;  x  the  divisor 
of  c'  to  give  the  thickness.  This  value 
of  X  may  without  great  inconvenience  be 
.made  as  high  as  7. 

(«).  The  inconvenience  of  solid  mag- 
nets arises  from  residual  magnetism  and 
of  magnetic  condensation;  but  we  can 
diminish  considerably  these  effects  by 
insulating  magnetically  the  two  branches 
from  the  bofctom  bar  by  copper  discs,  or 
bv  inserting  in  the  bar  LJ^a  thickness 
-of  copper. 

IX. — ^Relations  which  thk  Groupino  of 
THE    Battebt    bear    TO    THE    CiBonrr 

AND   TO  A  GIVEN  ElSCTRO-MaONET. 

As  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  that 
the  electro-magnet  should  be  properly 
aS justed  to  the  current  that  charges  it, 
it  is,  of  course,  equally  important  that 
the  battery  should  be  arrsoiged  with  ref- 
erence to  producing  the  best  effect  upon 
a  circuit  containing  a  given  magnet. 
Ohm  has  given  a  formula  for  such  cases, 
which  is  found  in  all  works  on  physics, 
but  which  is  of  limited  application  in 
practice— a  fact  which  led  the  author  in 
1860  to  seek  for  another  method  of  anal- 
jrais,  based  upon  experimental  grouping 
of  the  cells.  The  problem  is  to  deter- 
mine the  most  advantageous  grouping  of 
the  elements  of  a  battery  to  work  against 
A  known  resistance.  Thus,  having  a  bat- 
tery of  12  cells,  it  is  required  to  know 
whether  it  will  be  best,  in  working 
against  the  resistance  B,  to  arrange  the 
«ell8  in  groups  of  9  for  quantity  and  4 
for  tension,  or  in  6  groups  of  double  ele- 
ments, or  2  groups  of  sextuple  elements, 
<etc.,  etc. 

Now,  to  determine  the  general  formula, 
suppose  the  number  of  cells  to  be  n.  Let 
^a  be  the  number  united  for  tension  and  b 

*  Recherches  snr  les  meilleores  oonditions  de  oon- 
fltruoUon  dea  Eleotro-Armanta. 


the  number  united  for  quantity.  The 
expression  for  intensity  of  current,  when 
r  is  the  resistance  in  each  cell  and  B  the 
resistance  of  the  circuit  and  E  the  eieo^ 
tromotive  force,  is 

T 

for  each  group  of  b  cups,  and  for  the  a 
groups  united  in  tension 

aE  .,       abE 


r= 


?^« 


orr= 


ar+bBi 


Now,  this  formula,  as  well  as  that  of 
Ohm,  is  susceptible  of  a  maximum  value, 


n 


for  as  a&=»  and  6=-  the  equation  be- 
comes 


r= 


nE 


E 


a+'^B 
a 


ar    B' 
n     a 


By  considering  a  as  the  variable  we  find 
the  maximum  value  corresponds  to 

i=0;   whence  a=y  — , 

n     a  '     r 

and  as  o=t,  ^=r  ?^>  or  simply-. 

o  B  a 

• 

This  conclusion  is  easily  reached  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  differential  calculus,  as 
the  author  has  previously  shown  in  JSx- 
posi  dea  applioationes  de  P£lectricUie. 
VoL  I. 

Some  important  results  are  deduced 
from  this  condition  of  maximum  value. 

1st.  When  a  battery  is  arranged  for 
maximum  value  with  reference  to  a  given 
external  resistance  B ;  this  resistance  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  battery,  and  from  the 
equation 

a— |/  —  we  get  B  =^r, 

and  the  right  hand  member  of  this  equa- 
tion represents  the  resistance  of  the  bat- 
tery. 

2d.  The  most  advantageous  grouping 
of  a  battery  for  a  given  intensity,  I,  may 
be  also  determined,  provided  the  resist 
ance  B  is  not  greater  than  nr^  as  under 
maximum  conditions  we  have 


nE 


wE 

ar+bH      2ar 
whence  we  get 


nE 

'2br 
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2IR      ^  ^    2Ir 

cg=  ■      and  6^-=r- ; 
E  E 

▼ery  convenient  and  simple  formulas  for 
use  in  applications  of  electricity. 

In  some  papers  presented  by  the  au- 
thor to  the  Academic  des  Sciencee  in 
June  and  August,  1860,  and  in  Septem- 
ber, 1869,  he  indicated  the  limits  of  ex 
temal  resistance  against  which  it  is  ad- 
vantageous to  employ  certain  specified 
methods  of  grouping  of  the  battery. 
These  limits  for  b  cells  joined  for  quan- 


tity are  jr- 


nr 


and 


9ir 


that  is  to 


(6-l)& {b'\-l)b' 

say,  for  cells  in  pairs  the  limits  of  resist- 

For  triple 


TiT  flf 

ance  R;  will  be  75-  and  -^. 

nV  TIT 

grouping  the  limits  are  ~-  and  :r^.  For 

b  ±A 

fif  HT 

quadruple  ^^  and  ^,  etc.,  etc. ;    and  it 

has  also  been  shown  that,  as  Ohm 
has  proved  that  the  resistances  B  cor- 
responding to  maxium  effects  for  dif- 
ferent arrangements  of  the  batteiy,  are 

represented  by  jr  ;  that  is  to  say  by  — 


AIM  9i9* 

for  doubled  cells,  -5-  for  tripled,  -^ 

"  16 


for 


quadrupled,  etc.,  etc.  Finally  it  was 
demonstrated  that  the  limits  of  resist- 
ance of  *ihe  external  circuit  for  which  the 
grouping  by  twos,  threes  or  fours  com- 
pared with  the  joining  for  intensity  and 
for  giiantUf/y  furnishing  the  same  current, 
correspond  on  the  one  hand  to  a  half, 
third  or  fourth  of  the  total  resistance  of 
the  battery,  and  on  the  other  to  a  half, 
third  or  fourth  of  the  resistance  of  a  sin 
gle  cell.* 

^  These  different  deduotlons  are  obtained  flucces- 
rirelT  by  equating  the  values  of  I  obtained  by  suppoe- 
Ing  the  different  erronplnirs  of  the  battery  and  obtaln- 
tnff  from  them  different  yalues  of  R.  The  conditions 
of  mazimmn  value  of  I  may  be  thus  obtained  without 
•mployinff  the  calculus ;  for  supposlmr  b  and  6'  the 
oeljs  joined  for  quantity  In  two  consecutive  fnoup- 
tngSi  we  find  In  equating  the  two  expressions : 

ar+*R=a'H-*'R 


or 


whence 


B(6-»')=r(^-^) 


R= 


nr 


Tbia  may  be  transformed  Into 

fir 


sR 


Xb-lb 


or  R=r 


nr 


iH-Db 


aeoordinir  m  we  compare  tbe  grouplnffs.  But  If  we 
make^s^' then  R=-.^- and  we  arrive  at  the  maxl- 
valaet  previously  obtained. 


Thus  we  know  by  the  preceding  calcu- 
lation that  for  a  Daniell  battery  of  20 
cells  the  resistances  of  the  external  cir- 
cuit, which  would  require  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  cells  in  pairs,  lie  between 
10,000  meters  and  3333  meters  of  tele- 
graph wire.  If  the  resistances  are  be- 
tween 3333<»  and  1666™,  the  cells  may  be 
in  threes,  and  if  between  1666°^  and 
1000™  we  may  adopt  the  quadruple  ar- 
rangement. 

It  is  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  determining  the  best 
arrangement  of  any  given  number  of  cells 
to  work  against  any  given  resistance, 
since  it  will  suffice  to  divide  the  total 
resistance  of  the  n  cells  successively  by 
4,  9,  16,  etc.,  and  see  which  quotient 
most  nearly  corresponds  to  the  external 
resistance.  'The  divisor  then  represents 
the  square  of  the  number  of  cells  in  each 
group,  and  the  number  of  groups  is  ob- 
tained by  dividing  n  by  the  number  of 
cells  thus  grouped  for  quantity. 

All  these  calculations  are  exceedingly 
simple,  and  it  seems  astonishing  that  so 
much  time  and  money  is  expended  in 
useless  researches  and  trials,  when  the 
best  conditions  for  useful  effect  ai*e  so 
easily  determined. 

Some  exacting  people  assert  that  these 
calculations  are  only  rigorously  true  when 
we  get  whole  numbers  for  results,  as  we 
cannot  divide  &  battery  cell;  but  in  elec- 
trical applications  we  are  satisfied  with 
approximate  results.  It  is  true  we  can- 
not divide  the  cell  of  a  bittery,  and  so 
we  cannot  always  realize  the  maximum 
conditions;  but  the  calculation  affords 
us  a  means  of  determining  what  numbers 
to  adopt  in  grouping  to  obtain  the  best 
result.  Thus  in  the  example  in  Chapter 
V.  we  found  the  value  of  a  =r  3.074 ;  now 
it  is  evident  that  3  gi*oups  in  intensity 
are  indicated,  and  as  8  divided  by  3  gives 
2.7.  there  should  be  3  cells  in  each  row. 

The  formulas  presented  in  the  preced- 
ing articles  enable  us  to  compare  the 
forces  of  different  electric  generators. 
There  are,  however,  in  these  calculations 
certain  considerations  which,  not  having 
been  viewed  in  the  same  light  by  differ- 
ent physicists,  huve  led  to  disagreements 
that  are  to  be  regretted.  Thus,  accord- 
ing to  Jacobi,  we  may  compare  two  bat- 
teries, both  of  which  are  working  under 
maximum  conditions;  but  for  this 
purpose    the   exterior  and   interior    re- 
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eistauces  for  each  case  must  be  equal. 
The  intensity  of    each  would  then  be 

^ —  ^^  Im*    ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^®  battery  taken 

as  the  standard  of  comparison,  we  as- 
sume n=l,  which  reduces  the  preceding 

E 

formula  to  -^r- ;  we  have  if  we  assume  the 
2r 

intensities  equal : 
tiE 


E'       ^   nE     E' 
2ar      2/  2^r""2/ ' 

equations  which  may  be  put  under  the 
form, 

^^E_E'       ,aE_E; 

2r""2r'         2B""2r' 

and  we  can  deduce  the.  values  of  a  and  b 
by  supposing  the  resistance  B  to  the 
resistauce  r'  of  the  cell  of  comparison. 
Then  we  have 

and  the  total  number  of  elements  is  found 
by  multiplying  a  by  b. 

Proceeding  on  this  plan,  we  find  that 
5  Bunsen  cells  represent  9  Daniell  cells, 
each  with  a  surface  11  times  as  great ; 
which  indicates  that  we  should  employ 
20  Daniel  cells,  conveniently  arranged,  as 
an  equivalent  for  one  Bunsen  cell.  It 
has  been  similarly  found  that  3  Bunsen 
cells  equal  in  intensity  4  cells  of  the 
mercury  siilphate  battery,  each  of  which 
had  a  surface  three  and  a  third  times 
that  of  the  Bunsen  cell ;  which  indicates 
that  it  would  require  5  of  the  mercury 
sulphate  cells  to  be  equal  to  one  Bunsen. 

When  this  method  of  Jacobi  has  been 
duly  considered,  it  is  seen  that  he  desired 
to  av(nd  giving  the  exterior  resistance  B 
a  determinate  value ;  but  in  fact  this  re- 
sistance is  represented  in  the  resistance 
of  the  battery  which  is  employed  as  a 
imit  of  comparison,  and  in  the  preceding 
example  it  is  equal  to  153  meters  of  tele- 
graph wire.  Now,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  in 
proportion  as  the  resistance  increases  cr 
diminishes,  the  above  figures  are  singu- 
larly modified ;  for  the  value  of  B  may 
be  reduced  more  or  less  or  become  more 
or  less  preponderant  in  the  value  of  the 
denominator  of  the  expression  for  intens- 
ity of  current.  It  is  this  fact  which  ex- 
cites the  criticisms  of  many  physicists, 
We  could   perhaps  take  for  a  starting 


point  a  value  of  B  which  would  be  a 

mean  of  the  resistance  of  the  different 

cells,   but  we  should  not   have  gained 

much,   and  this  system  of  comparison 

would  apply  only  to  short  circuits.     In 

such  a  case  we  might  begin  by  taking  I 

equal   to  the  intensity  of    the   battery 

chosen  as  a  standard  of  comparison,  and 

then  obtain  the  values  a  and  b  by  the 

2IB  21r 

formulas  a=-~-  and  5=-=-,    which   in 

Jii  Hi 

the  case  of  the  Bunsen  and  Daniell  bat- 
teries will  give  for  a  resistance 

B=153",  1=36.65. 

2x36.55x153 


</= 


5973 


=1.87, 


and 


.     2x36.55x931     ^,  . 
^= 5973—=^^-^" 


This  brings  us  back  to  the  condnsion 
previously  reached,  as  B  is  the  resistance 
of  the  battery  used  as  a  standard  of  com- 
parison. Suppose  B  =  1000™,  then  I 
becomes  equal  to  9.64,  a  =  3.2,  and  b  = 
3,  and  we  see  that  instead  of  employing 
20  Daniell  cells  it  will  be  necessary  to 
use  only  9  to  obtain  the  equivalent  of  a 
Bunsen  cell. 

X. — Tables    fob  Usx    in    Calculatiohs 

BxLATINO   TO    ElEOTBO-MaGNXTS. 

The  following  tables  are  believed  to  be 
indispensable  to  a  work  treating  of  cal- 
culations in  electro-magnetism.  It  should 
be  mentioned  that  by  reason  of  the  omis- 
sion in  Ohm's  formula,  of  a  term  depend- 
ent on  polarization  effects,  the  figures 
representing  the  resistances  of  battery 
cells  are  too  large,  and  as  they  increase 
with  the  resistances  of  the  external  cir- 
cuit,* there  are  given  in  the  first  table 
values  both  for  short  circuits  and  for  re- 
sistent  circuits. 

The  first  values  were  calculated  by  M. 
Ed.  Becquerel;  the  second  by  the  au- 
thor ;  so  that  to  obtain  the  best  results 
it  will  be  necessary  to  Use  the  author's 
figures  when  the  external  resistances  are 
great  and  Becquerel's  when  they  are  small. 


*  In  taklnfr  into  account  the  effect  of  polarisatloii. 

the  formoIaB  for  B  and  r  acoordio^  to  Onm^n  method 

are: 

„_  n^R^-R)-HI^-r<)  _^^    (I'R'-IR)-(«-«0 
B-  j3j,  andr-  ^j_j> 

wblch  differ  from  the  applied  formolas  onl7  In  the 
second  terms  of  the  numerators,  which  do  not  appear 
in  the  latter.  This  omission  causes  the  caloiuated 
values  to  be  frreater  (ban  the  quantities  B  and  W. 
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Tablk  No  I. — ^Voltaic  Constants. 


Batteries  in 
common  use. 


Daniell  battery  (French 
telegraph  pattern). . . . 

Hansen's  cell  (amalga- 
mated zinc) 

I>elaiirier  cell  (chromic 
acid  and  salt  solution) 

Chataux  cell  (potassic 
bichromate) 

Dachemin  cell  (ferric 
chloride  and  salt  solu- 
tion)  

Marie  Davy  cell  (mer 
curie  sulphate  and 
water) 

Leclanch^  cell  (large 
size) 

Pe  la  Rues  cell  (fused 
silyer  chloride  and 
zinc  chloride ;  size, 
minute) 

I^udhomme's  ceU  Oead 
sulphate  and  water. . . 


8«2 


S 


5978 
11128 
12418 
11400 

9640 

8192 
7529 

5596 
8801 


Resistance 
rin  meters 


Of 

o 

a 
o 

P 


981 
158 
866 
600 


942 

550 
400 

748 
880 


5  8 

o  > 

a 


^ 


180  1.00 


57 


<< 


«f 


t* 


ti 


«f 


CI 


225 


1.86 
2.08 
1.91 


1.61 

1.87 
1.26 

0.94 
0.65 


The  fignres  in  Table  No.  2,  giving  the 
values  of  the  diameters  of  wire,  with  and 
without  the  silk  covering,  are  not  exactly 
the  results  obtained  by  direct  measure- 
ment. These  results  are  deduced  from 
measurements  with  the  rheostat  upon 
manufactured  electro-magnets,  so  that 
open  spaces  and  other  irregularities  of 
winding  are  taken  into  account.  This 
method  is  not  very  exact  in  one  sense, 
but  it  is  clear  that  it  gives  values  much 
more  serviceable  for  calculation,  for  it 
takes  into  account  quantities  which  would 
otherwise  be  neglected. 

These  values  are  easily  calculated  from 
formula  (5).  When  a  =  0.012,  c  = 
0.012  and  &  =  0.12 


ff' 


-=*^ 


000000000289529 


and  as  ^  =«,  s  representing  the  diameter 

of  the  copper  wire,  measured  directly 
without  the  silk, 


,_  4/0.00000000028952 
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Tabus  II. — Dimensions  of  Wibb  uskd  fob  Elbotbo-Magnbts. 


Gauge 

Diam. 

Diam.  cov- 

Values of 

/•. 

«• 

^» 

numbers. 

naked  wire. 

ered  wire. 

/ 

«■ 

^■• 

m 

[No. 

82 

m. 
0.00014 

m. 
0.00028 

1.6428 

2.6988 

816.8 

0.0000000529 

H 

28 

0.00022 

0.00088 

1.5000 

2.2500 

880.6 

0.0000001089 

24 

0  00027 

0.00040 

1.4814 

2.1984 

219.5 

0.0000001600 

ll\ 

20 

0.00085 

-0.00048 

1.8714 

1.8796 

180.6 

0.0000002804 

16 

0.00040 

0.00055 

1.8750 

1.8906 

100.0 

0.0000008025 

P 

12 

0.00049 

0.00065 

1.8265 

1.7582 

66  6 

0.0000004225 

k 

P 

0.00058 

0.00077 

1.8275 

1.7609 

47.5 

0.0000005929 

[Na 

1 

0.00060 

0.00122 

2.0888 

4.1331 

44.4 

0.000001488 

2 

0.00070 

0.00184 

1.9148 

8.6684 

82.6 

0.000001795 

8 

0.00080 

0.00146 

1.8250 

8.8806 

25.0 

0.000002182 

4 

0.00090 

0.00158 

1.7555 

8.0800 

19.8 

0.000002896 

it 

5 

0.00100 

0.00172 

1.7200 

2.9584 

16.0 

0.000002958 

6 

0.00110 

0.00184 

1.6727 

2.7989 

18.2 

0. 000008885 

Decimal  gai 
cotton  cove] 

7 

0.00120 

0.00196 

1.6888 

2.6687 

11.1 

0.000008842 

8 

0.00180 

0.00208 

1.6000 

2.5600 

9.4 

0.000004826 

9 

0.00140 

0.00220 

1.5714 

2.4670 

8.2 

0.000004840 

10 

0.00150 

0.00282 

1.5466 

2.8901 

7.1 

0.000005882 

11 

0.00170 

0.00254 

1.4941 

2.2820 

5.5 

0.000006451 

12 

0.00180 

0.00266 

1.4777 

2.1844 

4.9 

0.000007075 

18 

0.00200 

0.00288 

1.4444 

2.0851 

4.0 

0.000008294 

14 

0.00210 

0.00800 

1.4285 

2.0892 

8.6 

0  000009000 

15 

0.00285 

0.03827 

1.8915 

1.9849 

2.9 

0.000010690 

k 

16 

0.00260 

0.00854 

1.8615 

1.85*38 

2.4 

0.000012582 

IM 
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Table  No.  m. — ^BivzNaioNs  of  Wibi  in 

OomfON  Uax. 


hi 

a 


1 

o 

Diameter 
uncovered. 

Meters 

per 

kilogram. 

Diameter 

covered 

wire. 

Meters 

per 

kilogram. 

No. 

m 

m 

m 

12 

0.00056 

514 

0.00054 

515 

14 

0.00060 

680 

0.00048 

678 

16 

0.00044 

796 

0.00044 

780 

18 

0.00040 

867 

0.00040 

929 

do 

0.00086 

1288 

0.00084 

1890 

22 

0.00082 

1489 

0.00082 

1420 

24 

0.00028 

1925 

0.00028 

1872 

26 

0.000-26 

2889 

0.00026 

2257 

28 

0.00024 

2854 

0.00022 

8280 

29 

0.00028 

8054 

0.  — 

•_ 

80 

0.00021 

8822 

0.00020 

8920 

81 

0.00020 

4042 

0.00019 

4890 

82 

0.000185 

5875 

0.00017 

4810 

88 

0.00017 

6180 

0  00015 

9400 

84 

0.00016 

7760 

0.0014 

9580 

88 

0  000125 

10550 

0.000125 

9650 

89 

0  000115 

11950 

0.080115 

10600 

40 

0.00010 

18400 

0.00009 

16290 

42 

0.00008 

24800 

... 

— 

48 

0.000075 

25600 

0.00007 

26810 

44 

0.00006  ' 

86500 

0.00006 

85400 

9 


22.80 
29.60 
81.47 

48.75 
188.28 
174  94 
185.77 
228.46 
471.51 
528.57 
967.56 

1680 


4228 
17500 


Table  No.  IV. — ^Dimensions  of  Wibe  in 

ComcoN  Use. 


Decimal 
Gauge. 

Meters 

per 

kilogram. 

• 

1 
1 

s 

Decimal 
Gauge. 

Meters 

per 

kilogram. 

1 

No. 

No. 

P 

670 

0.0005 

10 

70 

0.0015 

1 

418 

0.0006 

11 

66 

0.0016 

2 

880 

0.0007 

12 

54 

0.0018 

8 

206 

0.0008 

18 

40 

0.0020 

4 

180 

0.0009 

14 

84 

0.0022 

5 

160 

0.0010 

15 

80 

0.0024 

6 

187 

0.0011 

16 

26 

0.0027 

7 

100 

0.0012 

17 

19 

0.0080 

8 

86 

0.0018 

18 

16 

0.0084 

9 

76 

0.0014 

20 

10 

0.0044 

Tables  3  and  4  have  been  prepared 
with  much  care  by  M.  BoniB,  a  manufac- 
turer  of  wire  in  Paris,  who  uses  copper 
whose  conductivity  is  94  to  96. 

The  coyered  wire  is  smaller  than  the 
wire  before  coyering,  because  of  the 
tension  to  which  they  are  subjected  in 
the  covering  process,  which  causes  a  re- 
duction in  diameter  ayeraging  three  hun- 
dredths of  a  millimeter.  So  that  there 
is  an  increased  length  per  kilogram  for 
some  of  the  sizes. 

In  the  preceding  tables  the  resistances 
are  given  in  meters  of  telegraph  wire. 


These  are  reduced  to  ohms  by  diyidiog 
by  100. 

The  values  of  electromotive  force  in 
Table  1  may  be  reduced  to  volts  by  mul- 
tiplying by  1.079. 

Table  No.  Y. — ^Bbsistanoss. 


si 

^1 


0.02 
0.10 
0.20 
0.80 
0.40 


0.50 
0.60 
0.70 
0.80 
0.90 
1.00 
1.50 
2.00 
2.50 
8.00 
8.50 
4.00 
4.50 
5.00 
5.50 


Gauge. 


Old 

gauge. 

40 
81 
28 
18 

Decimal 
gau|e. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 
10 
18 
15 
17 
18 

20 


Meters 

per 

kilogram. 


855584 

14869 

8614 

1607 

902 


576 

401 

294 

226 

178 

144 

64 

86 

28 

16 

12 

9 

7 

5.76 

4.71 


Resistances 

Ohms,  per 

kilogram. 


1808084 

80877 

1922 

878 

119 


49 

24 

18 
7.5 
4.6 
8.0 
0.59 
0  19 
0.078 
0.087 
0  020 
0.011 
0.0074 
0.0049 
0.0088 


Resist- 
ances. 
Ohms, 
per  kilo> 
meter. 


52817 

2118 

581 

285 

188 


85 

69  . 

48 

88 

26 

21 
9.2 
6.8 
8.89 
2.86 
1.72 
1.82 
1.04 
0.84 
0.70 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Physical  So- 
ciety Dr.  Jas.  Moser  read  a  paper  on  ^^  A 
Geueral  Method  of  Strengthening  Tele- 
phonic Currents."  This  consists  in  form- 
ing a  primary  circuit  of  the  telephone 
transmitter  or  deriyed  circuit,  a  set  of  in- 
duction bobbins  in  deriyed  drcuiti  and  a 
charged  secondary  battery,  the  whole  cir- 
cuit having  a  yery  low  resistance.  Each 
primary  bobbin  has  a  secondary  wound 
oyer  it,  and  these  secondaries  are  con- 
nected in  quantity  to  the  telephone  line, 
which  has  at  its  remote  end  a  set  of  tele- 
phones in  deriyed  circuit  to  the  earth  or 
return  wire.  In  this  way  one  line  wire 
serves  to  supply  a  large  number  of  separ- 
ate telephones,  a  hundred  beiug  employed 
by  Dr.  Moser  to  transmit  music  from  the 
Hippodrome  in  Paris  to  the  Place  Yen- 
dome.  The  system  is  applicable  to  long 
lines ;  and  the  induction  noises  are  re- 
duced by  subdivisioD  among  the  separate 
telephones. 
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Bbxoving  a  neighbor's  landmark  is 
numbered  among  the  nine  special  sins 
denounced  in  our  very  charitable  Com- 
mination  Service,  and  no  few  honest 
thinkers,  puzzled  to  explain  the  existence 
of  somewhat  similar  sentiments  in  the 
Bible  itself,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  allusion  is  made  to  achievements 
like  the  Suez  and  Panama  Canals,  which 
certainly  do  alter  the  natural  face  of  the 
land,  and  completely  obliterate  our 
neighbor's  landmarks.  There  assuredly 
is  something  approaching  the  impious  in 
the  French  suggestion  to  turn  the  lower 
levels  of  the  desert  into  a  vast  inland 
sea,  while  the  notion  of  converting  South 
America  into  an  island  proves  equally 
unseemly  in  certain  quarters.  But  pes- 
simists of  this  school  evidently  belong 
to  a  class  akin  to  those  *'  stay-whereyou- 
are  "  politicians  of  a  former  day,  who  for 
similar  reasons  first  denounced  roads 
into  an  enemy's  country,  and  subse- 
quently raised  a  hue  and  cry  against  rail- 
ways. Happily  most  likely  for  the 
world,  science  iskkes  no  notice  of  these 
perennial  croakings,  nor  of  the  constant 
attempts  made  by  bigotry  to  enslave 
her.  Having  grown  accustomed  to  them 
from  long  acquaintance  she  heeds  them 
not  in  the  slightest,  pursuing  unabated 
the  even  tenor  of  her  course  towards 
perfection.  Those  who  love  progress 
and  those  who  do  not  must  accept  mat- 
ters as  they  are,  and  expect  in  the  future 
still  greater  effacements  of  existing 
geographical  distinctions.  Nevertheless 
it  must  be  conceded  in  fairness  that  each 
mundane  alteration  made  in  Dame  Na 
ture's  map  is  the  occasion  for  strife 
among  the  nations,  and  it  is  too  much  to 
hope  that  the  Suez  Canal  will  escape  the 
hateful  fate  which  for  some  occult  reason 
has  dogged  the  steps  of  science  through- 
out all  ages.  M.  de  Lesseps'  handiwork 
has  become  a  new  bone  of  contention 
which  it  seems  likely  may  be  fought  for 
by  the  European  nations  with  even  more 
bitterness  ihsm  Gibraltar  ever  was  in  the 
past.  Already  it  has  led  to  the  shed- 
ding of  blooi^  although  by  a  happy  dip- 


lomatic fiction  we  are  not  supposed  to  be 
at  war  with  any  one,  and  before  the  cen- 
tury closes  it  may,  probably  vnll,  lead  to 
fresh  and  important  changes  in  the  geog- 
rapy  of  Europe.  Moreover,  and  what  is 
equally  consequential  from  our  point  of 
view,  it  may  bring  around  considerable 
alterations  in  the  respective  commercial 
positions  of  the  leading  European  Pow- 
ers. It  is  this  problem  we  desire  first 
to  consider. 

Those  States  who  have  an  outlet  on 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  are  now  several 
days  nearer  the  East  than  ourselves,  and 
by  right  of  that  newly-gained  ad- 
vantage possess  a  natural  trade  inter- 
est in  India  and  China  at  least  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  our  own.  Since  Count 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps'  waterway  was 
opened,  France,  Italy,  Austria,  and  Rus- 
sia, have  alike  paid  growing  attention  to 
Eastern  affairs.  One  and  all  have  started 
direct  steamship  communication  with 
various  ports  in  the  Orient ;  each,  it  ap- 
pears, is  daily  adding  to  its  mercantile 
fleet ;  nor  does  it  seem  unreasonable  to 
anticipate  that  as  time  grows  older  these 
greal  nations,  and  possibly  Spain  ^and 
Greece  also,  will  increasingly  supply 
their  own  shipping  wants  in  the  Easty 
instead  of  largely  employing  British  bot- 
toms as  now.  In  each  country  a  revolu- 
tion has  commenced  in  favor  of  home 
service,  and  if  the  Suez  Canal  remains 
permanently  open,  we  shall  doubtless 
see  constant  large  additions  made  to 
their  Mercai^tile  Marines  with  compara- 
tive stagnation  at  home.  Not  that  the 
British  shipping  engaged  in  the  Occi- 
dental and  Oriental  trades  is  likely  to 
show  any  signs  of  diminution — far  other- 
wisa  Commerce  is  rapidly  growing  be- 
tween England  and  India,  and  between 
England  and  Australia ;  nor  is  there  any 
pressing  danger  of  a  decline  in  our  trade 
with  China.  Our  commerce  with  the 
Eastern  world  is  bound  to  grow  apace,. 
so  long  as  we  maintain  the  integrity  of 
our  world-wide  Empire ;  but  whereas  the 
annual  augmentafions  to  our  mercantile 
fleet  will  be  gradually  progressive,  tha 
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additions  made  to  those  of  foreign  na- 
tions will,  for  some  time  to  come  at  least, 
be  by  leaps  and  bounds.  To  otherwise 
put  it— our  ezcessiye  preponderance  will 
steadily  pass  away.  Any  one  who  has 
closely  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Mes- 
sageries  Maritimes,  Bubattino  and  Aus- 
trian Lloyds  lines  during  the  past  few 
years  will  know  that  these  pessimist  fore- 
bodings are  not  absolutely  uncalled  for. 
Even  Russia,  with  a  capital  overland 
route  to  China,  has  found  it  worth  her 
while  to  start  a  direct  line  of  steamers 
between  Odessa  and  Hankow,  threaten- 
ing our  tea  ships  with  the  loss  of  a  most 
lucrative  branch  of  transport  Let  op- 
timists say  what  they  like,  there  is,  un- 
happily, only  too  much  reason  for  our 
misgivings,  and  this  every  one  may  ob- 
serve for  himself  by  glancing  over  the 
files  of  that  well-compiled  Parisian  ship- 
ping journal,  Ulndicateifr  Maritime 
Vnivereel,  which  gives  particulars  of  the 
«hief  mercantile  fleets  of  every  nation  en- 
gaged in  the  foreign  trada  In  its  col- 
umns we  can  trace  the  progressive  his- 
tory of  each  company.  Those  who  have 
not  noted  the  doings  of  the  Messageries 
Maritimes  and  Bubattino  Companies  will 
find  therein  ample  matter  for  quiet  re- 
flection, possibly  of  a  not  over  pleasant 
character.  Until  the  Suez  Canal  was 
dug  neither  of  these  Companies  had  a 
vessel  employed  in  the  Eastern  trade ; 
to-day  both  possess  fleets  of  considerable 
magnitude,  to  which  additions  are  be- 
ing made,  so  to  say,  daily.  Can  this 
revolution  be  deemed  advantageous  to 
England  ?  We  fear  not,  despite  the  glee 
evidently  felt  by  certain  daily  jouimls 
nt  this  country  owning  four-fifths  of  the 
shipping  passing  Suez.  So  far  as  we  can 
see  there  is  little  significance  in  the  fact, 
and  that  little,  if  either  way,  counts 
against  us.  It  certainly  affords  no  oc- 
casion for  rejoicing,  or  for  the  singing  of 
triumphal  peeans,  as  until  the  opening  of 
the  Canal,  and  while  commerce  had  to 
round  the  Cape,  English  steamers  were 
alone  seen  in  Eastern  waters.  Twelve 
years  ago  neither  France,  Italy,  Austria, 
nor  Bussia  ran  a  single  steamer  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Indian  Ocean; 
whereas  now  the  vessels  of  their  steam 
fleets  are  both  nimierous  and  powerful. 
"Why  this  should  be  regarded  as  a  tri- 
umph of  British  enterprise  we  confess 
our  inability  to  see,  for,  had  not  the  Suez 


route  been  opened,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  a  single  foreign  steamer  would 
yet  have  found  its  way  to  Bombay,  Point 
de  Galle,  Singapore,  or  Hong  Kong. 

Unquestionably  the  chief  feature  in  the 
near  future  will  consist  in  the  revivifica- 
tion of  French  commerce  with  the  East. 
Possessing  a  magnificent  seaboard,  with 
several  good  harbors  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  an  almost  complete  railway 
system,  our  enterprising  neighbors  are 
sure  to  avail  themselves  to  the  very  ut- 
most of  their  splendid  good  fortune. 
Being  many  days'  passage  nearer  Port 
Said  than  the  nearest  English  ports, 
namely,  Plymouth  or  Southampton,  and 
having  as  well  at  command  unusual  fa- 
cilities for  inland  communication,  they 
would  be  the  next  thing  to  insane  to  con- 
tinue sending  goods  to  England  for  tran- 
shipment, or  to  further  employ  British 
shipping  in  the  traffic  between  Bombay 
and  Port  Said.  Trade  between  France 
and  the  East  is  much  larger  than  is  gen- 
erally supposed,  incomparably  larger 
than  is  revealed  by  any  prima 
facie  examination  of  trade  statistics. 
From  China  alone  the  French  import  an- 
nually several  million  pounds  worth  of 
raw  silk,  but  a  portion  only  of  this  com- 
merce is^enter^  in  their  Board  of-  Trade 
returns.  Considerable  quantities  are  stiH 
shipped  in  English  bottoms,  despite  the 
fact  that  nine-tenths  of  the  silk  factories 
are  located  in  the  south,  mostly  around 
Lyons.  Northern  France  still  obtains 
via  England  a  material  proportion  of 
such  Oriental  wares  as  she  consumes — a 
negation  of  common  sense  and  all  econ- 
omic laws  of  distribution  that  must  find 
a  speedy  ending,  now  that  French  ship- 
owners are  learning  to  appreciate  the 
general  advantages  accruing  to  Marseil- 
les through  its  cent^  position.  Is  it 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  Parisians  will 
wait  a  week  or  more  for  goods  to  travel 
to  England  first,  when  a  few  hours'  rail- 
way ride  will  carry  them  from  Marseilles 
to  Paris  ?  The  world  is  not  quite  so 
mad  as  all  this,  and  Frenchmen  above  all 
people  are  qualified  to  take  care  of  their 
own  interests,  whether  commercial  or 
political.  That  our  trade  has  not  been 
cut  to  pieces  already  is  solely  due  to  the 
intense  selfishness;  to  the  unutterable 
short  sightedness  and  folly  of  the  French 
railway  companies,  who  have  never  af- 
forded merchants  the  least  encourage- 
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inent.  To  their  prohibitory  charges, 
more  than  to  anything  else,  we  owe  the 
continuance  of  our  maritime  supremacy ; 
but  signs  are  not  wanting  to  teU  us  that, 
although  somewhat  late  in  the  day,  these 
unpatriotic  bodies  are  at  length  begin- 
ning to  understand  in  what  direction 
lies  their  best  hope  of  future  prosperity. 
By  lowering  freights  they  are  now  seek- 
ing to  divert  French  commerce  with  the 
fSast  to  the  Marseilles  route,  and  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  statement,  their  efforts 
are  meeting  with  a  fair  measure  of  suc- 
cess. 

Probably  enough  this  change  of  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  Great  Southern  of 
France,  the  Paris  and  Lyons,  and  other 
railways  is  due  to  no  more  exalted  mo- 
tives than  self -protection.  By  the  open- 
ing of  the  8t.  Gothard  tunnel  d  new 
route  has  been  opened  for  goods  to 
reach  western  France,  and  it  may  be  that 
this  threatened  competition  has  led  the 
French  companies  to  reconsider  their 
position.  The  same  cause  is  unques- 
tionably diverting  trafSc  to  the  Ant- 
werp route,  and  is  also  likely  enough  to 
affect  French  railways  in  the  direction 
suggested.  Moreover,  the  Arlberg  tun- 
nel is  rapidly  drawing  to  completion. 
When  it  is  opened  fwhidh  will. be  at  no 
very  distant  date)  ooth  the  west  and 
north  of  France  are  bound  to  be  ex- 
tensively supplied  through  Lombardy 
and  Switzerland,  and  to  counteract  this 
new  competition  we  may  rely  upon  it 
that  freights  for  merchandise  and  pas- 
8enger3  will  be  again  reduced  on  all  the 
lines  connecting  Marseilles  with  Lyons, 
Dijon,  and  Paris. 

Bach  reduction  in  charges  made  by 
these  railway  companies  will  lead  to  an 
increase  in  the  Mercantile  Marines  of 
France,  Austria,  and  Italy,  and  add  to 
the  importance  of  Port  Said  and  Suez  in 
the  eyes  of  all  European  nations.  Al- 
ready,  commerce  between  the  East  and 
West  has  been  largely  diverted  from  its 
ancient  route  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and,  through  the  rapid  superces- 
aion  of  sailing  vessels  by  the  colossal 
high-speeded  steamers  of  this  era,  seems 
destined  to  desert  it  almost  entirely ;  es- 
pecially, if  it  looks  probable,  railway 
nreightis  on  the  Continent  are  generally 
lowered.  Time  is  a  factor  that  has  to  be  al- 
lowed for  when  solving  any  trade  problem, 
and  granting  that  the  companies  reduce ' 


their  tariffs  so  as  to  compete  with  Eng- 
Hsh  shipowners,  and  work  in  concert 
with  the  steamship  lines  managed  by 
their  countrymen,  the  world  will  witness 
another  great  trade  revolution  from 
which  English  shipping  interests  will 
seriously  suffer. 

In  the  event  of  M.  de  Lesseps'  Canal 
being  permanently  kept  open  and  main- 
taining its  present  position  as  England's 
road  to  India,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  a  large  and  increasing  share  of  pros- 
perity wiU  fall  to  the  lot  of  Marseilles, 
Genoa,  Venice,  Trieste,  Brindisi,  and 
other  Mediterranean  ports ;  indeed,  one 
or  more  of  them  in  time  is  likely  to 
rival  Liverpool  or  Glasgow  in  commer- 
cial grandeur ;  possibly  may  far  surpass 
either  of  those  great  shipping  centers. 
Having  Western  Europe,  with  its  enorm- 
ous population,  as  a  market  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  Orient,  and  vice  versa  having 
the  entire  East  to  supply  with  the  manu- 
factures of  Europe,  there  seems  no  posi- 
tive counter  reason  why  the  more  for- 
tunate and  flourishing  amongst  the 
southern  outlets  should  not  ultimately 
grow  as  rich,  as  well  populated,  and  as 
important  as  Berlin,  Brussels,  or  Paris ; 
or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  as  vast  as  Lon- 
don, itself.  At  present,  of  course,  it 
would  be  mere  waste  of  energy  to  at- 
tempt to  prophecy  which  towns  will  fall 
upon  evil  days  and  languish  away  into 
insignificance,  or  which  will  leave  their 
indelible  marks  upon  the  pages  of  his- 
tory, civilization  and  commerce.  Such 
rises  and  such  decadences  are  almost  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  national  enter- 
prise and  the  idiosyncracies  of  trade; 
nevertheless,  it  requires  no  Merlin-like 
gifts  to  see  that  Venice  and  Genoa  will 
again  emulate  their  glorious  past,  or  that 
Marseilles,  Trieste,  Brindisi,  and  Sa- 
lonica,  will  be  numbered  among  the  great 
cities  of  the  future. 

One  point,  however,  must  not  be  over- 
looked in  any  inquiry  into  the  commer- 
or  strategic  influence  of  the  Suez  CanaL 
It  is  ever  liable  to  be  seized  by  some-  one 
of  the  Great  Powers  and  closed  to  com- 
merce for  a  time— perhaps  for  months  or 
years  should  England  and  France  again 
come  to  blows.  Both  have  important  in- 
terests in  the  East  to  defend,  equally  to 
be  attacked ;  and  as  of  old  the  battle  for 
supremacy  would  be  partly  fought  out 
in  the  Indian  and  Chinese  Seas.     In  that 
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eventoalitj  the  nation  obtaining  the  Suez 
Ganal  would  reap  an  immeasurable  ad- 
vantage. Indeed,  its  possession  would 
half  win  the  battle.  Neutralization  is  pro- 
posed under  the  joint  guardianship  of 
that  sublimely  impotent  mental  creation, 
the  European  Concert  But  all  efforts 
in  this  dii'ection  must  prove  futile,  mere 
vanities  of  vanities,  as  in  times  of  war 
treaties  and  conveutions  are  very  apt  to 
go  the  way'  of  all  flesh.  France  and 
Italy,  if  not  several  other  of  the  Powers, 
favor  the  neutrality  proposition,  proba- 
bly foreseeing  that  sooner  or  later  it  may 
operate  to  embarrass  England's  military 
action,  while  strange  to  say  not  a  few 
shipowners  in  this  country  are  numbered 
among  its  adherents.  However,  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  the  latter  have 
given  any  deep  consideration  to  the 
problem,  for  if  they  had  they  would 
probably  have  found  out  by  this  time 
that  the  suggestion  is  chimerical  to  a  de- 
gree. As  the  Temps  very  properly  points 
out,  there  is  something  childish  about 
the  scheme  from  beginning  to  end.  Seeing 
that  in  one  day  England  seized  the  i  anal 
along  its  whole  length,  while  unprepared 
Europe  looked  on  in  amazement,  it  is 
mere  waste  of  breath  to  talk  about  secur- 
ing by  a  European  Convention  its  free 
passage  for  ships  of  commerce.  More- 
over, it  is  impossible  that  English  di- 
plomacy can  be  beguiled  by  so  flimsy,  a 
pretense.  Every  statesman  in  this  coun- 
try understands  that  the  foreign  cry  for 
neutrality  is  only  a  fresh  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Europe  to  stay  the  hand  of  Eng- 
land and  cripple  her  future  power  for  good 
or  evil  in  Asia.  Besides,if  any  such  Conven- 
tion was  signed  at  all,  reservations  about 
force  majeure  would  necessarily  have  to 
be  inserteid,and  this  plea  can  always  be  put 
forward  to  countenance  military  opera- 
tions undertaken  contrary  to  the  spirit, 
if  not  to  the  letter,  of  international  com- 
pacts. No  belligerent  can  conscientious- 
ly carry  out  its  engagements  with  other 
nations.  Circumstances  are  always  aris- 
ing for  which  no  previous  provi^on  was 
or  could  have  been  made,  and,  besides, 
when  the  war  path  is  being  trod  mili- 
tary necessities  are  paramount  to  all 
other  considerations.  Let  England  be 
at  war  with  France,  Italy,  Bussia,  or  any 
Power,  and  no  Convention  would  pre- 
vent them  trying  to  aim  a  vital  blow  at 
ber  in  the  plains  of  the  Egyptian  Delta. 


The  instrument  would  then  become  a 
mere  piece  of  waste  paper.  So  long  as 
the  waterway  between  Port  Said  and 
Suez  continues  as  now  to  be  England^s 
highway  to  the  East,  so  long  will  Egypt 
be  her  battle-field,  and  if  in  time  of  war 
she  does  not  herself  seize  the  Canal  other 
nations  will. 

In  the  next  place  the  Egyptian  race  is 
liable  to  ''kick  against  the  pricks;"  in 
other  words,  to  rebel  against  the  Eu- 
ropean control,  and  at  no  time  more 
Ukely  than  when  we  are  involved  in  an 
imbroglio  with  one  of  the  Mediterranean 
Powers.  At  any  moment  a  popular 
movement  might  end  in  dethroning  the 
reigning  Khedive  and  in  the  seizure  of 
the  Canal.  Treachery  is  always  to  be 
feared  when  dealing  with  Asiatic  races, 
and  unfortunately  for  us  unfriendly  <  oun^ 
sels  are  often  tendered  to  them  by  our 
disguised  foes.  If  left  undefended  as 
now,  the  Canal  could  be  seized  and 
closed  against  us  long  before  we  received 
notice  of  any  such  intention,  while  sup- 
posing that  at  the  same  time  our  rela* 
tions  were  greatly  strained  with  France 
or  Italy,  a  flying  expedition  emerging 
from  Toulon  or  any  other  great  naval  dock- 
yard on  the  Mediterranean,  might  cross 
unperceived  to  Port  Said  and  succesfully 
bar  our  road.  The  only  ways  to  guard 
against  this  prospective  danger  are  to 
double  our  .Mediterranean  fleet,^  con- 
vert Cyprus  into  a  place  of  arms,  and  to 
employ  a  large  number  of  cruisers  in 
these  waters ;  or  to  construct  an  alterna- 
tive route,  and  render  ourselves  some- 
what independent  of  the  modem  Gibral- 
tar. 

Neutralizing  the  Canal  will  not  safe- 
guard our  interests  in  the  least ;  it  will 
only  bring  us  into  graver  dangers  and 
hasten  the  day  when  its  possession  will 
be  fought  for  among  the  European  lions. 
Nor  do  the  patrons  of  the  scheme  seem 
themselves  to  have  any  distinct  notion 
as  to  what  the  word  means  or  how  their 
plan  is  to  be  put  into  operation.  In 
what  possible  way  can  the  Canal  be  neu* 
tralized  T  It  certainly  is  not  proposed 
to  prohibit  the  passage  of  ships  of  war 
during  times  of  peace.  If  so,  Europe 
might  as  well  surrender  Asia  to  the  Asia- 
tics. In  these  days  of  superlative  weap- 
ons every  European  in  Asia  might  be 
massacred  long  before  aid  could  arrive 
round  the  Cape.     No  nation,  least  of  all 
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England,  wonld  consent  to  forego  the  ad- 
vantage of  rapid  communication  between 
the  different  sections  of  its  Empire, 
while  in  times  of  war  it  is  quite  certain 
the  provisions  of  any  agreement  wonld 
be  disregarded  bj  the  belligerents.  If 
France  was  at  war  with  England  her 
military  policy  would  be  inevitably  di- 
rected to  blocking  the  Canal  against  ue, 
while  her  emissaries  stirred  up  insurrec- 
fion  in  India.  The  only  possible  result 
of  a  European  convention  with  regard  to 
the  passage  of  the  Canal  would  be  to  lull 
us  into  a  sleep  of  false  security,  out  of 
which  we  might  be  rudely  awakened 
when  too  late. 

Sir  William  Andrew  and  many  other 
Anglo-Indian  authorities  throw  forward 
as  a  remedy  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
way through  the  Euphrates  Valley,  from 
Alexandretta  in  the  Bay  of  Iskenderoon, 
to  Grain  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Onlf ; 
and  I  take  it  as  assured  that  among  the 
more  important  outcomes  of  passing 
events  in  Egypt  will  be  the  construction 
of  that  railway  under  State  guarantee,  or 
something  very  much  akin  to  a  guarantee. 
The  distance  between  the  two  places 
above  mentioned  is  estimated  at  about 
920  miles,  and  as  the  Une  would  traverse 
a  flat  country  devoid  of  any  serious  en- 
gineering difficulties  the  capital  required 
would  be  comparatively  smalL  Know- 
ing at  what  price  railways  have  been  laid 
in  America  and  India  the  estimate  of 
JC7,500  a  mile  does  not  seemingly  err  on 
the  side  of  minimisation.  At  this  rate  a 
capital  of  about  eight  millions  would  suf- 
fice to  construct  me  line,  including  sta- 
tions and  plant,  and  upon  this  sum  divi- 
dend earning  should  not  be  impossible.  In 
the  worst  case  a  gaarantee  of  4  per  cent, 
interest  would  only  cost  Government 
the  inconsiderable  sum  of  £320,000  per 
annum,  compared  with  which  the  politi- 
cal advantages  to  be  obtained  are  im- 
measurably more  consequential ;  indeed, 
cannot  be  weighed  in  the  same  balance. 
Besides  which,  the  saving  of  seven  days 
in  the  passage  to  India,  would  enable 
Government  to  effect  several  economies 
in  admiDistration,  and  in  all  probability 
to  more  than  save  the  actual  outlay. 
About  the  strategic  advantage  of  a  quick 
alternative  route  which  woidd  make  us  to 
some  extent  independent  of  the  OxnaX 
there  can  be  no  two  questions.  It  would 
enable  us  to  govern  India  twice  as  effi- 


ciently and  ten  times  more  safely  than  at 
present,  wliile  it  would  do  more  than 
anything  else  to  secure  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope. Egypt  and  the  Suez  Canal  would 
then  lose  much  of  their  political  signifl- 
cance,  and  it  might  be  possible  for  Conti- 
nental nations — then  no  longer  jealoud 
of  England — to  come  to  look  upon  the 
Canal  in  the  light  of  a  commercial  water- 
way only.  Of  coarse,  we  should  take 
upon  ourselves  the  material  as  well  as 
the  moral  protection  of  Turkey  in  Asia, 
and  this  would  mean  fighting  the  Sul- 
tan's battles  for  him.  This,  however, 
might  be  to  our  advantage.  It  would 
secure  the  independence  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  and  seriously  check,  if  not  put 
an  end  to  Russian  encroachments  in  that 
quarter. 

The  moment  peace  is  assured  in  the 
Delta,  and  friendly  relations  are  again 
set  up  with  the  wily  Sultan,  negotiations 
it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  opened  up  with 
a  view  to  obtaining  the  indispensable 
concession  from  the  sovereign  ruler  of 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  If  already  in 
train  they  will  have  been  commenced  not 
one  moment  too  soon.  France  has  ever 
studied  to  exercise  an  influence  in  Syria, 
and  if  French  capital  or  French  enter- 
prise is  directed  to  this  undertaking,  we 
shall  at  some  future  day  experience  just 
the  same  trouble  that  we  are  now  under- 
going at  Suez.  Syria  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  pass  under  the  protection  of  our 
ever  sore  and  jealous  neighbor,  nor  to 
become  to  all  intents  and  purposes  one 
of  her  outlying  provinces.  Lying  almost 
in  the  direct  road  between  Great  Britain 
and  India,  our  interests  therein  are  too 
important  to  be  neglected,  even  in  times 
when  weightier  matters  are  pressing.^ 

While  on  this  point  it  may  be  pardon- 
able to  express  the  hope  that  negotia- 
tions will  also  be  opened  up  with  the  Shah 
of  Persia  for  the  right  to  construct  a  line 
connecting  Eurachee  with  Bassorah  on 
the  river  Euphrates.  English  statesman- 
ship should  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
Russian  money  is  rapidly  pushing  a  sys- 
tem of  railways  through  Persia  to  the 
head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  When  these 
lines  are  completed,  the  dream  of  a 
British  railway  between  the  Mediterran- 
ean Sea  and  India  will  be  plainly  impos- 
sible. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  proper  time 
or  place  to  discuss  these  problems,  nor  is 
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it  the  pla43e  to  try  and  unrayel  the  equally 
intereBting  and  still  moot  problem  as  to 
where  the  railway  should  start  from. 
Alexandretta,  Seleucia,  Latakia,  and  a 
dozen  other  points  on  the  Syrian  coast 
have  been  named.  Each  possesses  its 
separate  commercial  and  political  advant- 
a^fes,  and  each  is  subject  to  its  particular 
disadvantages.  Alexandretta  has  gener- 
ally met  with  the  preference;  first,  be- 
cause of  the  natural  shelter  afforded  to 
vessels  through  the  magnificent  Bay  of 
Iskenderoon;  and,  next,  because  it  lies 
in  a  direct  line  with  the  Bosphorus  and 
Constantinople,  to  which  city  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  scheme  hope  ultimately  to 
continue  the  line.  What  we  wish  to  con- 
sider mostly  is  the  probable  effect  that 
its  construction  will  exercise  upon  British 
shipping  and  how  far  it  will  affect  the 
Suez  CanaL 

From  a  strategic  aspect  Suez  would 
lose  half  or  more  of  its  present  signifi- 
cance, and  this  could  only  result  in  a 
^iTto  commerce.  Wmf  the  mUway 
in  existence  the  Canal  would  no  longer 
constitute  our  chief  miUtary  road  to  India 
in  time  of  trouble,  troops  being  so  much 
more  readily  and  more  expeditiously  for- 
warded by  raU ;  it  would  consequently 
cease  in  part  to  be  a  menace  to  the  peace 
of  Europe.  The  enmity  of  Europe 
would  then  center  in  Mesopotamia  instead 
of  the  Delta  as  now  ;  while  the  Canal  to 
some  extent  at  least  would  be  surren- 
dered to  the  cause  of  humanity,  progress, 
and  commerce.  To  neutralize  it  then 
would  be  no  such  impossible  task,  for 
the  Euphrates  railway  would  serve  Eng- 
land's military  needs  in  times  both  of  war 
and  peace,  and  those  of  other  nations  in 
times  of  peace  alone.  Having  compara- 
tively small  interests  in  the  Eaut  to  serve, 
other  nations  might  then  consent  to  shut 
against  their  war  ships  the  short  cut  to 
the  Bed  Sea.  That  the  railway  would 
abstract  any  large  share  of  the  commerce 
now  passing  through  the  Canal  is  an  ar- 
gument finding  no  echo  in  thewriter*s 
mind.  Some  proportion  of  through  traf- 
fic, especially  light  goods  and  those  ha- 
ble  to  spoil  by  long  keeping  would 
doubtless  pass  over  the  line ;  but  it  hap- 
pens that  economy  is  the  chief  desidera- 
tum which  merchants  have  to  consider,and 
the  cost  of  double  transhipment,  together 
with  the  high  freight  charges  entaHed  by 
a  900  miles  railway  journey,  would  more 


than  eat  up,  I  fear,  any  saving  that  might 
be  effected  by  taking  the  shorter  sea  voy- 
age up  the  Persian  Gulf.  Lesseps*  Strait 
would  convey  just  as  much  shipping  be- 
tween the  Mediterranean  and  Bed  Seas, 
though  the  Company  might  lose  some 
share  of  its  prosperity  in  being  com- 
pelled to  lower  its  excessive  toUs.  This, 
however,  would  prove  a  general  gain  to 
the  commercial  world,  not  a  loss,  though 
the  De  Lesseps  family  might  think  dif- 
ferently. 

Among  other  probable  consequences 
there  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  Kurrachee 
would  become  the  military  port  of  India 
and  in  the  course  of  years  rival  Bombay 
in  magnificence;  while  regular  steam 
communication  would  be  esSsibUshed  be- 
tween those  towns  and  Grain.  Cyprus, 
of  necessity,  would  be  converted  into 
our  chief  place  d^armes  in  the  Mediter*- 
ranean,  and  upon  it  we  should  have  to 
maintain  a  considerable  army,  supported 
by  a  fieet  of  powerful  ironclads;  while 
Alexandretta,  or  Latakia,  or  whatever 
other  town  ihe  line  started  from,  would 
leave  its  ineffEUseable  mark  upon  the  his- 
tory of  commerce  and  might  be  expected 
in  time  to  revive  the  glories  of  the  Syrian 
cities  of  old. 

Finally,  there  seems  no  cause  to  im- 
agine that  the  construction  of  a  line 
through  the  Euphrates  Valley  will  exer- 
cise a  detrimental  effect  upon  our  ship- 
owning  interests.  It  is  more  likely  to 
impart  a  new  stimulus  to  them.  Fresh 
lines  of  steamers  will  have  to  be  run  be- 
tween Grain  and  Kurrachee  or  Bombay ; 
while  a  new  and  important  port  will  be 
opened  on  the  Mediterranean.  Only  good 
apparently  can  result  to  British  com- 
merce from  the  threatened  competition 
with  the  Suez  Canal  Company;  and,  if 
that  ill-disposed  and  selfish  body  experi- 
ence some  amount  of  harm,  no  one  but 
its  constituent  members  will  have  any 
occasion  for  moaning. 


Water  Maikb  ik  LoNnoM. — There  are 
now  828f  miles  of  water  mains  for  the 
supply  of  London  which  are  constantly 
charged.  Of  these  the  New  Biver  Com- 
pany has  214  miles;  Lambeth,  136}; 
8outhwark  and  Yauxhall,  117;  West 
Middlesex,  86^ ;  Kent,  85 ;  East  London, 
85 ;  Chelsea,  67 ;  and  Grand  Junction, 
37^  miles. 
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The  remark  has  recently  been  made 
that)  while  civil  engineering  is  a  business 
of  great  antiquity,  it  has  only  recently 
become  a  science.  Without  stopping 
Jnst  now  to  ask  whether  engineering  has 
m  reality  become  a  science,  we  may  very 
properly  inquire  whether  anything  that 
can  correcdy  be  called  engineering 
science  has  made  the  business  any  better, 
or  hue  enabled  us  to  produce  any  better 
practical  results ;  and,  if  so,  in  what  that 
science  consists.  I  ask  these  questions, 
as  they  seem  to  me  to  lie  at  the  founda- 
tion of  a  correct  understanding  of  what 
we  should  teach,  and  how  we  should 
teach  it  in  the  engineering  schooL  To 
know  how  i/j  teach,  we  should  know  first 
of  all  what  we  are  required  to  teach,  and 
what  results  we  are  expected  to  produce. 
These  we  learn  best  by  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  methods  followed  and  the 
works  constructed  by  our  leading  engi- 
neers. 

We  find  at  the  outset  that  civil  engi- 
neering in  the  United  States  is  some- 
what different  from  that  in  Europe,  and 
in  many  respects  veiy  properly  so.  To 
have  attempted  in  this  country  to  carry 
out  the  mewods  followed  in  Great  Brit- 
ain and  on  the  continent,  would  have  soon 
put  a  stop  to  all  internal  improvements  in 
America.  The  rapid  and  enormous  de- 
velopment of  the  United  States  is  due 
not  simply  to  the  railroad  system,  but  to 
the  American  railroad  system.  Our 
early  self-taught  engineers  at  once  saw 
that  with  our  very  limited  means,  and  our 
vast  extent  of  territory,  a  very  much 
cheaper  kind  of  engineering  would  have 
to  be  adopted  for  this  country  than  was 
followed  in  the  densely  populated  parts 
of  Europe,  where  money  was  plenty  and 
the  territory  was  comparatively  small. 
If  we  look  at  the  works  of  Smeaton  and 
Brindley,  of  Bennie  and  Telford,  of 
Brunei  and  the  Stephensons,  we  find  a 
kind  of  engineering  eminently  English, 
eminently  substantial,  eminently  expen- 
sive. The  docks  of  Liverpool  and  Lon- 
don, the  splendid  roads  of  Wales,  the 
stone  bridges  and  viaducts  through  the 


kingdom,  almost  without  number,  the 
harbors  and  breakwaters,  the  works  for 
drainage  and  reclamation  of  land  from 
the  sea,  the  older  canals,  and  more  re- 
cently the  enormous  network  of  railways, 
with  their  elaborate  structures  of  iron, 
brick  and  stone,  all  bear  witness  to  the 
energy  and  the  skill  of  English  engineers, 
but  fdl  at  the  same  time  illustrate  a  very 
costly  kind  of  engineering.  If  we  look 
at  the  engineers  of  the  earlier  works  in 
Great  Britain,  we  shall  find  a  very  large 
proportion  of  them  to  have  been  self- 
taught  men,  men  who  arose  from  the 
ranks — masons,  blacksmiths,  bricklayers, 
carpenters,  men  with  but  little  of  what 
we  call  education,  and  Uttle  or  perhaps 
nothing  of  what  we  call  science,  but  men 
of  indomitable,  courage,  infinite  patience, 
well-trained  judgment  and  unbounded 
common  sense,  who  by  long  years  of  per- 
sistent toil  put  themselves  at  the  head 
of  the  world's  engineers. 

If  we  look  now  at  the  early  engineer- 
ing of  the  Ignited  States,  we  find  that 
the  requirement  here  was  quite  different 
from  that  in  Europe.  We  were  very 
fortunate  in  this  country  in  possessing 
good  natural  seaports,  and  were  thus 
saved  the  expense  of  the  artificial  har- 
bors which  luive  made  so  noted  a  feature 
in  foreign  engineering.  There  was  found 
in  North  America  a  land  tmversed  by 
magnificent  natural  water-courses,  fur- 
nishing ready-made  means  of  communi- 
cation, which  for  a  long  time  were  quite 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  our  in- 
terior commerce.  CivU  engineering  in 
the  United  States  may  be  said  to  have 
commenced  with  the  building  of  the 
Erie  Canal,  the  construction  of  which 
first  called  out  our  native  talent,  and 
produced  our  pioneers  in  the  profession, 
Benjamin  Wright,  James  Geddes  tmd 
Canvass  White.  The  rapid  spread  of  the 
canal  system  into  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
produced  many  other  admirable  engi- 
neers ;  but  the  advent  of  a  new  mode  of 
transport  soon  put  a  stop  to  canal  work, 
and  gave  us  the  fathers  of  railroad  engi- 
neering in  the  United  States,  Gridley 
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Bryant,  Jonathan  Knight;  Benjamin  H. 
Latrobe,  Charles  EUet,  John  B.  Jervis, 
John  Childe,  William  Gibbs  McNeil  and 
George  Whistler.  Many  of  the  most 
noted  among  these  early  engineers  were, 
like  their  English  brothers,  entirely  self- 
taught  men,  who  had  to  feel  their  way 
along  cautiously  through  the  untried 
field  of  engineering  work ;  and  all  of 
them  owed  their  success  mainly  to  their 
own  indefatigable  exertions,  aided  by 
strong  native  talent,  and  not  to  anything 
that  could  properly  be  termed  engineer- 
ing science  or  engineering  education. 
There  has  been  no  more  admirable  feat- 
ure in  American  engineering  than  the 
manner  in  which  these  early  engineers 
adapted  themselves  to  the  requirements 
peculiar  to  our  country,  and  molded  their 
practice  to  the  conditions  imposed  upon 
them.  The  long  range  of  the  Appala- 
chian Mountains,  lying  as  a  barrier  be- 
tween the  great  central  basin  and  the 
Atlantic  coast,  made  an  enormous  draft 
upon  the  energy,  skill  and  patience  of 
the  fathers  of  the  American  railroad  sys- 
tem, and  well  was  that  draft  honored 
by  the  engineers  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Erie 
railroads.  Not  only  have  the  methods 
employed  by  the  engineers  of  those 
eai*ly  roads  given  to  this  country  the 
backbones  of  our  system  of  interior 
communication,  but  they  have  served  for 
examples  the  world  over,  as  models  for 
raOroad  location. 

We  may  stop  here  a  moment  to  note 
the  fact  that  all  through  the  early  engi- 
neering of  both  England  and  the  United 
States  there  was  no  such  thing  as  any 
school  for  training  the  civil  engineer. 
There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  science  of 
civil  engineering.  Engineering  was  in 
some  sort  a  craft,  but  not  a  recognized 
profession.  The  works  of  internal  im- 
provement were  comparatively  limited 
in  extent,  and  the  demand  for  engineers 
was  not  larger  than  could  be  supplied  by 
men  of  strong  natural  powers,  with  en- 
thusiastic love  for  their  work;  men  who 
had  the  genius  to  originate,  and  the  ability 
and  the  perseverence  to  find  out,  what 
they  did  not  know. 

To  come  down  a  little  later,  we  find 
the  construction  of  public  works  rapidly 
increasing,  and  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  demand  for  engineers.  Many 
young  men,    drawn    to    an  occupation 


which  is  always  attractive  to  persons  of  a 
practical  turn  of  mind,  found  employment 
as  assistants  to  surveyors  and  engineers, 
and  gradually  the  system  of  apprentice- 
ship  arose,  under  which  a  young  man, 
wishing  to  become  an  engineer,  entered 
an  office  for  a  fixed  time,  and  paid  a 
premium  for  learning  what  he  could.  Of 
course,  as  a  general  thing  no  attempt 
was  made  to  teach  him,  but  he  was  ex- 
pected, or  at  any  rate  allowed,  to  keep 
his  eyes  open,  and  to  see  what  was  going 
on.  About  this  time,  too,  a  few  boolra 
upon  engineering  matters  began  to  show 
themselves,  and  the  shelves  of  the  offices 
furnished  such  food  as  Pambour  on  the 
Locomotive,  Wood  on  Railroads,  Yicat 
on  Cements,  Pamell  on  Common  Boads, 
and  the  like.  These  works  made  very 
little  attempt  to  be  scientific,  but  were 
largely  descriptive  of  actual  works,  and 
were  thus  valuable. 

Foremost  among  institutions  designed 
especially  for  the  training  of  engineers, 
was  the  Polytechnic  School  at  Paris.  In 
this  school  it  was  recognized  that  civil 
engineering  veas  largely  a  mathematical 
business,  and  it  seemed  to  be  assumed  at 
the  start  that  if  a  little  mathematics  was 
good,  more  mathematics  was  better,  and 
the  most  mathematics  was  the  best ;  and 
many  leading  minds  in  that  eminently 
mathematical  nation  set  to  work  to  re- 
duce engineering  to  a  mathematical  sci- 
ence, and  volume  after  volume,  upon  the 
location  of  roads,  the  stability  of  retain- 
ing walls,  the  transportation  of  earth, 
the  application  of  descriptive  geometry 
to  the  construction  of  masonry,  and  other 
like  matters  appeared;  in  which  all  the 
resources  of  the  higher  mathematics  were 
exhausted,  and  which  showed  the  authors 
to  possess  every  accomplishment  except^ 
perhaps,  a  little  common  sense.  In  es- 
tablishing the  earlier  schools  in  this 
country,  it  was  quite  natural  to  look  to 
the  pioneer  school  in  Paris,  and  in  many 
places  a  system  was  imported  not  at  all 
adapted  to  any  practical  engineering  in 
this  country,  if  indeed  it  was  to  that  in 
any  country.  The  fact  that  under  such 
a  system  good  engineers  have  been  pro- 
duced means  noUiing,  as  the  Same  may 
be  said  of  no  system  at  all.  We  are  not 
to  judge  a  system  of  instruction  by  a  few 
brilliant  exceptions,  but  by  the  general 
average.  While  we  may  justly  admure 
the  great  works  of  foreign  engineers,  and 
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while  we  have  much  to  learn  from  their 
practice,  at  the  foundation  our  system  is 
Detter  for  us  than  any  other;  and  we 
shall  do  better  to  let  the  plant  which  is 
natiye  to  our  soil  grow  naturally,  than  to 
graft  foreign  branches  on  to  it.  The  at- 
tempt to  transplant  the  French  system 
of  engmeering  instruction  into  the  United 
States  has  not  b3en  a  success.  American 
engineering  is  the  best  engineering  for 
this  country.  Our  students  are  to  be 
American  engineers,  and  we  must  fit 
them  accordingly. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  is  not  this  rather 
a  narrow  view  to  take?  Is  not  geometry 
the  same  the  world  over?  Is  not  the 
strength  of  a  piece  of  iron  the  same  in 
the  United  States  as  elsewhere?  Are 
not  the  fundamental  principles  of  engi- 
neering the  same  in  aU  countries  ?  Most 
undoubtedly  they  are.  But,  we  may  re- 
ply, the  varying  conditions  under  which 
we  are  to  apply  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  engineering  may  make  it  ad- 
visable to  do  very  differently  in  one  place 
from  what  we  would  in  another.  I  stood 
a  good  many  years  ago  with  an  English 
engineer  upon  the  site  of  the  present 
Niagara  suspension  railroad  bridge,  and 
I  told  him  that  it  was  proposed  to  carry 
railway  trains  across  that  river.  He  re- 
plied that  it  could  not  be  done,  because 
a  tubular  gii*der  of  800  feet  span,  if 
strong  enough,  would  fall  by  its  own 
weight,  and  that  a  suspension  bridge 
could  not  be  made  stiff  enough  to  carry  a 
railway  train.  The  geometry  and  the 
iron  of  the  English  eugineerwere  the 
same  as  those  of  Mr.  Boebling,  but  Mr. 
Boebling  had  the  genius  for  meeting  a 
new  problem,  which  the  latter  had  not 
The  whole  progress  of  engineering  in 
this  country  has  been  a  perpetual  illus- 
tration of  the  successful  solution  of  new 
problems.  The  very  facts  which  to  one 
man  are  an  impassable  barrier,  become  in 
the  hands  of  another  the  very  means  of 
success.  The  grades  and  curves  which 
by  foreign  engineers  were  pronounced 
impractible,  if  not  impossible,  in  the 
hands  of  ^Lr,  Latrobe  were  made  to  per- 
form one  of  the  greatc^st  feats  of  modem 
engineering. 

In  deciding  what  course  we  shall  fol- 
low the  best  to  train  the  young  engineer, 
we  see  at  once  that  we  have  to  do  two 
things — to  make  him  an  engineer  and  to 
make  him  a  man.  The  more  symmetric- 
VoL.  XXYin.— No.  3—14. 


ally  we  develop  our  man  the  better  the 
result  will  be,  even  in  a  special  direction. 
Far  too  little  attention  has  been  given  in 
our  technical  schools  to  anything  like 
general  education.  Just  as  a  variety  of 
food  is  best  for  physical  health,  so  is  a 
variety  of  study  best  for  mental  health;  and  ^ 
just  as  we  need  a  foundation  of  the  best 
general  physical  health  in  order  to  train  a 
man  for  physical  exertion  in  any  particu- 
lar direction,  so  do  we  need  a  basis  of 
good  general  mental  health  in  order  to 
train  a  man  for  mental  exertion  in  any 
special  line.  '*  A  thorough  technical  edu- 
cation," says  a  recent  writer,  *'  embracing 
all  that  science  and  art  can  bestow,  is 
not  enough  to  produce  the  best  indus- 
trial results.  There  is  need  of  the  ad- 
ditional discipline  which  comes  only  from 
the  atudy  of  letters.  The  man  must  be 
formed  as  well  as  informed  before  he  is 
fully  educated  even  for  practical  pur- 
poses." Many  years  ago  the  Bavarian 
Council  for  Boads  and  Bridges  decided 
on  admitting  into  the  body  of  govern- 
ment engineers  none  but  those  who  be- 
fore entering  the  Polytechnic  School  had 
followed  a  complete  classical  course. 
The  administration  of  mines  had  also 
constantly  required  the  same  qualiilca- 
tion.  A  better  illustration  of  the  thor- 
oughly and  symmetrically  trained  engi- 
neer can  nowhere  be  found  than  the  late 
Baron  Weber,  perhaps  the  best  railroad 
expert  the  world  has  ever  seen.  He  com- 
menced with  a  thorough  classical  train- 
ing ;  next  he  passed  through  the  poly- 
technic school  at  Dresden ;  he  then  re- 
ceived a  practical  training,  first  as  a  pupil 
and  afterward  as  constructor  in  the  loco- 
motive works  of  Borsig  at  Berlin,  at  the 
same  time  attending  university  lectures 
in  political  economy  and  the  natural 
sciences.  Finally  he  commenced  his 
practical  railroad  course,  beginning  as 
locomotive  engineer  and  working  up 
through  all  the  technical  and  administra- 
tive positions  to  the  office  of  the  General 
Manager;  and  later,  having  traveled 
through  all  civilized  countries  on  a  tour 
of  inspection  of  public  works,  became 
CounciQor  to  the  Oerman  Empire. 

We  see  at  once  that  in  laying  out  any 
course  of  study  we  are  to  keep  in  view  a 
double  object  We  are  to  drill  the  stu- 
dent, and  to  give  him  useful  information. 
Some  studies  furnish  excellent  discipline, 
but  are  of  little  or  no  practical  use; 
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others  are  nsefnl,  but  do  not  afford  much 
discipline ;  while  others  again  at  the  same 
time  accomplish  both  of  the  above  re- 
snlts.  "Every  branch  of  study,"  said 
the  late  Dr.  Wayland,  "should  be  so 
taught  as  to  not  only  increase  our  knowl- 
edgiB,  but  also  confer  valuable  discipline ; 
and  it  should  not  only  confer  valuable 
discipline,  but  also  increase  our  knowl- 
edga  If  it  does  not  accomplish  both 
these  results,  there  is  either  some  defect 
in  our  mode  of  teaching,  or  the  study  is 
imperfectly  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
education.  *  Studies  more  especially  for 
discipline  should,  as  far  as  possible,  come 
early  in  the  course,  while  studies  more 
for  use  should  come  later,  as  having  al- 
ready the  discipline,  the  student  makes 
better  progress.  As  one  of  our  promi- 
nent engineers  has  put  it,  when  a  student 
has  learned  how  to  learn,  he  can  quickly 
learn  anything.  * 

The  study  of  mathematics  has  always 
taken  a  prominent  place  in  engineering 
courses,  and  very  properly  so ;  but  it  is 
after  aU  the  more  simple  and  elementary 
part  of  mathematics  uiat  is  of  the  most 
use  to  the  engineer.  Beceut  discussions 
upon  the  subject  of  the  training  for  civil 
engineers  have  called  out  some  very  de- 
cided opinions  from  authorities  who  are 
certainly  competent  to  express  themselves 
in  this  matter.  "  Much  time,"  says  Mr. 
Thomas  C.  Clark,  "is  wasted  in  our  col- 
leges and  technical  schools  over  the 
higher  mathematics.  Every  engineer 
will  agree  with  me  that  the  cases  where 
the  use  of  the  higher  calculus  is  indis- 
pensable in  our  practice  are  so  few  that 
its  study  is  not  worth  the  time  expended 
on  it ;  and  we  have  the  highest  author- 
ity for  saying  that  unless  its  use  is  con- 
stently  kept  up  we  become  too  rusty  to 
use  it  at  all.*  ''It  is  true,'*  says  Mr. 
Fuertes,*'  himself  an  accomplished  j)ro- 
fessor  of  civil  engineering,  "  that  there 
are  very  few  cases  in  which  the  engineer 
needs  the  higher  analysis ;  that  not  one 
in  a  himdred  uses  it  at  all;  that  it  can- 
not possibly  be  applied  unless  we  are 
quite  familiar  with  it;  that,  like  correct 
fingering  on  a  musical  instrument,  it 
makes  severe  demands  on  our  time,  and 
that  it  is  easily  forgotten,  because  much 
of  its  machinery  is  dependent  on  forms 
or  processes  that  must  be  memorized  for 
instant  choice  when  needed.'*  "  Practical 
engineers,'*  says  Mr.  Charles  Bender,  him- 


self an  accomplished  mathematician,  and 
a  giuduate  from  a  German  University, 
"  generally  do  not  place  much  confidence 
in  long  formulae  ;  and  if  they  once  have 
studied  mathematics  thoroughly,  they  lose 
the  taste  for  these  studies  after  some 
time  of  practice,  since  they  have  con- 
vinced themselves  of  the  futility  of  ultra- 
refined  theoretical  speculations,"  "In 
our  experience  of  nearly  half  a  century 
as  an  engineer,**  says  Mr.  Julius  W. 
Adams,  "  we  have  very  rarely  found  that 
engineers  possessing  this  peculiar  facility 
for  minute  mathematical  analysis,  wit^ 
the  consequent  reliance  upon  its  infalli- 
bility which  usually  accompanies  it,  were 
safe  guides,  either  in  the  design  or  exe- 
cution of  novel  projects." 

Many  persons  seem  to  think  that  if  we 
can  put  anything  into  mathematical  lan- 
guage we  have  done  all  that  is  necessaiy; 
that  the  mathematical  mechanism  can 
take  the  place  of  actual  facts ;  that  the 
lever  is  enough  without  the  applied 
power.  "We  must  not,**  says  a  recent 
writer,  "  confound  mathematical  skill  in 
the  making  and  manipulating  of  formulsa 
with  science.  There  is  a  vast  difference 
between  the  misuse  of  the  higher  mathe- 
matics and  the  proper  use  of  those 
mathematical  principles  which  lie  at  the 
foundations  of  all  engineering  opera- 
tions.*' Mathematical  skill  must  be  tem- 
pered with  a  good  deal  of  judgment  be- 
fore it  can  be  of  any  very  great  use.  It 
has  been  said  by  those  who  admit  that 
the  higher  calculus  is  of  little  actual  ser- 
vice to  the  engineer,  that  while  it  may 
not  be  really  necessary  for  use,  it  is  very 
desirable  for  discipline.  This  sounds 
quite  well,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the 
average  student  gets  from  the  study  of 
the  higher  calculus  the  discipline  that  he 
is  supposed  to.  It  is  very  easy  to  de- 
ceive ourselves  into  believing  that  the 
student  dots  get  what  by  our  theories  he 
ought  to  get  Not  many  years  ago  the 
custom  was  very  general  in  our  colleges 
to  oblige  all  students  to  go  through  the 
differential  and  integral  calculus.  This 
was  done  purely  on  the  ground  of  dis- 
cipline, for  no  one  ever  claimed  that  it 
was  to  be  of  any  use  to  the  student.  It 
was  found,  however,  after  many  years, 
that,  except  in  rare  cases,  the  student 
utterly  failed  to  get  any  return  at  all 
commensurate  to  the  amount  of  time 
given  to  this  study.    For  the  great  num- 
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ber  it  was  merely  an  inducement  to  Bhirk 
duty,  and  a  means  for  getting  slovenly 
habits  of  study.  It  is  now  almost  uni- 
yersally  abandoned  as  a  required  study  in 
colleges.  The  fact  is  now  recognized 
that  much  better  discipline  is  bad  by 
doing  a  more  simple  thing  well  than  by 
doing  a  difficult  thing  badly.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent  a  person  must  have  mathe- 
matical genius  to  do  good  work  with  the 
higher  calculus.  An  old  mathematician 
being  asked  by  what  rule  he  performed  a 
certain  operation,  replied,  '^  By  the  rule 
of  Gumption;"  and  it  is  certainly  the 
fact  that  the  inventive  faculty,  nay,  even 
the  imagination,  enters  as  a  larger  and 
lai^er  factor  in  the  mathematics  as  we 
dimb  to  higher  and  higher  planes  in  that 
science.  It  has  been  said  of  the  poet 
that  he  is  bom,  not  made.  It  m&j  be 
said  of  the  mathematician  that  he  must 
be  both  bom  and  made.  Mathematical 
talent  of  a  high  order  is  rare,  and  any 
system  of  instruction  that  is  based  upon 
^e  assumption  that  all  students  can 
profitably  spend  a  large  amount  of  time 
upon  an  extended  course  of  advanced 
mathematical  work,  I  believe  to  be  a 
faolfy  system.  On  the  ground  that  we 
should  do  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number,  I  hold  that  we  should 
make  our  course  in  engineering  study 
useful  rather  than  difficult.  It  is  much 
more  important  to  make  the  student  very 
fiuniliar  with  the  more  simple  things 
that  he  is  going  to  use,  than  to  cram 
him  with  the  more  difficult  things  that 
he  will  never  use.  Our  instruction 
should  be  adapted  to  the  average  of 
good  students,  and  not  to  a  few  excep- 
tionally blight  ones,  always  endeavor- 
ing, of  course,  to  raise  the  average,  and 
always  providing  advanced  work  for 
those  who  can  take  it.  The  school 
should  be  like  a  good  garden  for  hardy 
plants^  and  not  like  a  hot-house  for 
forcing  an  unnatural  growth.  Mathe- 
matics is  called  an  exact  science,  and 
those  who  have  but  Httie  experience  are 
apt  to  think  that  any  mathematical 
operation  must  of  necessity  produce  an 
exact  result.  This  over-reliance  on 
mathematical  processes  is  a  sure  sign 
of  inexperience.  Only  when  the  mathe- 
matical mechanism  is  applied  to  the 
light  facts,  and  with  correct  judgment, 
do  we  get  reliable  results. 
It  is  well  understood  among  engineers 


that  all  ordinary  engineering  problemn, 
mathematically  considered,  are  quite 
simple.  Look  at  any  of  our  great  en- 
gineering works,  and  see  how  much 
mathematics  was  needed  to  carry  it  out. 
Take  from  civil  engineering  all  that  the 
higher  mathematics  has  ever  done  for 
it,  and  see  how  much  it  would  be 
damaged.  See  what  one  of  our  great 
works  we  should  lose,  if  the  calculus 
had  never  been  invented.  A  short  time 
since  there  was  held  at  Washington  an 
examination  for  the  position  of  civil  engi- 
neer in  the  army.  Government  wanted 
four  civil  engineers.  The  number  of 
applicants  was  very  large,  for  the  po- 
sition was  a  good  one,  and  a  permanent 
one.  The  candidates  were  subjected  to 
a  long  and  searching  competitive  ex- 
amination, conducted  by  five  expert  civil 
engineers.  There  was  not  a  question 
from  beginning  to  end  that  involved 
anything  beyond  the  most  elementary 
knowledge  of  mathematics  or  mechanics. 
The  examination  was  marked  throughout 
by  fairness  and  common  sense,  the  de- 
sired result  being  to  get  not  an  engineer- 
ing scholar,  but  a  man  who  would  be  of 
the  most  use  to  the  government  as  a 
sound,  practical  engineer. 

It  is  certainly  not  advisable  to  con- 
sume too  much  of  the  student's  time  in 
mathematical  discussions  of  engineering 
questions,  for  not  only  are  such  discus- 
sions of  little  or  no  practical  use,  but  the 
pupil  acquires  a  habit  of  regarding  all 
engineering  problems  as  capable  of  solu- 
tions far  more  exact  than  is  possible, 
considering  the  defects  inherent  both  in 
materials  and  workmanship.  A  grave 
defect  in  our  mode  of  instruction  is  that 
instead  of  fitting  the  student  to  deal  with 
engineering  problems  as  they  are^  we  fit 
him  to  deal  with  thes^e  problems  as  tnathe- 
maticians  assume  them  to  be,  A  glance 
at  any  of  the  ordinary  text-books  will 
show  how  much  more  they  are  mathe- 
matical than  practical.  The  market  has 
been  fiooded  during  the  past  ten  or 
twelve  years  with  more  or  less  mathe- 
matical works  upon  bridge  building,  but 
we  shall  look  a  good  while  in  these  books 
for  any  information  of  practical  use  that 
we  did  not  possess  before.  Had  we 
more  books  like  Clark's  description  of 
the  Quincy  bridge,  or  Chanute's  work  on 
the  Kansas  City  bridge,  we  should  be  a 
good  deal  better  off  than  we  are ;  but. 
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strangely  enough,  we  have  to  go  to 
Europe  for  the  best  published  illustra- 
tionn  of  our  own  engineering  works. 
The  tendency  of  many  recent  writers  to 
indulge  in  mathematical  recreations  has 
produced  works  far  more  interesting  to 
the  authors  than  valuable  to  engineers. 
We  can  hardly  wonder,  from  the  general 
aspect  of  many  of  the  papers  in  our  pro- 
fessional magazines,  at  the  remark  of  one 
of  our  oldest  and  best  engineers,  that 
science  seems  to  consist  in  burying  the 
simplest  facts  completely  out  of  sight 
tinder  heaps  of  mathematical  rubbish ;  or 
the  criticism  of  another  of  our  pro- 
fessional veterans,  that  such  methods 
seem  very  much  like  using  a  sledge  ham- 
mer to  break  an  egg. 

The  idea  that  has  sometimes  been  ex- 
pressed that  an  engineer  must  at  any 
time  be  able  to  go  to  the  foundation  of 
any  formula  which  he  may  have  to  use, 
shows  simply  an  entire  lack  of  appreci- 
ation of  the  work  an  engineer  has  to  do. 
Indeed  many  of  the  formulaB  are  found 
upon  examination  to  have  no  foundation 
on  which  any  reliance  can  be  placed. 
A  very  large  part  of  the  rules  in  the 
books  have  been  made,  not  by  engineers, 
but  by  mathematicians,  or  by  mere  engi- 
neering scholars ;  and  however  admirable 
they  may  be  as  specimens  of  mathe- 
matical reasoning,  they  are  of  little  or 
no  use  in  practice.  Take  the  whole 
matter  of  stone  arches,  of  retaining  walls, 
of  dams,  of  the  pressure  of  earth  work, 
the  results  of  the  higher  analysis  are  for 
the  most  part  of  no  practical  value  what- 
ever, and  serve  only  to  confuse  and  dis- 
gust the  student  with  what  treated  in  a 
simple  and  practical  way  may  be  made 
both  useful  and  interesting.  One  of  the 
most  distinguished  engineers  has  said 
with  a  good  deal  of  ti-uth  that  *^  trying 
to  apply  the  higher  mathematics  to  engi- 
neering is  like  looking  into  the  clouds 
with  a  telescope  of  high  power  in  search 
of  facts  within  our  grasp  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth." 

''If,"  says  the  late  Milnor  Roberts, 
^'it  was  required  to  designate  the  one 
•essential  requisite  of  an  engineer,  we 
would  place  judgment  first.  An  engi- 
neer to  be  great  or  strong  must  have 
other  qualifications,  but  lacking  that  es- 
sential element,  judgment,  he  would  be 
incapable  of  availing  himself  even  of 
brilliant  talents."    This  point  is  of  so 


great  importance  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted  to  quote  a  few  lines  from  a  yery 
masterly  address  delivered  by  the  late 
Professor  Faraday,  before  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London,  on  the  Education  of 
the  Judgment.  **A  great  deficiency," 
says  Mr.  Faraday,  ''In  the  exercise  of 
the  mental  powers  in  any  direction,  is 
deficiency  of  judgment  Failure  to  draw 
correct  conclusions  comes  far  oftener 
from  error  of  judgment  than  from  error 
of  sense.  I  believe  that  the  judgment 
may  be  educated  to  a  very  large  extent. 
There  is  one  point  in  this  education  of 
the  judgment  which  is  very  important, 
and  very  difficult  to  deal  with,  because 
it  involves  an  internal  conflict.  It  con- 
sists in  the  tendency  to  deceive  ourselves 
regarding  all  we  wish  for,  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  resistance  to  all  these  desires. 
It  is  impossible  for  any  one  who  has  not 
been  constrained  by  the  course  of  his 
occupation  and  thoughts  to  a  habit  of 
continual  self- correction  to  be  aware  of 
the  amount  of  error  in  relation  to  judg- 
ment arising  from  this  tendency.  The 
force  of  the  temptation  which  urges  us 
to  seek  for  such  evidences  and  appear- 
ances as  are  in  favor  of  our  desires,  and 
to  disregard  those  which  oppose  them,  is 
wonderfully  great.  The  inclination  we 
exhibit  in  respect  of  any  report  or 
opinion  that  harmonizes  with  our  pre- 
conceived notions  can  only  be  compared 
in  degree  with  the  incredulity  we  enter- 
tain toward  everything  that  opposes 
theuL  I  believe  that  point  of  self-educa- 
tion which  consists  in  teaching  the  mind 
to  resist  its  desires  and  inclinations,  un- 
til they  are  proved  to  be  right  is  the 
most  important  of  all.  One  exercise  of 
the  mind  which  largely  influences  the 
power  and  character  of  the  judgment  is 
the  habit  of  forming  clear  and  precise 
ideas,  so  that  vivid  and  distinct  impres- 
sions of  the  matter  in  hand  may  remain. 
In  like  manner,  we  should  accustom  our- 
selves to  clear  and  definite  language, 
giving  to  a  word  its  true  and  full  but 
measured  meaning,  that  we  may  be  able 
to  convey  our  ideas  clearly  to  the  minds 
of  others.  When  the  data  have  been 
collected,  and  we  have  succeeded  in  form- 
ing a  clear  idea  of  each,  the  mind  should 
be  instructed  to  balance  them  one  against 
the  other,  and  should  not  be  allowed 
carelessly  to  hasten  to  a  conclusion. 
Again,  we  should  drill  ourselves  to  being 
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able  to  form  a  proportionate  jndgment. 
The  mind  naturally  desires  to  settle  on 
one  thing  or  another,  and  that  with  a 
degree  of  absolutism  which  is  irrational 
and  improper.  In  drawing  a  conclusion 
it  is  very  difficult,  but  not  the  less  nec- 
essarjy  to  make  it  proportionate  to  the 
evidence/  and  in  some  cases  the  exer- 
cise of  tiie  judgment  ought  to  end  in 
absolute  reservation."  In  commending 
these  words  of  Mr.  Faraday  to  the  stu- 
dent;, we  may  add  the  not  less  important 
advice  of  a  distinguished  English  geolo- 
gist, Sir  Henry  La  Beche :  '*  It  can  only 
be  amid  a  thousand  errors,  and  by  a  de- 
termination to  abandon  our  preconceived 
opinions  when  shown  to  be  untenable, 
not  by  pertinaciously  adhering  to  them 
because  we  have  once  adopted  them, 
that  we  can  approximate  toward  the 
truth.  By  strictly  advocating  a  par- 
ticular theory,  prominently  displaying 
the  facts  only  which  appear  to  afford  it 
support,  we  are  in  perpetual  danger  of 
deceiving  ourselves  and  others.  Facts 
of  all  kinds,  whether  in  favor  of  or 
against  our  views,  should  be  honestly 
brought  forward,  in  order  that  those 
whose  opinions  are  unprejudiced  may 
fairly  weigh  the  evidence  adduced."  The 
worfd  has  just  lost  a  man  who  was  re- 
markable for  aj^solute  perfection  of  judg- 
ment; and  we  as  engineers  may  well 
learn  from  the  greatest  of  modem  phil- 
osophers, who  during  twenty  years  of 
intense  labor  pendstently  withheld  his 
judgment,  but  patiently  accumulated  the 
facts  upon  which  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion now  firmly  stands. 

In  all  our  tnunin^  of  ihe  engineering 
student,  it  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  we 
are  not  only  to  give  him  the  best  standard 
information  for  his  future  use,  but  we  are 
also  to  give  him,  as  far  as  possible,  the 

Kwer  of  acquiring  information,  and  of 
owing  how  to  use  it  when  he  gets  it. 
Above  all  we  must  not  narrow  nor  distort 
his  mind  by  partial  training,  so  that  after 
his  studies  are  completed  he  will  have 
to  spend  half  a  dozen  years  in  unwarp- 
ing  it.  We  must  rather  give  his  mind 
that  healthy  elasticity  that  shall  enable 
it  to  maintain  its  true  form  under  all 
conditions.  We  are  not  to  fui-nish  the 
student  with  blue  glasses  nor  with  green 
glasses,  but  with  white  glasses,  through 
which  he  shall  see  things  as  they  are. 
We  should  also  use  every  mtans  to  make 


the  pupil  as  he  progresses  rely  more  and 
more  upon  himself.  It  will,  perhaps,  be 
asked  if  we  expect  to  give  the  student 
anything  that  will  take  the  place  of 
natural  talent.  We  never  can  find  any* 
thing  to  take  the  place  of  hard  work  ^ 
we  never  can  find  anything  to  take  the 
place  of  devotion  to  duty ;  we  never  can 
find  anything  to  take  the  place  of  honesty; 
but  we  can  find  something,  which,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  will  take  the  place  of  natural 
talent,  i.  e.,  artificial  talent  or  education* 
The  number  of  engineers  possessing  any 
very  decided  engineering  genius  is  and 
always  will  be  small.  The  great  mass  of 
the  profession  wtll  always  be,  as  it  always 
has  been,  composed  of  men  of  average 
abihty,  who  rely  largely  upon  a  thorough 
training  for  their  business.  The  engi- 
neering works  in  this  or  in  any  other 
count^  which  show  brilliant  genius  are 
quite  few.  The  greater  part  are  not 
works  of  genius,  but  of  good,  practical, 
business  capacity. 

Suppose  i  should  take  a  young  man  to 
give  him  private  instruction  in  civil  engi- 
neering. How  would  I  go  to  work? 
Would  I  put  Weisbach  or  Bankine  into 
his  hands,  and  tell  him  to  read  those 
books  ?  Not  at  all.  I  would  take  him 
out  with  the  transit  and  level.  I  would 
show  liim  how  the  simplest  things  were 
done,  and  I  would  make  him  do  them 
himself  over  and  over  again  until  he 
knew  the  practical  detail  thoroughly. 
Then  I  would  show  him  the  mathe- 
matical principles  underlying  that  much 
practice  $  and  Httle  by  little  i  would  make 
him  rely  on  himself  for  his  methods  of 
proceeding.  Next  I  would  show  him 
some  of  the  materials  he  is  to  use.  I 
would  take  him  to  the  quarry,  to  the 
brick-kiln,  to  the  rolling  miU  and  the 
foundry,  and  have  him  see  the  process  of 
obtaining  the  matenals  of  construction., 
I  would  show  him  where  and  how  these 
materials  are  employed  in  engineering 
works.  He  should  thus  find  what  tension, 
compression,  cross  strain  and  shearing 
mean.  He  should  see  these  materials 
broken  under  various  conditions.  He 
should  learn  by  inspection  what  the  frac- 
ture of  various  kinds  of  iron  indicates. 
He  should  learn  to  judge  of  the  quality 
of  materials  by  actual  contact  with  these 
things.  Next,  I  would  show  him  how 
these  various  materials  are  combined  in 
engineering  structures,  with  the   appa- 
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ratas  used  in  such  work.  I  would  have 
him  note  carefully  all  of  the  practical  de- 
tails of  building,  the  mixing  of  mortars 
and  cements,  the  laying  of  brick  and 
stone.  I  would  keep  him  ever  on  the 
watch  for  bad  workmanship  and  faulty 
methods.  I  would  be  especially  carefid 
to  call  his  attention  to  any  defective  struc- 
tures, to  any  signs  of  failure,  and  make 
him  ^nd  the  reasons  for  such  defects.  I 
would  have  him  at  every  point  note  care- 
fully the  difference  between  the  methods 
of  the  workman  and  the  methods  of  the 
books.  He  should  find,  what  the  work- 
man rarely,  if  ever  does,  the  reasons  for 
his  methods.  At  the  time  he  is  thus  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  the  facts  of  engi- 
neering, I  would  step  by  step  show  to 
him  the  mechanical  principles  underlying 
those  facts.  I  would  not  bother  him 
^ith  fine-spun  theories  m  regard  to  the 
strength  of  materials,  the  theory  of  elas- 
ticity, or  the  stability  of  structures ;  but 
I  would  show  him  simple  modes  for  doing 
simple  things.  I  would  never  for  a  mo- 
ment let  him  suppose  that  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  a  conflict  between  prac- 
tice and  theory.  I  would  so  train  him 
that  he  should  never  regard  science  and 
art  as  two  separate  things,  but  rather  as 
two  parts  of  one  and  the  same  thing. 
After  he  had  got  steady  on  his  legs,  I 
would  gradually  bring  him  to  see  more 
complex  and  difficult  problems.  I  would 
show  him  plainly  that  many  problems  are 
quite  indeterminate,  and  that  often  a 
purely  empirical  method  of  solving  a 
problem  is  not  only  sufficient,  but  is  better 
than  any  other.  Above  all,  i  would  train 
him  in  such  a  way  that  he  should  learn 
to  know,  as  Lord  Bacon  has  put  it,  ^Hhe 
relative  value  of  knowledges."  Finally,  I 
would  take  every  possible  means  to  make 
him  well  pDised  and  absolutely  honest  in 
judgment. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  deal  with  large 
classes  as  we  would  with  an  individual, 
but  we  can  cert  linly  approach  the  method. 
At  all  events  we  need  not  go  out  of  the 
wav  to  invert  the  mode.  Our  courses  of 
study  assume  all  students  to  be  alike. 
This  is  to  a  certain  extent  necessary ;  but 
as  the  pupil  advances  the  work  may  be 
made  more  and  more  individual,  to  some 
extent :  we  may  thus  fall  in  with  nature 
and  work  with  her,  instead  of  pushing  j 
against  her.  We  must  not  only  be  sure ' 
that  the  right  subject  is  presented  in  the  I 


proper  manner  and  at  the  right  time,  but 
we  must  remember  that  to  have  the 
matter  properly  presented  is  only  half 
the  work.  It  must  also  be  properly  re- 
ceived. The  great  mass  of  students  are 
always  able  to  understand  any  ordinary 
subject  when  it  is  properly  JreSJ 
and  we  must  make  sure  as  we  go  along 
that  the  pupil  actually  gets  what  we  in- 
tend he  should.  No  two  students  are 
alike ;  each  has  his  own  difficulties,  each 
looks  at  a  subject  in  his  own  way;  and 
not  only  is  it  quite  proper  that  he  should, 
but  the  general  progress  of  a  class  is  far 
more  satisfactory  from  this  difference  in 
its  members  than  it  would  be  were  they 
all  alike.  The  result  of  our  course  should 
be  not  so  much  to  have  made  the  student 
read  certain  books,  as  to  make  him  able  to 
do  certain  work.  A  man  may  have 
Weisbach  and  Hankine  by  heart,  and  yet 
know  Uttle  or  nothing  of  engineeri^; 
he  may  apparently  have  a  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  books,  and  yet  have  no 
real  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

We  can  in  teaching  make  a  subject 
repulsive  or  we  can  make  it  attractive. 
There  is  a  vast  difference  between  simply 
hearing  lessons  and  giving  instruction. 
'I'he  duty  of  an  instructor  is  not  merely  to 
unload  all  the  knowledge  he  has  at  the 
student's  door,  never  waiting  to  see  that 
he  takes  it  in  and  uses  it.  We  are  not  to 
regard  the  engineering  student  as  a 
school  boy,  but  we  are  to  take  him  by  the 
hand  and  make  a  companion  of  him. 
There  should  be  always  attraction  be- 
tween the  teacher  and  the  pupil,  never 
repulsion.  The  study  of  civil  engineer* 
ing  cannot  be  made  easy,  but  it  can  be 
cleared  of  unnecessary  obstructions,  and 
I  regard  it  as  a  prominent  part  of  our 
duty  to  do  this.  We  have  got  to  work 
and  to  make  the  student  work ;  but  we 
must  work  along  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance. We  want  our  labor  to  produce 
useful  result,  and  not  to  be  wasted  in 
overcoming  friction. 

We  often  hear  it  stated  that  the 
business  of  the  school  is  not  to  deal  with 
details,  but  with  what  are  somewhat 
vaguely  termed  general  principles.  I 
believe  there  never  was  a  greater  fallacy. 
No  general  principle  can  possibly  be  ap- 
plied to  engineering  construction  except 
by  means  of  practical  details;  and  in 
many  cases  the  details  are  more  im- 
portant than  the  principles.     I   believe 
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that  just  as  engineering  practice  pre- 
ceded engineering  science,  so  in  our 
coarse  of  instruction  we  mnst  have  a  soil 
of  practical  conceptions  in  which  the 
theoretical  plant  can  grow.  To  give  a 
young  man  an  exhaustive  theoretical 
discussion  in  the  school,  and  to  tell  him 
that  by  and  by  he  will  run  across  the 
practical  details,  is  very  much  like  setting 
out  a  plant  upon  a  brick  sidewalk,  and 
trusting  to  luck  to  get  some  earth  about 
its  roots  at  some  future  time.  We  can 
stop  in  the  school  to  study  and  discuss 
details  with  the  student,  but  it  is  not 
the  business  of  an  employer  in  actual 
work  to  instruct  his  assistants,  and  he 
never  does  it.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that 
experience  can  be  taught  in  a  four  years' 
course,  but  there  are  a  great  many  re- 
sults of  experience  that  can  be  pre- 
sented to  the  student  which  will  save  him 
a  vast  deal  of  time  and  trouble,  and  at  the 
same  time  show  him  exactly  what  his 
work  is  like.  There  is  nothing  more  im- 
portant than  that  the  student  should  be 
made  to  see  very  plainly  that  no  me- 
chanical philosopy  whatever  can  be  ap- 
plied to  practice  which  is  not  subject  to 
the  unavoidable  imperfections  of  materials 
and  of  workmanship,  and  I  hold  that  one 
of  the  most  important  things  we  have  to 
do  in  the  school  is  to  show  how  far  the 
contingencies  of  workmanship  limit  the 
applications  of  science.  We  should  make 
the  connection  plain  between  the  science 
of  engineering  and  its  practical  applica- 
tions. We  should  give  the  student  that 
knowledge  of  practical  details  which 
shall  enable  him  to  modify  his  theoreti- 
cal knowledge  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  practice.  For  lack  of  this 
the  student  wastes  his  time,  the  prac- 
titioner blunders  along  without  the  aid 
he  might  have,  and  a  fancied  conflict  ap- 
pears between  two  things,  neither  of 
which  can  do  its  best  without  the  aid  of 
the  other. 

It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  the 
work  of  the  school  is  not  so  much  to  en- 
able a  young  man  to  be  at  once  service- 
able to  his  employer,  or  profitable  to 
himself,  as  to  lay  the  foundation  on  which 
he  can  build  the  highest  professional 
character  hereafter.  This  remark  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  these  two  results 
are  in  some  way  discordant.  If  engi- 
neering is  properly  taught,  there  can  be 
no  possible  conflict  here.    There  is  no 


reason  why  the  same  process  should  not 
produce  both  of  these  results.  There  is 
no  possible  reason  why  the  instruction 
should  not  be  given  with  a  view  to  im- 
n^ediate  usefulness  and  at  the  same  be 
given  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be 
expanded  to  any  desirable  extent. 

There  is  one  point  upon  which  I  am 
very  particular  not  to  be  misunderstood. 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  thought  in  favor  of 
omitting  the  study  of  any  part  of  the 
higher  mathematics.  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  think  that  nothing  should  be 
taught  unless  we  can  see  in  it  some  im- 
mediate use.  I  make  no  objection  to  the 
time  given  in  our  engineering  schools  to 
Descriptive  Geometry.  It  is  of  no  prac- 
tical use.  Very  few  engineers  know  any- 
thing about  it,  and  those  who  do  never 
use  it ;  but  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  best 
studies  we  have  for  discipline,  as  it  de* 
velops  a  faculty  in  the  student  which  is 
reached  in  no  other  way.  The  modem 
languages  again  are  not  essential  for  the 
engineer.  I  know  the  theory  is  that  he 
reads  the  French  and  German  engineer* 
ing  works.  I  know  equally  well  the  fact 
that  he  does  not.  For  all  that  I  regard 
the  study  of  the  modem  languages,  or 
of  any  lim^uage,  as  of  great  importance 
to  all  studente,  and  I  should  value  it  aa 
a  most  useful  part  of  the  education  of 
an  engineer,  though  I  knew  that  he  would 
never  use  it  in  his  lif a 

It  is  very  necessary  that  the  student 
should  be  taught  to  be  careful  about 
little  things,  and  not  to  think  because  he 
may  be  all  right  in  the  matter  of  general 
principles  that  the  details  will  look  out 
for  themselves.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
more  correct,  in  many  cases,  to  say:  Look 
out  for  the  details  and  the  general  prin- 
ciples will  take  care  of  themselves.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  student  should  learn, 
what  is  not  less  important,  when  not  to 
be  exact.  He  should  learn  that  a  lack  of 
method  is  sometimes  preferable  to  too 
much  method;  that  very  often  a  purely 
empirical  mode  is  better  than  any  other. 
It  is  in  many  cases  neither  bad  engineer- 
ing nor  bad  logic  to  assume  a  solution 
for  a  problem  and  verify  it  afterwards.' 
We  might,  perhaps,  make  a  general  rule 
for  finding  the  position  of  a  slope  stake 
in  a  side-bill  cutting,  but  we  can  put  the 
stake  in  by  the  common  mode  of  trial  a 
good  deal  quicker  than  we  could  apply  a 
general  formula. 
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In  laying  ont  our  work  in  the  engi- 
neering school,  it  is  very  important  to 
make  the  course  comprehensive.  We 
owe  this  not  only  to  the  stndents,  but 
also  to  the  school;  for  by  so  doing, 
we  need  not  only  deal  more  fairly  with 
the  young  men,  but  'we  insure  a  more 
steady  supply  of  students,  as  we  make 
the  school  more  independent  of  fluctua- 
tions of  special  departments  of  engi- 
neering business.  Many  of  our  schools 
seem  to  have  assumed  that  the  sub- 
jects of  railroads  and  bridges  cover  the 
whole  field  of  engineering,  and  ignore 
entirely  the  matters  of  hydraulics,  water 
supply  for  cities,  sanitaiy  work,  drain- 
age and  irrigation,  river  and  harbor 
work,  and  other  equally  important 
branches.  Especially  do  the  schools  ap- 
pear to  have  neglected  altogether  any 
endeavor  to  make  of  the  student  a  good 
business  man.  There  can  certainly  be 
no  more  important  exercise  for  the  en- 
gineering pupil  than  the  careful  study 
in  detail  of  well-made  specifications,  of 
contracts,  and  of  the  strictly  business 
portion  of  engineering  operations,  and 
certainly  nothing  has  been  more  com- 
pletely neglected.  We  graduate  young 
men  who  are  more  or  less  familiar  wii£ 
the  mathematics,  chemistry,  physics, 
geology,  astronomy,  but  quite  unable  to 
examine  the  simplest  accounts  of  a  con- 
tractor, or  to  judge  in  any  way  of  the 
economy  with  which  any  work  is  being 
carried  on.  The  power  to  handle  large 
bodies  of  workmen^  and  to  obtain  the 
greatest  useful  result  from  a  given  ex- 
penditure of  money,  is  no  doubt  very 
largely  a  natural  gift;  but  a  very  use- 
ful amount  of  this  power  can  certainly 
be  gained  by  close  study  and  careful 
attention  to  detaU,  and  this  point 
should  at  all  times  be  kept  before  the 
student. 

It  was  easier  in  old  times  to  be  a  noted 
engineer,  when  the  number  engaged  in 
the  business  was  small,  than  at  present, 
when  the  profession  is  large.  We  have 
now  to  supply  a  great  body  of  engineers. 
The  work  of  the  school  is  to  give  a  good 
education  to  the  average  student.  The 
masters  in  the  profession  will  stall  be 
few  and  far  between,  and  either  with  or 
without  the  aid  of  the  school  will  take 
the  prominent  places.  We  must  expect 
now  and  then  to  see  a  genius  arise  supe- 
rior to  all  schools,  who  sets  all  educa- 


tional theories  at  defiance  and  strides  out 
far  in  advance  of  the  best  graduates. 
Teach  as  we  may,  Nature  will  continue 
to  do  as  she  always  has,  graduate  her  fav- 
orite pupils  in  her  own  manner. 

In  deciding  just  what  to  teach  in  the 
engineering  scnool  we  must  remember 
that  we  caunot  teach  everything  in  four 
years.  We  should  devote  that  time  to 
the  more  elementary  things  and  to  the 
more  important  things,  while  the  more 
advanced  but  less  essential  things  should 
be  made  the  subjects  for  a  post- graduate 
course.  In  the  latter  might  come  the 
higher  mechanics,  the  higher  surveying, 
geodesy,  practical  fistronomy,  experi- 
mental physics,  and  the  like,  for  such 
students  as  have  a  taste  for  these  things. 
In  this  part  of  the  course  too,  the  in- 
dividual tastes  of  the  student  may  be  al- 
lowed a  certain  degree  of  control  in  the 
selection  of  studies,  which  is  not  prac- 
ticable, even  if  desirable,  in  the  more 
elementary  part  of  the  course.  I  regard 
this  as  a  solution  of  many  difficulties 
which  have  developed  under  our  present 
system  of  instruction,  which  seems  to  me 
defective  in  attempting  to  crowd  too 
much  and  too  difficult  work  into  a  four 
years*  course  for  a  class  of  students  quite 
young  and  quite  unused  to  higher  tech- 
nical studies. 

In  carrying  out  our  course  of  training 
for  the  young  engineer,  we  are  never  to 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  are  not 
only  to  teach  our  students  to  be  engi- 
neers, but  also  to  be  men.  The  civil  en- 
gineer has  a  connection  with  the  public 
welfare  that  no  other  professional  man 
has.  Quackery  is  more  fatal  in  this  than 
in  any  other  business.  The  hundreds  of 
millions  of  passengers  that  annually 
travel  over  our  railroads  place  their  lives 
in  the  hands  of  the  engineer.  He  is 
bound  to  provide  for  their  safety.  It  is 
his  privilege  and  his  duty  to  do  so.  In 
the  words  of  England's  greatest  engi- 
neer, '*  A  man's  ability  is  a  debt  he  owes 
to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  men."  In  all 
his  labor  the  engineer  should  make  self 
subordinate  to  the  general  good.  It  is 
not  the  business  of  an  engineer  to  erect 
monuments  to  himself  with  his  employ- 
er's money.  That  money  is  given  to 
him  in  trust,  and  to  waste  it  to  gratify 
his  own  pride  is  violating  that  trust 
To  do  the  required  work  in  a  proper 
manner  for  the  least  money  is  what  is  re- 
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quired  of  the  engineer.  The  student 
cannot  too  carefully  study  the  lives  of 
the  older  engineers,  Smeaton  and  Brind- 
ley,  and  Bennie  and  Telford,  and  the 
Stc^hensons  in  England;  Gkiuthey, 
Navier,  Perronet<,  and  Rondelet,  in 
France,  and  Bryant  and  Baldwin,  Jervis 
and  Childe,  Knight  and  Latrobe,  Ged- 
des  and  Wright,  McNeil  and  Whistler, 
and  a  host  of  others  in  this  country. 
Let  him  carefully  study  the  lives,  the 
character  and  the  works  of  these  men, 
and  above  all,  let  him  take  to  heart  these 
words  of  one  of  the  foremost  living 
members  of  the  profession,  a  man  of  whom 
American  engineers  are  justly  proud: 
"What  should  be  our  highest  aim  as 
engineers?  Should  it  be  to  stand  at 
the  head  of  the  profession,  or  to  scrupu- 
lously discharge  the  duties  of  the  posi- 
tions in  which  we  are  placed?  If  the 
former,  then  we  have  many  chances  of 
fiiilure  to  one  of  success,  which  will  so 
often  depend  upon  circumstances  en- 
tirely beyond  our  control.     If  the  latter, 


then  success  depends  upon  ourselves, 
for  it  is  assured  by  a  simple  and  constant 
attention  to  the  requirements  of  each  oc- 
casion as  it  arises."  Engineering  is  no 
less  a  business  than  a  science,  and  the 
most  successful  engineer  will  be  as  much 
a  business  man  as  a  scientific  man.  Our 
roads  and  railroads,  our  locks  and  canals, 
our  bridges  and  tunnels,  our  sanitary 
and  hydraulic  works  throughout  the 
country  have  been  the  result  of  very 
simple  science,  but  of  a  great  deal  of 
practical  skill  and  of  good  sound  busi- 
ness talent 

As  a  science,  engineering  is  a  very 
simple  one;  as  a  business  it  is  often 
exceedingly  complex.  To  train  our 
young  engineers  so  that  they  may  pro- 
duce the  greatest  useful  result  with  the 
least  expenditure  of  money,  it  must 
be  kept  in  mind  that  to  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  more  elementary  sci- 
ence must  be  added  the  most  careful  and 
faithful  attention  to  the  practical  detaOs 
of  engineering  business. 
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By  JOHN  T.  SPRAGUE. 
From  "The  EleotriolAii." 


It  is  generally  considered  that  static 
eleotricity  and  dynamic  electricity  require 
distmet  treatment  The  result  is  that 
few  people  acquire  clear  conceptions  as 
to  both  branches,  and  the  formula  and 
laws  of  the  one  are  apt  to  prove  an  in- 
cumbrance when  studying  the  other.  The 
real  distinction  between  the  two  is,  how- 
ever, nearly  unknown,  and  not  pointed 
out  in  any  of  the  books.  That  distinction 
is  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  qitan- 
tUy  of  static  electricity.  It  is  quite  true 
that  we  have  two  definitions  cf  such  a 
quantity,  but  those  definitions  themselves 
disprove  its  existence  when  studied. 

The  coulomb  appears  to  be  a  unit  of 

2uantii^,  and  it  really  is  so  as  to  dynamic 
Lectriaty.  The  microfarad  appears  to  be 
a  receiver  capable  of  comfortably  holding 
a  quantity  of  electricity  like  a  pint  bottie 
would  a  quantity  of  air,  and  that  in  ratio 
(rf  the  pressures  put  upon  it 

The  coulomb  is,  however,  a  quantity  of 
eleetric  action^  not  necessarily  a  quantity 
of  electricity^  even  of  dynamic  electricity. 


because  its  truth  and  utility  are  equal, 
whether  we  consider  electricity  as  an  en- 
tity, a  flmd,  or  as  merely  a  function, 
of  molecular  or  ethereal  motions  and 
changes.  Its  value  is  fully  definable  as 
a  material,  actual  quantity,  because  it 
releases  a  definite  weight  of  hydrogen 
or  other  substance.  This  gives  it  a  quan- 
titative material  value.  A  micro  coulomb 
is  one-millionth,  and  we  can  bottle  this 
up  in  a  microfantd  and  take  it  out  again. 
Is  that  quite  sure?  Is  it  electricity  we 
have  put  into  our  bottle  t 

What  is  the  microfarad!  The  only 
essential  part  of  it  is  a  dielectric.  The 
coatings  only  serve  as  the  neck  of  the 
bottle,  a  pathway — electrodes.  What^ 
then,  is  a  dielectric  t  It  is  a  substance  in 
which  a  certain  state  of  stress  can  be  pro- 
duced, developing  a  field  of  force;  that 
field  of  force  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is 
produced  by  what  we  call  electricity, 
and  will  give  us  back  the  energy  stored 
up  in  the  stress  as  electricity  again. 
Then  it  may  be  energy  stored  under  par- 
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ticiilar  conditions,  not  electricity,  just  as 
in  secondary  batteries  we  can  store  en- 
ergy in  the  form  of  chemical  affinity  ready 
to  reproduce  electricity. 

The  other  imit  of  electro-static  quan- 
tity is  that  quantity  which,  placed  at  unit 
distance,  repels  an  equal  similar  quantity 
with  unit  force.  But  the  very  definition 
tells  us  that  this  is  a  quantity  of  a  force ; 
it  is  simply  the  reaction  of  the  ^*  field  of 
force  "  existing  between  the  two  elec- 
trodes. 

Returning  to  our  bottie  of  air,  we  find 
in  it  two  things,  a  "  quantity,"  the  air 
itself — ^a  "pressure"  exerted  oy  the  air. 
Are  not  these  the  two  things  we  find  in 
electricity — a  something  definable  as  a 
« quantity"  m  dynamic  electricity,  which 
something  exerts  a  "  static  pressure,"  re- 
lated to  the  energy  charged  upon  the 
^* field  of  force"  generated  in  that  air? 
In  this  case,  however,  the  air  itself  plays 
the  double  part ;  in  electricity,  whether 
there  be  a  quantity  of  it  having  existence 
or  not,  it  needs  another  substance,  the 
dielectric,  to  store  the  energy,  which, 
however,  it  may  be  said,  corresponds  to 
the  material  of  the  containing  bottie. 

The  diEftinction  drawn  does  not  depend 
on  the  analogv,  for  this  always  fails  at 
some  point.  The  point  itself  is  that  the 
phenomena  of  static  electricity  are  re- 
lated, not  to  quantities  of  electricity,  but 
to  energy  operating  in  a  field  of  force ; 
whenever  *'  quantity  "  comes  into  play,  as 
in  discharge,  we  are  no  longer  dealing 
with  static,  but  with  dynamic  electricity. 
To  make  this  clear  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider some  of  the  actions  which  occur. 

According  to  the  mathematical  theory 
of  electricity,  current,  &c.,  discharge, 
Ac.,  are  due  simply  to  difference  of  po- 
tential, the  actual  position  of  the  two 
points  on  what  we  may  call  the  '*  scale 
of  potential  '*  having  no  influence.  .  This 
is,  of  course,  analogous  to  currents  gen- 
erated in  a  column  of  water,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  "  scale  of  potential ;" 
such  a  current  issues  from  any  point  in 
the  column  as  is  due  to  the  head  of  water 
above  that  point,  however  high  up  in  the 
scale  it  may  be  itself. 

The  same  effect  will  arise  between  two 
points  in  an  electric  circuit,  whether 
those  points  are  at  +  15  and  +  5  poten- 
tial as  regards  zero,  and  though  both  of 
them  have  free  +  charges,  as  would  oc- 


cur between  two  points  at  4-  5  and  —  S, 
with  equal  free  +  and  —  charges.  The 
facts  are,  of  course,  true,  and  for  some  of 
the  purposes  of  calculation,  the  theoiy 
has  its  advantages.  But  the  theoiy  ia 
not  true  as  a  fact  of  nature.  The  water 
analogy  itself  disproves  it;  the  column 
of  water  below  the  point  at  which  cur- 
rent passes  is  inert,  it  is  not  in  the  cir- 
cuit The  same  is  the  case  with  the 
electric  circuit.  It  is  true  that  we  can 
have  two  Leyden  jars  charged  to  such 
differences,  with  their  external  coatings 
connected  together,  as  will  represent  me 
scale  of  potential,  the  external  coatings 
being  the  -h  and  —  But  then  we  may 
connect  the  junction  of  the  external  coat- 
ings to  the  theoretical  zero  of  potential, 
the  earth,  and  no  current  will  pass.  The 
analogy  to  the  opening  in  the  column  of 
water  fails.  But  why  ?  Simply  because 
we  have  two  distinct  inductive  circuits. 
Each  jar  is  complete  in  itself,  just  as  a 
battery  cell  is.  We  can  discharge  the 
jars  singly,  just  as  we  can  take  current 
singly  from  two  cells  joined  in  series,  ox 
we  can  dischargee  them  in  series  with  the 
effect  due  to  the  sum  of  the  potentials, 
just  as  we  can  use  the  cells. 

In  fact,  each  jar,  L  <;.,  each  inductive 
circuit,  has  its  own  scale  of  potential,  of 
which  the  —  is  at  zero.  The  theoretical, 
or  earth  zero,  is  a  mere  artificial  inven- 
tion for  purposes  of  calculation;  it  is 
precisely  the  same  with  the  column  of 
water.  The  total  height  of  the  colunu^ 
has  no  actual  relation  to  the  result,  and 
the  zero  is  not  the  earth's  level  (in  fact, 
if  anywhere,  it  would  be  at  the  earth's 
center);  but  for  each  current  the  real 
zero  is  the  point  at  which  it  issues. 

To  meet  the  fact  thilt  no  discharge  will 
occur  at  the  common  junction  to  "earth," 
although  that  junction  is  at  +  potential^ 
the  other  artificial  doctrine  of  bound 
electricity  is  invented.  The  free  charge 
on  the  inner  coatings  dissimulates  an 
equal  quantity  on  the  corresponding 
outer  coating ;  but  what  is  the  use  of  this 
complication  when  the  case  is  absolately 
analogous  to  that  of  the  two  galvanic 
cells?  As  long  as  the  cells  are  open, 
they  are  under  identical  conditions  with 
the  charged  jars  ;  in  both  there  is  a 
break  of  connection — an  inductive  circuit 
between  the  poles,  which  the  force  cannot 
break  down.     Under  these  circumstances 
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we  can  insulate  the  jars,  either  connected 
or  separate,  and  we  can  give  them  ^free 
charge.  Bat  what  is  this  but  adding  a 
third  inductiye  circuit?  We  can  even 
charge  the  external  coatings  +  or  — ^ 
but  in  so  doing  we  simply  make  the  out- 
side surfaces  the  one  coatmg  to  the  air  of 
the  room  to  which  the  other  coating  is 
the  surrounding  surface.  We  can  even 
put  opposite  free  charges  on  the  two  jars 
in  the  same  manner,  and  we  can  make 
these  charges  either  the  same  or  the 
opposite  of  the  charges  which  their  inner 
surfaces  bear  as  regards  the  inner  coat- 
ings. 

All  this  becomes  perfectly  clear  when 
we  examine  each  separate  inductive  cir- 
cuit as  we  should  the  circuits  of  currents, 
which  every  one  knows  may  be  abso- 
lutely distinct  though  they  all  unite  at  a 
common  point,  or  even  traverse  some 
part  of  a  common  conductor. 

We  may  now  contrast  and  compare  the 
two  orders  of  electric  circuits. 

The  conductive  circuit  consists  of  mat- 
ter which  allows  electrical  action  to  take 
place  in  the  form  of  current,  or  we  may 
say  it  permits  electricity  to  pass.  It  does 
so  in  quantities  related  to  the  electromo- 
tive force,  to  the  conducting  capacity  o£ 
the  material  substance,  and  in  producing 
current  the  electricity  expends  energy. 

The  inductive  circuit  consists  of  mat- 
ter which  does  not  transmit  electricity, 
but  admits  of  the  formation  of  a  field  of 
force  manifested  as  charge  at  its  oppo- 
site sides.  Such  '' charge"  is  propor- 
tional to  the  potential,  to  the  inductive 
capacity  of  the  material  called  the  dielec- 
tnc,  imd  in  producing  charge  the  elec- 
tricity expends  energy. 

It  will  be  better  now  to  present  [the 
relations  in  parallel  columns: 


Induetine. 

Reciprocal  of 
c  o  n  d  u  c  t  ive 
capacity. 

Charge. 

Potential  in 
Volts. 

Resistance. 

Inversely  as 
the  severu  re- 
sistances. 


Lines  of  forces 
under  stress. 


BeHeta/nee, 


is  the 


I 


is  as 


I 


Square  of 
charge  in  unit 
or  equal  resist- 
ance. 


£ 

Charge  g=Q 


inversely  as 
1     divides 
I     among 
several 
circuits. 

is  related  to 

^  and  depend- -{ 

ent  on      i 

Energy,   or 
Work. 


is  as 


Oonduetiee, 

reciprocal  of 
conducting 
capacity. 

Current 

electromot  ive 
force  in  volts. 

resistance. 

inversely  as  the 
several  resist- 
ances. 

lines  of  equiva- 
lent molecules 
forming 
chains. 


square  of  cur^ 
rent  in  unH 
or  equal  resist- 
ance. 


FORICUUB. 


E 


Current  ^=C 


Potential  QxR=E    Electromotive  force  Ok 

R=E 


E 
Resistance  t:^=R 


E 
ResLstance  n=^ 


Static. 

Energy  poten- 
Ual;  stored  in 
a  field  of 
force,  as  stress 
in  a  dielectric 

IndweU/ee. 

Area  of  dielec- 
trie.  Spec 
ind.  capacity 
of  dielectric. 


Electricity,  Dynamic, 

energy  kinetic; 
acting  in  a 
cond  u  c  t  i  n  g 
path  along 
m  ol ecular 
chains. 


means 


Capacity. 


varies  as 


Thickness.        inversely  as 


CondticHte, 

area  of  conduc- 
tor. Specific 
conductiv  i  t  y 
of  material. 

length. 


As  to  the  capacity,  the  specific  induo- 
tive  capacity  is  measured  in  its  owft 
terms,  by  the  charge  received  under  unit 
potential  by  a  unit  dimension,  as,  for 
instance,  a  square  foot  of  1  mil.  in  tliidb* 
ness  of  the  material.  Specific  conduct- 
ing power  is  usually  and  most  conve- 
niently measured  as  a  resistance  of  a  unit 
dimension,  such  as  a  wire  1  foot  long 
and  1  circular  mil,  in  area.  Resistance 
and  capacity  being  reciprocals  of  each 
other,  it  is  indifferent  under  which  term 
it  is  measured. 

The  influence  of  thickness  of  dielectric 
is  taken  here  under  its  simplest  form,  as 
a  plate  whose  area  vastly  exceeds  its 
thickness,  which  is  practically  in  the 
form  of  concentric  spheres  of  very  large 
radius.  This  is  correct,  not  only  because 
it  is  simple,  but  because  the  comparison 
is  really  to  be  made  between  the  areas 
which  would  transmit  a  unit  of  current 
or  take  up  the  same  unit  as  charge,  and 
this  latter  area  is  many  million  fold  in  the 
dielectric  what  it  is  in  the  conductor. 
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RETAINING  WALLS. 

By  B.  SHBRMAN  GOULP. 
Oontrlbated  to  Yah  Nostbakd^b  BNonmRxxe  Maoazihs. 


The  title  of  this  paper  may  draw  a 
Bmile— or  perhaps  a  sigh— from  the  read- 
ers  of  Van  Nostband's  Magazine,  as  their 
eye  falls  upon  the  familiar  words.  Ad d  in- 
deed it  might  well  seem  that  but  little  is 
left  to  be  said  upon  what  has  become  one 
of  the  threadbare  topics  of  engineering 
literature.  Still,  in  spite  of  all  that  has 
been  written  upon  the  subject,  if  we  were 
asked  to  mention  an  author  to  whom  one 
could  go  for  full  and  intelligible  informa- 
tion respecting  the  calculation  and  gen- 
eral rationale  of  retaining  walls,  what 
name  should  we  give  ? 

Without  further  expanding  our  pre- 
amble, we  will  at  once  state  that  a  very 
excellent  work  has  recently  appeared 
from  the  press  of  I.  Baudry,  in  which  the 
matter  is  treated  with  such  marked  abil- 
ity, that  we  feel  it  almost  a  duty  to  con- 
sign some  of  its  most  useful  teachings  to 
the  pages  of  this  Magazine,  as  the  best 
means  of  making  them  known  to  Amer- 
ican engineers. 

This  work  is  entitled  ^^Studes  thich 
rigaes  et  pratiques  sur  les  murs  de  muU- 
nement  et  Usponts  et  'idaduea  en  magonne- 
rie^par  J.  Dubosque.'* 

The  author  'establishes,  and  we  here 
repeat  for  convenience  of  reference,  the 
following  well-known  fundamental  form- 
ula: 


U^---^h^tg^l 


Mk= 


nhx* 


in  which  Q  represents  the  thrust  of  the 
earth ;  <^  the  unit  weight  of  the  earth  ; 
A  the  height  of  the  wall  and  sustained 
bank;  a  the  angle  which  the  natural 
dope  makes  with  the  vertical,  and  Mq 
the  overtuming  moment  of  Q.  Mk 
represents  the  resisting  moment  of  a 
vertical  wall,  of  which  x  is  t!ie  uniform 
thickness  and  n  the  unit  weight  of  the 
material  of  which  it  is  composed.  He 
then  puts 


Mk=2Mq, 

using  a  safety  factor  of  2.    From  this  last 
relation,  he  draws 


X 


^hgtTjY 


^n 


He  simplifies  this  formtda  by  giving  to 
the  Oreek  letters  their  approved  approx- 
imate values.  He  gives,  first,  to  6  the 
value  of  106  lbs.  per  cu.  ft.,  and  to  nr,  the 
value  of  137  lbs.  per  cu.  ft. ;  this  gives 

-  =  0. 773.    Assuming,  first,  a = 46°  (slope 

of  1  to  1)  he  finds,  a;=0.3A. 

Next,  assuming  a=56''18'30"  (slope  of 
1.6  to  1)  and  taking  the  corresponding 
practical  value  of  <^=112  lbs.  per  cu.  ft 

which  gives  -  =0.82  (nearly)  be  finds 

a:=0.4A, 
averaging  x = 0.36A. 

This,  Mr.  Dubosque  gives  as  the  prop- 
er thickness,  expressed  in  terms  *of 
height,  for  ordinary  vertical  walls  witlv 
out  surcharge.  We  may  venture  a  little 
further  in  the  path  of  simplification,  fmd 
write  his  general  'formula  for  snob  waUs 

Further  on,  he  solves  the  three  funda- 
mental formulas  given  above,  in  terms  of 
A.  Thus,  using  values  for  a  and  6  cor- 
responding to  a  slope  of  1.6  to  1,  he  finds 

Q=16A', 

Mq=6.4A», 

and,  using  the  maximum  value  of  2;=0  4Ay 

Mk=176/4»  11A». 

Dividing  one  by  the  other, 

11 


6.4 


=2+, 


he  recovers  his  proposed  factor,  2,  of 
safety. 

This  vertical  wall,  with  uniform  thick- 
ness equal  to  -^th  of  its  height^  and  sus- 
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taining  a  bank  of  earth  of  equal  height, 
having  a  natural  slope  of  1.6  horizontal 
to  1  vertical,  the  weight  of  the  earth  be- 
ing 82  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  masonry, 
and  including  a  factor  of  safety  of  2,  he 
calls  the  "  typical  wall."  Any  other  wall, 
of  whatever  shape,  having  a  resisting 
moment  equivalent  to  that  of  this  type, 
will  fulfil  the  requirements  of  safety,  bar- 
ring, of  course,  exceptional  densities  and 
dopes. 

This  forms  the  key  to  Mr.  Dubosque^s 
method.  Any  required  dimension  of  a 
wall  of  given  section  is  obtained,  by  put- 
ting the  moment  of  such  wall  of  the 
above  (or  any  given)  thickness,  in  such 
form  that  the  required  dimension  shall 
be  the  only  unknown  quantity. 

Thus,  let  it  be  required  to  design  a 
wall  having  an  exterior  batter,  of  given 
height,  and  given  top  thickness.  The 
unblown  and  required  value  is  then  that 
of  the  bottom  thickness.  Assume  a  ver- 
tical wall,  of  equal  height,  with  an  uni- 
form thickness  equal  to  E,  offering  the 
necessary  resisting  moment  Let  B  rep- 
resent the  required  bottom  thickness  of 
proposed  wall,  and  b  its  given  top  thick- 
ness. The  readiest  way  to  obtain  the 
resisting  moment  of  proposed  wall  is 
probably  to  calculate  it  as  if  vertical, 
with  uniform  thickness  equal  to  B,  and 
then  deduct  moment  of  triangle  having  a 
height  equal  to  /i,  and  a  base  equal  to 
B— 6.  The  moment  of  the  equivalent, 
given,  vertical  wall  of  thickness  E  being 


E«A 

2  ' 


we 


^       B'A    (B-ft)'     .     E*A 


whence 


B=-*+^V 


2 


**+2E', 


or 


B= --,+0.866  Vy  +  2E'. 


/' 


A  numerical  example  is  given,  in  which 
it  is  required  to  transform  a  vertical  wall 
5  meters  high,  with  uniform  thickness  of 
1^.35,  into  one  of  equal  height  and  equal 
stability  having  a  top  thickness  of  O'^^GO, 
vertical  back,  and  battering  face.  These 
data  give  B=l*'^43.  It  will  be  observed 
that  ttiis  transformation  of  section,  while 
leaving  the  stability  unimpaired,  occa- 
sions an  economy  of  25  per  cent  in  ma- 
terial. 

The  same  principle  is  used  in  investi- 


gating the  subject  of  counterparts,  or 
buttresses.  It  is  known  that  a  consider- 
able economy  of  material  may  be  effected 
by  building  a  light  wall  reinforced  by 
buttresses,  which  may  be  placed  either 
against  the  face  or  back  of  the  wall.  The 
former  is  the  more  advantageous  position 
for  them,  as  they  there  oppose  most  ef&- 
caciously  the  overiiuming  moment  of  the 
earth  pressure ;  placed  against  the  back, 
they  have  the  advantage  of  not  encroach- 
ing upon  available  space,  and  of  cutting 
up  the  earth  prism  resting  against  the 
wall.  One  of  the  principle  objections  to 
placing  them  at  the  back  of  the  wall  is, 
that  the  earth  pressure  tends  to  tear  the 
rest  of  the  wall  away  from  them,  whereas 
in  the  case  of  an  exterior  position,  the 
wall  is  pressed  against,  instead,  of  from 
them. 

The  required  data  in  regard  to  coun- 
terforts are,  their  distance  apart,  their 
thickness,  the  thickness  of  the  intervening 
wall  or  ''  mask  "  (as  Mr.  Dabosque  terms 
it)  and  the  amount  of  their  projection  be- 
yond the  mask.  Of  these,  all  but  the 
last  are  determined  from  the  successful 
practice  of  the  best  constructors.  Mr^ 
Dubosque  gives:  distance  between  two 
adjacent  counterforts,  in  the  clear,  8 
meters  (say  10  feet);  thickness  of  each 
counterfort,  1  meter  (say  3'  4") ;  thickness 
of  mask,  from  -^  to  4-  of  the  height  We 
have  now  only  to  determine  Xy  the  pro- 
jection  of  the  counterfort. 

Beferring  to  the  figure  we  will  con- 
sider the  section  of  wall  contained  be- 
tween  the  planes  AB  and  CD,  situated  4 
meters  apart.  And  first,  to  calculate  the 
moment  of  the  portion  of  mask  abcdL 
The  height  of  the  wall  will  be  always 
represented  by  h,  and  the  thickness  of  the 

mask  by  -.  The  weight  of  the  mask  abed  is 
P(aftcrf)=— x;rA. 

Its  lever  arm  is  ^  +^.    Its  moment  is 

2c 

therefore 

MK(aJc^)=— X^Ax^g^  +  «) 

4A*        ih        \ 

The  weight  of  the  counterfort  efgh  is 
V{efgh)^7Chx. 
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X 


Its  lever  arm  is  ^,  and  its  moment 


X 


«• 


The  Bom  of  these  two  moments  is,  for 
a,  section  4  meters  in  length, 

4Ar       /h 


x^(§l  +  ^)  +  ^4 


wbioh,  reduced  to  the  nnit  of  one  meter, 
becomes 

h*        ih        \        -«• 

pairing  this  equal  to    the   resisting 
moment  of  the  ^ploal  wall,  we  obtain 

A'        /A         \       .«»       0.4'., 


factor  of  from  5  to  6.  That  is,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  mask  may  be  diminished  to  ^ 
or  \  of  the  height  of  the  wall.  Using  5 
as  the  value  of  o,  and  considering  only 
the  positive  sign  of  the  radical,  we  obtain 
the  simplified  value  of  as, 

A 
*=? 

If  we  adopt  a  slope  of  1  to  1  and  take 
the  corresponding  value  of  6^  we  obtain, 
calculating  as  before,  but  using  the  min- 
imum  value  of  0.3A  for  the  thickness  of 
tibe  equivalent  vertical  wall,  we  get,  in 
round  numbers, 

h 

Calculations  for  interior  counterforts 
are  made  in  a  similar  manner.   The  same 


8«etioii  on  A.B. 


This  equality  takes  the  shape  of  the 
following  equation  of  the  2d  degree : 

,    8A       /4A'     ^  .,     ^  .A     ^ 
aj*  + —a;  +  ^_  -  0.4' X  4A' j =0, 


whence 

4A. 

05= ± 

C 


♦/0--{^--'x"-). 


which  becomes,  after  reduction  and  sim- 
plification, 

a;=^(-.4±  \/l24- 0.64c"). 

This  equation  shows  that  as  o  increases 
the  thickness  of  the  mask  diminishes,  the 
value  of  X  increases,  and  the  total  cube 
of  masonry  diminishes.  There  is  there- 
fore an  economic  advantage  in  increasing 
c  as  2ar  as  possible.  As  we  have  just 
seen,  experience  gives  a  value  to  this 


figures  will  answer  for  this  case  if  we 
consider  the  earth  placed  on  the  opposite 
side.  The  value  of  the  symbol  remaining 
the  same,  we  have,  in  the  case  of  a  slope 
of  1.5  to  1,  and  a  typical  wall  of  thickness 
0.4A,  a  value  for  x^ 


«=-(-!  ±  V0.64/?'- 3), 


whence,  in  round  ntunbers,  a;=o- 

For  a  natural  slope  of  earth  of  .1  to  1, 
using  the  same  data  as  for  the  similar 
case  with  exterior  counterforts,  we  get, 
in  round  numbers, 

A 

As  regards  sliding,  the  familiar  assnr- 
ance  is  repeated  that  a  wall  secure  agunst 
overthrow  is  thereby  secure  against  slid- 
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ing.  Thus  the  force  provocative  of 
sliding  is  Q=16V;  the  resistance  to 
same  is  the  weight  of  the  wall  multiplied 
by  the  coefficient  0.76  of  friction.  The 
resistance  to  sliding  of  the  typical  wall  is 
therefore  41.6A*.  The  factor  of  safety  is 
therefore  given  by  the  relation 


41.6 
16 


=2,60. 


There  is  besides,  the  cohesion  of  the 
mortar,  intentionally  neglected. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  in  this 
paper  we  have  given  the  numerical  values 
of  Q,  M<^  and  M^^  ui  pounds,  per  running 
foot  of  wall  or  bank,  whereas  in  the 
original  they  are  naturally  in  kilogrammes 
per  running  meter.  For  purposes  of 
comparison  it  might  be  convenient  to  re- 
duce their  numerical  coefficients  to  a 
BixKq>ler,  imaginarv  unit,  which  we  can 
do  by  diriding  them  all  by  5.4.     This 


would  give  very  nearly  the  following  re- 
lations : 

Thrust  or  horizontal  component  of  earth 
pressure, 

Q=3V. 

Overturning  moment  of  same, 

Mq=1/*». 

Resisting  moment  of  typical  wall. 

The  above  is  a  rapid  sketch  of  a  few 
noteworthy  features  of  the  admirable 
work  of  Mr.  Dubosque,  in  so  far  as  it  re- 
lates to  a  certain  class  of  retaining  walls. 
The  sections  devoted  to  the  different 
varieties  of  surcharging  to  which  a  wall 
may  be  subjected,  the  practical  observa- 
tions upon  the  construction  of  retaining 
walls,  and  the  entire  second  part  of  the 
volume  which  relates  to  arches,  piers 
and  abutments,  are  left,  necessarily,  un- 
noticed. 
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In  the  midst  of  the  grave  crisis  which 
has  arisen  in  connection  with  Egyptian 
affidrs,  the  Panama  Canal  question  seems 
to  have  quite  lost  its  hold  on  the  public 
attention.  That  such  should  be  the  case 
is  perfectly  natural.  At  the  present 
time  the  difficulties  in  which  we  fmd 
ourselves  involved  in  the  East  are  not 
to  be  compared  with  the  more  problemat- 
ical dangers  that  are  looming  in  the 
West.  In  the  one  case  they  are  only  too 
definite  and  real ;  in  the  other  they  exist 
merely  on  paper ;  and,  while  one  ques- 
tion is  being  decided  by  the  sword,  the 
other  still  forms  a  subject  for  the  diplo- 
matist's pen.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  small 
nnportance  which  the  Panama  Canal  af- 
bar  seems  now  to  possess,  in  comparison 
^th  the  Egyptian  difficulty,  it  is  by  no 
means  unlikely  that  the  day  will  arrive — 
and  that  at  no  distant  date — ^when  the 
case  wiU  be  otherwise,  and  when  the 
former  will  become  a  question  of  the  ut- 
most gravity. 

As  regards  the  possibility  of  construct- 
ing the  Canal  there  seems  now  to  be  no 
room  for  reasonable  doubt  It  appears 
to  be  simply  a  question  of  money,  and, 
looking  to  the  facility  with  which  the 


means  for  carrying  out  large  undertak- 
ings of  this  class  are  raised  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  it  becomes  tolerably  clear  that 
the  project  is  by  no  means  such  a  chim- 
era as  some  of  its  objectors  have  sup- 
posed. •  The  indomitaole  M.  de  Lesseps 
is  fully  convinced  of  the  practicability  of 
the  scheme,  and  he  has  thus  far  experi- 
enoed  no  difficulty  in  imparting  a  ^are 
of  his  own  confidence  to  those  who  can 
provide  the  sinews  of  war.  Ample 
means  are  forthcoming  for  the  prelimin- 
ary  operations,  and  these  are  being  ao- 
tively  pushed  forward.  Contracts  of 
considerable  magnitude  have  been  en- 
tered into  for  constructing  the  Colon 
end  of  the  Canal,  a  large  stock  of  con- 
tractor's plant  is  being  accumulated  at 
various  points,  and  M.  de  Lesseps  as- 
sures the  shareholders  that  withm  the 
next  seven  years  his  scheme  will  have  be- 
come an  accomplished  fact  He  con- 
tends that  the  physical  difficulties  of  the 
undertaking  have  been  greatly  exagger- 
ated, that  much  of  what  was  supposed 
to  be  hard  rock  is  found  to  be  soft  earth, 
that  the  climate  is  not  unhealthy,  and 
that  the  tradition  which  places  tbe  bones  of 
a  Chinamen  beneath  every  sleeper  on  the 
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Panama  Bailwaj  is  all  idle  nonsense.  Of 
course,  some  flJlowance  must  be  made 
for  the  naturally  roseate  Tiews  and  state- 
ments of  those  who  have  to  induce  capi- 
talists to  advance  the  sum  of  £24,000,- 
000  which  the  Canal  is  to  cost;  but 
when  this  has  been  done  there  seems  to 
be  no  ground  for  regarding  the  scheme 
as  other  than  feasibie,  or  for  supposing 
that  the  completion  of  the  work  is  a 
question  too  remote  to  call  for  serious 
consideration  at  the  present  time. 

The  practicabiHty  of  M.  de  Lesseps' 
scheme  is  not,  however,  the  question 
with  which  this  coimtry  is  immediately 
concerned.  A  more  serious  matter  for 
consideration  is  to  be  found  in  the  ex- 
traordinary pretensions  which  have  been 
put  forward  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  with  regard  to  the  control 
of  the  Canal  when  the  work  has  been 
completed.  Certainly  these  have  as- 
sxuned  a  somewhat  more  moderate  tone 
during  the  last  twelve  months ;  but,  so 
far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  correspond- 
ence which  has  thus  far  been  made  pub- 
lic, the  subject  is  one  on  which  the  views 
of  the  two  Governments  are  still  widely 
divergent.  As  a  diplomatist  Mr.  Fre- 
linghuysen  is  considerably  in  advance  of 
Mr.  Blaine.  The  tone  of  this  gentleman's 
remarkable  dispatch  of  June,  1881,  can 
hardly  be  termed  conciliatory,  or  be  re- 
garded as  likely  to  lead  to  a  satisfactory 
sohition  of  a  difficult  and  debatable 
question.  To  open  the  ball  by  talking 
in  grandiose  style  of  the  possessions  of 
the  United  States  on  the  Pacific  coast 
*'  Imperial  in  extent  and  extraordinary  in 
growth" — to  completely  ignore  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  of  1850,  which 
gave  England  a  voice  in  the  ques- 
tion of  an  interoceauic  canal,  and  to  say 
that  for  her  to  attempt  to  supplement 
the  treaty  made  in  1846  between  the 
United  states  and  Colombia  (formerly 
New  Granada)  would  necessarily  be  re- 
garded as  *'an  uncalled-for  intrusion," 
and  that  any  step  taken  by  the  European 
Powers  for  the  purpose  of  guaranteeiug 
the  neutrality  of  the  Canal  would  be 
deemed  to  possess  ''  the  nature  of  an  al- 
liance against  the  United  States,'^  was 
perhaps  not  the  best  way  of  laying  the 
foundation  for  a  mutual  and  harmonious 
undertaking.  At  the  time  of  composing 
this  dispatch  Mr.  Blaine  seems  to  have 
been  unaware  of  the  existence  of   the 


Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty.  He  subsequently 
became  better  informed,  and  both  he  and 
his  successor  in  office  have  addressed 
themselves  to  the  task  of  showing  the  ad- 
visability—or  rather  of  pointing  out, 
from  the  American  point  of  view,  the 
necessity  of  setting  the  provisions  of 
this  Convention  on  one  side.  In  No- 
vember last,  Mr.  Blaine  stated  that  his 
Government  would  not  "  consent  to  per- 
petuate any  treaty  impeaching  its  rightful 
and  long-established  claim  to  priority  on 
the  American  Continent,"and  that  they  re- 
garded '^  the  csmal  question  as  solely  an 
American  one."  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  has 
adopted  a  somewhat  less  defiant  tone, 
and  has  endeavored  to  show  that  the 
United  States  are  warranted,  by  princi- 
ples of  justice  as  well  as  by  those  of  ex- 
pediency, in  insisting  on  the  abrogation 
of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  compact  He 
contends  that  England  has  infringed  the 
contract  in  question  by  colonizing  Belize 
in  opposition  to  the  agreement  that 
neither  party  should  colonize  or  fortify 
in  the  locality  and  that,  since  England 
has  seen  fit  to  set  this  condition  on  one 
side,  the  United  States  are  fully  war- 
ranted in  regarding  the  1  reaty  as  alto- 
gether void.  He  further  maintains  that 
the  arrangement  in  which  England  took 
part  in  1850  was  made  with  a  view  to 
the  possible  construction  of  a  Canal  by 
the  Nicaragua  route,  and  not  by  way  of 
Panama,  whilst  the  United  States,  by 
virtue  of  the  Treaty  with  Colombia,  guar- 
anteed the  route  of  the  Panama  Railway 
from  sea  to  sea.  Mr.  Frelinghuysen 
states  that, 

*' Should  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
after  obtaining  the  consent  thereto  of 
the  States  of  Colombia,  claim  under  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  the  right  to  join 
the  States  in  the  protection  of  the  exist- 
ing Panama  Railway,  or  any  future 
Panama  Canal,  the  United  States  would 
submit  that  experience  has  shown  that 
no  such  joint  protectorate  is  requisite, 
and  that  the  Clayton-Bulwer  1'reaty  is 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
of  1846  with  New  Granada  while  it  ex- 
ists, which  Treaty  obliges  the  United 
States  to  afford,  and  secures  to  it  the 
sole  protectorate  of  any  transit  by  the 
Panama  route.  If  Great  Britain  still 
claimed  the  right  to  join  in  the  protect- 
orate, the  United  States  would  then  de- 
termine whether  the  Treaty  stipulations 
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proposed  by  Great    Britain  regulating 

that  joint  protectorate,  were  jast ;  and 

if  so,  whether  the  length  of  time  during 

which  Qreat  Britain  has  recognized  the 

protectorate  of  the  States    in  Panama 

under    the  Treaty  with  New  Granada, 

has,  or    has    not,    relieved   the    Uuited 

States  from  any  obligation  to  accept  a 

proposal  from  that  Gk)Temment  to  join 

in  a  guarantee." 

*  «         «  4e         «         ♦         * 

'*  The  United  States  esteem  themselves 
competent  to  refuse  to  afford  their  pro- 
tection jointly  with  Great  Britain,  to  any 
other  Company  than  that  possessing  the 
original  grant  from  Nicaragua ;  and  they 
hold  themselves  free  hereafter  to  protect 
any  interoceanic  communication  in  which 
they  or  their  citizens  may  become  inter- 
ested, in  such  a  way  as  the  treaties  with 
local  Sovereign  Powers  may  warrant  and 
their  interest  may  require." 

There  can  be  no  question  that  Mr. 
Frelinghuysen  is  conducting  his  coun- 
try's case  with  much  greater  skill  than 
was  displayed  by  his  predecessor;  but 
the  gist  of  his  argument,  like  that  of  Mr. 
Blaine's,  amounts  simply  to  the  conten- 
tion that  the  United  States  regard  the 
Panama  Canal  question  as  one  exclusive- 
ly their  own,  and  that,  whatever  past 
Treaties  may  say  on  the  subject, they  do  not 
intend  to  allow  any  European  Power  to 
have  a  voice  in  its  future  control,  'i'he 
United  States  cannot  think  of  trusting  to 
any  general  guarantee  of  neutrality,  but  a 
guarantee  by  themselves  and  Colombia 
is,  we  are  told,  an  entirely  different  affair. 

That  the  Clayton- Bui  wer  Treaty  gives 
England  a  direct  claim  to  share  in  the 
protectorate  of  the  Canal  must  be  plain 
to  any  man  who  understands  the  English 
language.  But  England's  claim  to  con- 
sideration in  the  matter  does  not  rest 
solely  on  the  wording  of  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  convention.  The  value  of  most 
treaties  is  much  more  apparent  than  real. 
They  usually  retain  their  efScacy  only  so 
long  as  both  the  contracting  parties  are 
willing  to  abide  by  them,  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  case  in  point  forms  no  ex 
ception  to  the  general  rule.  However, 
in  discussing  the  issue  now  at  stake,  the 
English  Government  can  afford  to  leave 
past  arrangements  out  of  the  question,  if 
necessary,  and  base  their  claim,  as  the 
United  States  seem  inclined  to  do,  on 
the  ground  of  present  right  and  expedi- 
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ency.  The  States  Government  appear 
to  think  that  the  extent  of  their  posses- 
sions on  the  Pacific  coast  warrants  them 
in  claiming  the  entire  control  of  the 
Panama  route,  but  England  is  not  alto- 
gether unjustified  in  urging  considera- 
tions of  this  kind  as  reasons  why  she 
should  have  a  voice  in  the  matter.  She 
too  has  possessions  of  considerable  im- 
portance at  vfitrious  points  on  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans,  and, 
what  is  of  less  consequence,  so  far  as  the 
Panama  route  is  concerned,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  if  the  Canal  were  completed, 
the  proportion  of  British  to  United 
States  tonnage  which  would  pass  through 
would  be  about  three  or  four  to  one. 

There  are  several  reasons   why  the 
United  States  should  wish  to  have  the 
complete   management  of   the    Panama 
Canal.    As  a  matter  of  fact  the  whole 
scheme  seems  to  be  viewed  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  disfavor  by  the  Eastern 
and  more  influential  States  of  the  Union. 
They  are  naturally  unwilling  to  encour- 
age the   construction  of    a    work  that 
threatens  to  divert  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  trafic  now  passing  through 
their  midst,  and  at  the  same  time  to  in- 
crease the  importance  of   the   Western 
States;    and  if    the  completion  of  the 
Canal  depended  on  their  good   wishes, 
the  world  would  probably  have  to  wait  a 
long  time  before  the  American  Continent 
would  be  cut  in  two.     Of  course,  these 
are  considerations  which  cannot  be  open- 
ly avowed,  but  as  there  are  occasionally 
wheels  within  wheels  in  American  poli- 
tics, it  may  be  that  there  exists  a  party 
who  are  doing  their  best  to  swamp  the 
entire  scheme  by    politicsd    embarrass- 
ment.    This,  however,  is  a  phase  of  the 
question  which  we  need  not  pause  to  dis- 
cuss,    llie  arguments  the  English  For- 
eign Office  have  to  meet  are  of  a  totally 
different  class.     The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment contend  that   England's  mari- 
time supremacy  would  render  her  mis- 
tress of  the  situation,  and  they  wish  to 
correct  this  by  taking  prior  possession  of 
what    they    think    would    be    a    point 
of  great  strategic  importance  in  time  of 
war.      They    contend,    moreover,    that, 
even  in  time  of  peace,  the  possession  of 
the  Canal  would  justify  them  in  keeping 
their  naval  armament  upon  a  much  less 
extensive  scale  than  would  be  requisite 
under  a  general  guarantee  of  neubrality, 
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and  thej  do  not  wish  to  see  created  any 
pretext  under  which  European  nayies 
could  assemble  in  American  waters.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  seem  in- 
clined to  cherish  the  behef  that  their 
right  to  decide  all  questions  of  any  politi- 
cal importance  relating  to  any  portion  of 
the  American  Continent  is  plain  and  in- 
defeasible, and  in  the  claims  put  forward 
with  respect  to  the  Panama  Canal  this 
belief  has  taken  a  precise  and  definite 
form.  It  remains  to  be  seen  to  what  ex- 
tent this  impression  can  be  removed,  but 
it  must  be  admitted  that,  at  the  present 
time,  the  aspect  of  afiairs  is  somewhat 
foreboding. 

On  the  grounds  of  reason  and  justice 
the  European  Powers  may  reasonably 
urge  that  the  question  is  one  in  which 
they  may  ask  to  be  heard.  As  a  matter 
of  right  the  United  States  would  be  as 
much  justified  in  attempting  to  control 
the  traffic  around  Cape  Horn  as  in  taking 
upon  themselves  the  sole  management  of 
the  Panama  route.  Their  coipmerdal  in- 
terests in  the  latter  are  not  inyolved  more 
deeply  than  are  those  of  England.  In- 
deed, it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show 
that  the  case  is  exactly  the  reverse.  The 
commercial  and  direct  value  to  any  na- 
tion of  a  waterway  through  the  Isthmus 
would  clearly  be  in  proportion  to  its 
maritime  carrying  trade,  and  in  this  re- 
spect England  may  fairly  claim  priorify. 
ibid,  even  on  political  grounds,  her 
stake  in  the  question  is  not  less  import- 
ant than  that  of  the  United  States.  Eng- 
land also  has  possessions — to  use  "Mi. 
Blaine's  words— '^Imperial  in  extent," 
if  not  extraordinary  in  growth ;  and  to 
some  of  these  the  Panama  CanaJ  would 
be  a  direct  route.  Why,  therefore,  is  she 
to  be  debarred  from  taking  any  part  in 
the  matter?  If  the  United  States  are 
unwilling  to  trust  any  portion  of  their 
political  interests  to  a  general  guarantee 
of  neutrahty,  surely  England  is  justified 
in  declining  to  place  her  iaterests  in  the 
sole  keeping  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  claims 
recentiy  put  forward  by  the  present  rep- 
resentatives of  the  American  Govern- 
ment, with  the  language  adopted  by 
those  of  their  predecessors  who  took  any 
part  in  dealing  with  the  Panama  ques- 
tion. The  latter  always  maintained  that 
the  United  States  by  no  means  wished 
to  usurp  any  undue  advantage  with  re- 
gard to  the  proposed  waterway,  and  that 


their  main  object  was  te  secure  similar 
and  equitable  treatment  for  all.  Now 
this  has  all  been  changed  and,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  tone  of  the  published  dis- 
patdies,  it  seems  as  though  the  States 
have  fully  determined  to  take  possesion 
of  the  Canal  when  made,  and  to  set  at 
nought  all  claims  for  consideration  com- 
ing from  this  side  of  the  Atiantic.  The 
assertion  of  the  righte  of  the  European 
Powers  will,  of  course,  devolve  almost 
entirely  upon  this  country,  and  although 
the  American  dispatches  upon  the 
subject  have  been  addressed  to  all 
the  principal  European  States,  they  are 
really  intended  for  England  only.  The 
results  of  the  Conference  which  the 
United  States  Government  proposed 
should  be  held  between  their  own  rep- 
resentatives, an\i  those  of  the  Central 
and  South  American  Republics  have  not 
yet  been  made  known,  but  no  doubt  they 
will  prove  quite  satisfactory  at  Washing- 
ton— much  more  so,  indeed,  than  they 
will  probably  be  found  in  London  and 
Paris.  It  is  perfectiy  natural  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  should  feel  a 
deep  interest  in  the  question  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  but  they  can  hardly  ex- 
pect England  to  sit  quietiy  by  while  her 
stake  in  the  matter  is  being  settied  by 
their  Government  in  confereDce  with  the 
agente  of  two  or  three  insignificant 
American  Bepublics.  Nor  can  it  be  al- 
lowed that  they  have  any  sufficient  rea- 
son for  objecting  to  a  guarantee  of  neu- 
trahty in  which  the  European  Powers 
generally  would  take  part  We  imagine 
that,  if  three-fourths  of  the  tonnage  pass- 
ing through  the  Suez  Canal  belonged  to 
the  United  States,  they  would  wish  to 
take  at  least  some  part  in  any  guarantee 
that  might  be  formed  with  respect  to  ito 
neutrality.  If  England  possessed  no 
mercantile  navy  of  any  of  any  import- 
ance, they  would  naturally  and  reason- 
ably object  to  a  proposal  that  she  should 
shut  them  quite  out  of  the  question,  and 
make  an  Anglo-Egyptian  treaty,  which 
would  permit  her  to  seize  the  Canal  and 
fortify  its  banks.  And  this  is  precisely 
the  position  in  which  we  are  placed  with 
respect  to  the  Panama  route.  England 
asks  for  no  pre-eminence  in  the  matter. 
All  she  requires  is  equitable  treatment,  and 
unless  the  American  (Government  have 
fully  determined  to  set  considerations  of 
right  and  justice  totally  on  one  side,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  this  can  be  refused. 
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Thx  Dtnamo  in  Thbort. 

Bt  "  Dynamo-electric  Machinery,"  in . 
the  moBt  geneneral  etymological  sense  of ' 
the  tearm,  is  meant  machinery  for  convert 
ing  the  energy  of  mechanical  motion  into 
ihe  energy  of  electric  currentfi,  or  vice 
veria.  From  this  wide  defininition  must 
be  excepted  machines  like  the  well-known 
static&lindaction-maGhine  of  Holtz,  whose 
action  is  purely  electrostatic  Those  ma- 
chines only  are  incla^ed  in  the  definition 
vhose  action  is  dependent  on  the  princi- 
ple of  electro-magnetic  induction,  discov- 
ered by  Faraday,  in  1831.  It  is,  how- 
erer,  not  quite  easy  to  decide  what 
machines  smill  be  called  dynamo- electric 
machines,  because  the  sense  in  which  the 
term  is  used  conunonly  is  narrow,  and 
restricted  in  a  manner  not  quite  logical. 

The  name  dynamo-electric  machine  ap- 
pears to  have  been  first  employed  by  Ih-. 
Werner  Siemens,  in  his  communication 
of  Janoaiy  17th,  1867,  to  the  Berlin 
Academy,  in  which  he  described  a  ma- 
chine for  generating  electric  currents  by 
the  application  of  mechanical  power,  the 
currents  being  induced  in  the  coils  of  a 
rotating  armature  by  the  action  of  elec- 
tro-magnets, which  were  themselves  ex- 
cited by  the  currents  so  generated.  The 
machine  was,  in  fact,  a  self-ezciting 
dynamo,  with  the  field  magnets  and 
armature  united  "in  series"  to  the  ex- 
ternal circuit,  or  what  we  now  call  a 
"series-dynamo,"  a  diagramatic represen- 
tation of  which  is  given  in  Fig.  1.  But 
the  tenn  dynamo-electric  madiine,  then 
introduced  into  electric  technology,  has 
not  remained  thus  restrained  to  its  nar- 
rowest meaning.  It  was  next  applied  to 
machines  of  kindred  nature,  in  which, 
thoogh  self-excited,  only  a  portion  of  the 
entire  cnrrent  generated  by  the  rotating 
armature  was  applied  to  excite  the  field- 
magnets  (see  fHg.  2).  lluB  principle  of 
working  (now  known  as  that  of  the 
"  sbonb-dynamo "),  first  introduced  by 
Wheatstone,  is  but  a  variation  of  the 


former  arrangement  in  detail,  and  no  vio- 
lence is  done  to  the  original  term  to 
apply  it  to  both  cases.  In  fact,  the  name 
was  welcomed  as  being  convenient  iu 
practice  for  distinguishing  such  machines 
from  those  which  were  not  self-excited — 
those  in  which  either  steel  magnets  or 
separately  excited  electro-magnets  were 
used  to  produce  the  magnetic  field. 

Fie-t. 
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But  since  the  great  development  of 
electric  lighting  took  place,  it  has  been 
found  convenient  to  use  generating  ma- 
chines in  certain  combinations,  in  which 
the  self-exciting  principle  is  abandoned. 
Some  systems  of  electric  lights  require 
alternating  currents,  produced  in  ma- 
chines which  cannot  excite  their  own 
magnets  with  a  continuous  magnetiza- 
tion :  and  there  are  other  systems  wheru 
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contdnaonB  currents  are  employed,  in 
'which  bIbo  practice  has  shown  that  the 
currents  are  better  reg^ulated  when  the 
ma^ets  of  the  dynamos  are  separately 
excited  by  currents  derived  from  an  ex- 
ternal source.  There  is,  then,  a  third 
«laaa  of  dynamo-electric  machine,  the 
"separately-excited  dynamo"  (Fig.  3), 
which  was  indeed  earher  than  either  of 
the  preceding,  having  been  brought 
out  by  Wilde  in  1866.  A.  dynamo  is  a 
dynamo  In  fact,  whether  its  magnets  be 
excited  by  the  whole  of  its  own  current, 
or  by  a  part  of  its  own  current  or  by  a 


current  from  an  independent  source. 
The  source  of  the  magnetizing  power 
is  indifferent,  provided  a  magnetic 
"  field ''  of  BufBcient  intensity  be  pro- 
duced wherein  the  generating  coils  can 
be  rotated.  Now,  oa  it  does  not  matter 
where  the  magnetizing  power  comes 
from,  it  is  clear  that  we  must  include 
amongst  possible  sources  the  power  of 
permanent  steel  magnets.  In  ^ort,  the 
arbitrary  distinction  between  so-called 
magneto-slectric  mechines  (see  Fig.  i) 
anddynamo-deotric  maclunee  fails  when 
examined  carefully.  In  all  these  machines 


a  magnet,  whether  permanently  exdted, 
independently  excited,  or  self-excitod,  is 
employed  to  provide  a  field  of  magnetic 
force.  And  m  all  of  them  dynamical 
power  is  employed  to  do  the  work  of 
rotating  the  coUs  of  the  armature,  in 
order  to  generate  the  electric  currents. 

The  true  and  comprehensive  definition 
of  a  dynamo- electric  machine,  is  then,  the 
following:  A  dynamo -electric  machine  is 
a  machine  for  converting  energy  in  the 
form  of  dynamical  power  into  energy  in 
the  form  of  electric  currents,  by  the  op- 
eration 'of  setting  conductors  (usually  in 

Fie.  3. 
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the  form  of  coils  of  copper  wire)  to  ro- 
tate in  a  magnetic  field. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  every  dynamo- 
electric  machine,  in  the  most  general 
sense  of  the  term  as  now  laid  down,  will 
work  as  a  motor,  and  becomes  a  source 
of  mechanical  power  when  supplied  with 
electric  currents,  it  is  possible  to  discoBS 
dynamo-electric  machinery  from  the  op- 
posite points  of  view  in  serving  the  two 
converse  functions,  in  short,  to  treat  the 
dynamo  on  the  one  hand  as  a  generator, 
on  the  other  hand  ae  a  motor. 

It  is  as  a  generator  only  that  the  action 
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of  the  dynamo  will  be  considered  in  the 
Sret  two  of  these  lectures,  reserving  con- 
tideiationti  respecting  its  fnnotions  a»  a 
motor  for  the  third  lecture  of  the  present 
coarse. 

Thb  Dyraho  is  Thxoby. 

To  treat  exhaastiyelj  the  theory  <d  dy- 
namo-electric machines,  would  require  not 
one  lecture,  bat  many.  It  wonld  be  ne- 
cessary, moreover,  to  enter  upon  lengthy 
matlumatical  and  geometrical  diacus- 
sicms,  which  would  be  out  of  place  in  tiie 
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present  course,  which  is  expected  to  deal 
with  subjects  from  an  industrial,  rather 
than  from  a  purely  scientific  aspect.  The 
mathmiaiical  theory  of  the  dynamo  is, 
indeed,  very  complex,  and  takes  different 
forms  for  its  expression  in  the  four  class- 
es of  machine  now  included  under  the  one 
name  of  "  dynamo."  For  every  dififerent 
variety  in  each  of  these  classes,  there  is  a 
fresh  variety  of  mathematical  symbols. 
The  theoiy  of  alternate  current  machines 
is  entirely  different  from  that  of  machines 
which  are  to  famish  continuous  and  con- 
stant currents.  Every  form  of  Brmature 
and  coUs  requires  its  own  specific  treat- 


ment in  symbols ;  and  the  simple  consid- 
eration of  puttipg  iron  cores  into  the 
coils,  when  treated  mathematically,  intro- 
duces such  complex  expressions  as  to 
yicid  no  hopes  of  a  satisfactory  general 
solution. 

The  theory  of  the  dynamo,  then,  which 
will  be  developed  iu  tite  present  lecture, 
will  not  be  a  general  mathematical  theory. 
The  aim  will  be  to  deal  with  physical  and 
experimental  rather  than  matiiematical 
ideas.  A  physical  theory  of  the  dynamo 
is  not  new,  though  none  of  great  com- 
pleteness has  yet  been  given,*  most  of 
such  explanations  being  devoted  to  single 
maohines  of  some  particular  type. 

It  will  here  be  my  aim  to  develop  a 
general  physical  theory,  applicable  to  all 
the  varied  types  of  dynamo-electric  ma- 
chines, and  to  trace  it  out  into  a  number 
of  corollaries,  bearing  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  such  machines.  Having  recited 
these  consequences,  which  we  shidl  deduce 
from  theory,  it  will  then  remain  to  see 
how  these  consequences  are  verified  and 
embodied  in  the  various  forms  assumed 
by  the  dynamo  in  practice. 

Phtsioal    Thkobx    of    Duxuio-Elxotbic 


AU  dynamos  are  based  upon  the  dis- 
covery made  by  Faraday  in  1831,  that 
electric  currents  are  generated  in  conduc- 
tors by  moving  them  in  a  magnetic  field. 
Faraday's  principle  may  be  enunciated 
as  follows :  When  a  conductor  is  moved 
in  a  field  of  magnetic  force  in  any  way  so 
as  to  cut  the  lines  of  force,  there  is  an 
electromotive  force  produced  in  the  con- 
ductor, in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to 
the  direction  of  the  motion,t  and  at  right 


*  Bee  Dn  Honoel  ("lEipoai  dei  AppIlMtloilt  d« 
I'BleotdalU,"  vol-  U.):  NUradot,  "Ihohlnai  El«o- 
trtqoM;"  Scibellem,  "Die  Ha(Det-iiiid  nrmmo-elek- 
"""■"""  "---"-"iiBn;"  Antoloe Bragoat  (lee "Annslci 
Pli]tHqn«,"  187*).  Bm  also  lome  the- 
.._  ™-^  „ «  ._  ■■~-io»ortilo«l 


Ua«uliie7'^18«T,  uid  by  MM.  Mwoel  Depiex.  Ci 
ellu.de  OouT&Dt,  and  ollian  in  the  "ComptM 
dm :"  bIbo  laodry  papers  by  PrOllcb,  Wetner  Siemens. 
Huenbuh,  luid  otlien  in  th«  "  Btektrotachnliche 
Zeltsohrttt  end  otber  Qenoen  publlcatloni.  o( 
more  senenl  soope  ia  the  phystoal  theory  idTBDced 
by  the  late  H.  Antotne  Brenet,  wlilah  deala  with 
dyamcw  of  the  Orunme  and  SlemeDi  type,  and  ot 
whlob  a  detailed  Bommaiy  Ii  given  In  "  Sleotrlo  Din- 
mlnatloii."  In  an  iDtiodiKitoiy  chapter  ot  the  aame 
work  I  bare  endeavored  to  lay  the  fonndtition  of  a 
more  geiiersl  pbyvloal  throry.    An  admirable  aertei  ot 

papenontbe — " .■— i-i —    -   -■ 

machines,  (re 
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angles  also  to  the  direction  of  the  lines 
of  force,  and  to  the  right  of  the  lines  of 
force,  as  viewed  from  the  point  from 
which  the  motion  originates.* 
^Thia  indaced  electromotive  force  is,  as 
Farada;  showed,  proportional  to  the 
nnmber  of  lines  of  magnetic  force  cut  per 
second ;  and  is,  therefore,  proportional  to 
the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  "  field,"  and 
to  tlie  length  and  velocity  of  the  moving 
condactor.  For  steady  corrents,  the 
flow  of  electricity  in  the  conductor  is,  by 
Ohm's  well-known  law,  directly  propor- 
tional to  this  electromotive  force,  and  in- 
versely proportional  to  the  resistance  of 
the  condactor.  For  sudden  currents,  or 
oorrents  whose  strength  is  varying  rap- 
idly, this  is  no  longer  true.  And  it  is 
oneof  the  most  important  matters,  though 
one  too  often  overlooked  in  the  construc- 
tion of  dynamo-electric  machinery,  that 
the  "  resistance  "  of  a  coil  of  wire,  or  of  a 
circuit,  is  by  no  means  the  only  obstacle 
offered  to  we  generation  of  a  momentary 
current  in  that  coil  or  circuit ;  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  the  self-induction  exer- 
cised by  one  part  of  a  coil  or  circuit  upon 
another  part  or  parte  of  the  same,  is,  in 
many  cases,  quite  as  important  a  consid- 
eration, and  in  some  cases  a  more  import- 
ant consideraUon,  than  the  resistance. 

To  understand  clearly  Faraday's  prin- 
ciple— that  is  to  say,  bow  it  is  that  the 
act  of  moving  a  wire  so  as  to  cut  magnet- 
ic lines  of  force  can  generate  a  current  of 
electricity  in  that  wire— let  us  inquire 
what  a  current  of  electricity  is. 

'A  wire  through  which  a  current  of 
electricity  is  flowing  looks  no  different 
from  any  other  wire.  No  man  has  ever 
yet  seen  the  electricity  running  along  in  a 
wire,  or  knows  precisely  what  is  happen- 
ing there.  Indeed,  it  is  still  a  disputed 
point  which  way  the  electricity  flows,  or 
whether  or  not  there  are  two  currents 
flowing  simultaneously  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. Until  we  know  absolutely  certain- 
ly what  electricity  is,  we  cannot  expect 
U>  know  precisely  what  a  current  of 
electricity  is.  But  no  electrician  is  in 
any  doubt  as  to  one  most  vital  matter, 
namely,   that  when  an   electric  current 


flows  through  a  wire,  the  magnetii 
with  which  that  wire  is  thereby, 
time,  endowed,  reside  not  in  the 
all,  but  in  the  space  surroundinj 
Every  one  knows  that  the  space  or  '" 
surrounding  a  magnet  is  foil  of 
lines  of  force,"  and  that  these 


ng  it 
■field" 


UMBS  OF  FORCE  OF   BJiB-MJiOVWr. 


in  tufts  (Fig.  6>  from  the  N-ptnnting 
pole  to  the  S-pointing  pole  of  Uie  mag- 
net, invisible  until  revealed  by  dusting 
iron  filings  into  the  field,  whereby  their 
presence  is   made  known,  though  they 


*  A  more  nuul  role  tor  remembeTtiii  tbe  <lli«otlon 
of  the  indooed  onmnti  la  ihe  fallowliix  adaptation 
Irom  AmpAre'*  well-known  rale :  MupimalaK  a  ficnre 
■wlminliw  In  vij  eondnotor  to  turn  bo  aa  to  toot  Blona 
tbe  (poritlTe  direotion  of  the)  llnea  of  force.  Then,  If 
be  uid  the  eondnotor  be  moved  towarda  fats  rlgfat 
hand,  he  irtll  be  awlmmlnjt  witb  the  corrent  Indnoed 
by  tbla  motion. 


luarano  field  ( 
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are  always  in  reality  there  (Fig.  6). 
A  view  of  the  magnetic  field  at  Uie  pole 
of  a  bar-magnet,  as  seen  end-on,  would 
of  course  exhibit  merely  ladial  lines,  as  in 
Fig.  7. 

Now,  every  electric  curreut  (so-called) 
is  surrounded  by  a  magnetic  field,  the 
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lines  of  which  can  be  cdinilarly  revealed. 
To  observe  tliem,  a  hole  is  bored  through 
a  card  or  a  piece  of  glasa,  and  the  vire 


tufts.  In  fact,  every  condncting  wire  is 
Buirotmded  by  a  sort  of  magnetic  whirl, 
like  that  shown  in  Fig.  9.    A  great  part 


■uanrnc  nsLo  boitkd  ore  pole,  end-on. 


iriiich  oarries  the  curreDt  mast  be  passed  i  of  the  energy  of  the  so-called  electric  enr- 
np  throng  the  hole.  When  iron  filings  ^  rent  in  the  wire  consists  in  these  ezter- 
are  dosted  into  the  field  they  assame  the :  nal  magnetic  whirls.    To  set  them  up 


MAUnnC   FIELD  SUBBOVNDINa  OOBEEHT.      THE  OOHDUOTIKO  WIBB  SRN   EMD-ON. 

form  of  eoncentric  circles  (Fig.  8),  show- 1  requires  an  expenditure  of  energy;  and 
ing  that  the  lines  of  force  mn  completely  to  maintain  them  requires  also  a  coturtaot 
round  the  wire,  and  do  not  stand  otit  in  {  expenditure  of  enei^.     It  is  these  mag- 
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netic  whirifl  whidi  act  on  magnets,  and 
cause  them  to  set  as  galvanometer  need- 
lea  do,  at  right  angles  to  the  condocting 
wire. 

Nov,  Faraday's  princit^e  is  nothing 
more  Jiar  less  than  uiis :  That  b;  moring 
a  wire  near  a  magnet,  acroee  a  space  in 
which  there  are  magnetic  lineo,  the  mo- 
tion of  the  wire^  as  it  cute  acroas  those 
magnetic  lines,  sets  np  magnetic  whirla 
round  the  moving  wire,  or,  in  other  lati- 
gnage,  generates  a  so-called  onrreDt  of 
elec&icity  in  that  wire.     Poking  a  mag- 


the  same  lines  of  force  pass  throogh  it,  no 
current  will  be  generated.  Or,  if  again,  as 
in  Pig.  11,  the  ooU  be  moved,  by  a  motion 
of  translation,  to  another  part  of  the  uni- 
form field,  as  many  lines  of  force  will  be 
left  behind  as  are  gained  in  advancing 

Fig.  10. 


CIBOUIT   HOVKD    WITHOUT  OBTTIMa  1JKE8   OF 
FOROK  OP  UmTOBU  HAOITETIO  TIZLD. 

frcmi  its  first  to  ita  second  position,  and 
there  will  be  no  current  generated  in  the 
coiL  If  the  coil  be  merely  rotated  on 
itself  round  a  centi«l  ads,  like  the  rim  of 
a  fly-wheel,  it  will  not  cut  any  mote  lines 
of  force  than  before,  and  Hob  motion  will 

Pig.  n. 


lUOMKTIO   WHUtL   BUBROUNDTMO  WIRX 
OARBTINO    CDBREMT. 

net-pole  into  a  loop  or  drouit  of  wire 
also  necessarily  ^nerates  a  momentary 
corrsnt  in  the  wire  loop,  because  It  mo- 
mentarily sets  up  magnetic  whirls.  In 
Faraday  a  language,  this  action  increases 
the  number  of  nmgnetic  linee  of  force  in- 
tercepted by  the  circuit 

It  IS,  however,  necessary  that  the  mov- 
ing conductor  should,  in  its  motion,  so 
cnt  the  lines  of  force  as  to  alter  the  num- 
ber of  lines  of  force  that  pass  through 
tlie  circuit  of  which  the  moving  conduc- 
tor forms  part  If  a  condueting  circuit 
— a  wire  ring  or  single  coil,  for  example 
— be  moved  along  in  a  uniform  magnetic 
field,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  10,  so  that  only 


generate  no  current.  But  if,  as  in  Fig. 
12,  the  coil  be  tilted  in  its  motion  across 
the  uniform  field,  or  rotated  round  any 
axie  in  ite  own  plane,  then  the  number  of 
lines  of  force  that  traverse  it  will  be  al- 
tered, and  currents  will  be  generated. 
These  currents  will  flow  round  the  ling- 
coil  in  the  positive*  sense  (as  viewed 


r— -.otioii  round  ■olrolelathM 

opposite  to  the  eeiiBe  to  wblcb  tba  buidi  of  t,  elook  go 
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from  the  point  toward  which  the  lines  of 
force  run),  if  the  effect  of  the  movement 
is  to  diminish  the  number  of  lines  of 
force  that  cross  the  coil ;  they  will  flow 
ronnd  in  the  opposite  sense,  if  the  effect 
of  the  movement  is  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  intercepted  lines  of  force. 

If  the  field  of  force  be  not  a  uniform 
one,  then  the  effect  of  taking  the  coil,  by 
a  simple  motion  of  translation,  from  a 
place  where  the  lines  of  force  are  dense 
to  a  place  where  they  are  less  dense,  as 
from  position  1  to  position  2  in  Fig.  13, 
will  bie  to  generate  currents.  Or,  if  the 
motion  be  to  a  place  where  the  lines  of 
force  run  in  the  reverse  direction,  the  ef- 
fect will  be  the  same,  but  even  more  pow- 
erful 


Fig.  12. 


to  alter  the  number  of  Unes  of  force  em- 
braced in  the  circuit. 

(6.)  Increase  in  the  number  of  lines  of 
force  embraced  by  the  circuit  produces  a 
current  in  the  opposite  sense  to  decrease. 

(7.)  Approach  induces  an  electromo- 
tive force  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
that  induced  by  recession. 

(8.)  The  more  powerful  the  magnet 
pole  or  magnetic  field,  the  stronger  will 
be  the  current  generated  (other  things 
being  equal). 

(9.)  The  more  rapid  the  motion,  the 
stronger  will  be  the  currents. 

(10.)  The  greater  the  length  of  the 
moving  conductor  thus  employed  in  cut- 


Fig.  13. 


CIBCUIT  MOVED   SO  AS  TO  ALTBB  KUMBEB 
OF  LINES   OF  FORCE   THBOUOH  IT. 

We  may  now  summarize  the  points  un- 
der consideration,  and  some  of  their  im- 
mediate consequences,  in  the  following 
manner: 

(1.)  A  part,  at  least,  of  the  energy  of 
an  electric  current  exists  in  the  form  of 
magnetic  whirls  in  the  space  surrounding 
the  conductor. 

(2.)  Currents  can  be  generated  in  con- 
ductors by  setting  up  magnetic  whirls 
round  them. 

(3.)  We  can  set  up  magnetic  whirls  in 
conductors  by  moving  magnets  near 
them,  or  moving  them  near  magnets. 

(4.)  To  set  up  and  maintain  such  mag- 
netic whirls  uses  up  a  continuous  expen- 
diture of  energy,  or,  in  other  words,  con- 
sumes power. 

(5.)  To  induce  currents  in  a  conductor, 
there  must  be  relative  motion  between 
conductor  and  magnet  of  such  a  kind  as 


MOTION  OF   GIROUIT  IN   NON-XJNIFORM 
MAONBTIO   FIELD. 

ting  lines  of  force  (»  «.,  the  longer  the 
bars,  or  the  more  numerous  the  turns  of 
the  coil),  the  stronger  will  be  the  cur- 
rents generated. 

(11.)  The  shorter  the  length  of  those 
parts  of  the  conductor  not  so  employed, 
the  stronger  will  be  the  current. 

(12.)  Approach  being  a  finite  process, 
the  method  of  approach  and  recession  (of 
a  coil  towards  and  from  a  magnet-pole) 
must  necessarily  yield  currents  alteniat- 
ing  in  direction. 

(13.)  By  using  a  suitable  commutator, 
all  the  currents,  direct  or  inverse,  pro- 
duced during  recession  or  approach,  can 
be  turned  into  the  same  direction  in  the 
wire  that  goes  to  supply  cuixents  to  the 
external  circuits,  thereby  yielding  an 
almost  uniform  current. 

(14.)  In  a  circuit  where  the  flow  of 
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cnrrentB  is  steady*  it  makes  no  difference 
what  kind  of  magnets  are  used  to  proonre 
the  requisite  magnetic  field,  whether 
permanent  steel  magnets  or  electro-mag- 
nets, self-excited  or  otherwise. 

(15.)  Hence  the  current  of  the  genera- 
tor may  be  itself  utilized  to  excite  the 
magnetism  of  the  field-magnets,  by  being 
caused,  wholly  or  partially,  to  flow  round 
the  field  magnet  coils. 

A  very  large  number  of  dynamo-elec- 
tric machines  have  been  constructed  upon 
the  foregoing  principles.  The  yariety  is 
indeed  so  great,  that  classification  is  not 
altogether  easy.  Some  have  attempted 
to  classify  dynamos  according  to  certain 
constructional  points,  such  as  whether 
the  machine  did  or  did  not  contain  iron 
in  its  moving  parts  (which  is  a  mere  acci- 
dent of  manufacture,  since  almost  all 
dynamos  will  work  either  with  or  without 
iron  in  their  armatures,  though  not 
equally  well);  or  whether  the  currents 
generated  were  direct  and  continuous,  or 
alternating  (which  is  in  many  cases  a 
mere  question  of  arrangement  of  parts  of 
the  commutator  or  collectors) ;  or  what 
was  the  form  of  the  rotating  armature 
(which  is,  again,  a  matter  of  choice  in 
construction,  rather  than  of  fundamental 
principle).  The  classification  which  I 
shall  adopt,  is  one  which  I  have  found 
more  satisfactory  and  fundamental  than 
any  other.  I  distinguish  three  genera  or 
main  classes  of  dynamos. 

Ckus  I. — ^Dynamos  in  which  there  is 
rotation  of  a  coil  or  coils  in  a  uniformf 
field  of  force,  such  rotation  being  effected 
(as  in  the  manner  indicated  in  Fig.  12), 
round  an  axis  in  the  plane  of  the  coil,  or 
one  parallel  to' such  an  axis. 

Examples. — Gramme,  Siemens  rAlteDeck), 
Edison,  Lontin,  BQrgin,  Fein,  Schllckert, 
JCLrgensen  (Thomson's  Mousemill-dynamo), 
[Brush]. 

Oku8  II. — Dynamos  in  which  there  is 


*  For  onrrants  that  are  not  steady,  there  are  other 
consideratloiis  to  be  taken  hito  aoconnt,  as  will  be 
shown  hereafter. 

t  Or  approximately  uniform.  A  Gramme  rhig,  or  a 
Siemens  dram  armatnre,  will  work  In  a  by  no  means 
uniform  field,  bat  is  adq>ted  to  work  In  a  field  In 
which  the  lines  of  foroe  ran  anif ormly  from  one  side 
to  the  other.  Bat  in  sach  a  field,  a  maltlpolar  arma- 
tare  of  many  coils,  saoh  as  that  of  Wilde,  or  sach  as  is 
ased  in  the  Gramme  altemateKnureni,  or  in  the 
Siemens  altemate-corrent  machine*  is  aseless  and  oat 
of  place.  Indeed,  the  classification  almost  amoants 
to  saying  that  in  machines  of  Class  L  there  is  one  field 
of  foroe,  while  in  machines  of  Class  II.  there  are 
many  fields  of  foroe,  or  the  whole  field  of  force  is 
complex. 


translation*  of  coils  to  different  parts  of  a 
complex  field  of  yarying  strength,  or  of 
opposite  sign.  Most,  but  by  no  means  all, 
of  the  machines  of  this  class  furnish 
alternate  currents. 

Examples. — ^Pixii,  Clarke,  Niaudet,  Wallace- 
Farmer,  Wilde  (alternate),  Siemens  (alternate), 
Hopkinson  and  Muirhead,  Thomson  (alternate), 
Gordon  (alternate),  Slemens-Alteneck  (Disk 
Dynamo),  Edison  (Disk  Dynamo),  Be 
Mieritens. 

CUiss  III. — ^Dynamos  having  a  con- 
ductor rotating  so  as  to  produce  a  con- 
tinuous increase  in  the  number  of  lines  of 
force  cut,  by  the  deyice  of  sliding  one 
part  of  the  conductor  on  or  round  the 
magnet,  or  on  some  other  part  of  ihe 
circuit. 

Examples. — Faraday's  Disk-machine,  Bie- 
mens's  ("Unipolar"  Dynamo),  Voice's  Dyna- 
ma 

One  machine,  and  one  only,  am  I  aware 
of  which  does  not  fall  exactiy  within  any 
of  these  classes,t  and  that  is  the  extraor- 
dinary tentative  dynamo  of  Edison,  in 
which  the  coils  are  waved  to  and  fro  at 
the  ends  of  a  gigantic  tuning-fork, 
instead  of  being  roteted  on  a  spindle. 

Suppose,  then,  it  were  determined  to 
consti*uct  a  dynamo  upon  any  one  of 
these  plans — say  the  first — a  very  slight 
acquaintance  with  Faraday's  principle 
and  its  corollaries  would  suggest  that,  to 
obtain  powerful  electric  currents,  the 
machine  must  be  constructed  upon  the 
following  guiding  lines : — 

(a.)  The  field-magnets  should  be  as 
strong  as  possible,  and  their  poles  as  near 
together  as  possible. 

(£.)  The  armature  should  have  the 
greatest  possible  length  of  wire  upon  its 
coils. 

*  The  motion  by  which  the  individual  ooils  are  oar* 
ried  roand  on  luoh  armatures  as  those  of  Niandet, 
Wallaoe-Farmer,  Siemens  (alternate),  Ao.,  is,  of 
course,  not  a  pure  translation.  It  may  be  regarded, 
however,  as  a  combination  of  a  motion  of  translation 
of  the  ootl  round  the  circumference  of  a  oirde,  with  a 
rotation  of  the  coU  round  its  own  axis,  which,  as  we 
have  seen  above,  has  no  electrical  effect.  It  la,  of 
course,  the  translation  of  the  coil  to  different  parts  of 
the  field  which  is  the  effective  motion. 

t  There  are  a  few  dynamos,  inclndlns  the  Blphtn- 
stone  Vincent,  and  the  four  pole  OtUcher,  whioht 
though  really  belonging  to  the  ilist  class,  are  not 
named  above,  because  they  are.  in  reality,  compoimd 
machines.  The  GlUcher,  with  its  doubled  fieUT  mag- 
nets and  four  collecting  brushes,  is  really  a  donola 
machine,  though  it  has  but  one  Irotating  ring.  Hie 
same  is  the  case  with  an  octagonal  pattern  Oramme, 
which  has  four  brushes.  The  Elpninstone  Vtaioeiit 
machine,  a  remarkable  one  in  many  respeota.  Is  a 
triple  machine,  having  six  brushes ;  and  may,  indeed, 
be  used  as  three  machines,  to  feed  three  separate 
circuits. 
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(c.)  The  wire  of  the  armature  coils 
shoold  be  as  thick  as  possible,8o  as  to  o£fer 
little  resistance. 

{d.)  A  very  powerful  steam-engine 
should  be  used  to  turn  the  armature,  be- 
cause, 

(e.)  The  speed  of  rotation  should  be  as 
great  as  possible. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  to  realize 
all  these  conditions  at  once,  as  they  are 
incompatible  with  one  another;  and, 
moreover,  there  are  a  great  many  addi- 
tional conditions  to  be  observed  in  the 
construction  of  a  successful  dynamo.  We 
will  deal  with  the  various  matters  in 
order,  beginning  with  the  speed  of  the 
machine. 

Relation  of  Speed  to  Foweb. 

Theory  shows  that,  if  the  intensity  of 
the  magnetic  field  be  constant,  the  elec- 
tromotive force  should  be  proportioned 
to  the  speed  of  the  machine.  Numerous 
experiments,  by  many  different  workers, 
have  shown  that  this  is  true,  within  cer- 
tain limits,  for  those  machines  in  which 
the  field  magnets  are  independent  of  the 
main  circuit,  that  is  to  say,  for  magneto 
and  separately  excited  dynamos.  It  is 
not,  however,  quite  exact  unless  the  resis- 
tance of  the  circuit  be  increased  propor- 
tionately to  the  speed,  because  the  cur- 
rent in  the  coils  itself  re-acts  on  the 
magnetic  field,  and  alters  the  distribution 
of  the  lines  of  force.  The  consequence  of 
this  reaction  is  that,  firstly,  the  position 
•of  the  '* diameter  of  commutation"  is 
altered ;  and,  secondly,  the  effective  num- 
ber of  lines  of  force  is  reduced.  So  that, 
with  a  constant  resistance  in  circuit,  the 
electromotive  force,  and  therefore  the 
current,  are  slightly  less  at  high  speeds 
than  the  proportion  of  the  velocities 
would  lead  one  to  expect.  Since  the 
product  of  current  into  electromotive 
jorce  gives  a  number  proportional  to  the 
electric  work  of  the  machine,  it  follows 
that,  for  '*  independently  excited  **  ma- 
-chines,  the  elecbic  work  done  in  given 
time  is  nearly  proportional  to  the  square 
of  the  speed,  and  the  work  drawn  from 
the  steam-engine  will  be  similarly  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  speed. 

In  self-exciting  machines,  whether 
^* series'*  or  "shunt*'  in  their  arrange- 
ments, a  wholly  different  law  obtains.  If 
the  iron  of  the  field-magnets  be  not  mag- 
netized near  to  saturation,  then,  since  the 


increase  of  current  consequent  on  in- 
crease of  speed  produces  a  nearly  pro- 
portional increase  in  the  strength  of  the 
magnetic  field,  this  increase  will  re-act  on 
the  electromotive  force,  and  cause  it  to 
be  proportional  more  nearly  to  the  square 
of  the  velocity,  which'  again  will  cause  the 
current  to  increase  in  like  proportion. 
But  since  the  magnetization  of  the  iron 
is,  even  when  far  from  saturation  point, 
not  exactly  proportional  to  the  magnetiz- 
ing force,  but  something  less,  it  is  in 
practice  found  that  the  dectric  work  of 
the  machine  is  not  proportional  to  the 
fourth  power  of  the  speed,  is  not  even 
proportional  to  the  third  power  of  the 
speed,  but  to  something  slightly  less  than 
the  latter. 

As  mechanical  considerations  forbid 
too  high  a  velocity  in  the  moving  parts,  it 
is  clear  that,  if  there  be  a  limiting  speed 
at  which  it  is  safe  to  run  any  given  arma- 
ture, the  greatest  amount  of  work  will  be 
done  at  that  speed  by  using  the  most 
powerful  magnets  possible,  namely, 
electro-magnets  rather  than  magnets  of 
steeL 

Marcel  Deprez  has  shown*  that  it  is 
convenient  to  study  the  action  of  dyna- 
mos, by  constructing  a  curve  which  he 
calls  a  "characteristic,'*  showmg,  for  any 
given  speed,  the  relation  between  electro- 
motive force  and  strength  of  current  gen- 
erated in  a  circuit  of  given  resisttmoe. 
Amongst  other  conclusions,  M.  Deprer 
has  found  that  for  every  dynamo  there  is 
a  certain  speed  which  we  may  call  the 
"  critical  speed,'*  at  which,  no  matter  what 
the  current  is  which  circulates  in  the  ooQs 
of  the  field  magnets,  the  electromotive 
force  is  proportional  to  the  strength  of 
that  current;  and  he  bases  upon  the  dis- 
covery of  this  critical  speed  two  methods 
of  utmost  importance  in  practice,  for  ob- 
taining, automatically,  either  a  constant 
electromotive  force  or  a  ccmstant  current 
at  will,  in  a  circuit  in  which  the  resist- 
ances are  varied  to  any  degree. 

In  all  these  combifiations,  however, 
everything  depends  upon  the  condition 
that  the  driving  speed  shall  be  uniform. 
For  all  the  best  land  of  electric  work,  a 
gas-engine  is  wholly  out  of  the  question 
as  a  source  of  power,  because  of  its  ex- 
treme inequalities  in  speed.     Even  with 


*  Comptet  Bmdui.  1881,  and  elsewhere.  For 
oellent  sammary  of  the  work  of  M.  DeineB, 
LumUrt  Elsetrigtu,  Febmanr  18,  1888. 
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the  best  Bteam-engines,  a  specially  sensi- 
tive  valve  is  required ;  and  probably  such 
valves  will,  in  the  future,  be  operated 
electrically  by  self-acting  electro-magnet 
gearing.  In  any  case,  where  the  driving 
is  at  all  liable  to  be  uneven,  the  obvious 
and  simple  precaution  should  be  taken  of 
placing  a  heavy  fly-wheel  on  the  axis  of 
the  dynamo.  It  is,  indeed,  singular  that 
this  is  not  more  generally  done. 

Field- liAONETS 

The  coils  of  the  fleld-magnets  of  a  dy- 
namo cannot  be  constructed  of  no  resist- 
ance. They,  therefore,  always  waste 
some  of  the  energy  of  the  currents  in  heat 
It  has,  therefore,  been  argued  that  it 
cannot  be  economical  to  use  electro-mag- 
nets m  comparison  with  permanent  mag- 
nets of  steel,  which  have  only  to  be  mag- 
netized once  for  alL  Nevertheless,  there 
are  certain  considerations  which  tell  in 
favor  of  electro-magnets.  For  equal 
power,  their  prime  cost  is  less  than  that 
of  steel  magnets,  which,  moreover,  are 
not  permanent,  but  require  remagnetizing 
at  intervals.  Moreover,  as  we  have  seen, 
from  the  fact  that  there  is  a  limiting  ve- 
locity at  which  it  is  safe  to  run  a  machine, 
it  is  important,  in  order  not  to  have  ma- 
chines of  needlessly  great  size,  to  use  the 
most  powerful  field-magnets  possible. 
But  if  we  do  not  get  our  magnetism  for 
nothing,  and  find  it  more  convenient  to 
spend  part  of  our  current  upon  the  elec- 
tro-magnets, economy  dictates  that  we 
should  so  construct  them  that  their 
magnetism  may  cost  us  as  little  as  possi- 
ble. To  magnetize  a  piece  of  iron  re- 
quires the  expenditure  of  energy;  but 
when  once  it  is  magnetized,  it  requires  no 
further  expenditure  of  energy  (save  the 
slight  loss  by  heating  in  the  coils,  which 
may  be  reduced  by  making  the  resistance 
of  the  coils  as  little  as  possible)  to  keep 
it  so  magnetized,  provided  the  magnet  is 
doing  no  work.  Even  if  it  be  doing  no 
work,  if  the  current  flowing  round  it  be 
not  steady,  there  will  be  loss.  If  it  do 
work,  say  in  attracting  a  piece  of  iron  to 
it,  then  there  is  an  immediate  and  corre- 
sponding call  upon  the  strength  of  the 
current  in  the  coils,  to  provide  the  need- 
ful energy.  This  point  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  following  experiment: — Let  a  cur- 
rent from  a  steady  source  (see  Fig.  14) 
pass  through  an  incandescent  lamp,  and 
also  through  an  electro-magnet,  whose 


cores  it  magnetizes.  When  once  estab- 
lished, the  current  is  perfectly  steady, 
and  none  of  its  energy  is  wasted  on  the 
magnet  (save  the  negligible  trifle  due  to 
the  resistance  of  the  coils).  But  if  now 
the  magnet  is  allowed  to  do  work  in 
attracting  an  iron  bar  towards  itself,  the 
light  of  the  lamp  is  seen  momentarily  to 
ff^e.  When  the  iron  bar  is  snatched 
away,  the  light  exhibits  a  momentary  in- 
crease; in  each  case  resuming  it«  original 
intensity  when  the  motion  ceases.  Now, 
in  a  dynamo  where,  in  many  cases  there^ 
are  revolving  parts  containing  iron,  it  is 

Fig.  14. 


REACTION    OF   MOVINO   UASS   OF    IBON   ON   AN 
ELBOTBO-MAONBT. 

of  importance  that  the  approach  of  a  re- 
cession of  the  iron  parts  should  not  pro- 
duce such  reactions  as  these  in  the  mag- 
netism of  the  magnet.  Large,  slow-act- 
ing field-magnets  are  therefore  advisable. 
The  following  points  embody  the  con- 
ditions for  attaining  the  end  desired. 

(a.)  The  body  of  the  field-magnets 
should  be  solid.  Even  in  the  iron  itself 
currents  are  induced,  and  circulate  round 
and  round  whenever  the  strength  of  the 
magnetism  is  altered.  These  self-induced 
currents  tend  to  retard  all  changes  in 
the  degree  of  magnetization.  They  are 
stronger  in  proportion  to  the  square  of 
the  diameter  of  the  magnet,  if  cylindrical 
or  to  its  area  of  cross-section.  A  thick 
magnet  will,  therefore,  be  a  slow-acting 
one,  and  will  steady  the  current  induced 
in  its  field. 

(b.)  Use  magnets  having  in  them  plenty 
of  iron.     It  is  important  to  have  a  suffi- 
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<nent  mass,  that  satnration  may  not  be 
too  soon  attained. 

(e.)  Use  the  softest  possible  iron  for 
£eld-magnet8,  not  because  soft  iron  mag- 
netizes and  demagnetizes  quicker  than 
other  iron  (that  is  here  no  advantage) ; 
but  because  soft  iron  has  a  higher  mag- 
netic  susceptibility  than  other  iron — ^is 
not  so  soon  saturated. 

(cl)  Use  long  magnets.  Again,  the 
use  of  long  magnets  is  to  steady  the 
magnetism,  and  therefore  to  steady  the 
current.  A  long  magnet  takes  a  longer 
time  than  a  short  magnet  to  magnetize 
and  demagnetize.  It  costs  more  than  a 
short  magnet,  it  is  true,  and  requires 
more  ,  copper  wire  in  the  exterior  coil ; 
but  the  copper  wire  may  be  made  thicker 
in  proportion,  and  will  offer  less  resist- 
ance. The  magnetism  so  obtained  should 
be  utilized  as  directiy  as  possible,  there- 
fore 

(e.)  Place  the  field-magnets  or  their 
pole-pieces  as  close  to  the  rotating  arma- 
ture as  is  compatible  with  safety  in  run- 
ning. 

(/".)  Avoid  edges  and  comers  on  the 
magnets  and  pole-pieces  if  you  waut  a 
uniform  field.  The  laws  of  distribution 
of  the  xnaguetic  lines  of  force  round  a 
pole  are  strikingly  akin  to  those  of  the 
distribution  of  electrification  over  fi  con- 
ductor. We  avoid  edges  and  points  in 
the  latter  case,  and  ought  to  do  in  the 
former.  If  the  field-magnets  or  their 
pole-pieces  have  sharp  edges,  the  field 
cannot  be  uniform,  and  some  of  the  lines 
of  force  will  run  uselessly  through  the 
space  outside  the*  armature  instead  of 
going  through  it.  Theoretically,  the  very 
best  form  to  give  externally  to  a  magnet 
is  that  of  the  curves  of  the  magnetic 
lines  of  force. 

{g.)  Reinforce  the  magnetic  field  by 
placing  iron,  or  better  still,  electro-mag- 
nets, within  the  rotating  armature.  In 
many  cases  this  is  done  by  ^ving  the 
armature  coils  iron  cores  which  rotate 
with  them;  in  other  cases,  the  iron  cores 
or  internal  masses  are  stationary.  In  the 
former  case  there  is  loss  by  heating;  in 
the  latter,  there  are  structural  difficulties 
to  be  overcome.  Siemens  has  employed 
a  stationary  mass  within  his  rotating 
drum-armature.  Internal  electro-mag- 
nets serving  the  function  of  concentrat- 
ing the  magnetism  of  the  field,  and  of  so 
providing  a  continuous  magnetic  circuit, 


have  been  used  by  Lord  Elphinstone  and 
Mr.  Vincent.  A  similar  device  obtains 
in  Sir.  W.  Thomson's  '^  mouse-mill " 
dynamo,  and  in  Jiirgensen's  dynamo. 

(A.)  In  cases  where  a  uniform  mag- 
netic-field is  not  desired,  but  where,  as  in 
dynamos  of  the  second  class,  the  field 
must  have  varyiug  intensity  at  different 
points,  it  may  be  advisable  specially  to 
use  field-magnets  with  edges  or  points, 
so  as  to  conciButrate  the  field  at  certain 
regions. 

POLS-PIECBS. 

(i.)  The  pole-pieces  should  be  heavy, 
with  plenty  of  iron  in  them,  for  reasons 
similar  to  those  urged  above. 

(;.)  The  pole-pieces  shbuldbe of  shapes 
really  adapted  to  their  functions.  If  in- 
tended to  form  a  single  approximately 
imiform  field,  they  should  not  extend  too 
far  on  each  side.  The  distribution  of  the 
electromotive  force  in  the  various  sections 
of  the  coils  on  the  armature  depends 
very  greatiy  on  the  shape  of  the  pole- 
pieces. 

{k.)  Pole-pieces  should  be  constructed 
so  as  to  avoid,  if  possible,  the  generation 
in  them  of  useless  Foucault  currents. 
The  only  way  of  diminishing  loss  from 
this  source  is  to  construct  them  of 
laminsB,  built  up  so  that  the  mass  of  iron 
is  divided  by  planes  in  a  direction  perpen- 
dicular to  the  direction  of  the  currents, 
or  of  the  electromotive  forces  tending  to 
start  such  currents. 

(L)  If  the  bed-plates  of  dynamos  are 
of  cast-iron,  care  should  be  taken  that 
these  bed-plates  do  not  short-circuit  the 
magnetic  Imes  of  force  from  pole  to  pole 
of  the  field-magnets.  Masses  of  brass, 
zinc,  or  other  non-magnetic  metal  may  be 
interposed ;  but  are  at  best  a  poor  re- 
source. In  a  well-designed  dynamo, 
there  should  be  no  need  of  such  devices. 

FlELD-lCAGNBT  CoiLS. 

(m.)  In  order  to  be  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible service,  the  coils  of  the  field-mag- 
nets should  be  wound  on  most  thickly  at 
the  middle  of  the  magnet,  not  distributed 
uniformly  along  its  length,  nor  yet 
crowded  about  its  poles.  The  reason  for 
this  is  two-fold.  Inspection  of  Fig.  6, 
will  show  that  many  of  the  lines  of  force 
of  a  magnet  *'  leak  out  *'  from  the  sides  of 
the  magnet  before  reaching  its  poles, 
where  they  should  all  emerge  if  the  mass 
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of  the  magnet  were  perfectly  equally 
magnetized  throughout  its  whole  length. 
Internally,  the  magnetization  of  the  mag- 
net is  greatest  at  its  center.  At,  or  near 
the  center,  therefore,  place  the  magnetiz- 
ing coils,  that  the  lines  of  force  due  to 
them  may  run  through  as  much  iron  as 
possible.  The  second  reason  for  not 
placing  the  coils  at  the  end  is  this:  any 
external  influence  which  may  disturb  the 
magnetisnl  of  a  magnet,  or  affect  the  dis- 
tribution of  its  lines  of  force,  affecte  the 
lines  of  force  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
pole  far  more  than  those  in  any  other 
region.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  in  BeU's 
telephones,  where  it  is  desired  to  make  a 
magnet  most  sensitive  to  yariatibns  in  in- 
tensity, the  coils  are  fixed  on  at  the  pole. 
In  the  field-magnet  of  a  dynamo,  on  the 
contrary,  where  the  magnet  is  wanted  te 
be  as  stctftdy  and  constant  as  possible  in 
its  magnetic  power,  the  coils  should  not 
be  placed  on  the  poles. 

(n.)  The  proper  resistances  to  give  to 
the  field-magnet  coils  of  dynamos  have 
been  calculated  by  Sir  Wm.  Thomson,* 
who  has  given  the  following  results : 

For  *' Series  Dynamo,^'  nmkethe  resist- 
ance of  the  field  magnets  a  little  less  than 
that  of  the  armature.  Both  of  them 
should  be  small,  compared  with  the  re- 
sistance of  the  external  circuit.  The 
ratio  of  the  waste  by  heating  in  the  ma- 
chine, to  the  total  electric  work  of  the 
machine,  will  be : 


waste: 


Em  +  Ba 


total  work    Bm + Ba + Bx 


and 


where 


useful  work 


Bx 


total  work     Bm+Ba+  Bx 


Bm  is  the  resistance  of  the  magnets, 
Ea    "  "  "    armature, 

Bx    "  '*  "    external  circuit 

For  a  "Shunt  Dynamo,"  the  rule  is 
differeni  The  best  proportions  are  when 
such  that 


or  that 


Bx=VBmBa, 


^"^    Ba' 


also  the  ratio  of  useful  work  is : 


^  Britlih  AnodatioD  Beport,  1881,  p.  698. 


useful  work 
total  work 


^  Bm 


An  example  of  the  latter  may  be  of 
advantage.  Suppose  it  was  wished  that 
the  waste  should  not  be  more  than  10 
per  cent,  of  the  useful  work,  the  ratio  of 
the  formula  must  equal  |f,  or  l-r-l^^. 


i/^ 


resistance  of  the  field  magnete  must  be 
400  times  Ba  that  of^the  armature. 

Abmattjbe  Gores. 

(o.)  Theory  dictates  that  if  iron  is  em- 
ployed in  armatures,  it  must  be  slit  or 
laminated,  so  as  to  prevent  the  genera- 
tion of  Foucault  currents.  Such  iron 
cores  should  be  structurally  divided  in 
planes  normal  to  the  circuits  round  which 
electromotive  force  is  induced ;  or  should 
be  divided  in  planes  parallel  to  the  linea 
of  force  and  to  the  direction  of  the  mo- 
tion. Cores  built  up  of  varnished  iron 
wire,  or  of  thin  disks  of  sheet-iron 
separated  by  varnish,  asbestos  paper,  or 
mica,  partially  realize  the  required  condi- 
tion. 

{p.)  Armature  cores  should  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  direction  of  polarity  of 
their  magnetization  is  never  abrubtly  re- 
versed during  their  rotation.  If  this  pre* 
caution  is  neglected,  the  cores  will  b& 
heated. 

Abicature  Coils. 

{q,)  All  needless  resistance  should  be 
avoided  in  armature  coils,  as  hurtful  to 
the  efiGlciency  of  the  machina  The  wires 
should  therefore  be  as  short  and  as  thick 
as  is  consistent  with  obtaining  the  req- 
uisite electromotive  force,  without  re- 
quiring an  undue  speed  of  driving. 

(r.)  The  wire  should  be  of  the  very 
best  electric  conductivity.  The  conduc- 
tivity of  good  copper  is  so  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  silver  (over  96  per  cent),  that 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  use  silver  wires  in 
the  armature  coils  of  dynamos. 

(a.)  In  cases  where  rods  or  strips  of 
copper  are  used  instead  of  mere  wires,  care 
must  be  taken  to  avoid  Foucault  carrente 
by  laminating  such  conductors,  or  slitting 
them  in  planes  parallel  to  the  electromo- 
tive force,  that  is  to  say,  in  planes  per- 
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pendicolar  io  the  lines  of  force,  and  to 
the  direction  of  the  rotation.* 

{t)  In  dynamoB  of  the  first  class,  when 
used  to  generate  currents  in  one  direc- 
tion, since  the  currents  generated  in  the 
coils  are  doing  half  their  motion  inverse 
to  those  generated  daring  the  other  half 
of  their  motion,  a  commutator  or  a  col- 
lector of  some  kind  must  be  used.  In 
any  single  coil  without  a  commutator,  the 
alternate  currents  would  be  generated  in 
suocessiye  revolutions,  if  the  coil  were 
destitute  of  self-induction  currents,  whose 
variations  may  be  graphically  expressed 
by  a  recurring  sinusoidal  curve,  such  as 
'Fig.  15.    But  if  by  the  addition  of  a  sim- 

Fig.  10. 


pie  split-tube  coimnutator  the  alternate 
halves  of  these  currents  are  reversed,  so 
as  to  rectify  their  direction  through  the 
rest  of  the  circuit,  the  resultant  currents 
will  not  be  continuous,  but  will  be  of  one 
sign  only,  as  shown  in  Fig.  16,  there  be- 

Fig.  16. 


ing  two  currents  generated  during  each 
revolution  of  the  coiL  If  two  coils  are 
used,  at  right  angles  to  each  others' 
planes,  so  that  one  comes  into  the  position 
of  best  action,  while  the  other  is  in  the 
position  of  least  action  (one  being  nor- 
mal to  the  lines  of  force,  when  the  other 
is  parallel  to  them),  and  their  actions  be 
superposed,  the  result  will  be,  as  shown 

Fig.  17. 


in  Fig.  17,  to  give  a  current  which  is  con- 
tinuous,  but  not    steady^    having    four 

*  It  wlU  be  obMired  that  the  rule  for  eliminating 
Fdaoanlt  oarrente  ii  different.  In  the  three  oases,  for 
macoets  and  their  pole-pieces,  for  moTln^  Iron  arm- 
ature cores,  and  for  moTln^  oondnotors  in  the 
armatiire. 


slight  undulations  per  revolution.  If 
any  number  of  separate  coils  are  used, 
and  their  effects,  occurring  at  regular 
intervals,  be  superposed,  a  similar  curve 
wiU  be  obtained,  but  witii  summits  pro- 
portionately  more  numerous  and  less  ele- 
vated. When  the  number  of  coils  used 
is  very  great,  and  the  overlappings  of  the 
curves  still  more  complete,  the  row  of 
summits  will  form  practically  a  straight 
line,  or  the  whole  current  will  be  practi- 
cally constant. 

(t/.)  The  rotating  armature  coils  ought 
therefore  to  be  divided  into  a  large  num- 
ber of  sections,  each  coming  in  regular 
succession  into  the  position  of  best  action. 

(v.)  If  these  sections,  or  coils,  are  in- 
dependent of  each  other,  each  coil,  or 
diametral  pair  of  coils,  must  have  its 
own  conmiutator.  If  they  are  not  inde- 
pendent, but  are  wound  on  in  continuous 
connection  all  round  the  armature,  a  col- 
lector is  needed,  consisting  of  paraUel 
metallic  bars  as  numerous  as  the  sections 
each  bar  communicatiag  with  the  end  of 
one  section  and  the  beginning  of  the  next. 

(w,)  In  any  case,  the  connections  of 
such  sections  and  of  the  commutators,  or 
collectors,  should  be  symmetrical  round 
the  axis ;  for  if  not  symmetrical,  the  in- 
duction will  be  unequal  in  the  parts  that 
successively  occupy  the  same  positions 
with  respect  to  the  field-magnets,  giving 
rise  to  inequalities  in  the  electromotive 
force,  sparking  at  the  commutator,  or 
collector,  and  other  irregularities. 

(x.)  In  the  case  where  the  coils  are 
working  in  series,  it  is  advantageous  to 
arrange  the  commutator  to  cut  out  the 
coil  that  is  in  the  position  of  least  action, 
as  the  circuit  is  thereby  relieved  of  the 
resistance  of  an  idle  coil.  But  no  such 
coil  should  be  short-circuited  to  cut  it 
out.  In  the  case  where  the  coils  are  work- 
ing in  parallel,  cutting  out  an  idle  coil 
increases  the  resistance,  but  may  be  ad- 
visable to  prevent  heating  from  waste 
currents  traversing  it  from  the  active 
coils. 

iy,)  In  the  case  of  pole-armatures,  the 
s  should  be  wound  on  the  poles  rather 
than  on  the  middles  of  the  projecting 
cores ;  since  the  variations  in  the  induced 
magnetism  are  most  effective  at  or  near 
the  poles.     (See  §  m.) 

(2.)  Since  it  is  impossible  to  reduce 
the  resistance  of  the  armature  coils  to 
zero,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  heat  be- 
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ing  deyeloped  in  thoBe  coils  daring  their 
rotation;  hence  it  is  adyisable  that  the 
coils  should  be  wound  with  au*  spaces  in 
some  way  between  them,  that  they  may 
be  cooled  by  ventilation. 

(aa,)  The  insulation  of  the  armature 
coils  should  be  eusured  with  particular 
care,  and  should  be  carried  out  as  far  as 
possible  with  mica  and  asbestos,  or  other 
materials  not  liable  to  be  melted,  if  the 
armature  coils  become  heated. 

Commutators,   Colleotobs,  and  Bbushes. 

{ab.)  Commutators  and  coUeotors  be- 
ing liable  to  be  heated  through  imperfect 
contract,  and  liable  to  be  corroded  by 
sparking,  should  be  made  of  very  sub- 
stantial pieces  of  copper. 

(ac.)  In  the  case  of  a  collector  made  of 
parallel  bars  of  copper,  ranged  upon  the 
periphery  of  a  cylinder,  the  separate  bars 
should  be  capable  of  being  removable 
singly,  to  admit  of  repairs  and  examina- 
tion. 

{^dd.)  'The  brushes  should  touch  the 
commutator  or  the  collector  at  the  two 
points,  the  potentials  of  which  are  re- 
spectively the  highest  and  the  lowest  of 
all  the  circumference.  In  a  properly  and 
symmetrically  built  dynamo,  these  points 
will  be  at  opposite  ends  of  a  diameter. 

{(le,)  In  consequence  of  the  armature 
itself,  when  traversed  by  the  currents, 
acting  as  a  magnet,  the  magnetic  lines  of 
force  of  the  field  will  not  run  straight 
across,  from  pole  to  pole,  of  the  field  mag- 
nets, but  will  take,  on  the  whole,  an  angular 
position,  being  twisted  a  considerable 
number  of  degrees  in  the  direction  of  the 
rotation.  Hence  the  diameter  of  com- 
mutation (which  is  at  right-angles  to  the 
resultant  lines  of  force  in  machines  of  the 
Siemens  and  Gramme  type,  and  parallel 
to  the  resultant  lines  of  force  in  machines 
of  the  Brush  type),  will  be  shifted  for- 
ward. In  other  words,  the  brushes  will 
have  a  certain  angular  lead.  The  amount 
of  this  lead  depends  upon  the  relation 
between  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic 
field  and  the  strength  of  the  current  in 
the  armature.  This  relation  varies  in  the 
four  different  types  of  field  magnets.  In 
the  series  dynamo,  where  the  one  depends 
directly  on  the  other,  the  angle  of  lead  is 
nearly  constant,  whatever  the  external 
resistanca  In  other  forms  of  dynamo, 
the  lead  will  not  be  the  same,  because  the 
variations  of  resistance  in  the  external 


circuit  do  not  produce  a  proportionate 
variation  between  the  two  variables  which 
determine  the  angle  of  lead. 

{of.)  Hence  in  all  dynamos  it  is  advis- 
able to  have  an  adjustment,  enabling  the 
brushes  to  be  rotated  round  the  commu- 
tetor  or  collector,  to  the  position  of  the 
diameter  of  conunutetion  for  the  time 
being.  Otherwise  there  will  be  sparking 
at  the  brushes,  and  in  part  of  the  coils  at 
least  the  current  will  be  wasting  iteelf  by 
running  against  an  opposing  electromo- 
tive force. 

(o^.)  The  arrangemente  of  the  collect- 
or, or  commuteter,  should  be  such  that, 
as  the  brushes  shp  from  one  part  to  the 
next,  no  coil  or  section  in  which  there  is 
an  electromotive  force  should  be  short 
circuited,  otherwise  work  will  be  lost  in 
heating  that  coil.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
well  so  to  arrange  the  pole  places  that 
the  several  sections  or  coils  on  either  side 
of  the  neutral  position  should  differ  but 
very  slightly  in  potential  from  one  an- 
other. 

(ah.)  The  number  of  contact  points 
between  the  brushes  and  the  collector,  or 
commuteter,  should  be  as  numerous  as 
possible,  for  by  increasing  the  number  of 
contects,  the  energy  wasted  in  sparks 
will  be  diminished  inversely  as  the  square 
of  that  number.  The  brushes  might, 
with  advantage,  be  laminated,  or  made  of 
parallel  loose  strips  of  copper,  each  bear- 
ing edgeways  on  the  collector. 

Relation  of  Size  to  Effioienot. 

The  efficiency  of  a  dynamo-electric  ma- 
chine is  the  ratio  of  the  useful  electrical 
work  done  by  the  machine  to  the  totel 
mechanical  work  applied  in  driving  it. 
Every  circumstence  which  contributes  to 
wasting  the  energy  of  the  current  reduces 
the  efficiency  of  the  machine.  In  the 
preceding  paragraphs  it  has  been  shown 
what  the  chief  electric  sources  of  waste 
are,  and  how  they  may  be  avoided.  The 
precautions  needful  to  obviate  Foucault 
currents,  to  avoid  reversals  of  magnetiza- 
tion, to  get  rid  of  needless  resistence,  to 
obviate  opposing  electro  motive  forces, 
have  been  deteiled.  Mechanical  friction 
of  the  moving  parte  can  be  minimized  also 
by  due  medhanical  arrangements.  But 
one  thing  cannot  be  entirely  obviated,  be- 
cause even  the  best  conductors  employed 
have  a  certain  resistance.  We  cannot 
prevent  the  heating  of  the  conducting 
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coils ;  and  the  more  powerful  the  current 
generated  by  the  machine,  the  more  im- 
portant does  this  source  of  waste  become. 
There  is  but  one  way  to  reduce  this,  and 
that  is  bj  increasing  the  size  of  the  ma- 
chines. For  some  three  years  or  so  I  have 
been  the  advocate  of  large  dynamo  ma- 
chines, not  because  I  have  any  admiration 
for  mere  bigness,  but  because,  as  in  steam 
engines  so  in  dynamos,  the  larger  ma- 
chmes  may  be  meide  more  efficient  than 
the  small,  in  proportion  to  their  cost. 
In  discussing  the  relation  of  size  to  effi- 
ciency, I  shall  assume,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  the  size  of  any  machine 
can  be  increased  n  times  in  every  dimen- 
sion, and  that  though  the  dimensions  are 
increased,  the  velocity  of  rotation  remains 
the  same,  and  that  the  intensity  of  the 
magnetic  field,  per  square  centimeter, 
remains  also  constant.  If  the  linear  di- 
mensions be  n  times  as  great  in  the 
larger  machine  as  in  the  smaller,  the  area 
it  stands  on  will  be  increased  n*  times, 
and  its  volume  and  weight  n*  times.  The 
cost  will  be  less  than  n*  times  but  greater 
than  n  times.  If  the  same  increase  of 
dimensions  in  the  coils  be  observed  (the 
number  of  layers  and  of  turns  remaining 
the  same  as  before),  there  will  be  in  the 
armature  coils  a  length  n  times  as  great, 
and  the  area  of  cross-section  of  the  wire 
will  be  71*  times  as  great  as  before.  The 
resistance  of  these  coils  will,  therefore, 

be  but  -  part  of  the  original  resistance 


n 

of  the  smaller  machine.  If  the  field- 
magnet  coils  are  increased  similarly  they 

will  offer  only  -  of  the  resistance  of  those 

of  the  smaller  machine.  Moreover,  see- 
ing that  while  the  speed  of  the  machine 
is  the  same,  the  area  cut  through  by  the 
rotating  coils  is  increased  n*  times,  these 
coils  will  in  the  same  time  cut  n'  times  as 
many  lines  of  force,  or  the  electromotive 
force  will  be  increased  n*  times.  Sup- 
posing the  whole  of  the  circuit  to  be 
similarly  magnified,   its    resistance  will 

also  be  but  -  of  the  previous  value. 
n 

If  the  machine  is  a  *' series  ^'-wound 
dynamo,  an  electromotive  force,  n\  work- 
ing through  —  resistance  will  give  a  cur- 
rent n'  times  as  great  as  before.  Such  a 
current  will,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  much 
Voi.  XXVin.— No.  3—16. 


more  than  suffice  to  bring  the  magnetic 
field  to  the  required  strength,  viz.,  n* 
times  the  area  of  surface  magnetized  to 
the  same  average  intensity  per  square 
centimeter,  as  stipulated;  for  the  mass 
of  iron  being  n*  times  as  great,  it  need 
not  be  so  much  saturated  as  before  to 
give  the  required  field.  Here  an  econ- 
omy may  be  effected,  therefore,  by  further 
reducing  the  number  of  coils,  and  there- 
fore the  wasteful  resistance  of  the  lield- 
magnet  coils,  in  the  proportion  of  n*  to 

n*,  or  to  -  of  its  already  diminished  value. 
n 

Even  if  this  were  not  done,  by  the  formula 
given  above  for  the  electrical  efficiency 
of  a  '^  series ''  dynamo,  the  waste,  when 
working  through  a  constant  external  re- 
sistance, will  be  n-f  old  less  than  with  the 
smaller  machine.  Now,  if  the  current  be 
increased  n*  times,  and  the  electromotive 
force  n'  times,  the  total  electric  work 
which  is  the  product  of  these  will  be  n* 
times  greater  than  in  the  small  machine, 
and  it  will  consume  n*  times  as  much 
power  to  drive  it*  It  is  clearly  an  im- 
portcmt  economy,  if  a  machine  costing 
less  than  n*  times  as  much,  will  do  n* 
times  as  much  work  (to  say  nothing  of 
the  increased  ratio  of  efficiency).*  A  ma- 
chine doubled  in  all  its  linear  dimensions 
will  not  cost  eight  times  as  much,  and 
will  be  electrically  thirty-two  times  as 
powerful  a  machine. 

*  ThJs  oaloulation  affrees  with  the  rosult  deduced 
on  entirely  different  prlnoiples  by  M.  Maroel  Depres, 
M.  Deprez  oonslders  the  matual  reaction,  tfF,  be- 
tween two  elements,  ds  and  (W,  of  a  system  of  oon- 
dnotors  which,  by  Ampdre^s  principle,  Is 

tfP-C«<!L^  /  (a) 


where  C  Is  the  current,  r  the  distance  of  the  elements 
apart,  and/  (a)  a  certain  fUDotlon  of  the  machine,  In- 
dependent of  Its  size.  Writing  a  for  the  area,  we 
have 

__    C«      adt .  ads*       ,  ,  , 
dF=  -^  .    — .:= —    .  /  (o) 


a* 


dv  .dt* 


/  {a) 


which,  If  the  linear  dimensions  be  increased  n  times, 
becomes 

^^,  C.  ^  n^.  »W^  ^  ^^^ 


=n«rfF 


nifti 


whenoe^slnce  this  Is  true  for  all  elements  of  the  cir- 
cuit s,  pT^'^S  which  is  Deprez's  so-called  '*Iaw  of 

similar^**  which  asserts  that  for  similar  machines 
the  **  statical  effort "  increase  as  the  fourth  power  of 
the  linear  dimensions.  But  worlc  W=F  X  distance, 
and,  in  the  similar  machine  whose  dimensions  are  in- 
creased n  times,  the  arallable  distance  through  which 
the  force  F'  can  act  also  n  times  grealer. 

W 
Hence  -^*S  &«  above. 
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Suppose  the  machine  to  be  "shiint" 
wound,  then  to  produce  the  field  of  force 
of  n*  times  as  many  square  centimeters 
area,  will  require  (if  the  electromotive 
force  be  n'  times  as  great)  that  the  abso- 
lute strength  of  the  current  remain  the 
same  as  before  in  the  field-magnet  coils. 
This  can  be  done  by  using  the  same  sized 
wire  as  before,  and  increasing  its  length 
n*  times,  to  allow  for  n  times  as  many 
turns,  of  n  times  as  great  a  diameter 
each,  in  the  same  number  of  layers  of 
coils  as  before.  In  this  case  the  work 
done  in  the  shunt  beinjg^  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  w'-fold  electromotive  force 
into,  the  unaltered  current  will  be  only 
n*  times  as  great,  while  the  whole  work 
of  the  machine  is  augmented  n*  times. 
Now,  if  while  augmenting  the  total  work 
n*  times,  we  have  increased  the  waste 
work  not  to  n^  times  but  only  n'  times, 
it  is  clear  that  the  ratio  of  waste  to  the 
total  e£fect  is  diminished  /2^-fold.  There 
is  therefore,  every  reason  to  construct 
large  machines,  from  the  advantage  of 
economy,  both  in  relative  prime  cost  and 
relative  efficiency. 

Being  desirous  of  testing  the  correct- 
ness of  the  deduction  that  the  working 
capacity  of  a  machine  of  n^fold  linear  di- 
mensions is  n*  times  as  great,  I  con- 
structed a  little  instrument,  of  which  a 
drawing  is  given  in  Fig.   18.    In  this 

Fig:.  18. 


clear  that  the  larger  force  can  be  exerted 
through  double  the  distance,  or  that  the 
work-power  is  32-fold,  and  32  is  2^  as 
theory  requires.  After  I  had  constructed 
my  apparatus,  I  learned  that  M.  Marcel 
Deprez  had  made  a  very  similar  arrange- 
ment, but  without  the  beam,  to  prove 
that  the  statical  forces  of  similar  machines 
are  (see  foot-note  ante)  proportional  to 
the  fourth  power  of  the  linear  dimensions. 
M.  Deprez's  instrument  consisted  of  a 
modified  Mascart^s  electro-dynamometer, 
having  a  coil  suspended  from  a  balance, 
and  acted  upon  by  two  others,  placed 
axially  above  and  below  it  (see  Fig.  19). 

Fig.  19. 


S.    p.  THOMPSON  S  EXPERIMENTAL  BALANCE. 

instrument  there  are  two  pairs  of  coils, 
that  on  the  left  being,  in  every  way,  the 
counterpart  of  that  on  the  right,  but  of 
double  linear  dimensions.  When  all  four 
coils  were  traversed  by  the  same  current, 
the  point  of  equilibrium  was  -^  of  the 
length  of  the  beam  from  the  extremity ;  or 
the  attraction  of  the  larger  system  was  six- 
teen times  that  of  the  smaller.    Now,  it  is 


MABCEL    DEPREZ  S   ELBCTRO-DINAMIC 
BALANCE. 

The  force  was  measured  by  directly  bal- 
ancing it  against  weights.  Two  such 
arrangements  were  made,  one  double  the 
size  of  the  other,  and  when  equal  currents 
were  sent  through  them,  M.  Deprez 
found  the  forces  to  be  as  5.600  to  0.355 
kilos.,  or  almost  exactly  16  to  1. 

Methods  of  Exciting  the    Field    Maq> 

NETISM. 

It  only  remains  to  develop  certain  theo- 
retical considerations  respecting  the 
method  of  exciting  the  magnetism  of  the 
field,  in  which  the  armatures  are  to  re- 
volve. The  four  main  methods  have  al- 
ready been  alluded  to  at  the  outset  of 
this  lecture;  but  nothing  has  been  said 
about  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of 
the  four  systems. 
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M<Mgnet(hDynamo8. — The  magnet-dy- 
namos (Fig.  4.)  have  the  advantage  in 
theory  at  least,  that  their  electromotive 
force  is  very  nearly  exactly  proportional 
to  the  velocity  of  rotation;  though,  of 
coarse,  the  variable  difference  of  potential 
between  the  terminals  of  the  circuit  will 
depend  on  the  relation  of  the  resistance 
of  the  external  circuit  to  the  internal  re- 
sistance of  the  ^J^Qlature  coils.  They 
possess  the  disadvantage  that,  since  steel 
cannot  be  permanently  magnetized  to  the 
same  degree  as  that  which  soft  iron  can 
temporaray  attam.  they  are  not  so  pow- 
erful  as  other  dynamos  of  equal  size. 

SeparatelySxcited  Dynamos,  —  The 
separately  excited  dynamo  (Fig.  3,)  has 
the  same  advantage  as  the  magneto-ma- 
chine, in  electromotive  force  being  inde- 
pendent of  its  accidental  changes  of  re- 
sistance in  the  working  circuit,  but  is 
more  powerful.  It  has,  moreover,  the 
farther  advantage  that  the  strength  of 
the  field  is  imder  control  For  by  vary- 
ing either  the  electromotive  force  or  the 
resistance  in  the  exciting  circuit,  the 
strength  of  the  magnetic  field  is  varied 
at  wilL  It  has  the  disadvantage  of  re- 
quiring a  separate  exciting  machine. 

Series  Dynamos. — The  ordinary,  or 
series  dymano  (Fig.  1),  is  usually  a 
cheaper  machine,  for  equal  power,  than 
any  of  the  other  forms,  as  its  coils  are 
simpler  to  make  than  those  of  a  shunt  ma- 
chine, and  it  wants  no  auxiliary  exciter. 
It  has  the  disadvantages  of  not  starting 
action  until  a  certain  speed  has  been  at- 
tained, or  unless  the  resistance  of  the 
circuit  is  below  a  certam  minimum.  It  is 
also  liable  to  become  reversed  in  polarity, 
a  serious  disadvantage  when  this  machine 
is  applied  for  electro-plating  or  for  charg- 
ing accumulators. 

From  its  arrangements,  it  is  dear  that 
any  increase  of  the  resistance  in  the  cir- 
cuit lessens  its  power  by  diminishing  the 
strength  of  its  macpietic  field.  Hence  it 
is  beUer  adapted  for  use  with  lamps  ar- 
ranged in  parallel  arc  than  for  lamps  ar- 
ranged in  series.  An  additional  lamp 
switched  in,  in  series,  adds  to  the  resist- 
ance of  the  circuit,  and  diminishes  the 
power  of  the  machine  to  supply  current. 
While  on  the  other  hand,  an  additional 
lamp  in  parallel  reduces  the  total  resist- 
ance offered  by  the  network  of  the  circuit, 
and  adds  to  the  power  of  the  machine  to 
provide  the  needed  current.    It  is  easy  to 


regulate  the  currents  given  by  a  series 
dynamo,  by  introducing  a  shunt  of  varia- 
ble resistance  across  the  field-magnet,  thus 
altering  the  magnetizing  influence  of  the 
current. 

Shunt  Dynamos, — ^The  shunt  dynamo 
(Fig.   2,)  has    several    advantages  over 
forms.     It  is  less  liable  to  reverse  its 
polarity  than  the  series  dynamo,  and  it 
is  commonly  considered  as  providing  the 
magnetizing  power  to  the  magnets  with 
less  waste  of  current.     Moreover,  for  a 
set  of  lamps  in  series,  its  power  to  supply 
the  needful  current  increases  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  circuit,  since  any  added 
resistance  sends  additional  cun*ent  round 
the  shunt  in  which  the  field-magnets  are 
placed,  and  so  makes  the  magnetic  field 
more  intense.     On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  greater  sensitiveness  to  inequalities  of 
driving  in  consequence  of  the  great  self- 
induction  in  the  shunt.    As   previously 
pointed    out,    when    there    are    sudden 
changes  in  the  electromotive  force  acting 
in  a  complex  circuit,  the  momentary  cur- 
rents thus  set  up  do  not  distribute  them- 
selves in  the  various  parts  of  the  circuit 
in  the  simple  inverse  ratio  of  the  resist- 
ances, for  their  distiibution  depends  also, 
and  in  some  cases  chiefiy,  upon  the  self- 
induction  in  the  various  parts.     It  is  more 
difficult  to  set  up  a  sudden  current  in  a 
circuit  whose  self-induction  is  great  (or 
which,  for  example,   consists  of    many 
turns  wound  closely  together,  so  that  they 
exercise  great  inductive  action  on  each 
other,  especially  if  they  be  wound  about 
an  iron  core)  tiian  in  one  in  which  the 
self-induction  is  small     We  cannot  here 
follow  further  the  mathematical  law  of 
the  action   of  self-induction  on  momen- 
tary chaages  of  electromotive  force.    But 
the    application    to     the    shunt -wound 
dynamo  is  too  important  to  be  passed 
over. 

Any  of  these  systems  may  be  applied 
either  in  direct  current  or  in  alternate- 
current  machines.  Each  of  these  four 
systems  of  exciting  the  field  magnetism 
has  its  own  merits  for  special  cases,  but 
none  of  them  is  perfect.  Not  one  of 
these  methods  will  insure  that,  with  a 
uniform  speed  of  driving,  either  the  elec- 
tromotive force  or  the  current  shall  be 
constant,  however  the  resistances  of  the 
circuit  are  altered. 

But,  though  theory  tells  us  that  none  of 
these  systems  is  perfect,  theory  does  not 
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leave  us  without  a  guide.  Thanks  to  the 
genius  of  M.  Marcel  Deprez,  we  have  been 
taught  how  to  combine  these  methods  so 
as  to  secure  in  practice  a  machine  which  | 
shall,  when  driven  at  a  constant  speed, 
give  either  a  constant  electromotive  force 
or  a  constant  resistance.  A  consideration 
of  the  various  methods  of  combining  the 
four  systems  of  exciting  the  field-magnet- 
ism is  reserved  for  the  lecture  on  the  dy- 
namo in  practice. 

Meantime,  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  yet  as  a  best 
dynamo.  As  with  the  different  kinds  of 
voltaic  batteries,  some  of  which  are  used ! 
for  telegraph  work,  others  for  electric 
bells,  and  others  for  blasting,  so  is  it  also 
with  dynamos.  One  form  is  best  for  one 
purpose  and  another  for  another.    One 


gives  steadier  currents,  another  is  less 
liable  to  heat,  a  third  is  more  compact,  a 
fourth  is  cheaper,  a  fifth  is  less  likely  to 
reverse  its  currents,  a  sixth  gives  a  greater 
volume  of  current,  while  a  seventh  evokes 
a  higher  electromotive  force.  Indeed,  in 
the  present  transitional  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge with  respect  to  dynamo-electric 
machinery,  it  is  safe  to  assert  that,  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  there  will  be  no  finali- 
ty attained  to.  As  with  the  steam-engine, 
however,  so  with  the  dynamo-machine, 
there  will  probably  be  a  constant  and 
progressive  evolution,  finally  settling 
down  upon  two  or  three  typical  forms, 
which  will  survive  the  innumerable  com- 
paratively crude  machines  which,  a8  yet, 
have  taken  shape  and  come  into  active 
service. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  IN   MILLS. 

AhstrtLOt  of  a  Report  by  C.  J.  H.  WOODBURY.  Inspector  of  the  Boston  Manafacturers*  Mutual  -Fire 

Insurance  Company. 

From  Transactions  of  the  New  England  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association. 


Expense. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  of  a  system 
of  lighting  bears  Uttle  relation  to  its  in- 
trinsic worth.  The  item  of  cost  of  light- 
ing is  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole 
operating  expense  ;  and  what  is  desired  is 
to  Hght  a  mill  so  well  that  there  will  be 
no  difference  in  the  character  of  day  and 
night  work,  either  in  quantity  or  quality. 
Any  expenditure  beyond  that  is  unwar- 
rantable. 

The  question  of  the  cost  of  hghting 
by  electricity  is  subject  to  many  legiti- 
onate  variations,  of  which  the  question 
of  power  is  most  variable.  In  a  steam- 
mill,  where  the  dynamo  is  driven  by  the 
same  engine  that  runs  the  mill,  it  is  gen- 
erally charged  with  only  its  share  of  fuel; 
but  riot  with  any  other  expense  of  power, 
wherever  it  does  not  introduce  any  new 
expenditures  in  the  way  of  plant,  repairs, 
or  labor  in  the  engine-room. 

In  following  this  plan  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity,  with  other  estimates  of  the 
cost  of  electric  Hght,  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
considered  as  endorsing  this  method  of 
estimating.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
electric  apparatus  should  be  supplied 
with  power  free  of  cost  for  transmission, 


interest,  and  supervision,  which  does  not 
apply  with  equal  force  to  every  other 
machine  in  a  mill,  exempting  it  from 
these  necessary  items  of  cost.  This 
paper  refers  only  to  the  use  of  the  elec- 
tric hght  in  mills,  and  not  for  circuit 
lighting,  where  the  prime  cost  is  much 
greater  than  in  miUs. 

Some  mills  have  departments  which 
are  only  run  by  dayUght,  where  work  is 
thrown  off  at  sundown,  and  so  compen- 
sates for  the  power  required  by  the  dy- 
namo. For  example,  in  one  mill  using 
electric  hghts,  the  power  used  in  the  nep- 
ping-room  is  shghtly  more  than  is  re- 
quired for  the  dynamo ;  so,  when  the 
machinery  in  that  room  is  stopped,  the 
dynamo  4n  be  Btarted  without  bSgiug 
any  extra  load  on  the  engina  Most  fac- 
tories being  driven  by  water  power,  with 
supplementary  steam  power  during  low 
water  in  the  summer  months,  the  elec- 
tric lights  would  be  required  during  the 
shorter  days  of  the  year  at  a  time  when 
there  is  usually  an  abundance  of  water ; 
and  the  extra  power  can  be  used  by  the 
dynamo  by  the  use  of  more  water,  with- 
out requiring  any  additional  expense. 

It  is  dij£cult  to  make  a  just  compari- 
son between  various  methods  of  illumi- 
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nation,  because  a  change  of  light  is  al- 
ways made  an  excuse  for  more  light. 

The  majority  of  mills  are  lighted  with 
gas  made  by  the  destructive  distillation 
of  petroleum,  and  of  about  eighty-can- 
dle power,  which  is  generally  reduced  to 
sixty-candle  power  by  mixing  air  with  it, 
and  burned  through  one-foot  (nominal) 
burners,  which  consume  about  one  and 
a  quarter  feet  per  hour,  at  the  pressure 
generally  used. 

The  annual  cost  of  oil-gas  per  burner 
is  from  seventy-five  cents  to  one  dollar. 
In  all  these  estimates,  interest  at  six  per 
cent,  forms  one  item  in  cost.  One  large 
corporation,  with  exceptional  privileges, 
makes  its  coal-gas  at  an  annual  cost  of 
sixty-nine  cents  per  burner.  Another 
corporation,  inland,  makes  its  coal-gas  at 
$1.25  per  thousand  cubic  feet,  at  an  an- 
nual cost  of  $1.79  per  burner,  each  burner 
consuming  1,433  cubic  feet  annually. 

Of  two  Isurge  mills  in  the  same  city, 
manufacturing  similar  goods,  the  more 
modem  one  makes  oil-gas  at  an  annual 
cost  of  seventy-nine  cents  per  burner, 
while  the  older  one  buys  coal-gas  at  $2.65 
per  burner. 

Sometimes,  when  the  gas-making  ap- 
paratus is  not  managed  with  skill,  the 
goods  are  damaged  from  soot  which  set- 
tles on  them. 

The  following  shows  the  cost  of  lighting 
a  woolen  mill  with  high-test  k^^rosene  oil, 
including  wicks,  chimneys,  and  matches : 


Year 

1 

Lamps  1 
used,  1 

1 

1 

1 

Consumption 
of  oil. 

Gkdloas  Gallons  i 
Total,  per  lamp  I 

Cost. 

1  Total. 

1 

Per 
lamp. 

1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 

125    i 
140    I 
140 
140 
190 

167        1.33 
387    1    2  75 
437    1    3.12 
406    1    2.94 

478    '    2.50 

1 

$49.39 
84.63 
75.12 
89.34 
99.19 

$0:40 
.61 
.54 
.64 
•52 

The  longer  time  light  is  required,  the 
less  the  average  cost,  because,  with  the 
addition  of  operating  expenses,  the  in- 
terest on  plant,  being  a  fixed  amount,  be- 
comes a  smaller  proportion  of  the  whole 
cost  In  electric  lighting,  the  cost  of 
plant  is  so  much  that  interest  is  an  im- 
portant item;  and  when  a  miU  is  run 
nights  the  relative  cost  df  electric  light- 
ing is  materially  diminished.  A  white 
cotton  mil],  running  sixty  hours  a  week. 


generally  uses  light  three  hundred  to 
three  himdred  and  fifty  hours  a  year; 
where  they  run  sixty-six  hours  a  week, 
lights  are  required  four  hundred  to  four 
hundred  and  fifty  hours  a  year. 

A  dark  mill  requires  about  twice  the 
number  of  lights  that  is  sufficient  in  a 
white  mill,  and  uses  light  about  a  hun- 
dred hours  a  year  more  than  a  white 
mill. 

An  arc  light,  as  generally  used  in 
mills,  requires  about  one-horse  power. 
Mr.  James  Renfrew,  Jr.,  at  Adams,  ^ 
Mass.,  has  found,  by  test,  that  the  forty- 
light  Brush  dynamos  in  his  mills  each  re- 
quire 36.6-horse  power.  The  lights  were  * 
running  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  but  no 
photometric  tests  were  made. 

The  cost  of  arc  lights  in  several  steam- 
mills,  running  four  hundred  hours  per 
year,  is  6^  cents  per  hour  ;  of  which  one 
cent  and  a  half  is  for  carbons,  and  five 
cents  for  attendance,  coal,  depreciation, 
and  interest.  When  a  mill  runs  nights, 
the  hourly  cost  is  diminished. 

The  ratio  of  substituting  electric  lights 
for  gas  is  quite  variable,  being  one  arc 
light  to  from  ten  to  twenty  gas-burners. 
In  one  mill  Hghted  by  kerosene  the  ratio 
was  one  arc  lamp  to  eight  kerosene 
lamps. 

In  a  colored  mill  one  arc  light  will 
light  the  looms  on  seven  hundred  to  four- 
teen himdred  square  feet  of  floor ;  but 
in  a  white  mill  the  same  light  will  be 
sufficient  for  looms  on  a  thousand  to  two 
thousand  square  feetof  floor. 

The  reflected  light  from  white  walls 
and  ceilings  adds  very  materially  to  the 
diffusion.  A  card-room  forty-eight  by  a 
hundred  feet,  containing  sixty-four 
cards,  was  satisfactorily  lighted  by  one 
arc  light.  The  end  of  the  room  was  ex- 
tended about  forty  feet;  and  the  light 
was  not  satisfactory  toward  that  end  of 
the  room,  where  the  light  was  formerly 
ample,  because  the  removal  of  the  end  wsli 
took  away  what  served  as  a  reflector. 

It  is  advisable  to  place  the  conducting 
wires  of  lighting  systems  so  that  the  dif- 
ferent circuits  will  light  similarly  shad-  . 
owed  portions  of  the  mill;  one  circuit 
reaching  the  darker  places,  another 
lighter  parts,  so  that  each  of  the  various 
dynamo-machines  can  be  used  at  their 
full  capacity,  as  the  total  li^htin  the  mill 
is  being  increased  or  diminished. 

It  ^is  convenient  to  compare  the  cost 
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of  electric  lighting  with  the  expense  of 
gas  in  the  same  place ;  although  it  must 
be  remembered  that  gas  does  not  furnish 
as  much  or  as  good  light,  and  is  therefore 
not  so  valuable  where  quantity  or  quality 
of  light  is  of  importance. 

In  a  weaye-room,  on  very  fine  work, 
twenty-four  arc  lights  replaced  292  six- 
foot  burners,  which  consume  (292x6) 
1,752  feet  per  hour,  so  one  arc  light  re- 
presents the  consumption  of  (1,752 -r- 24) 
8<3venty-three  feet  of  gas  per  hour.  A 
careful  estimate  shows  these  arc  lights 
to  be  costing  6^  cents  an  hour ;  so  this 
arc  lighting  system  represents  gas  at 
eighty-nine  cents  per  thousand.  A  simi- 
lar estimate  in  another  mill  gives  the  an- 
nual cost  of  gas  $2,188,  and  electricity 
at  $1,125,  or  equal  to  gas  at  ninety  cents 
a  thousand.  The  annual  saving  to  that 
mill  in  lighting  expenses  by  the  use  of 
electricity  m^dkes  a  profit  of  $1,063, 
which  represents  six  per  cent,  on  $17,- 
716,  without  making  mention  of  any  im- 
provement in  work  or  production  due  to 
that  light.  In  both  of  these  establish- 
ments the  lights  were  used  about  450 
hours  per  year.  Other  estimates  give 
the  cost  of  arc  lighting  equal  to  gas  at 
from  sixty-five  cents  upward  per  thou- 
sand. In  the  case  of  incandescent  light- 
ing, the  cost  is  more  difficult  to  estimate, 
because  they  are  run  at  all  degrees  of 
brilliancy,  affecting  both  the  power  and 
the  life  of  the  lamp. 

The  duration  of  the  carbon  filament  is 
the  uncertain  factor  in  estimating  the 
cost  of  incandescent  lighting.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  instance  where  all  the  in- 
candescent lamps  have  become  worn  out 
by  the  ordinary  use  to  which  they  are 
subjected,  so  as  to  reach  an  average  of 
their  ultimate  duration. 

The  application  of  incandescent  light- 
ing is  new,  and  the  minimum  guaranty 
of  both  companies  may  be  considered  as 
representiBg'iwo  years^rdinaiy  use  in  a 
mill;  and  my  experience  in  the  matter 
has  shown  that  this  is  largely  exceeded. 

The  following  records  give  the  data 
of  the  longest  time  that  I  have  at 
hand  of  the  use  of  incandescent  lamps ; 
yet  they  are  far  from  satisfactory,  be- 
cause they  do  not  represent  the  average 
life  of  the  carbons ;  because  they  are  not 
all  broken,  no  true  average  can  yet  be 
given. 


Both  the  Edison  and  the  Maxim  lamps 
are  guaranteed  to  average  six  hundred 
hours ;  yet  in  the  New  York  Postoffice 
the  average  record  of  the  Maxim  lamps 
is  stated  to  be  2,200  hours  up  to  Nov. 
28,  and  four  lamps  had  already  burned 
4,820  hours. 

The  feny-boat  "Jersey  City,"  belong- 
ing to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  is 
lighted  by  the  Maxim  lights.  I  have  a 
copy  of  the  official  record  of  these 
lamps,  dated  Aug.  29,  1882,  showing 
that  at  that  time  the  average  was  1,609 
hours. 

The  data  for  the  above  were  taken  with 
lamps  in  use,  and  do  not  represent  their 
ultimate  endurance. 

Mr.  Timothy  Merrick,  of  Holyoke, 
authorizes  me  to  give  the  facts  respect- 
ing his  experience  with  the  Edison  sys- 
tem in  the  Merrick  Thread  Company's 
mill,  No.  3.  This  mill  runs  all  night, 
five  nights  in  the  week,  for  fifty-one 
weeks  per  year,  using  light  2,869  hours 
per  annum.  It  was  lighted  by  ninety- 
five  burners  with  city  gas,  costmg  $2.13 
net,  which  amounted  to  $225  per  month. 
Ninety-five  Edison  B  lamps  (eight-can- 
dle power)  were  substituted  for  the  gas. 
In  the  first  thousand  hours  five  lamp 
carbons  had  broken  ;  and  Oci  20  they 
had  been  in  use  1,278  hours,  and  eleven 
had  broken. 

Allowing  that  the  lamps  average  six 
months'  use,  the  annual  cost  of  lighting 
is  made  up  as  follows : 

Two  renewals  of  95  lamps  equals  190 

lamps  at  11.00 $190  00 

Interest  and  depreciation 153  50 

Six-horse  power  at  $10 00  00 

Annual  cost  Edison  li^ht $408  50 

Monthly  cost  Edison  light 88  03 

Monthly  cost  gas 225  00 

The  results  from  these  lamps  are  very 
satisfactory,  and  certainly  in  excess  of 
what  would  have  been  obtained  if  the 
lamps  had  been  forced  beyond  their  nor- 
mal capacity. 

The  Holyoke  Water  Power  Oompany 
furnish  water  power  very  cheaply ;  and 
the  result  may  be  interesting  if  we  hold 
the  Edison  Company  to  their  minimum 
guaranty,  and  also  charge  the  dynamo 
with  four  pounds  of  coal  per  hourly  horse 
power. 
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4A'ff  renewals  of  95  lamps  equals  464  The  letters  from  woolen  millB  will  first 

lamps  at  $1  00. $454  00  ^e  read.     The  proprietor  of  a  fourteen- 

Interest  and  depreciation 158  50       .  \  mi  f*"F**"*^*  "*  "  i""*"*^^" 

aOxVff  tons  coal  at  $5.75 176  81   »«*  woolen  mill  wntes  : 

M.         1       s.  T^ji        1,  ,^  IZ^TZ      ^«  have  had  forty-four  Fuller  arc  lights  in 

Annual  cost  Edison  light $784  81   operation  six  months  without  any  repairs     In 

Monthly  cost  Edison  hght 65  88  the  weave-room  two  hundred  and  eighty  kero- 

which  is  equal  to  gas  at  sixty-five  cents  i  se^e  lamps  were  replaced  by  eighteen  electric 

per  thousand.     .^     ^   ,     ^  ^,      ,  ^      !    Electric  light  costs  more  than  kerosene;  but 

1  he  null  IS  situated  at  the  base  of  a  l  am  quite  willing  to  stand  the  extra  expense, 
high  bank,  and  is  only  eleven  feet  six  as  there  is  as  much  improvement  in  the  light 
inches  between  floors,  so  it  is  very  hot  ^^  ^he  extra  expense  would  represent.  The  afa- 
in  summer ;  and  Mr.  Merrick  informed  '^  °ot  contaminated,  and  no  overheated  rooms, 
xu  1.  -A  «**^  ■«"•  "*o***^*.  i4iiv«.uio«  ^g  jg  the  case  when  using  qo  many  kerosene 
me  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  ,  lamps.  The  help  all  like  3iem.  and  their  work 
run  the  mill  nights  during  the  extremely  i  is  more  perfect.  Our  warps  are  all  black; 
hot  season  last  summer,  if  the  help  had '  therefore,  more  light  is  needed  than  on  light 
been  subjected  to  the  heat  and  vitiated  ,  ^^^k. 
air  from  the  burning  gas.  :     The  treasurer  of  another  woolen  mill 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  an  in- ,  using  the  Brush  arc  light  writes : 
stance  of  a  mill  miming  day  and  night  is  i     ^  .*.,..,    j   *,.,..  ^     .  u  j 

an  extreme  one  m  favor  o^f  tt.e  ^^^c^.^^lL'^Tf^L^r^f^tX'^l!^. 
iignts ;  but  tne  data  are  given,  and  tne  ,  feet  work,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  purity 
matter  can  be  estimated  to  suit  other  i  of  the  atmosphere,  we  feel  that  the  production 
times  of  operation.  I  is  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  we  think 

If  these  electric  plants  were  charged  *****  ^®  ^°^®*  "^^"^  *®  ^°  without  it. 
the  proportionate  cost  of  power,  besides '     The  superintendent  of  a  woolen  mill 
coal,  the  cost  would  be  estimated  greater  manufacturing   dark  goods,  where   the 
than  stated  above.  '  Edison    incandescent    light     is    used. 


Experience  with  Eleotrio  Lioht  in 

Mills. 

The  general  opinion  of  a  great  num- 


writes: 

We  find  the  running  cost  of  the  Edison  light 
to  be  one-fourth  that  of  gasolene  vapor,  K>r- 
merly  used  in  our  mill.    Regarding  the  advant- 


ber  using  electric  light  in  a  practical  way ;  ages  of  the  light,  it  is  better,  safer,and  cheaper, 
is  of  more  weight  than  the  conclusions  of  and  devoid  of  smell  or  heat. 

any  smgle  investigator.  |     ^j^^  president  of  a  woolen  mill,  a  por- 

In  the  pursuance  of  my  occupation  as  ,  .      of  which  is  lighted  with  Weston  arc 
mspector,  it  has  been  my  duty  to  ex-  j.  ,  ^^  writes  • 
amine  nearly  every  textile  mill  and  many  ;    **      ' 
other   establishments  in  New  England,      The  dvamo-machines  were  put  in  ten  months 

New  York.  New  Jersey    and    Penasyl- ;  ^^^fe^t  ^^^D  °el^^^^^^^ 

vama,  where  electric  lights  are  used.         ,  ^f  the  li^ht.    We  have  an  abundance  of  power. 

I  do  not  recall  a  single  instance  where  I  The  cost  of  carbons  thus  far  has  been  $8.52 
the  QHality  of  the  light  was  unsatisfac-  per  lamp  for  ten  months. 
f^YY  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  finishing,  burling,  and  repair 

A    /^«,  .^4.^^4.o   *«rv«»   w»„  «^— ^«,v^«;i     departments,  and  is  well  adapted  for  our  card- 

A  few  extracts  from  my  correspond- |i^|^„^gpj„;,i„g  rooms, 
ence  on  the  subject  will  show  how  it  is      So  far  as  we  have  had  experience  with  them, 
regarded  by  those  who  deal  with  electric  ,  we  approve  of  the  light, 
light  solely  in  regard  to  its  merits  in       The  manager  of  a  woolen  mill  former- 
practical  apphcation  .         ,  ly  lighted  by  petroleiun  gas,  which  has 

As  none  of  these  letters  were  written  ^^^^    replaced    by    Brush     arc   lights, 
for  publication,  I  do  not  feel  authorized  '  states: 
to  give  the  names  of  the  various  writers;  < 

but  all  are  either  the  executive  or  finan- 1  „  ^^  ^^  S'^l^^^'^S  ?2''"^'  ^""^  "^^  "^®  ^^^ 
•  1  1^  J      ^     .„    .      c-».^t*uiirc^  w*  uuiux    ji  .  ^  ^^  ^^^,j  jj^j^^  ^^^  expense. 

cial  heads  of  mills  msured  m  the  mutual  I    ^ 


companies.  It  is  but  a  matter  of  justice 
to  the  confidential  nature  of  my  occupa- 
tion as  an  inspector,  that  this  anonymous 
use  of  letters  has  been  agreed  to  by  their 
writers. 


It  should  be  added  in  this  connection 
that  these  Brush  lights  furnish  much 
more  light  than  would  be  possible  to  ob- 
tain from  oil-gas. 

The  superintendent  of  a  woolen  mill, 
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where  the  Edison  incandescent  light  is 
in  nse,  writes : 

The  light  is  certainly  superior  to  gas-light, 
and  is  much  liked  by  the  workmen,  particularly 
the  dressers,  who  require  a  yerjr  good  light ; 
and  where  warps  are  dressed  in  different  colors 
it  is  highly  satisfactory  in  distinguishing  the 
same,  which  is  difficult  and  sometimes 4mpo8- 
sible  to  do  by  gas- light. 

From  a  few  mills  on  colored  cotton 
goods  I  select  the  following.  In  one 
mill  where  the  Weston  arc  light  is  used, 
the  agent  expresses  his  opinion  that — 

The  excellence  of  this  electric  light  consists 
in  its  brilliancy,  steadiness,  and  fr^om  from 
tendency  to  yitiate  the  air.  For  our  particular 
purpose  it  also  has  the  advantage  of  being  un- 
affected by  the  current  of  air  from  the  dresser 
fans. 

From  a  gingham  mill  lighted  by  Bmsh 
and  by  Weston  arc  lights  we  obtain  the 
following  information : 

We  have  a  thousand  looms  lighted  with  fifty 
lamps,  giving  ample  light,  more  than  we  ob- 
tuned  with  a  eas-jet  at  each  loom.  I  believe 
that  we  could  light  more  than  twenty  looms  to 
a  light ;  but  with  these  we  get  a  splendid  light, 
which  is  the  same  to  us  as  gas  at  sixty-five 
cents  per  thousand  feet.  We  would  not  change 
back  to  gas 

The  manager  of  a  print-works  using 
the  Weston  arc  hght  states : 

We  have  experienced  no  trouble  whatever, 
and  can  only  speak  of  the  light  in  its  most  fa- 
vorable terms. 

The  agent  of  a  fine  cotton  mill  hghted 
by  the  Brush  ate  light,  gives  this  opin- 
ion: 

Our  experience  leads  us  to  the  belief  that  a 
system  of  electricity  is  to  be  the  artificial  light 
of  the  future,  especially  in  buildings  of  any 
magnitude. 

The  superintendent  of  a  cotton  mill 
lighted  partially  by  the  Maxim  incandes- 
cent, and  partially  by  the  Weston  arc 
lights,  sums  the  restdt  of  three  years' 
experience : 

We  have  always  considered  it  a  success  as 
compared  with  gas,  as  being  a  better  and  more 
economical  light. 

The  experience  of  the  manager  of  a 
silk  mill  with  the  Thomson-Houston  arc 
light  leads  him  to  state : 

We  have  twenty  arc  lights  over  seventy-five 
looms  on  silk  and  tapestry  weaving.  We  con- 
sider the  light  far  superior  for  our  purpose  to 
anything  that  we  have  ever  used.  It  is  es- 
pecially useful  in  distinguishing  colors.  The 
power  necessary  to  run  the  machines  has,  we 


think,  been  under-estimated,  tnking  a  full  horse 
power  to  each  light.  The  cost  of  maintaining 
the  light  has  been  very  small ;  the  item  of  re- 
pairs not  yet  coming  in,  as  none  have  been 
necessary.  We  have  an  abundance  of  water 
power. 

The  following  information  is  furnished 
by  the  officers  of  two  cordage  mills,  one 
states: 

We  run  four  Wesfon  machines  of  ten  arc 
lights  each,  making  forty  lights  in  all.  It  re- 
quires 3^,r^orse  power  to  run  the  whole.  The 
cost  of  running  is  about  $1.75  per  hour;  this 
includes  expense  of  carbons,  man's  time  at- 
tending and  trimming  the  lamps,  wear  and 
tear,  and  interest  on  original  plant. 

The  lights  have  been  used  from  one  to  four 
hours  daily  for  five  months  in  each  of  the  i>ast 
two  years,  without  repairs;  and  we  are  so  well 
pleased  with  their  working  that  we  are  putting 
them  up  in  our  new  mill. 

Although  these  lights  are  reported  as 

Perfectly  satisfactory,  they  could  not 
Ave  been  regulated  to  the  standard  bril- 
liancy. On  long  circuits,  arc  lights  re- 
quire about  one  and  a  quarter  to  one  and 
a  half  horse  power  each  ;  the  power  be- 
ing measured  at  the  cylinder  of  the  en- 
gine. 

The  superintendent  of  a  similar  mill, 
where  the  Amoux  &  Hochhausen  arc 
light  has  been  used  for  some  time 
states: 

We  have  expended  nothing  upon  them  for 
repairs,  with  the  exception  of  brushes  and 
other  minor  articles.  I  consider  the  electric 
light  to  be  far  superior  to  any  that  I  have  ever 
used,  in  point  of  brilliancy  and  steadiness. 

The  list  might  be  continued  to  greater 
length;  but  enough  has  been  given  to 
show  the  favorable  nature  of  the  experi- 
ence of  the  industries  represented  in 
this  association,  with  the  practical  appli- 
cation  of  the  various  types  of  electric 
lighting  apparatus  in  general  use. 

Of  the  arc  and  incandescent  lights, 
both  have  zealous  advocates.  While 
each  has  merits  which  fit  it  for  special 
work,  there  is  a  broad  middle  ground 
where  both  are  used  with  success ;  and 
the  decision  as  to  their  relative  merits  is 
indeed  a  difficult  task,  and  the  final  re- 
sult must  often  be  one  of  personal  judg- 
ment. 

Electric  arc  lights  are  used  in  various 
large  buildings,  as  foundries,  rolling- 
mills,  forges,  boiler-shops,  and  dye- 
houses,  with  great  success. 

In  no  other  place  does  the  arc  light 
show   such  a  marked    superiority  over 
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other  methods  of  illummation  as  in 
these  indastries.  In  one  instance  incan 
descent  lights  were  unsatisfactory  in  the 
erecting  department  of  a  large  locomo- 
tive shop,  while  arc  lights  have  been  used 
with  success  in  similar  places. 

The  incandescent  light  is  the  better 
adapted  for  places  where  the  light  must 
be  localized,  and  would  be  obstructed  by 
objects  which  would  throw  shadows  if 
the  light  came  from  some  remote  source, 
as  in  the  case  of  an  arc  light. 

A  weave-room  two  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-five by  fifty  feet,  and  ten  feet  high, 
contained  two  hundred  and  tweniy-four 
yard-wide  cotton-flannel  looms,  which 
were  lighted  by  a  hundred  and  fifteen 
gas-burners. 

Thirteen  Brush  arc  lights  were  placed 
in  this  room,  the  light  being  seven  feet 
from  the  floor,  requiring  one  light  to 
seventeen  looms.  Twelve  of  these  iden- 
tical lamps  were  romoved  to  another 
mill  in  the  same  yard,  and  one  hung  in 
the  engine-room ;  but  the  dynamo  was 
not  moved,  nor  its  speed  changed. 

The  new  weave-room  measured  two 
hundred  and  nineteen  by  ninety-five 
feet^  and  was  fifteen  feet  in  height ;  the 
light  being  twelve  feet  from  tiie  floor. 
Owing  to  the  greater  height  of  the 
room,  these  arc  lights  illuminated  three 
hundred  and  eighty-four  looms,  or  thir- 
ty-two looms  to  a  lamp,  in  place  of  seven- 
teen in  the  former  milL 

In  the  first  instance  there  were  nine 
hundred  and  four  square  feet  of  floor  to 
a  light,  and  in  the  second  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  square  feet  of  floor 
to  a  light. 

This  is  given  as  an  instance  showing 
bow  much  surrounding  conditions  have 
to  do  in  each  case.  In  the  first  mill  in- 
candescent lights  would  have  been 
cheaper,  and  in  the  second  this  would 
have  been  reversed. 

Other  instances  need  not  be  cited,  as 
it  is  not  our  object  to  deal  with  applica- 
tions of  electric  Hght  other  than  for 
mills. 

Savxguahds  of  Eleotrio  Lighting. 

The  experience  of  the  insurance  com- 
panies in  regard  to  electric  lighting  has 
constituted  the  subject  a  factor  in 
underwriting.  It  is  difficult  to  esti- 
mate the  amount  of  hazard  to  which 
property    is  subjected  by    its  use,  be 


cause  the  elements  of  danger  are 
diminished  by  suitable  precautions.  The 
hazards  attending  the  use  oi  the  elec- 
tric light  have  been  overestimated ;  not 
in  numbers  or  magnitude,  but  because 
too  little  account  has  been  given  to  the 
preventable  nature  of  such  occurrences. 
If  these  precautions  are  disregarded, 
only  good  luck  will  avert  disaster. 

It  is  sometimes  assumed  by  those 
ignorant  of  the  facts,  that  electric  light- 
ing apparatus  cannot  set  a  fire.  Elec- 
tricity is  no  exception  to  other  forms  of 
energy.  All  power  can  be  converted 
into  heat  Your  mills  are  equally  liable 
to  hot  bearings,  whether  the  motive 
power  is  derived  from  the  fires  under  the 
boilers,  or  to  the  head  of  water  in  the 
mill-pond. 

Whenever  any  one  states,  as  a  princi- 
ple, that  the  electricity  used  for  lighting 
cannot  set  fire  to  anything,  he  is  not 
only  in  error,  but  is  uttering  a  fallacy 
which  will  lead  to  the  destruction  of 
property,  if  carried  into  effect  in  any  elec- 
tric lighting  system. 

It  is  better  to  meet  the  issue  fairly, 
and  the  interests  of  all  will  be  advanced 
by  the  consideration  of  its  dangers ;  for 
in  no  other  manner  can  suitable  meas- 
ures for  protection  be  reached. 

In  the  Mill  Mutual  Insurance  Com- 
panies there  were  sixty-one  establish- 
ments lighted  by  electricity  up  to  last 
May. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  lights  had 
not  been  in  use  previous  to  the  autumn 
of  1881;  and  many  had  been  started 
early  in  the  spring. 

In  these  sixty-one  establishments  I 
know  of  twenty-two  fires  due  to  electric 
lighting  and  assignable  to  the  following 
causes:  Eight  were  from  globules  of 
melted  copper  or  particles  of  hot  carbon 
falling  Qut  from  the  bottom  of  the 
globes.  The  actual  number  of  fires 
&om  this  cause  was  probably  many  times 
this  number.  That  class  of  fires  will  not 
continue  to  happen,  as  all  makers  now 
set  their  lamp-globes  in  a  tight  stand 
with  a  ridge  around  the  edge.  A  flat 
plate  will  not  answer  the  purpose,  as 
there  was  one  instance  where  drops  of 
melted  copper  rolled  ofi^  and  set  a  fire. 

Four  fires  were  due  to  leaking  water 
or  washing  floors ;  and  two  more  were 
caused  by  water  in  a  dye-house,  condens- 
ing on  the  building  to  which  uninsulated 
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wires  were  fastened.  In  most  of  these 
instances  a  grounded  circuit  formed  one 
of  the  two  connections  necessary  to  di- 
vert the  electricity  from  the  wires. 
Many  of  the  lower  carbons  fell  from 
lamps,  and  five  fires  were  caused  where 
they  fell  upon  combustible  material. 

Three  fires  were  caused  by  cross  arcs 
from  one  wire  to  another,  where  unin- 
sulated wires  were  fastened  against  con- 
ductors. In  one  instance  the  conductor 
was  formed  by  dust  settling  upon  unin- 
sulated wires  ;  and  on  a  damp  day  it  ab- 
sorbed enough  moisture  to  form  a  path 
for  the  formation  of  a  cross  arc,  which 
started  a  slight  fire. 

In  another  instance  the  wires  were 
fastened  to  a  damp  beam,  which  was  de- 
cayed, and  was  burned  nearly  in  two  by 
the  smo\^dering  fire.  And  in  the  third 
instance  damp  brickwork  in  a  tunnel  was 
a  sufficient  conductor  to  establish  an  arc 
which  did  not  do  any  material  damage 
there,  but  injured  the  dynamo.  Befer- 
ence  has  been  made  to  other  fires  pro- 
duced by  cross  arcs  started  by  water, 
forming  a  connection  between  two  wires. 

In  my  connection  with  electric  hght- 
ing  matters  for  the  Boston  Fire  Under- 
writers' Union,  I  know  of  two  fires 
caused  by  improper  switches ;  two  bv 
water  reaching  the  wires  of  a  circuit  cd- 
ready  grounded;  and  one  from  wires 
coming  in  contact  with  a  building,  so 
that  their  insulation  was  worn  away. 
There  have  been  many  fires  from  elec- 
tric apparatus  in  districts  outside  of 
those  where  I  have  business,  and  I  do 
not  feel  called  upon  to  make  any  refer- 
ence to  those  instances  in  this  connec- 
tion. 

No  reference  is  made  to  accidents 
which  did  not  set  any  fires,  although 
fires  would  have  ensued  from  many  ac- 
cidents if  combustible  matter  had  been 
present. 

I  believe  that  all  these  fires  should 
be  classed  as  avoidable  fires,  because 
the  use  of  well-known  precautions  would 
have  anticipated  their  possibility. 

The  precautions  are  known  only  as 
a  matter  of  experience,  because  there 
was  no  source  of  information  stating  the 
results  from  electric  lighting  currents 
under  certain  circumstances. 

The  damage  from  these  fires  was  in 
■each  instance  small,  as  would  be  ex- 
pected.    It  is  the  experience  of  the  Bos- 


ton Manufacturers'  Mutual  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company,  that  in  mills  three- 
fourths  of  the  fires  are  in  the  daytime, 
and  three-fourths  of  the  losses  are  in 
the  night ;  so  the  chance  of  loss  in  the 
night  is  nine  times  as  great  as  in  the 
day.  During  the  last  two  years  the  in- 
troduction of  automatic  sprinklers  has 
reduced  the  damage  from  night  fires  one- 
half. 

As  the  electric  lights  are  used  during 
working  hours,  these  accidents  come  un- 
der the  head  of  day  fires.  When  they 
have  happened,  there  has  always  been  a 
sufficient  number  of  employes  engaged 
on  the  premsises  to  attend  to  the  matter 
at  once.  When  electricity  is  diverted 
from  the  system,  the  lights  are  corre- 
spondingly diminished,  and  general  at- 
tention directed  to  the  difficulty. 

Eyre  M.  Shaw,  Captain  of  the  Metro- 
politan Fire  Brigade  of  London,  when 
in  Boston,  during  his  recent  visit  to 
America,  stated  to  me,  that,  since  the  in- 
troduction of  the  electric  light,  there  had 
been  about  one  hundred  fires  in  London 
from  this  cause. 

Electricity  forms  the  safest  method  of 
illumination  when  the  following  precau- 
tions are  observed:  The  system  insu- 
lated throughout,  so  that  there  is  no  elec- 
tricial  communication  with  the  earth,  or 
from  one  part  of  the  apparatus  to  an- 
other, except  through  the  proper  con- 
ductors, even  if  the  wires  should  be  ex- 
posed to  water.  All  switches  made 
with  a  lapping  connection,  so  that  no 
arc  can  be  formed.  Arc  lamps  provided 
with  globes  closed  underneath,  and  the 
frame  so  arranged  that  the  lower  carbon 
could  not  fall  out  even  if  the  clamp  failed 
to  hold  it  securely. 

The  wires  of  incandescent  systems 
provided  with  a  sufficient  number  of 
fusible  links  to  secure  the  system 
against  any  damage  from  an  excess  of 
current 

The  carrying  out  of  these  principles  in 
every  detail  requires  oareful  work  and 
constant  watchfulness. 

Otlier  features  in  an  electric  lighting 
system  are  advisable  to  assure  the  most 
satisfactory  operation  of  the  apparatus 
and  protection  to  persons,  but  iJley  may 
not  be  essential  to  secure  safety  against 
fire. 

The  insulation  of  a  system  can  be  as- 
I  sured  only  by  frequent  tests.     The  best 
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instrument  for  ordinary  use  is  a  magneto 
i¥bich  generates  an  alternating  current, 
and  rings  a  bell  like  the  ordinary  tele- 
phone "calls."  It  is  used  by  connecting 
one  wire  to  the  ground  and  the  other  to 
the  system.  The  presence  of  a  fault  is 
indicated  by  the  ringing  of  the  bell 
when  the  magneto  is  put  in  operation. 
Means  for  the  systematic  trial  of  the  in- 
sulation are  relatively  as  important  as  the 
use  of  gauge  cocks  on  boilers. 

If  an  electric  Hghting  system  is  suffi- 
ciently insulated  when  first  arranged, 
there  is  no  assurance  that  it  will  remain 
60,  on  account  of  the  numerous  changes, 
blunders,  and  accidents  to  which  it  is 
subjected.  Unfortunately  we  are  not 
forewarned  of  any  lurking  disarrange- 
ment of  electric  apparatus  by  means  of 
any  of  the  senses,  in  the  same  manner 
that  leaking  gas  appeals  to  the  sense  of 
smell,  or  as  leaking  steam  produces 
sound  and  yapor. 

When  electric  lights  become  dim  in 
rainy  weather,  it  is  conclusive  evidence 
of  ground  connections,  which  divert  the 
electricity  from  the  system,  causing  both 
commercial  loss  of  electricity  and  great 
danger  of  fire.  Two  contacts  are  neces- 
sary to  divert  electricity  from  an  electric 
lighting  system.  If  one  contact  already 
exists,  and  connects  it  with  the  earth, 
only  one  more  contact  is  necessary  to 
conduct  a  portion  of  the  electricity  from 
the  system. 

In  such*  an  event,  if  the  electricity 
overcomes  a  conductor  of  suffidentiy 
high  resistance,  the  electricity  is  con- 
verted into  heat  sufficient  to  bum  any 
•combustible  substance  which  is  present. 

Underwriters  have  two  methods  of  de- 
fence against  a  special  hazard — ^the  one 
to  advance  the  rate  to  an  amount 
deemed  commensurate  with  the  in- 
creased danger;  and  the  other  method 
•consists  in  the  removal  of  the  source  of 
danger. 

With  electric  lighting,  the  hazard, 
not  an  inseparable  part  of  the  system, 
can  be  obviated  by  the  measures  which 
have  been  referred  to,  and  which  are 
applicable  to  aU  systems  of  electric 
lighting. 

In  preparing  the  regulations  for  the 
Fire  Underwriters'  Union,  I  did  not 
ask  for  any  precaution  not  found  by 
:ihe  experience  of  accidents  and   actual 


fires    to   be  essential  to  protect   either 

person  or  property.* 

■  ■    ■ ■ — ■  —  - 

*  RBOUULTIOKB  OF   THE    BOBTON    FiRB    UNDBBWBITBBS 

Union  fob  thb  Use  of    Blectbic    Liohtino   Ap- 
i     pabatub. 

'     Tfifw.— CoDdaotinff  wirea  over  buildings  most  be 
I  seven  feet  above  roofs,  and  alM>  high  enough  to  avoid 
I  ladders  of  the  fire  department. 
I     Whenever  the  electric  Usht^vtres  are  In  proziinitj 
1  to  other  wires,  dead  guard  wires  must  be  placed  so 
.  as  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  contact  in  case  of  ac- 
cident to  the  wires  or  their  supports.    Conducting 
wires  must  be  secured  to  insulated  fastenings,  and 
covered  with  an  insulation  which  is  water-proof  on 
the  outside,  and  not  easily  worn  by  abrasion.    When- 
ever wires  pass  through  walls,  roofs,  floors,  or  parti- 
tions, or  there  is  liability  to  abrasion,  or  exposure  to 
rats  and  mice,    the  insulation  must    be  protected 
with  lead,  rubber,  stoneware,  or  some  other  satis- 
factory material.   Wires  entering  buildinss  must  be 
wrapped  so  that  water  cannot  enter  through  the 
tubes. 

For  inside  use  loops  of  wire  must  be  avoided,  and 
the  insulated  fastenings  arranged  to  keep  the  wires 
free  from  contact  with  the  bulldinnr.  

Joints  in  wires  to  be  securely  made  and  wrapped. 
Soldered  Joints  are  desirable,  but  not  essential. 
Wires  conduotinff  electricity  for  arc  lights  must  not 
approach  each  other  nearer  than  one  foot;  and  for  In- 
candescent lamps  the  main  wires  must  not  be  less 
than  two  and  half  Inches  apart. 

Care  must  be  taken  thai  the  wires  are  not  placed 
one  above  another,  in  such  a  manner  that  water  could 
make  a  cross  connection. 

A  cut-out  which  can  be  operated  bv  the  firemen  or 
poUce  must  be  placed  In  the  circuit  in  a  well-pro- 
tected and  accessible  place. 

Latnps.—For  arc  lamps  the  frames  and  other  ra- 
jKwed  parts  of  the  lamps  must  be  insulated  from  the 
circuit.  Bach  lamp  must  be  provided  with  a  separate 
hand  switch,  and  also  with  an  automatic  switch 
which  wlU  close  the  circuit,  and  put  out  the  light 
whenever  the  carbons  do  not  approach  each  other, 
or  the  resistance  of  the  lamp  becomes  excessive  from 
any  cause.  The  lamps  must  be  provided  with  some 
arrangement  or  device  to  prevent  the  lower  carbons 
from  falling  out,  in  case  the  clamp  should  not  hold 
them  securelv. 

For  inside  use  the  light  must  be  surrounded  by  a 
globe,  which  must  rest  in  a  tight  stand,  so  that  no 
particles  of  melted  copper  or  heated  carbon  can 
escape;  and,  when  near  combustible  material,  this 
globe  must  be  protected  by  a  wire  netting.  Broken  or 
cracked  globes  must  be  replaced  immediately.  Un- 
less a  very  high  globe  is  used,  which  closes  In  as  far 
as  possible  at  the  top,  it  must  be  covered  by  some  pro- 
tector reaching  to  a  safe  distance  above  the  light. 

For  incandescent  lamps  the  conducting  wires  lead- 
sng  to  each  building  and  to  each  Important  branch 
circuit  must  be  provided  with  an  automatic  switch  or 
cut-off,  or  its  equivalent,  capable  of  proteettng  the 
system  from  any  injury  due  to  an  excessive  current 
of  electricity. 

The  small  wires  leading  to  each  lamp  from  toe  mam 
wires  must  be  very  thoroughly  insulated,  and,  If  sep- 
arated or  broken,  no  attempt  made  to  Join  them  while 
the  current  is  in  the  main  wires . 

Dynomo-ifaeAinM.— Dynamo-machines  must  be  lo- 
cated in  dry  places,  not  exposed  to  flyings  or  easily 
combustible  material,  and  insulated  upon  wood 
foundations.  They  must  be  provided  with  devtoes  ca- 
pable of  controlling  any  changes  in  the  quantity  of 
the  current;  and,  if  thene  governors  are  not  automatic, 
a  competent  person  must  be  in  attendance  near  the 
macbine  whenever  it  is  in  operation. 

Bach  machine  must  be  used  with  complete  wire  cir- 
cuit; and  connection  of  wires  with  pipes,  ur  the  use  of 
ground  circuits  In  any  other  method.  Is  absolutely 
prohibited. 

The  whole  system  must  be  kept  insulated,  and 
tested  every  day  for  ground  connections,  at  ample 
time  before  lightii^  to  remedy  faults  of  Insulation  If 
they  are  discovered. 

Preference  is  given  for  switches  constructed  with  a 
lapping  connection,  so  that  no  electric  arc  can  be 
formed  at  the  switcn  when  It  Is  changed;  otherwise 
the  stands  of  switches,  where  powerful  currents  are 
used,  must  be  made  of  stoneware,  glass,  slate,  or 
some  incombustible  substance  which  will  withstand 
the  heat  of  the  arc  when  the  switch  is  changed. 
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The  effects  of  an  electric  lighting  car- 
rent  upon  the  person  bear  no  relation 
to  the  injury  which  that  current  can  do 
to  property.  Electricity  has  the  two 
properties  of  quantity  and  tension, 
which  are  independent  of  each  other. 
The  heating  effects  are  due  to  the 
quantity,  and  the  results  upon  the  per- 
son are  proportional  to  the  tension,  of 
the  electricity. 

However,  the  greater  the  tension,  the 
more  liable  is  the  electricity  to  force 
its  way  through  bad  conductors.  The 
arc  light  is  produced  by  a  current  of 
high  tension  and  small  quantity;  the 
incandescent  light  is  formed  by  a  cur- 
rent of  low  tension  aind  great  quantity. 

Therefore,  in  the  arc  light  system  the 
most  secure  insulation  is  essential ;  but 
with  incandescent  lights,  if  the  insula- 
tion were  ineffective,  there  would  be 
more  liability  of  fire.  In  incandescent 
Hghting  systems  the  whole  reliance  for 
safety  is  not  placed  upon  the  insulation; 
but  small  fusible  links  are  placed  at 
various  points  in  the  wires,  so  that,  if 
the  quantity  of  the  current  exceeds  a 
certain  amount,  the  fusible  link  will  be 
melted,  and  cut  off  the  electricity  be- 
fore other  damage  could  ensue. 

Although  these  safety  catches  were 
originaUy  devised  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  carbon  filaments  of  in- 
candescent lamps  from  destruction  by 
extra  currents,  yet  they  are  essential  to 
assure  safety  against  fire ;  and  it  is  the 
use  of  these  safety  catches,  and  not 
from  the  fact  that  the  electricial  por- 
tions of  the  system  can  be  handled 
with  impunity,  that  has  given  the  in- 
surance interest  somewhat  of  a  bias  in 
favor  of  incandescent  lighting. 

Electric  lighting  should  be  encour- 
aged on  account  of  its  inherent  quali- 
ties of  safefy.  Any  system  that  is  in 
conformity  to  the  insurance  regulations 
is  also  in  its  best  condition  electrically. 

Electricity,  like  all  forms  of  energy, 
is  dangerous  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
not  held  in  control.  The  same  is  true 
of  steam  in  boilers,  or  water  in  mill- 
ponds.  Like  fire,  they  are  all  **good 
servants,  but  poor  masters." 

DiSOOSSION. 

Mr.  EnwABD  Kilburn. — I  think,  after 
the  exhaustive  remarks  of  Mr.  Wood- 
bury, it  would  be  folly  for  me  to  attempt 


to  say  any  thing  more  than  to  state  that 
we  have  just  adopted  the  Edison  incan- 
descent system  of  lighting  in  our  No.  G 
mill,  Wamsutta  Mill,  New  Bedford,  and 
we  have  three  of  the  Edison  K  dynamos,, 
equal  to  360  A  lights  each  of  sixteen- 
candle  power ;  and  we  are  running  in  the 
mill  regularly  seven  hundred  and  twenty 
lights.  On  Saturday  last  we  weighed  the 
power  required  to  produce  these  lights,, 
and  we  found  it  to  be  63.7  horse  power, 
or  8.6  lights  to  a  horse  power ;  and  we 
light  four  looms  to  a  light,  and  so  pro- 
portionately  throughout  the  mill.  The 
mill  has  some  51,000  spindles  in  it ;  and 
(we  have  not  had  it  long  enough  to  de- 
termine  very  definitely  about  it,  but  so 
far  as  we  can  see  now)  we  believe  it  to  be 
as  cheap  as  gas  at  fifty  cents  a  thousand. 
We  are  unable  to  see  it  in  any  other  way. 
I  don^t  know  that  I  have  any  thing  more 
to  say  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Woodbury 
has  said  all  that  is  necessary  on  the  other 
part,  much  better  than  I  could.  The 
lights  prove  with  us  very  satisfactory. 
It  is  certainly  a  beautiful  light,  and  it  is 
free  from  heat  and  smoke,  etc.  Our  help 
like  the  lights  very  much  indeed,  and  are 
very  anxious  to  get  from  the  other  mills 
into  this  mill,  and  assign  as  a  reason  the 
electric  lights.  And  we  have  help  come 
from  other  mills ;  and  we  are  overrun  with* 
help  to-day,  and  a  great  many  assign  as  a 
reason  for  their  coming  the  electric  lights. 
We  run  the  Hghts  from  the  engine  which 
drives  the  mill. 

Mr.  C.  W.  LippiTT. — I  certainly  agree 
with  Mr.  Kilburn,  and  commend  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  excellent  address  on 
electric  lighting,  which  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  Ustening  to  from  Mr.  Wood- 
bury.  I  feel  there  is  very  Httle  now  for  me 
to  say.  There  is*one  point  I  would  like  to- 
refer  to  before  giving  some  figures,  how- 
ever,  which  I  hope  will  not  be  without  in- 
terest. That  is,  when  I  received  the  notice 
to  appear  here  to-day  in  connection  with 
electric  Hghting,  I  felt  compelled  to  notify 
the  Secretary,  as  I  admit,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  consider  the  scien- 
tific part  of  this  system.  My  connection 
with  the  electric  hght  has  been  for  a  year 
or  two  enly,  and  that  entirely  of  a  com- 
mercial or  manufacturing  nature.  The 
particular  matter  concerning  which  I 
suppose  you  will  expect  to  hear  from  me 
to-day  consists  of  a  portion  of  the  expe- 
rience of  the  Social  Manufacturing  Oom- 
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pany  with  electric  lighting  in  the  Globe 
Mill,  belonging  to  that  corporation,  at 
Woonsocket,  R.  I.  In  the  fall  of  1879, 1 
think,  a  twenty  arc  light  Brush  machine 
was  purchased  and  put  in  operation 
in  the  mill.  It  answered  the  purpose 
Tery  well,  cutting  out  a  large  num- 
ber of  lights,  and  giving  satisfaction 
for  a  year  or  two.  Since  then  that  ma- 
chine has  been  changed ;  and  we  are  now 
using  two  ten-light  Weston  arc  machines, 
They  also  have  given  us  good  satisfac- 
tion. Our  experience  with  the  arc  light 
was  of  such  a  character  that  it  tended  to 
increase  the  inclination,  felt  by  several 
members  of  the  corporation,  to  try  in  a 
cotton  manufacturing  establishment  an 
incandescent  light.  Several  attempts 
were  made  to  get  a  plant  of  this  charac- 
ter ;  but  we  were  obliged  to  wait  some 
little  time  before  we  could  get  one  which 
promised  to  be  satisfactory.  The  ma- 
chines which  we  are  now  using  were  fur- 
nished by  the  United  States  Electric 
Lighting  Company  of  New  York.  At  the 
time  that  I  applied  to  them  for  this  plant, 
about  a  year  ago,  they  were  just  on  the 
point  of  bringing  out  their  present  sys- 
tem of  electric  lighting,  and  were  very 
much  averse  to  letting  me  have  the  ma- 
chines that  we  are  now  using.  The  rea- 
son was  that  the'  present  system  that 
they  are  now  introducing  is  far  superior  to 
the  old  system  which  we  have  now  in  use. 
It  was  only  after  a  good  deal  of  urging 
that  I  obtained  permission  to  put  the 
machines  in.  It  was  with  the  distinct 
understanding,  that,  in  case  at  any  time 
any  of  the  results  that*  were  obtained 
from  our  present  plant  should  be  used  or 
published  in  any  way,  a  careful  statement 
should  be  made  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  old  machines,  and  that 
they  did  not  produce  as  good  results  as 
can  be  produced  by  the  new  machines. 
For  instence,  the  most  important  point  per- 
haps in  connection  with  these  machines 
that  we  are  now  using,  in  which  they 
are  inferior  to  those  that  are  at  present 
being  sold,  is  that  it  requires  one-horse 
power  to  produce  between  three  and  four 
hghtfl;  whereas  the  machines  that  are 
now  being  sold  will  produce  from  seven 
to  eight  lights  to  a  horse  power.  We 
have  two  dynamos,  and  in  connection 
with  them  there  is  a  regulator  which  it  is 
necessary  to  use  with  these  old  machines. 
The  plant,  including  the  cost  of  the  dy- 


namos and  the  regulators,  the  foundation, 
belting,  the  shafting,  the  labor  necessary 
to  put  it  up,  and  everything  complete 
ready  to  run,  cost  $2,552.90.  An  im- 
portant part  of  the  expense  of  running 
electric  lighting  is  in  the  horse  power. 
That  I  have  tried  to  get  at  as  carefully  as 
possible.  The  power  is  taken  from  the 
main  engine  of  the  mill,  that  runs  about 
fifty  revolutions  a  minute.  It  is  a  double 
Corliss  engine.  The  expense  of  the 
horse  power — ^including  interest  on  the 
cost  of  the  engine,  foundations,  the  build- 
ing, the  boilers,  and  so  on,  taking  forty- 
five  thousand  dollars  to  cover  those 
items,  also  including  the  coal,  the  la  jor, 
and  every  other  expense  that  could  be 
fairly  charged  against  the  power,  whether 
used  for  electric  lighting  or  for  the  pro- 
duction of  yarn  in  the  mill — figures  down 
to  -f^  of  a  cent  per  horse  power  per 
hour.  That  is  a  little  over  thirtv  dollars 
per  horse  power  per  year.  As  this  was  so 
near  to  one  per  cent,  per  horse  power, 
and  as  that  is  the  ordinary  price,  I  be- 
lieve, for  calculating  the  power  for  elec- 
tric lighting,  I  have  taken  in  these  calcu- 
lations one  cent  per  horse  power  per 
hour  as  the  cost  of  the  power.  Follow- 
ing, then,  the  calculation,  I  find  that 
eight  per  cent,  interest  on  the  electric 
plant  gives  me  $204.23.  It  was  also 
found,  by  carefully  testing  the  engines 
when  they  were  running  the  electric 
lighting  machines  and  nothing  else,  that 
they  were  developing  for  these  two  in- 
candescent machines  thirty-horse  power. 
Thirty-horse  power,  at  one  cent  per  horse 
power  per  hour,  figures  thirty  cents  per 
hour  for  the  horse  power.  The  lights 
ran  during  the  winter  of  1881  and  1882 
three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  hours. 
That  would  give  us  $110.10  for  the  cost 
of  the  power.  The  breakage  is  the  next 
important  item.  The  iights  are  now 
guaranteed  to  bum  six  hundred  hours. 
Although  the  lights  only  ran  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  hours,  I  have  taken 
the  actual  breakage.  Of  course  that 
breakage  would  cost  us  nothing,  but  still 
I  have  figured  it  in.  The  actual  breakage 
of*  these  lights  for  three  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  hours  was  twenty-seven. 
They  were  renewed  at  an  expense  of  fifty 
cents  each,  which  gives  us  $13.50  for  the 
breakage.  The  dynamos  and  the  regula- 
tors were  taken  care  of  by  the  engineer 
who  had  charge  of  the  main  engine,  with- 
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out  any  extra  expense,  and  consequently 
nothing  is  to  be  charged  to  the  cost  of 
the  light  for  that  care.  The  amount  of 
repairs  was  practically  nothing.  After 
the  lights  had  been  running  for  a  few 
days,  some  difficulty  was  found  in  man- 
aging them,  and  a  man  came  on  from 
New  York  to  remedy  the  trouble.  There 
was  a  small  bill  for  his  time ;  but  that  of 
course  was  no  part  of  the  repairs,  and  I 
have  not  included  it  It  was  about 
twenty  dollars.  The  total  cost  of  burning 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  incandescent 
lights  for  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
hours  was  $327.83.  We  bum  one  light 
to  four  looms.  That  enabled  us  to  cut 
out  two  hundred  and  twenty  gas-lights 
that  were  called  four  feet  burners  each. 
Two  hundred  and  twenty  gas  lights  burn- 
ing four  feet  per  hour,  with  gas  at  $2.20, 
burning  three  hundred  and  sixty-seyen 
hours,  cost  us  $710.60.  In  estunating 
the  actual  cost  of  the  gas,  it  is  necessary 
to  include  interest  on  the  piping  that  is 
used  to  carry  the  gas  about  the  mill,  in 
the  same  way  as  we  have  considered  in- 
terest on  the  wires  and  the  dynamos  that 
carry  the  electricity  about  the  mill.  I 
have  allowed  six  hundred  dollars  for  the 
cost  of  the  piping,  which  would  be  on  the 
basis  of  thirty-five  hundred  dollars  to 
pipe  the  mill  carrying  twelve  hundred 
ordinary  gas-lights,  which  I  understand  is 
a  fair  estimate  for  that  expense.  Eight 
per  cent,  on  this  sum  gives  us  forty-eight 
dollars;  making  the  total  cost  of  the  gas 
that  would  have  been  used  in  place  of 
the  electric  light  $758.60.  That  makes  a 
saving  in  the  use  of  the  electric  light  of 
$430.77,  or  a  percentage  of  fifty-seven 
per  cent  The  result  with  these  old  style 
electric  machines,  producing  only  three 
and  a  quarter  incandescent  lights  per 
each  horse  power,  burning  them  for  less 
than  four  hundred  hours,  was  an  actual 
saving  on  the  cost  of  gas  of  fifty-seven 
per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  electric  light 

At  one  of  our  other  mills  we  have  been 
using  an  oil  gas.  That  of  course,  as  cot- 
ton manufacturers  understand,  is  consid- 
erably cheaper  than  coal  gas.  I  have 
made  some  figures  in  connection  with  this 
oil-gas,  which,  as  near  as  I  can  ascertain, 
are  accurate.  The  cost  of  the  oil  gas 
plant,  for  a  null  using  from  eleven  to 
twelve  hundred  burners,  is  |8,- 
423.29.  Estimating  the  cost  of  the  pip- 
ing for  such  a  mill  at  $3,500,  it  gives  us 


$11,923.29  as  the  cost  of  the  plant  for  oil 
gas.  Interest  upon  this  sum  at  eight 
per  cent  is  $953.86.  The  cost  of  the  oil 
labor,  running  expenses,  and  everything 
connected  with  the  production  of  the  gas 
for  a  winter,  taking  a  year  in  which  the 
cost  of  oil  was,  as  I  understand,  justabout 
what  it  is  to-day,  from  eight  to  eight  and 
one-half  cents,  the  total  of  all  these  ex- 
penses, including  the  oil,  was  $941.01 ; 
making  a  total  cost  for  the  oil  gas  that 
season  of  $1,894.87.  The  cubic  feet  of 
gas  produced  by  this  expenditure  was- 
483,900  feet,  making  a  cost  per  thousand 
of  $3.91.  The  burners  in  the  mill  where 
this  gas  is  used  for  illumination  are  called 
one  and  a  half  foot  burners.  If  we  bum 
less  than  that,  the  figuring  would  be  a 
little  different;  but  that  is  practically 
correct  The  cost  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty  burners  burning  one  and  a  half 
feet  of  oil-gas  per  hour,  and  running  for 
three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  hours,  is 
$473.11,  against  $327.83,  the  cost  of  the 
electric  light  The  number  of  burners 
used  with  the  oil-gas  was  one  burner  to 
two  looms.  The  number  of  incandescent 
electric  lights  was  one  to  four  looms ;. 
making  a  saving  in  favor  of  the  electric 
light  of  $145.28,  or  a  percentage  of  sav- 
ing over  the  oil-gas  in  favor  of  the  elec- 
tric light  of  thirty-one  per  cent.  I  con- 
sider the  electric  light  superior  to  any 
other  form  of  illumination,  for  several 
reasons.  First,  on  account  of  the  absence 
of  heat  Second,  it  gives  more  light  for 
the  same  money  than  any  other  system  of 
lighting.  Third,  it  is  fully  as  safe,  if  not 
safer,  than  any  other  method  of  illumina- 
tion. A  very  large  fire  at  one  of  our 
mills,  which  caused  us  a  loss  of  over  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  was  occasioned 
by  the  burning  off  of  a  gas-pipe.  While 
there  are  some  dangers  connected  with 
electric  lighting,  they  are  of  a  characte 
that  can  be  better  guarded  against  than 
the  dangers  connected  with  any  other 
method  of  lighting.  It  is  no  more  than 
fair  to  the  United  States  Electric  Light- 
ing Company,  who  furnished  these  ma- 
cMnes  to  us,  that  I  should  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  association  particularly  to  the 
fact  that  these  results,  although  they  are 
sufficiently  favorable  to  the  electric  lights 
have  been  produced  by  an  apparatus  that 
they  were  unwilling  to  dispose  of  on  ac- 
count of  the  defects  that  iiiey  knew  were 
inherent  in  that  system.    Their  present 
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system  will  produce  lights  giving  twenty- 
four  to  twenty-five  eandle  power  each, 
and  from  seven  to  eight  lights  per  horse 
power.  These,  as  you  have  heard  read 
at  the  desk,  have  lasted  a  very  much 
longer  time  than  six  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand hours.  As  far  as  the  result  of  our 
experience  with  the  incandescent  electric 
ligkt  is  concerned,  I  can  say  that  it  has 
been  so  far  satisfactory.  As  far  as  I 
know,  it  Is  regarded  by  almost  every  one 
connected  with  the  mill  as  the  most 
superior  form  of  lighting  that  we  have. 
As  an  indication  of  our  appreciation  of  it, 
we  are  this  year  to  increase  our  plant 
some  two  hundred  per  cent.;  and  the 
new  mill  that  we  are  building  will  prob- 
ably be  lighted  entirely  by  the  incandes- 
cent syst^  of  electric  lighting. 

Mr.  LivsBMOBS. — Since  your  Secretary 
asked  me  to  state  the  facts  that  have 
come  to  my  knowledge  in  the  use  of 
electric  light,  I  have  endeavored  to 
gather  some  statistics  which  we  have  col- 
lected in  the  use  of  the  arc  light  in  the 
Amoskeag  Mills,  which  I  will  give  you. 
We  began  using  the  Brush  electric  light 
in  February,  1881,  and  have  used  it  ever 
since.  We  are  using  four  hundred  and 
sixty-four  arc  lights,  about  half  the 
Brush  and  half  the  Weston.  We  light 
about  five  thousand  looms  with  them, 
besides  some  carding  and  spinning.  I 
have  fifteen  rooms,  large  rooms,  some  of 
them  having  fifty  thousand  square  feet, 
vrith  these  lights.  They  are  hung,  the 
lights  are  hung,  all  the  way  from  eight 
feet  and  five  inches  to  ten  feet  and  five 
inches  above  the  floor— usually  above 
looms;  and  those  heights,  all  of  them, 
seem  to  give  satisfactory  results.  I 
think  in  one  case  there  is  twelve  feet  and 
ten  inches,  and  I  think  that  that  height 
is  probably  a  little  better  than  one  lower. 
During  the  last  eight  months,  since  the 
position  of  the  lights  which  we  have  had 
in  use  has  been  permanently  settled,  I 
have  had  an  accurate  account  kept  of  the 
carbons  used,  and  the  number  of  hours 
that  the  lamps  have  burned,  also  the  ex- 
penses for  carbons,  labor  and  repairs; 
and  the  use  of  carbons  has  been  about 
thirty-seven  thousand,  about  equally  di- 
vided between  the  Weston  and  the  Brush 
lamps,  and  they  have  burned  to  that  ex- 
tent tiiBi  they  have  furnished  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight  thousand  lamps 
for  one  hour.     In  other  words,  the  num- 


ber of  hours  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  lamps  fifives  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  th^ouLd  of  what  we  call  unite  ^f 
the  electric  light  for  the  purposes  of  our 
statistics.  The  total  cost  for  carbons, 
labor,  and  repairs — and  in  repairs  we 
include  brushes  and  all  those  things  that 
are  worn  out — has  been  five  thousand 
seven  hundred  dollars.  That  has  made 
an  average  expense  of  2.89  cents  per  hour 
for  each  light.  Now,  that  expense  is 
subject  to  variation,  because  we  have 
used  some  very  poor  carbons,  and  also 
because,  I  suppose,  as  the  lamp-trimmers 
get  more  expert  they  will  trim  more 
lamps  for  the  same  wages.  The  carbons 
vary  as  much  as  oil  in  their  quality. 
Good  carbons  ought  to  furnish  light  at 
the  rate  of  one  carbon  for  one  lamp  seven 
hours ;  but  I  have  had  them  run  down  to 
four  and  one-half.  The  average  of  these 
carbons  that  I  have  made  this  calcula- 
tion upon  was,  in  the  Weston  lamp  5.14 
hours,  and  the  Brush  5.69  hours.  Now, 
to  the  cost  of  2.89  cents  per  hour  per 
light  is  to  be  added  the  cost  of  power, 
the  wear  and  depreciation  and  the  inter- 
est. I  do  not  think  that  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  an  electric  light  can  be  run  without 
any  cost  for  power  excepting  the  extra 
coal  used;  because,  while  that  may  do 
on  a  small  scale,  yet  I  think,  as  a  general 
rule,  you  cannot  bum  the  candle  at  both 
ends  without  maldng  it  bum  faster ;  and, 
for  every  hour  that  you  use  the  electric 
light,  I  think  you  ought  to  charge  for 
wages  in  making  power,  and  for  wear 
and  depreciation.  The  same  way  I  think 
you  ought  to  charge  for  wear  and  de- 
preciation of  the  ^ectric  plant.  Sup- 
posing that  you  charge  for  power,  eveiy 
hour  in  Manchester,  steam  power,  includ- 
ing interest,  can  be  made  for  fifty  dollars 
per  horse  power  per  annum.  That  may 
be  thought  large,  but  it  is  a  safe  esti- 
mate. That  would  make  a  horse  power 
16.7  cents  per  day.  If  you  take  out  in- 
terest it  reduces  that  considerably.  Now, 
whether  you  run  electric  light  one  hour 
or  two  hours  or  six  hours  in  a  day,  the 
interest  on  your  plant  is  running  for  the 
whole  day ;  so  it  is  upon  the  steam  plant 
that  you  put  in  to  run  that  electric  light; 
so  that  if  you  want  to  be  safe  you  must 
charge  the  interest  for  the  whole  day 
against  the  electric  light,  whether  you 
have  run  it  one  hour  or  more  hours. 
Now,  taking  these  figures  that  I  have 
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given,   and    reckoning  the  depreciation 
and  wear  of  the  electric  light  plant  on  a 
cost  of  two  hundred  dollars  a  light — 
which  is  a  liberal  estimate  at  the  present 
prices  that  the  electric  companies  charge 
— charging  interest  at  six  per  cent,  both 
on  that  plant  and  the  steam  plant,  and 
wear  and  depreciation  at  ten  per  cent.,  it 
will  make  the  cost  per  hour  for  the  arc 
Ught  4.8  cents  without  interest;    with 
interest,  for  one  hour  it  makes  it  10.2 
cents.     Then  for  two  hours  it  would  be 
15.2  cents ;  half  of  that  for  one  hour ; 
for  three  hours,  20.1  cents;  four  hours, 
25  cents ;  five  hours,  30  cents ;  making 
the  cost   diminish  veiy  rapidly  as  you 
increase  in  the  use.     I  have  compared 
that  with  the  cost  of  gas  at  $1.60  a  thou- 
sand, which  is  what  we  pay  in  Manches- 
ter;   and  the  electric  light,  supposing 
that  one   arc  will  displace  twelve  gas- 
burners,  for  one  hour  would  cost  at  that 
rate  for  gas,  to  displace  gas,  at  the  rate 
of  $2.04  a  thousand ;  for  two  hours,  at 
the  rate  of  $1.52  a  thousand ;  for  three 
hours,  $1.33^;    four  hours,  $1.25;    five 
hours,  $1.20  a  thousand — unless  I  have 
made  a  mistake  in  the  figuring ;  but  I 
have  given  the  items,  upon  which  any 
one  can  figure  for  himself.      We  have 
colored  work,  and  we  have  found  that 
one  arc  Hght  will  take  the  place  of  twelve 
gas-burners  over  looms.    We  have  had 
one  gas-burner  over  a  loom,  and  one  arc 
hght  lights  twelve  looms  well ;  possibly 
it  would  Ught  more,  but  we  prefer  an 
abundance   of  hght,  because    we   think 
there  is  economy  in  it,  and  we  have  not 
yet  found  that  we  could  light,  on  the 
average,  over  twelve  looms  with  one  arc 
light.   I  have  heard  it  said  here,  and  read 
in  the  letters,  that  an  arc  Ught  wiU  light, 
I  think,  twenty  colored  looms  in  some 
instances ;  but  that  is  not  our  experience. 
If  any  one  undertakes  to  introduce  elec 
trie  Ught  in  the  place  of  gas  that  he  has 
been  using,  and  expects  to  realize  in  the 
cost  of  light  itself  the  saving  which  these 
figures  show,  he  will  be  mistaken,  because 
the  electric  Ught  will  be  used  more  than 
gas  is.     Our  experience  is,  where  a  great 
deal  of  gas  is  used  in  a  room,  that  people 
hold  off  as  long  as  they  can,  because  of 
the  heat  and  of  vitiating  the  air.    They 
have  no  such  scruples  with  the  electric 
Ught     Unless  people  are  more  watchful 
t^m  I  have  been  able  to  be,  they  will 
find  that  the  electric  light  is  run  more. 


and  therefore  the  saving  will  not  appear 
in  the  balance-sheel  as  to  light,  but  I  am 
confident  it  will  appear  in  ihe  quaUty  of 
the  work  and  in  the  quantity  of  the 
work.     The  difference  between  weaving 
in  summer  and  winter,  of  course,  is  well 
known;   and  one  of  the  results  of  the 
electric  Ught,  I  think,  will  be  to  reduce 
that  difference  very  considerably.   I  have 
heard  it  remarked,  .aad    have^beUeved, 
that  weaving-rooms  which  were  dark,  by 
reason  of  being   basements,  were  now 
considered    as    good    as    those    above 
ground,  because  of  the  electric  light.     I 
know  that   our   weaving  has  improved 
both  in  quality  and  quantity,  but  I  can- 
not attribute  it  aU  to  the  light;   I  do 
some ;  how  much  I  cannot  tell,  because 
the  causes  have  so  commingled  that  we 
have  not  been  able  to  get  the  result  sep- 
arate.     As  to  the  average   number    of 
hours  which  an    electric    light  will    be 
burned,  I  find,  upon  comparing  the  gas 
accounts  in  some  fifteen  carding  and  spin- 
ning rooms  in  our  mills,  that  the  average 
during  the  year  for  burning  gas  runs  aU 
the  way  from  one  hour  to  three  hours ; 
depending   upon    the    situation    of    the 
rooms,  miether  they  are  dark  or  Ught 
rpoms,  and  what  their  dimensions  are. 
And  I  think  it  may  fairly  be  calculated 
that  any  cardinfif  and  spinning  room  weU 
constructed  and  well  Ughted  will  during 
the  year  average  to  bum  light  in  all  its 
burners  an  hour  and  a  half.     Now,  if 
power  does  not  cost  anything  but  for 
coal,  and  the  electric  Ught  vrill  displace 
twelve  or  more  burners,  then  it  is  going 
to  be  a  good  deal  cheaper  than  to  use 
gas  at  the  rate  which  we  can  get  it.     I 
have  had  the  power  required  to  drive  the 
Weston  machines  tested  by  dynamome- 
ter, and  it  resulted  in  showing  a  Uttle 
less  than  ten-horse  power  for  ten  lights ; 
but  I  do  not  think  it  is  safe  to  reckon 
less  than  ten  horse  power  for  ten  Ughts. 
I  have  also  compared  the  power  required 
to  run  one  hundred  and  twenty  Weston 
Ughts    with    one  hundred    and    twenty 
Brush  Ughts  upon  forty-light  machines, 
by  noting  the  gate  upon  the  water-wheel 
which  drove  them  when  the  wheel  drove 
nothing  else,  and  noting  the  heights  of 
the  water,  and  there  was  not  enough  dif- 
ference to  be  worth  counting  in  comput- 
ing the  cost  of  electric  Ughts ;  so  tnat  I 
tlmik  a  horse  power  per  light  is  what 
may  be  safely  coimted   upon  to  drive 
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either  the  Brush  or  Weston  arc  lights.  I 
have  tried  two  other  arc  lights,  but  I 
don't  know  the  power  that  mey  require. 
They  were  not  satisfactory,  and  we  have 
not  continued  the  use  of  them. 

Mr.  LuDLAM — Mr.  President  and  gen- 
tlemen, I  have  had  some  little  experience 
with  electric  lights;  but  it  is  a  subject 
altogether  too  new  to  arrive  at  any  opin- 
ions with  regard  to  results  that  we  may 
look  forward  to  as  really  fixed.  I  have 
in  use  at  present  some  arc  lamps  of  the 
Fuller  system,  and  also  some  arc  lamps 
of  the  Weston  system.  I  am  using  them 
in  part  of  my  dye-house,  where,  owing  to 
the  conditions,  the  rooms  are  dark,  and 
in  some  places  artificial  light  of  some 
sort  is  necessary  all  the  time ;  and  under 
such  circumstances  there  is  no  question 
about  the  economy  of  electricity  as  com- 
pared with  gas.  The  subject  has  been 
BO  completely  ploughed  and  harrowed 
this  morning  that  there  remains  very  lit- 
tle more  to  say.  The  fundamental  point 
seems  to  be,  however,  the  question  of 
interest  as  divided  into  the  length  of 
time  during  which  the  lamp  is  used ;  that 
is,  when  you  come  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  economy.  In  my  place,  apart 
from  matters  of  economy,  the  light  has 
another  advantage  with  respect  to  the 
question  of  color.  I  have  the  light  in  use 
in  two  places  where  it  is  very  important 
that  we  should  be  able  to  distinguish 
shades  of  color,  and  note  any  variations, 
and  see  that  everything  is  kept  to  the 
shade  we  want;  and  there,  of  course, 
taking  that  advantage  alone  into  account, 
the  light  is  very  valuable  to  us.  With 
regard  to  the  question  of  power,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  perfectly  fair  to  charge 
electricity  with  idl  the  power  consumed 
in  its  manufacture.  My  business  is  to 
make  cotton  cloth;  and,  if  I  have  ^ot 
any  power,  I  can  profitably  employ  it  in 
that  way,  and  I  don't  see  why  I  should 
give  it  to  the  electrical  light  people  for 
nothing.  I  propose  to  charge  them  with 
all  the  power  they  get,  and,  indeed, 
everything  else.  And  I  have  been,  I  say, 
unable  to  make  any  figures  which,  with 
the  ordinary  use  of  artificial  light  in 
mills,  assuming  it  to  be  one  hour  a  day, 
taking  gas  at  $1.60  a  thousand  as  it  is 
fumiriied  to  us  in  Lowell,  I  have  been 
unable  to  make  any  figures  which  prove 
to  me  that  there  is  any  very  decided 
economy  in  the  use  of  electric  light.  I 
Vol.  XXVin.— No.  3—17. 


have  also  two  systems  of  incandescent 
lamps  in  luse  to  a  partial  extent 
— one  the  Edison  and  the  other  the 
Maxim  so  called;  that  is,  the  incan- 
descent light  furnished  by  the  Wes- 
ton Company  of  New  England,  and 
which  I  believe  is  exactly  the  same  lamp 
as  the  United  States  lamp  which  Mr. 
Lippitt  has  in  use.  They  give  very  nice 
lights ;  and  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  with 
the  proposed  change  which  the  Edison 
Company  are  talking  of  instituting  in  my 
place,  thiat,  if  they  can  meet  the  condi- 
tions which  they  propose  to  meet,  they 
would  be  able  to  beat  gas  at  $1.60.  Up 
to  this  time  I  don't  think  that  they  have 
been  able  to  quite  do  that.  It  has  been 
touch  and  go ;  but,  if  anything,  the  gas 
has  had  a  little  the  best  of  it.  The  col- 
lateral advantages,  however,  are  very 
great ;  and  what  their  pecuniary  value  is 
going  to  be,  of  course  it  would  take  more 
experience  than  I  have  had,  or  almost 
any  one,  in  the  use  of  electric  lights,  to 
determine.  When  I  say  the  collateral 
advantages,  I  mean  the  improved  quality 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  absence  of  heat, 
and  I  think  a  decided  safety  from  fire. 
As  Mr.  Woodbury  has  pointed  out.  elec- 
tricity is  like  a  good  many  other  agents 
that  we  employ  about  our  nulls,  and  if 
we  don't  take  care  of  it  it  will  do  us  a 
mischief ;  but  I  don't  see  that  it  is  any 
more  dangerous  than  it  is  to  run  steam 
about  in  pipes,  as  we  are  compelled  to  do, 
at  very  high  pressures,  or  acids,  as  one  does 
about  a  print  woirks,  all  of  which,  if  it 
was  not  looked  after,  would  work  you  a 
very  great  damage.  I  don't  think,  with 
an  electric  plant  properly  put  in  in  the 
first  place,  that  there  is  very  much  rea- 
son for  apprehension  on  the  score  of 
danger.  I  think  the  first  lamp  that  was 
put  into  my  mills  was  put  in  with  unin- 
sulated wires,  and  it  was  before  the  un- 
derwriters had  tabooed  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  we  were  all  very  green  about 
it ;  and  the  people  who  put  it  in — a  New 
York  concern — ^put  the  plant  in  in  that 
way,  and  we  ran  it  for  a  year  or  more 
with  perfect  success  as  regards  the  light 
We  have  since  insulated  it  ourselves  by 
wrapping  it  with  paraffine  cloth,  and  it  is 
running  to-day  the  lamps  of  the  Fuller 
Company.  It  is  a  small  machine.  I  put 
it  in  my  packing-room,  where  color  was 
also  a  matter  of  importance,  and  I  put  it 
in  without  any  regard  to  the  question  of 
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economy,  but  simply  to  be  able  to  per- 
feoUy  diBtingaiBh  colors  and  sort  goods. 
I  don't  think  that  there  are  any  other 
points  that  have  been  left  untouched. 
Everything  seems  to  have  been  so  com  - 
pletely  exhausted  that  I  will  not  take 
any  more  of  your  time. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Lovering — I  do  not 
see  that  I  can  add  anything  to  what  has 
been  said.  I  am  using  in  cme  room  fifty- 
four  Brush  arc  lights.  Each  light  displaces 
seventeen  and  a  half  burners.  I  would 
use  in  that  room  nine  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  gas-burners — a  burner  to  a  loom  on 
colored  work.  I  thought  up  to  a  year 
ago,  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  saved 
in  tiie  way  of  expense;  but  I  am  rather 
of  the  opinion  now  that  there  is  a  saving 
over  gas.  I  pay  for  gas  $1.75  a  thou- 
sand. I  do  not  charge  against  the  elec- 
tric lighting  any  interest  upon  the  steam 
plant.  Leaving  that  out,  it  seems  to  me, 
unless  I  am  mistaken,  it  figures  some- 
thing like  a  dollar  a  thousand  for  gas ; 
but  of  course  all  the  interest  upon  a  large 
steam  plant  should  be  charged.  I  have 
a  surplus  of  power  in  that  room,  and  I 
don't  know  that  I  put  a  shovelful  more 
of  coal  under  the  fire ;  yet  I  am  charging 
to  the  electric  light  account  four  poimds 
of  coal  per  horse  power  for  every  hour  I 
use  it.  It  is  a  one-story  mill,  lighted 
sufficiently  from  overhead.  The  lamps 
are  thirteen  feet  from  the  floor,  and  I 
get  a  very  perfect  light  As  has  been 
said  by  Mr.  Kilbum,  of  New  Bedford,  I 
am  never  at  a  loss  to  find  persons  to 
work  in  the  room ;  they  are  always  ready 
to  go  there.  On  the  floor  below,  which 
is  only  twelve  feet  high,  I  am  running 
eighteen  lights,  and  an  arc  light  there 
will  not  displace  more  than  twelve  gas- 
burners.  But  where  the  room  is  Ingh, 
and  the  rays  are  thrown  so  that  they  will 
<$over  more  floor  surface,  an  arc  light  will 
displace  more  burners.  The  space  cov- 
ered by  these  fifty-four  lights  is  some- 
thing like  fifty-four  thousand  five  hun- 
dred feet. 

Edward  Atkinson,  Esq. — It  may  be 
expected  that  I  shall  have  somethii]^  to 
say  in  this  debate  with  respect  to  elec- 
tric lighting  and  its  possible  dangers; 
and  perhaps  you  may  wish  me  to  add  a 
few  words  as  to  its  merits. 

In  making  up  my  own  mind  as  to  the 
policy  which  the  Boston  Manufacturers* 
Mutual    Fire  Insurance  Company    and 


other  mutual  companies  ought  to  pursue 
in  the  matter,  I  have  been  obliged,  as  I 
have  said  previously,  to  study  a  subject  of 
which  even  scientific  men  know  little,  and 
of  which  I  knew  nothing;  treated  in 
technical  terms  which  have  themselves 
been  changed  by  joint  consent  of  elec- 
tricians during  the  progress  of  the  inves- 
tigation. It  has  therefore  been  necessary 
for  me  to  delegate  to  Mr.  Woodbury, 
who  is  well  prepared  by  his  previous 
scientific  training,  the  duty  of  making  a 
complete  investigation  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject ;  and,  during  the  last  year,  his  work 
has  mainly  been  devoted  to  the  survey 
and  inspection  of  electric  lighting  plants 
in  the  risks  insured  by  us,  including  also 
a  full  inspection  of  the  different  works  in 
which  the  different  kinds  of  mechanism 
required  are  manufactured.  In  this  in- 
vestigation he  has  had  the  hearty  co-op- 
eration of  all  the  reputable  patentees  and 
makers  of  electric  apparatus ;  and  it  is  a 
somewhat  singular  fact,  that  the  roles  for 
the  introduction  of  electric  lighting  plan  ts, 
and  for  their  use,  which  were  adopted  by 
the  mutual  companies  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  all  the  reputable  electric  light 
companies,  have  now  been  standing  six 
months ;  have  been  adopted  by  stock 
underwriters,  with  such  modifications  as 
the  conditions  of  miscellaneous  hazards 
require ;  have  been  virtually  copied  by 
the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers  and 
Electricians  of  Great  Britain ;  and  have 
required  neither  alteration  nor  substan- 
tial addition  since  they  were  first  issued. 
In  respect  to  the  mechanism  for  the 
development  of  this  force  known  as  elec- 
tricity, it  may  be  said  that  the  art  of  gen- 
erating this  power  is  very  old,  and  that 
mechanism  for  this  purpose,  of  a  very 
perfect  kind,  has  been  long  in  use  in  the 
application  of  the  dynamo-electric  ma- 
chine to  electro-plating.  There  are  now 
a  considerable  number  of  dynamo-electric 
machines ;  perhaps  not  as  many  varieties 
as  there  are  of  turbine  water-wheels,  but 
there  is  substantially  the  same  choice. 
You  can  pay  a  high  price  for  a  very  per- 
fect macliine  like  the  Boyden  turbine, 
from  which  you  may  devdop  ninety  or 
ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  power  applied 
to  its  movement ;  or  you  may  pay  a  less 
price  for  a  machine  which  will  give  you 
the  equivalent  of  a  turbine  water-wheel, 
rated  at  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 
actual  weight  of  water  applied. 
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There  are  various  patents  upon  differ- 
ent kinds  of  mechanism  used  for  this 
purpose;  but  they  are  upon  mere  details, 
as  far  as  I  can  learn,  and  there  are  as 
many  ways  of  constructing  an  efficient 
dynamo-machine  as  there  have  proved  to 
be  many  ways  of  constructing  effective 
automatic  sprinklers  and  turbine  wheels. 

In  respect  to  what  is  known  as  the  arc 
system  of  lighting,  it  may  also  be  said 
that  the  principle  of  the  arc  lamp  is  well 
understood.  The  carbon  candles  are  now 
made  substantially  pure,  and  very  nearly 
if  not  quite  homogeneous.  There  is  little 
to  be  done  in  improving  the  arc  lamp,  ex- 
cept in  the  clock-work  by  which  its  mo- 
tions are  actuated.  The  arc  lamp  is,  per- 
haps, most  suitable  for  use  outside  the 
factories,  or  in  large  places  like  dye- 
houses,  iron-works,  and  rolling-mills ;  but 
it  is  probably  not  as  well  adapted  to  the 
inside  work  of  the  textile  factories,  as 
what  is  called  the  incandescent  lamp. 

There  are  three  weU-known  varieties  of 
so-called  incandescent  lamps,  in  each  of 
which  a  film  of  carbon  is  interposed  in 
the  current  of  electricity  causing  friction 
or  resistance ;  developing  heat  in  the  car- 
bon, and,  as  the  secondary  effect,  devel- 
oping more  or  less  light  These  films  of 
carbon  are  enclosed  in  glass  globes  from 
which  the  air  has  been  substantially  ex- 
hausted. 

The  question  at  issue  in  deciding  upon 
the  respective  merits  of  the  Edison,  the 
Maxim,  and  the  Swan  light,  is, — 

1st.  The  durability  of  the  film  of  car- 
bon, and  its  capacity  to  bear  the  electric 
current  without  being  destroyed. 

2d.  The  durability  of  the  lamp  as  a 
whole,  including  the  glass  globe. 

There  is  probably  more  room  for  im- 
provement in  the  carbons  for  the  incan- 
descent system,  or  for  the  substitution 
of  some  other  material  and  in  the  making 
of  these  lamps,  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  system  of  electric  lighting.  The  in- 
candescent lamp  may  not  give  as  much 
light  in  proportion  to  the  power  applied 
as  the  arc  light  will  give  in  certain  direc- 
tions or  lines  of  light :  but  the  incandes- 
cent lamp  can  be  placed  where  the  light 
is  most  available ;  and  more  light  can 
probably  be  developed  of  a  useful  kind, 
or  better  adapted  to  specific  purposes,  in 

Sroportion  to  the  power  applied,  than 
rem  the  other  system. 
As  I  have  said,  the  whole  subject  of 


electric  lighting  is  shingled  and  plastered 
over,  and  obscured    by  the   claims    of 
various  patentees ;  and  the  relative  value 
or  validity  of  these  patents  can  only  be 
determined  when  they  have  been  carried 
through  the  courts.    Every  user  of  every 
kind  of  light  should  secure  a  sufficient 
bond  of  indemnity  to  protect  him  against 
the  litigation  which  has  begun,  and  the 
possible  damage  which  may  ensue.  Under 
what  has  been  called  the  <'  dectro-maniOy" 
various  substantial  corporations  and  many 
wildcat  companies  have  been  organized ; 
and  some  of  them  have   been  floated  at 
fancy  prices  for  the  stock.    If  it  were 
within  the  province  of  an  underwriter  to 
issue  policies  of  insurance  upon  the  profits 
which  are  expected  to  be  based  upon  a 
share  in  patent  rights  in  electric  lighting, 
I  think  it  would  be  quite  safe  to  issue 
policies  of  a  kind  once  offered  to  me, 
when  I  was  the  clerk  of  a  manufacturing 
company,  upon  a  cotton  mill,  which  I  sub- 
mitted to  one  of  the  oldest  stock-under- 
writers in  State  Street  for  insurance.     I 
unfolded  the  plans,  and  described  the 
risk ;  and  he  cheered  me  by  saying  that 
he  would  issue  a  policy  "  at  a  very  low 
rate  of  premium.''    As  the  mutuals  had 
then  just  begun,  and  the  usual  stock 
rates  were  very  high,  I  was  much  en- 
couraged by  this  remark ;  and,  as  I  pre- 
pared to  draw  my  application,  he  said, 
*' Perhaps  you  misunderstand  me,   Mr. 
Atkinson :   the  low  rate  will  be  upon  ia. 
policy  assuring  you  that  the  mill  will  be 
consumed  by  fire  within  a    reasonable 
time.    We  will  not  insure  you  against 
loss  by  fire  at  any  price." 

I  think  it  would  be  pretty  safe  to  issue 
policies  assuring  the  large  portion  of 
those  who  take  stock  in  patent  rights 
upon  electric  lighting,  that  they  will  make 
no  profit  out  of  them.  The  contest  will 
be  bitter,  but  the  end  is  probably  not  far 
off  when  the  manufacture  of  electric  ap- 
paratus and  the  use  of  the  electric  light 
will  come  down  to  a  commercial  basis 
with  a  fair  commercial  profit  to  the  best 
companies  making  the  apparatus,  and  a 
fair  commercial  profit  to  those  who  apply 
this  apparatus  to  use. 

My  conclusion  individually  is  this — 
that  an  incandescent  hght  is  the  true 
factory  light  of  the  future ;  that  it  is  the 
safest  light  which  can  be  put  into  a  mill, 
the  best  light  to  assure  p^ect  work,  and 
the  best  means  of  lighting  a  mill  if  re- 
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gard  be  given  to  the  conditionB  of  health 
of  the  operatives.  As  a  mere  measure  of 
economy  and  profit,  I  have  been  assured 
by  skil&ul  men  who  have  made  use  of 
the  electric  li^ht  in  their  own  factories, 
that,  even  if  it  should  cost  much  more 
than  gas,  they  would  not  give  it  up,  be- 
cause under  its  use  they  can  secure  more 
and  better  work  from  their  machinery, 
owing  to  the  more  vigorous  condition  and 
vitality  of  the  operatives  who  attend  it. 

While  I  say  that  I  consider  the  incan- 
descent system  the  safest,  I  do  not  ob- 
ject to  the  use  of  the  arc  lamp  under 
proper  safeguards.  I  consider  either 
system  better  and  safer  than  gas  or  oil, 
if  put  up  properly,  and  operated  under 
constant  supervision,  subject  to  the  rigid 
control  of  a  factory  yaro.  It  is  not  to 
be  assumed  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
fire  from  the  incandescent  light;  this 
force  called  electricity  cannot  be  applied 
without  danger;  but  all  these  dangers, 
as  Mr.  Woodbury  has  stated,  are  of  a 


sort  easily  avoided,  and  the  dangers  from 
the  incandescent  system  are  more  surely 
avoided  than  the  dangers  from  the  arc 
system  of  lighting. 

In  what  I  have  said  about  danger,  you 
will  observe  that  I  limit  my  observations 
to  the  factory  yards  of  which  you  have 
charge.  The  dangers  from  the  rapid  ex- 
tension of  electric  light  wires  in  cities 
upon  combustible  roofs  do  not  rightly 
come  into  the  present  discussion. 

I  am  profoundly  convinced,  however, 
that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  even 
in  our  dwelling-houses  we  shall  safely 
use  the  electric  light  and  power,  and 
when  we  shall  draw  gaseous  fuel  only 
from  the  pipes  from  which  we  now  ob- 
tain our  illuminating  gas.  This  is  the 
impression  which  the  developments  now 
bemg  made  in  each  of  these  directions 
make  upon  the  mind  of  one  who,  without 
scientific  training,  must  yet  consider  each 
application  of  electric  science  in  the  con- 
duct of  his  business. 
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The  year  1882  will  be  remarkable  in 
the  history  of  artillery  science,  because 
for  the  first  time  steel  and  compound 
armor  have  come  into  competition  with 
guns  of  the  highest  calibre,  and  have 
shown  their  power  of  resisting  auy  but 
almost  fabulous  blows.  At  the  same 
time,  a  gun  has  been  produced  capable 
of  dealing  such  extraordinary  blows, 
while  the  whole  process  of  loading  and 
laying  the  piece  can  be  carried  out  by  a 
siDgle  hand,  no  stronger  than  that  of  a 
lady.  England  and  France  have  vied 
with  each  other  in  constructing  the 
plates.  The  breech-loading  100-ton  gun 
is  English.  We  shall  presentiy  attempt 
to  give  9ome  idea  of  the  method  of  work- 
ing the  Armstrong  100-ton  breechloader, 
some  of  the  features  of  which  are  quite 
new  in  the  history  of  artillery.  But  be- 
fore doing  so,  it  should  be  noticed  that 
the  total  abolition  of  trunnions  has  so 
narrowed  the  space  occupied  by  each  gun 
that  two  of  them  can  be  easily  and  com- 
fortably worked  in  a  turret  if  necessary, 
though  the  present  arrangements  de- 
signed for  the  '' Italia"  and  ^'Lepanto'^ 


are  intended  to  fire  en  barbette  from  be- 
hind a  breastwork.  The  Germans  bein^ 
confronted  with  the  difficulty  occasion^ 
by  the  width  of  guns,  have  solved  it  by 
placing  only  one  gun  in  each  turret.  Mr. 
Ren  del,  formerly  of  the  firm  of  Sir  W. 
Armstrong,  and  now  at  the  Admiralty,  has 
solved  the  same  problem  by  his  designs 
for  the  mounting  of  the  100-ton  breech- 
loader. Instead  of  throwing  away  a  gun, 
he  has  narrowed  the  space  it  occupies, 
and  placed  the  whole  of  the  loading  and 
laying  arrangements  safely  out  of  the 
way,  so  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  in  a 
turret  for  two  guns  if  necessary.  The 
100-ton  breechloading  gun  is  composed 
for  more  than  half  its  weight  of  steel,  the 
rest  being  wrought  iron.  The  inner  tube 
and  the  nest  tube  which  embraces  it  are 
both  of  steel,  and  on  the  exterior  of  the 
gun  are  rings  of  the  same  material.  It 
is  by  far  the  strongest  piece  of  ordnance 
ever  constructed  by  tiie  Elswick  firm. 
Its  principal  dimensions  are  as  follows: 
— ^Length  over  all,  468  inches;  length  of 
bore  (26  calibres),  442  inches;  length  of 
rifling,  335.4  inches ;  diameter  at  muzzle. 
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33.3  inches  ;  diameter  at  breech,  65.5 
inches;  diameter  of  bore,  17.0  inches; 
diameter  of  powder  chamber,  19.5  inches. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points 
with  regard  to  the  gun  is  the  method  of 
mounting  it.  The  usual  trunnions  are 
entirely  absent.  The  gun  lies  imbedded 
on  a  sort  of  sledge  carriage,  which  is  a 
mass  of  steel,  weighing  about  14  tons. 
Projecting  rings,  which  form  part  of  the 
gun,  rest  in  grooves,  and  prevent  any 
backward  or  forward  motion  of  the  piece 
on  the  carriage,  and  rotatory  motion  is 
prevented  by  strong  steel  straps.  Thus 
the  guD  and  carriage  are  secturely  bound 
together,  having  l^eir  axles  parallel,  and 
recoil  together  in  the  same  direction. 
The  carriage  rests  and  slides  upon  the 
planed  surface  of  two  cast  steel  beams 
of  about  10  tons  weight  each.  They  are 
held  together  by  the  recoil  press,  and 
their  front  ends  pivot  vertically  on  a 
massive  hinge.  Thus  the  axes  of  the 
gun,  the  carriage,  the  recoil  press,  and 
the  slide  are  all  parallel,  whatever  the 
elevation,  and  the  difficulty  of  restrain- 
ing the  rotatory  motion  caused  in  other 
systems  by  recoil  is  completely  got  rid 
<rf.  The  whole  weight  is  taken  by  two 
powerful  hydraulic  presses,  which  work 
always  together,  being  acted  upon  by  one 
common  supply  pipe.  If  the  muzzle  of 
the  gun  is  to  be  elevated,  the  hydraulic 
rams  sink,  and  the  slide,  pivoting  on  its 
front  end,  is  lowered  in  rear,  carrying 
with  it  recoil  press,  gun  and  carriage. 
The  reverse  takes  place  when  the  gun  is 
to  be  depressed.  By  this  simple  arrange- 
ment a  host  of  difficulties  are  at  once 
eliminated,  and  some  terrible  strains  re- 
moved from  the  system.  And  not  only 
is  there  the  advantage  of  harmonious  re- 
coil, but  the  pivoting  on  the  end  of  the 
slide  enables  the  gun  to  be  fired  through 
a  very  small  port,  which  it  would  fill 
almost  completely.  This  is  an  improve- 
ment on  the  "Inflexible,"  where  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  attach  to  the 
muzzle  of  the  gun  a  steel  shield  formed 
of  ^two-inch  bars,  to  guard  the  port  from 
the  fire  of  rifles  and  machine  guns. 

The  loading  arrangements  are  also  ex- 
tremely simple,  and  present  some  feat- 
nree  of  novelly,  besides  the  mere  fact 
that  the  gun  is  loaded  at  the  breech. 
With  the  exception  of  bringing  up  the 
ammanition  and  ramming,  which  are  per- 
formed by  another  hy<£raulic  apparatus. 


the  whole  business  of  opening  and  clos- 
ing the  breech  is  performed  by  two  levers 
close  together,  which  are  worked  by  one 
man.  He  cannot  make  a  mistake,  for 
nothing  can  be  moved  out  of  its  proper 
order,  and  whatever  position  a  lever  may 
be  in  at  the  end  of  its  last  movement, 
the  next  act  is  performed  merely  by 
pushing  or  pulling  the  lever  to  the  oppo- 
site side.  One  pair  of  levers  works  the 
whole  breech-closing  apparatus,  prepares 
the  gun  for  loading,  or  opens  the  breech 
after  discharge.  Another  pair  of  levers 
runs  the  gun  out  and  in,  and  elevates  or 
depresses  it.  It  is  impossible  to  ran  it 
back  or  forward  too  far,  and  the  whole 
mighty  mass  of  metal  may  be  managed  by 
the  hand  of  a  lady,  who  cannot  possibly 
make  a  mistake.  If  she  touches  a  lever 
it  must  be  to  pull  it  back  or  thrust  it  for- 
ward from  the  position  in  which  it  then 
lies,  and  no  movement  that  can  be  made 
will  set  anything  wrong.  All  the  move- 
ments involved  in  opening  the  breech, 
withdrawing  the  breech  screw,  replacing 
and  closing  the  breech,  can  be  peHormed 
in  less  than  one  minute.  No  damage  can 
be  done  in  the  heat  of  action,  and  the  gun 
cannot  be  fired  till  the  operation  of  load- 
ing and  closing  the  breech  has  been  com- 
pletely performed.  The  whole  process 
seems  like  magic,  so  simple  is  it,  so  easy, 
and  so  certain.  The  most  inexperienced 
person  can  learn  the  movements  in  five 
minutes. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  make  the 
process  of  loading  and  laying  the  gun 
understood  without  the  aid  of  drawings, 
but  some  idea  of  it  may  perhaps  be  given 
to  those  who  have  a  knowledge  of 
mechanics  as  applied  to  artillery.  The 
hydraulic  pumps  are  worked  by  a  small 
steam-engine,  which  is  governed  in  its 
rate  of  work  by  the  pressure  of  water  pro- 
duced. It  never  ceases  work,  but  when 
no  movement  is  required  of  any  of  the 
parts  its  action  is  feeble  and  only  keeps 
up  a  certain  normal  pressure.  But  if  any 
motion  of  the  system  is  required  and  the 
touch  of  a  lever  opens  the  way  for  water 
to  create  that  motion,  the  engine  in- 
stantly sets  off  briskly  and  continues  to 
act  till  the  cessation  of  movement  tells  it 
that  its  services  are  no  longer  required. 
It  then  drops  back  at  once  to  its  sl«w  and 
feeble  action.  The  engine  is  seated  on  a 
tank,  from  which  the  pumps  draw  the  r 
water,  and  to  which  the  water  is  returned 
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after  being  exhausted  from  the  yarious 
cylinders  and  pipes.  Behind  and  across 
the  breech  of  tiie  gun,  but  entirely  separ- 
ate from  it,  is  a  slide-bed  similar  to  that  of 
a  lathe,  and  on  this  bed  moves  a  saddle 
which  carries  the  loading  tube  and  a  rest 
for  the  breech  screw  when  drawn  out  of 
the  gun.  Now,  let  us  suppose  that  the 
gun  has  been  fired  and  requires  to  be 
loaded.  By  touching  the  levers  for  elevat- 
ing and  running  back,  the  gun  is  brought 
into  the  loading  position  exactly,  it  can- 
not go  too  far  in  either  direction.  A  touch 
on  another  lever  brings  the  saddle  into 
its  prpper  position,  unlocking  and  turn- 
ing the  breech  screw  as  it  comes.  A  touch 
on  the  third  lever  brings  up  a  piston 
from  the  rear  and  makes  it  engage  a  catch 
in  the  breech  screw.  The  same  lever 
moved  in  the  opposite  direction  draws  out 
the  breech  screw  upon  a  bed  made  to 
receive  it  on  the  saddle,  which  is  then 
drawn  out  of  the  way  by  a  reverse  move- 
ment of  the  lever  which  brought  it  up. 
As  the  saddle  moves  side  ways,  that  pi^ 
of  it  containing  the  loading  tube  comes 
into  position  exactly  behind  the  rear  end 
of  the  bore.  The  small  piston  which 
withdrew  the  breech  screw  now  pushes 
the  loading  tube  into  the  gun,  the  object 
of  the  tube  being  to  protect  the  threads 
of  the  female  breech  screw  from  abrasion 
by  the  shot.  All  is  now  ready  for  loading, 
which  is  performed  as  in  the  muzzle-load- 
ing 100-ton  gun.  The  projectile  and  its 
two  half-charges  are  always  kept  ready  on 
trolleys,  which  rise  by  hydraulic  pressure 
from  their  places  in  the  magazines,  and 
arrive  between  the  hydraulic  rammer  head 
and  the  breech  of  the  gun.  Other  levers 
thrust  them  forward  into  their  places; 
the  loading  tube  is  withdrawn  and  the 
breech  closed  by  a  reversal  of  the 
different  movements  just  described, 
which  do  their  work  more  quickly 
than  the  description  of  their  action  can  be 
read.  The  breech  of  the  gun  cannot  be 
moved  till  all  is  complete,  and  the  piece 
cannot  be  fired  unless  the  breech  is  ac- 
curately closed  and  locked  to  prevent  its 
opening. 

When  mounted  in  the  '^Italia"  and  '*Le- 
panto,"  for  which  they  have  been  design- 
ed, these  100-ton  breech-loadero  will  be 
en  barbette — that  is,  they  will  be  elevated 
so  as  to  see  over  the  top  of  the  battery  as 
in  the  French  ships,  but  there  will  be  this 
advantage,  that,  whereas  in  French  men-of- 


war  the  men  working  the  gun  are  exposed 
to  the  fire  of  small  arms,  machine  guns,  and 
shrapnel,  not  a  single  man  will  be  exposed 
in  the  Italian  ships.  The  whole  of  the 
machinery,  which,  though  elaborate  to 
describe,  is  simple  and  massive  in  realily, 
will  be  under  an  armored  deck.  The 
only  break  in  protection  by  the  deck  is 
the  portion  through  which  the  rear  part 
of  the  gun  descends,  and  that  will  be 
covered  by  the  mass  of  metal  above  it 
composing  the  gun.  In  the  French  ships, 
gun  and  gunners  are  equally  exposed.  It 
needs  no  technical  knowledge  to  under- 
stand how  valuable  this  advantage  is. 

Having  now  described  the  gun,  the 
method  of  mounting,  and  the  progress  of 
loading,  it  remains  to  tell  what  the  piece 
has  actually  done,  and  to  explain  why  such 
of  huge  weapons  are  required  for  the  ships 
the  future.  The  table  on  next  page  shows 
the  rounds  lately  fired  at  Spezzia,  but 
it  should  be  remarked,  first,  that  the 
strength  of  the  gun  is  calculated  to  bear 
with  safety  a  pressure  of  29  tons  per 
square  inch,  while  the  highest  yet  reached 
is  only  16.5  tons ;  secondly,  that  though 
the  greatest  charges  ever  yet  fired  in  a 
gun  have  now  been  much  exceeded,  the 
powder  chamber  has  room  for  a  much 
larger  charge  than  any  used  at  Spezzia ; 
and,  lastly,  that  there  is  an  evident  inten- 
tion on  the  pai't  of  the  Italians  to  try  even 
more  powder,  experimentally  at  any  rate. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they 
may,  as  they  did  with  the  muzzle  loading 
100-ton  gun,  increase  the  charge  till  it 
passes  the  limits  of  safety,  for  the  sake 
of  experiment.  Such  ahorse  would 
be  interesting  to  scientific  artillerists,  but 
might  damage  the  confidence  of  the  Italian 
navy  in  its  guns  and  the  Italian  people  in 
their  navy.  It  is  also  probable  that  the 
breechloader  will  be  fired  at  the  Schnei- 
der steel  plate,  which  is  still  imtouched, 
and  the  question  will  be  decided  whether 
the  solid  19  inches  of  steel  will  resist  the 
impact  of  a  projectile  which  has  a  total 
energy  of  about  46,000  foot  tons. 

With  regard  to  the  above  table,  it  is  to 
be  remarked  that  both  Fossano  (Italian) 
powder  and  prismatic  (German)  powder 
were  provided  for  the  experiment,  but, 
finding  that  there  was  little  to  choose 
between  them,  the  committee  decided  to 
adhere  to  their  own  explosive.  Bounds 
13,  16,  and  18  were  fired  with  almost  the 
full  elevation  possible — ^namely  11  deg. 
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No.  of 
round. 

Powder  charge. 

Weight. 

Description. 

1 
2 

496 
551.2 

FoRRano. 

3 

551.2 

*t 

4 

606.3 

t 

5 

606.8 

tl 

« 

661.4 

it 

7 

661.4 

n 

8 

716.5 

tt 

• 

9 
10 
11 

771.6 
716.5 
496 

11 
tt 

Prismatic. 

12 

551.2 

It 

18 

14 

551  2 
771.6 

tt 
Fossano. 

15 

606.3 

Prismatic. 

16 

606.3 

tt 

17 

716.5 

Fossano. 

18 

771  6 

tt 

Projectile 
weight. 


Chilled.  ) 
1974  f 
Do. 
1942 
Do. 
2001 
Do. 

2005 

tt 

tt 

tt 
tt 
tt 

tt 

tt 
it 


<< 


tt 


tt 


Velocity — 
Feet  per 
second. 


1438 
1496 

1512 

1593 

1609 

1676 

1686 

1767 

1838 
1761 
1423 

1506 

Not  taken. 
1831 

1607 
Not  taken. 


Pressure  in  bore 
of  gun— foot- 
tons  per  square 
inch. 


It 


tt 


{ 


10.9 
11 

11 

11.35 

11 

12.5 

12.4 
13.6 
14.1 
16.5 
14.5 
9  3 
(10.4 

no. 3 

11  6 
16.4 
12.8 
12.5 
(13.5 
113.6 
J18.8 
118.7 
15  9 
16 


) 


! 


50  min. — and  therefore  did  not  register 
their  velocity  because  they  passed  over 
the  screens  instead  of  through  them.  The 
range  out  to  sea  was  evidently  enormous, 
but  formed  no  part  of  the  test  trial,  and  was 
therefore  not  measured.  The  shot  was 
18.4  sees,  in  the  air  before  touching  the 
water.  Bound  17  was  fired  with  almost 
full  depression — ^namely,  3  deg.  50  min. — 
and  plunged  into  the  sea  below  the 
screens,  throwing  up  a  magnificent  column 
of  water  about  100  feet  high. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  have 
shown  that  guns  weighing  100  tons  can 
be  manipulated  with  greater  ease  by 
means  of  hydraulic  power  than  the  12-ton 
9-inch  gun  without  it.  The  whole  appar- 
atus takes  up  very  little  room,  and  is  per- 
fectly simple  in  character.  There  is  no 
reason  why  a  gun  of  150  or  200  tons 
should  not  be  manipulated  with  equal 
ease.  If  it  be  asked  why  such  monstious 
pieces  of  ordnance  should  be  used  at  aU, 
the  reply  is  that  the  condition  of  the  con- 
troversy between  guns  and  armor-plates 
has  been  completely  charged  by  the  con- 
struction of  steel  and  compound  armor. 
It  has  now  become  necessary  to  give  the 


idea  of  perforating  the  armor  of  the 
future  with  anything  less  than  such  a 
piece  as  the  100- ton  breechloader,  and  the 
power  of  guns  against  armor  must  now 
be  estimated  by  the  total  energy  of 
the  blow  delivered  instead  of  by  the  old 
calculation  of  the  energy  per  indb  of  shot 
circumference.  In  the  days  previous  to 
the  trial  of  the  big  breechloader,  the  muz- 
zle-loading lOb-ton  gun  was  fired  at  two 
English  compound  plates,  19  inches  thick 
—one  made  by  Cammell  and  the  other  by 
Brown,  and  at  a  Schneider  steel  plate. 
The  English  plates  were  not  sufficiently 
bolted  to  the  backing,  and  therefore  came 
to  pieces  more  easily  than  they  ought  to 
have  done.  Moreover,  from  want  of  ma- 
chinery designed  to  roll  such  very  thick 
plates  they  had  not  been  worked  down  so 
much  as  they  should  have  been  and  will 
be  in  the  future.  The  first  round  fired  at 
each  plate  was  with  a  charge  of  328.5  lbs.  of 
Fossano  powder,  less  than  half  the  high- 
est charge  fired  from  the  breechloader. 
The  striking  velocity  was  in  each  case 
about  1,220  feet,  and  the  total  weight  a 
little  above  or  below  20,000  foot  tons.  In 
no  case  was  the  plate  perforated,  nor  did 
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any  serious  injury  occur  to  the  backing, 
though  the  shot  would  have  gone  clean 
through  a  19  inch  wrought-iron  plate.  A 
second  round  was  fired  at  each  plate  with 
a  diarge  of  478.4  lbs.  of  Fossano  powder, 
giving  a  striking  Telocity  of  1,560  feet  ap- 
proximately, and  a  total  energy  of  about 
33,900  foot-tons.  These  rounds  would 
have  pierced  a  25-inch  wrought  iron  plate, 
yet  they  failed  to  perforate  any  of  the 
three  pieces  of  armor  opposed  to  them, 
though  the  steel  plate  was  cracked  badly 
and  the  two  compound  plates  were  broken 
to  pieces.  In  all  three  cases  the  backing 
suffered,  but  less  in  the  case  of  the  steel 
plate  than  of  the  others.  Against  the 
Schneider  steel  plate  was  now  fired  a 
Whitworth  steel  projectile,  with  a  strik- 
ing velocity  of  1.538  feet,  and  a  total  ener- 
gy of  rather  more  than  34,000  foot  tons. 
The  plate  was  broken  up  and  the  backing 
dashed  in  by  the  total  force  of  the  blow, 
though  the  shot  itself  had  been  rejected, 
and  lay  defaced  and  distorted,  among  the 
debris  at  the  foot  of  the  front  of  the  tar- 
get.    At  these  experiments  were  present 


experts  from  the  principal  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, and  among  them  all  there  was  but 
one  opinion,  namely,  that  the  object  of 
the  artillerist  in  designing  ships^  guns  for 
the  future  must  be  to  endeavor  to  gain, 
by  means  of  large  calibres  and  enormous 
projectiles,  the  greatest  possible  total 
energy  of  blow.  Plates  of  such  quality 
as  those  tried  at  Spezzia  cannot  be  pierced, 
or,  indeed,  destroyed  in  any  way  by  pro- 
jectiles from  moderate  sized  guns.  The 
side  of  the  ship  must  be  driven  in  by  the^ 
single  blow  of  a  huge  projectile  delivared 
from  a  monstrous  piece  of  ordnanca 
This  is  what  the  future  seems  to  have  in 
store  for  us,  and  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
the  prospect  is  satisfactory.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  correct  a  statement  which  appears 
to  have  got  abroad,  that  in  the  experi- 
ments against  the  steel  and  compound 
plates  the  100-ton  breechloader  was  used. 
Not  so ;  the  gun  was  the  100 -ton  muzzle- 
loader,  but  it  was  generally  understood  at 
Spezzia  that  the  breech-loader  will  be  fired 
at  a  new  19-inch  Schneider  plate,  which 
is  already  on  the  practice  ground. 


THE    SUPPOSED    NEED    OF    A    NEW    STYLE   OF 

ARCHITECTURE. 

By  SAMUEL  HUGOINS. 
From  "The  Builder." 


A  FEW  considerations  against  the  often 
heard  and  even  lately  expressed  wish  for 
a  new  style  of  architecture,  our  great 
desideratum  according  to  more  than  one 
eminent  man,  which  I  have  not  seen 
urged  before,  as  they  may  haye  a  tend- 
ency to  promote  that  contentment  with 
our  old  styles  which  is  essential  to  prog- 
ress, are  here  offered. 

The  advocate  for  the  invention  of  a 
new  style  should  be  asked:  Is  there  any 
hope  tihat  a  new  style  could  be  invented 
equal  to  or  bearing  any  comparison  with 
the  old  ones?  Or,  by  what  other  entire- 
ly different  or  absolutely  new  elements  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  the  Louvre,  or  Grim- 
ani  Palace  would  have  been  equal  to  what 
they  aret  Supposing  our  English 
Palladio,  instead  of  studying  ancient  and 
modem  architecture  in  Italy  and  devis 


ing  mosques  and  courtly  pageants  at 
home,  had  devoted  the  many  years  so 
spent  to  the  invention  of  a  new  style, 
and  employed  it  in  his  design  for  the 
Whitehall  Palace;  and  supposing  Wren, 
abjuring  both  that  and  l^e  old  styles, 
and  resolving  to  have  his  great  work 
absolutely  original,  had  depended  on 
geometrical  and  abstract  beauty  of  form 
in  voids  and  solids  with  what  moulding 
and  panelling,  pronouncing  of  joints, 
and  decorating  of  courses  he  could  de- 
vise, what  would  have  been  the  result  in 
each  case?  Nay,  what  would  the  mighty 
Buonarotti  himself  have  made  of  St 
Peter's  had  he  followed  either  of  these 
courses? 

I  do  not  believe  a  door  or  window 
opening  could  be  so  beautifully  framed 
and  fashioned  by  any  other  elements  as- 
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by  members  of  the  columnar  ordinance. 
I  am  not  here  speaking  of  window- 
tracery,  in  which  the  Gothic  is  pre-emi- 
nent. 

(Columns  or  pillars  of  some  kind  would 
be  deemed  essential  to  a  new  style;  but 
would  any  other  type  of  form  be  equal  in 
beauty  to  the  GrsBCO-Boman  t  Some 
additions  might  possibly  be  made  to  it, 
as  the  bracket-capital,  for  instance,  but  it 
is  as  difficult  to  imagine  coliunns  with 
any  pretensions  to  beauty,  of  a  different 
type  to  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian 
respectiTely,  as  to  imagine  handsome 
men  and  women  with  other  features  than 
eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  or  with  these  in 
different  relatiye  positions. 

But  the  great  argument  against  the 
course  in  question  is  not  the  difficulty  or  im- 
possibility of  producing  a  new  style  equal 
to  the  old,  but  that  no  new  style  would  be 
generally  accepted.  The  greatest  objec- 
tion to  a  new  style  would  be  that  it  was 
new.  I  belieye  if  a  new  style  were  in- 
vented, based  on  a  deep  study  of  nature 
and  geometry,  and  perfectly  beautiful,  it 
would  come  still-bom  into  the  world.  A 
building  in  such  a  style  would  be  an 
architectural  monster,  with  which  we 
could  have  no  sympathy.  It  could  not 
come  home  to  men's  bosoms  like  one  on 
which  their  eyes,  and  through  them  their 
whole  souls,  had  long  gazed.  Its  abso- 
lute originality  would  be  a  fatal  defect 
There  is  an'  instinctiYe  feeling  in  the 
human  breast  hostile  to  the  introduction 
of  anew  style.  The  same  sentiment  of 
▼eneration  that  disposes  us  to  reyerence 
ancient  birth  too  often  more  than  yirtue 
itself;  or,  if  I  may  quote  in  so  serious  a 
connection  the  passionate  exclamation  of 
JBiardoastle  in  '*  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,'* 
to  loye  eyerything  that  is  old — old 
friends,  old  times,  old  manners,  old 
books,  old  wines — ^the  feeling  that  leads 
the  dying  to  ^'cast  one  longing,  lingering 
look  behind/*  inclines  us  to  prefer  old 
styles  of  architecture  to  new.  '^The 
mind,"  says  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  '*  can 
bear  with  pleasure  but  a  small  portion  of 
noyelty  at  a  time.  The  main  part  of  a 
work  must  be  in  the  mode  to  which  we 
have  been  used  ....  where  all  is 
novelty  the  attention  and  exercise  of  the 
mind  is  too  violent.'*  And  now  we  are 
so  rapidly  leaving  other  traditions  of  the 
past  behind  us  through  the  material  prog- 
ress of  the  present  age  that  there  never 


was  a  greater  need  to  cling  to  our  ancient 
architectural  ones. 

''  The  past  fills  the  urns  of  the  future 
at  the  foimtain  of  life,"  and  the  new  in 
architecture  must  flow  out  of  the  old  as  it 
has  ever  done.  Connection  with  the  past 
was  never  cut  by  any  nation  at  any  period 
of  the  world.  There  has  been  no  stop- 
ping and  no  beginning  again — ^inventing  a 
new  style,  and  abandoning  the  old  one 
for  the  sake  of  novelty.  The  styles  have 
merely  changed — changed  spontaneously 
by  adaptation  to  new  circumstances ;  as 
the  Byzantine  and  other  contemporary 
styles  in  various  countries  changed  into 
the  different  Saracem'c  styles ;  in  which 
case  the  new  circumstances  were  the  old 
styles  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  new 
race  holding  a  new  religion,  with  the  pe- 
culiar well-known  prohibition  to  represent 
the  human  form. 

Even  the  Greeks  who,  in  such  a  matter, 
must  be  held  above  suspicion  of  error, 
did  not  invent  an  absolutely  new  style, 
but  developed  one  out  of  the  Egyptian 
and  Assyrian;  and  the  styles  we  are  now 
using,  whether  Classic  or  Gothic,  may  be 
said  to  have  a  genealogical  relation  to  the 
two  oldest  styles  in  the  world — to  have, 
so  to  speak,  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  blood 
in  them.  There  are  so  many  links  con- 
necting our  present  practice  with  the 
whole  history  of  architecture,  and  Lon- 
don and  Paris  of  to-day  with  the  buried 
and  lost  cities  of  antiquity,  so  that  every 
genuine  new  edifice  is  related  to  every 
other  in  the  world — related  as  no  poem, 
or  picture,  or  statue,  is  related  to  its  kind. 
Great  books  make  foot-paths  for  the 
thoughts  of  nations,  but  they  are  not  so 
linked  in  a  descendhig  chain  from  age  to 
age  as  great  typical  buildings — examples 
of  styles — ^through  which  the  last 
erected  columnar  door  case  or  portico 
may  prove  its  descent  from  the  temple  of 
Eamack. 

The  introduction  of  the  old  styles  into 
America  and  Australia  has  assimilated 
those  new  worlds  to  the  old  coimtries  of 
Europe  more,  perhaps,  than  anything 
else. 

There  is  immense  advantage  sestheti- 
cally  in  retaining  the  old  style.  The 
classic  styles,  for  example,  are  so  many 
lines  of  truth  and  beauty  coming  down 
to  us  from  dark  antiquity  and  becoming 
brighter  |tnd  brighter,  giving  every  new 
building  the  advantage  of  its'predecessor 
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by  the  accumulating  wealth  of  the  style 
from  the  minds  of  llie  practitionei's  in  all 
ages.  Architecture  differs  in  this  from 
all  the  other  fine  arts :  a  piece  of  sculp- 
ture or  a  picture  may  have  no  mind 
beaming  from  it  but  its  author's ;  but  a 
modem  neo-dassic  building  of  merit  is 
not  only  an  exponent  of  the  mind  of  its 
designer,  but  is  also,  through  its  compo- 
nent elements,  an  embodiment  of  Qreek 
and  Roman  genius,  and  has  more  power 
or  virtue  tlum  its  author  put  into  it.  The 
most  interesting  creature  of  architecture 
is  that  in  which  the  old  style  is  fully 
adapted  and  appropriated  to  the  situa- 
tion and  purpose.  It  has  not  only  an 
SBsthetic  interest,  but  an  historic ,  while 
it  is  instinct  with  the  mind  and  heart  of 
the  designer,  and  adorns  nature,  it  is 
breathing  of  other  days.  It  has  come 
legitimately  into  the  world,  and  is  a  legiti- 
mate offspring  of  art. 

A  new  style  is,  therefore,  not  called  for 
by  the  eternal  law  of  intellectual  progress 
under  which  the  world  lies,  and  of  which 
we  hear  so  much.  That  law  is  best 
obeyed  by  carrying  on  the  old  styles  and 
handing  them  down  te  our  successors 
enriched  and  exalted;  in  doing  which 
conservatism  and  liberalism  are  alike 
served. 

It  appears  evident  te  me  that  no  new 
style  that  would  respond  te  our  multitu- 
dinous wants  could  be  so  completely 
based  on  nature,  and  so  beautiful  at  the 
same  time,  as  the  columnar  system ;  for 
the  colunm  is  the  natural  pillar  of  neces- 
sity moulded,  adorned,  and  raised  into  an 
element  of  art  With  the  entablature, 
which  includes  the  frieze,  designed  as  a 
girdle  or  zone  of  illustrative  sculpture, 
and  the  modem  pilaster,  an  echo  of  the 
column,  and  the  Italian  baluster  or  min- 
iature column,  it  composes  a  system  the 
possible  viriaiions  on  which  are  all  but 
infinite ;  and  which  may  well  be  called,  as 
it  was  by  Goethe,  a  second  or  ideal 
nature. 

The  development  and  perfecting  by  the 
Oreeks  in  the  Orecian  Doric,  more  especi- 
ally of  the  Parthenon,  by  the  generalized 
imitation  and  idealization  of  nature,  of  a 
combination  of  forms  constituting  the 
columnar  ordinance,  of  such  beauty, 
elasticity,  and  adaptability,  and  such 
power  to  charm  a  bmlding  into  architec- 
ture, acting  on  it  like  an  incantation,  that 
it  has  become,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the 


omnipresent  and  everlasting  concomi- 
tant, the  bones  and  muscles  and  nerves 
of  civil  architecture,  was  one  of  the  most 
fortunate  operations  of  genius,  and  im- 
portant events  in  the  history  of  art 

That  it  has  been  misused,  and  not 
always  applied  structurally — wrought  in- 
to the  warp  and  woof  of  the  building — ^is 
its  misfortune  and  not  its  fault.  It  re- 
minds  me  strongly  of  the  identity  in  the 
fundamental  principles,  pointed  out  by 
Dr.  Buckland,  of  the  construction  of  ani- 
mals and  plants,  and  the  uniform  adop- 
tion of  analogous  means  to  produce  vari- 
ous ends>  witii  so  much  only  of  departure 
from  one  common  type  of  mechanism  as 
was  requisite  to  adapt  each  instrument 
to  its  own  special  function,  and  to  fit 
each  species  to  ite  peculiar  place  and  office 
in  the  scale  of  created  beings. 

It  determined  the  main  course  and 
history  of  architecture  through  all  ages 
and  laiids.  The  Parthenon  in  which  it 
appeared  in  perfection  is  the  Iliad  of 
architecture. 

No  architect,  I  think,  should  need  any- 
thing more  systematized  than  the  Qtsbco- 
Boman  architecture,  a  glance  at  which 
by  a  man  of  any  imagination  must  be 
sufficient  to  show  its  capabilities  and 
susceptibilities,  and  ite  proper  applica- 
tion, without  any  other  guide  or  help 
from  the  mode  or  manner  of  any  partic- 
ular period  or  place.  He  who  should 
wish  a  more  marked-out  or  definite  road 
must  be  indebted  to  the  great  Italian 
architects,  who,  guided  by  the  analogy 
of  nature  and  Uieir  own  powerful  in- 
stincts, not  only  recalled  the  architecture 
of  their  forefathers  out  of  the  ruined 
baths,  palaces,  and  temples,  as  from 
chaos,  and  organized  it  into  an  exhausti- 
bly  copious  system  (more  copious  in 
combining  harmoniously  the  two  princi- 
ples of  construction,  the  beam  and  arch, 
than  either  Greek  or  Gothic),  but  bent  it 
to  almost  every  purpose  that  modem  Eu- 
ropean life  and  institutions  could  require, 
and  showed  different  modes  of  using  the 
anciet  orders. 

The  elements  of  this  style,  taken  by 
architects  into  different  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, as  seed  is  carried  by  the  winds  we 
know  not  whither,  producing  varieties 
of  the  same  plant  according  to  the  cli- 
mate and  soil,  have  in  different  countries 
given  birth  to  different  varieties  of  the 
style,  and  struck  deep  root  here  in  Eng- 
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land ;  and  our  Anglo-Italian  has  been  al- 
:ready  folly  acclimatized  and  embodied 
by  Inigo  Jones,  Wren,  and  their  follow- 
ers, in  siractnres  of  various  classes  which 
stand  like  finger-posts  pointing  in  eyery 
direction. 

There  is  not  only  any  amount  of  scope 
for  genius  within  the  limits  of  this  style, 
but  the  style,  beautiful  in  itself  and 
prone  to  beauty,  has  the  power  of  inspir- 
ing forms  and  images  of  beauty  and  sub- 
limity. It  suggests  beautiful  ideas,  and 
expands  and  intensifies  those  of  the 
architect  No  poet  ever  had  so  beauti- 
ful a  language  in  which  to  express  his 
ideas  as  ti^e  architect  of  the  present  day. 
.Some  poets  have  had  almost  to  create 
the  luiguage  in  which  they  wrote. 
Dante,  for  instance,  had  to  purify,  and 
polish,  and  fit  for  his  ^'  Divine  Ck>medy." 
.the  popular  dialects  of  his  country,  and 
all  but  create  the  after-language  of  Italy. 
But  the  condition  of  the  architect  is  the 
Tery  reserve  of  this.  He  has  a  rich  lan- 
guage, the  accumulated  stock  or  fund  of 
the  art,  that  no  individual  Cadmus,  how- 
ever inspired,  could  have  composed— a 
language  invented  by  Egyptian,  Assy- 
rian, Athenian, 'Ionian,  and  Boman,  and 
reorganized  into  the  most  copious  and 
elastic  system  ever  framed,  by  a  constel- 
lation of  men  who  may  each  of  them  be 
Maid  to  have  bestridden  the  world  of  art 
like  a  Colossus,  and  who  touched  noth- 
ing that  they  did  not  exalt. 

No  introduction  of  a  new  constructive 
principle,  as  the  tensile,  into  architeotiure 
can  supersede  this  style  in  favor  of  a 
new  one  A  new  decorative  style  is  ne- 
cessary to  that  class  of  buildings,  which 
are  chiefly  of  iron,  and  in  which  the  great 
leading  constructive  principle  is  the  ten- 
sile, a  search  after  which  is  laudable  as  a 
search  after  truth ;  but  the  introduction 
of  the  tie  along  with  the  arch  and  beam 
into  stone  buildings  will  not  overthrow 
the  laws  of  stone  architecture,  and  gener- 
ate the  style  of  the  future,  as  I  have 
seen  it  somewhere  asserted.  It  can  only 
dictate  the  style  of  a  class  of  buildings  of 
which  the  railway-shed  is  a  prime  ex- 
ample, in  which  the  tensile  covering  is 
fully  displayed. 

With  such  a  system  as  this  acclima- 
tized Italian  style,  which  has  been  rural- 
ized and  embodied  in  villas  and  man- 
sions of  every  gprade,  and  shown  itself 
capable  of  application  to   cottages  and 


the  very  humblest  residences,  and  to 
brick  construction  as  well  as  to  stone, 
we  need  no  new  style  nor  any  backslid- 
ing to  a  past  period,  however  refined,  for 
models.  In  view  of  its  all-sufficiency  I 
cannot  imagine  how  any  want  oould  hiave 
been  felt  for  the  style  that  prevailed  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne — a  period 
which,  however,  otherwise  interesting  for 
richness  of  literature  and  eloquence,  was 
certainly  not  the  Augustan  age  of  art. 
When  the  painter  is  taught  to  eschew 
i  the  imitation  of  ordinary  nature  as  un- 
**  fitted  to  raise  the  conceptions  or  warm 
the  heart  of  the  spectator,  and  to  imi- 
tate a  more  perfect  unage  of  beauty  fixed 
in  his  own  mind,  approaching  to  that 
central  form  of  the  species  or  class  every 
deviation  from  which  is  deformity,  is  not 
the  imitation  by  the  architect  of  the  im- 
perfect works  of  man  of  a  non-artistic 
and  limited  period  a  still  greater  mistake 
and  degradation  ?  Is  the  style  of  Queen 
Anne's  day  the  central  or  ideal  form  of 
architecture  1 

This  new  practice  has  been  called  de- 
signing. I  doubt  not  its  leaders  will 
find  some  scope  in  it  for  the  exercise  of 
their  taste  and  skill ;  but  it  is  not  prop- 
erly designing ;  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
younger  men  it  will  be  imitation  of  single 
buildings,  or  copying,  resulting  too  often 
in  caricature. 

A  building,  it  is  true,  might  be  con- 
sistently copied,  though  I  never  saw  it 
suggested — as  a  great  sculptor  would 
copy  a  human  form  with  correction  and 
idealization,  for  by  so  doing  a  man  with 
a  little  artistic  power  could  produce  an 
original  work  of  art  greater  than  its  pro- 
totype. But  we  do  not  hear  of  any 
operations  of  this  sort  in  the  Queen 
Anne  school. 

The  fact  of  their  narrowing  themselves 
to  a  period  exposes  them  to  the  suspic- 
ion that  it  is  for  imitation  merely  of  the 
picturesque  gables  and  dormer  windows 
(which,  by  the  way,  are  well-nigh  obso- 
lete features,  come  of  the  obsolete  steep 
roof)  of  certain  old  buildings,  ignoring 
the  epochal  character  and  true  nature  of 
architecture,  which,  like  Nature  herself, 
works  from  within  outwards,  and  clothes 
the  architect's  preconception  with  ma- 
terial form  of  true  expression  and  char- 
acter, as  far  within  the  power  of  archi- 
tecture or  sculpture ;  and  which  is  as  es- 
sential in  architecture  as  expression  of 
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the  character  and  paesionB  of  men  in  an 
historical  picture.  Thn  movement  in  ques- 
tion appears  to  me  to  be  a  deviation  from 
the  true  path  of  architectural  progress, 
to  save  the  labor  of  thinking  and  de- 
signing, and  to  evade  the  difficulties  of 
art  Its  authors  resemble  the  two  char- 
acters, Formalist  and  Hypocrisy,  in  the 
"Pilgrim's  Progress,"  who,  instead  of 
ascending  with  Christian  the  Hill  Diffi- 
culty, turn,  for  greater  ease,  each  into  a 
by-path  on  either  hand,  leading  far  away 
from  the  Celestial  Gktte. 

It  has  no  right  to  the  name  of  a  re- 
-vival,  or  bringing  to  life,  for  it  can  have 
no  artistic  life  in  it.  Totally  unlike  the 
Italian  revival,  which  was  a  resurrection 
of  the  Roman  in  a  new  and  more  radiant 
form — ^in  its  general  character  it  will  be 
architectural  mimicry  of  the  air  and  man- 
ner of  another  age,  than  which  there  is 
nothing  more  contrasting  with  the  life- 
giving  operations  of  true  art  There  is 
no  object  in  nature  so  devoid  of  interest 
as  the  produce  of  such  operations.  It  is 
neither  new  nor  old.  It  has  proceeded 
neither  from  head  nor  heart.  It  is 
dead — 

**  Dead  as  old  Chaos  before  motion's  birth." 

A  preference  of  brick  to  stucco  seems  to 
be  some  way  concerned  in  this  move- 
ment. But  the  claims  of  brick  depend 
in  a  great  measure  on  its  color— an  im- 
portant matter,  especially  in  country  or 
suburban  houses,  which  should  make  har- 
monious contrast  with  the  scenery 
around.  -  Brick,  as  it  has  generally  ap- 
peared among  us,  is  a  mean  material,  and 
not  so  fit  to  do  the  honors  of  architect- 
ure as  could  be  wished.  I  allude  to  the 
London  bricks  of  the  clay-colored  hue, 
and  to  the  generally  harsh  crude  red 
brick.  But  bricks  might  be  colored  to 
be  worthy  of  any  situation  or  purpose, 
and  capable  of  adding  grace  to  the  finest 
natural  scenery.  I  remember,  in  some 
of  the  older  houses  about  Liverpool, 
bricks  of  a  pale  orange-red,  which  is  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  colors,  and  the 
chief  ingredient  in  the  richness  of  au- 
tumnal scenes,  and  infinitely  superior  to 
the  red  stone  hue,  which  can  only  be  re- 
deemed by  the  tonings  of  time,  or,  for 
the  moment,  by  sunset  glows,  when  it  be- 
comes a  rich  orancfe.  Bricks  of  this 
color,  combined  wim  warm  grey  stone 
dressings,  are  fit  for  any  building.     The 


light  stone  is  valuable  for  contrast  with 
the  generally  dark  foliage  of  the  land> 
scape,  mention  of  which  reminds  me 
that  the  designer  of  country  residences, 
to  become  pfurt  of  the  scenery  of  nature, 
which  is  sometimes  such  as  no  landscape 
painter  has  ever  done  justice  to,  has  a 
difficult  task.  He  will  be  best  fitted  for 
it  who  is  conscious  of  those  delicate  rela- 
tions which  exist  between  the  beauties 
of  nature  and  his  deepest  emotions.  But 
this  is  somewhat  digressive. 

If  love  of  the  picturesque  had  aught 
to  do  with  the  "  Queen  Anne "  move- 
ment, let  me  say  that  picturesqueness  is 
not  a  legitimate  aim  in  architecture.  A, 
dwelling-house  is  to  be  made  as  beautiful 
in  form  and  composition  as  due  attention 
to  its  purpose  and  expression  of  its  pur- 
pose will  permit.  If  that  leads  to  a  pic- 
turesque outline,  it  is  well — and  Gothic 
being  more  in  sympathy  with  the  arbora- 
ceous forms  of  nature,  will  be  more  pic- 
turesque than  classic.  But  picturesque- 
ness is  a  quality  not  to  be  sought. 
It  arises  from  fortuitous  forms  and  colors, 
the  result  of  sun,  rain,  wind,  time,  change, 
and  accident,  which  are  the  creators  of 
the  picturesque  both  in  nature  and  archi- 
tecture. The  efiect  of  the  latter  agent, 
accident,  is  strikingly  seen  in  the  pictur- 
esque disposition  of  mountain  chains  and 
groups,  which  have  been  caused  hj 
repeated  throes  and  convulsions  of  nature. 
Beauty,  grace,  grandeur,  sublimity  are 
the  quahties  to  be  aimed  at  in  architec- 
tural design  according  to  the  class  of  sub- 
ject ;  not  picturesqueness  which,  indeed, 
is  not  a  term  in  architecture,  but  in  paint- 
ing. 

The  follower  of  the  Queen  Anne  style 
is  not  in  the  way  on  wUch  to  acquire  the 
reputation  of  being  a  man  of  genius, 
which,  according  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
is  the  highest  ambition  of  every  artist ; 
nor  to  gratify  the  higher  and  truer  ambi- 
tion of  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  his 
art  and  raising  it  to  its  highest  dignity. 
He  is  moving,  in  fact,  in  the  diametrically 
opposite  course  to  that  by  which  the 
Greeks  achieved  the  Parthenon,  by  which 
they  became  the  arbiters  of  form  and  ex- 
ponents of  the  ideal  both  in  sculpture 
and  architecture.  That  the  productions 
of  this  new  school  are  a  great  improve^ 
ment  on  the  monotonous  stuccoed  blocks 
of  the  preceding  period  I  readily  admit, 
and  credit  the  school  with  the  introduc- 
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tion  of  some  pleasing  and  much-needed 
qualities  into  their  works,  especiallj  with 
what  was  a  great  desideratum  in  streets 
and  suburban  rows — ^individuality  in  the 
houses  by  which  a  man  is  not  in  danger 
of  knocking  at  his  neighbor's  door  or 
walking  into  his  neighbors  house  instead 
of  his  own.  They  have  got  into  a  better 
way ;  but  what  I  must  maintain  is  that  it 
is  not  the  right  way.  It  is  a  by-path, 
not  the  broad  highway  of  architecture— 
the  way  of  truth  and  progress  marked  out 
and  hallowed  by  the  footprints  of  genius 
in  all  ages. 

It  is  boasted  that  the  Queen  Anne  style 
is  likely  to  hold  its  own  for  some  time  to 
come,  which  is  in  reality  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  its  temporary  character,  for  if  it 
were  true  art  it  would  hold  its  own,  not 
for  some  time,  but  for  all  time  to  come. 
But  men  have  a  natural  taste  for  truth, 
and  only  genuine  architecture  retains 
its  pliice  in  their  affectionate  veneration. 

They  order  this  matter  (of  architecture 
I  mean)  better  in  France,  if  I  may  judge 
by  glimpses  of  Parisiam  doings  I  have 
now  and  then  had.  But  I  see  no  reason 
-why  we  could  not  order  it  better  in  Eng- 
land. Certainly  English  architects  could 
if  they  would,  i.  6.,  if  they  were  true  to 
their  own  gifts  and  did  themselves  jus- 
tice. It  should,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind  that  every  sane  educated  man  will 
not  make  an  architect,  which  a  man  cannot 
be  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  without 
imagination  and  art  feeling,  nor  a  very 
great  one  without  soimd  judgment  and 
pure  taste  also ;  a  combination  of  quah- 
ties  which  nature  seems  not  very  fond  of 
making  up.  Architecture  requires  a 
broader  intellect  in  its  professors  than 
some  other  of  the  fine  arts.  A  raan  may 
go  farther,  for  example,  in  painting,  with 
the  mere  faculty  for  drawing  than  in 
architecture.  Drawing  alone  will  make 
some  sort  of  landscape  painter,  but  it  will 
not  make  an  architect  worth  the  name, 
even  when  guided  by  insight  into  the 
principles  of  art.  The  poet  is  bom,  not 
made ;  the  architect  is  bom  and  made. 

The  fully  endowed  architect  is  one  who 
to  vigorous  reasoning  powers,  well  dis- 
^plined  in  the  mathematics,  adds  a  lively 
imagination,  with  a  good  measure  of 
ttsthetic  feeling  or  sensitiveness,  which 
together  is  the  most  glorious  gift  of 
Heaven.    He  has  also  a  due  measure  of 


aesthetic  culture,  by  which  alone  can  be 
developed  all  his  faculties  and  sympa- 
thies, and  which  Schiller  deemed  prehm- 
inary  to  moral  cultiure ;  and  a  memory 
stored  with  all  literary  and  scientific  lore. 
He  has  that  sublime  ennobling  desire  for 
truth  which  marks  the  philosopher,  and 
appropriate,  and  sympathy  with  the  aspi- 
rations  and  hopes  of  humanity,  which 
characterize  the  poet ;  qnahties  which  in- 
sure the  utmost  amount  of  both  truth 
and  beauty  in  his  work,  which  will  have 
all  the  moral  power,  purifying  and  elevat- 
ing, which  it  is  possible  to  enshrine  in 
stone.  As  it  is  his  highest  glory  to  so  far 
imitate  his  Creator  as  to  breathe  the 
breath  of  artistic  life  into  senseless 
matter,  so  it  is  his  highest  ambition  to 
have  spectators  and  witnesses  of  his 
achievements,  fit  though  few,  among  his 
contemporaries  and  posterity. 

'i*he  highest  gift,  says  George  Eliot, 
the  hero  leaves  his  race  is  to  have  been  a 
hero ;  and  I  may  say  the  highest  gift  an 
architect  could  leave  his  profession  is  to 
have  been  an  architect  in  this  higher  sense 
of  the  word, — to  have  shown  the  possi- 
bilities of  his  art,  and  the  way  to  advance 
it,  not  by  inventing  new  styles,  but  by 
illustrating,  enriching,  and  expanding  the 
old  ones,  by  the  creation  of  new  designs ; 
and  shedding  his  own  independent  spirit 
to  future  ages. 

This,  however,  is  the  high-water  mark 
of  the  architectonic  soul,  which  all  archi- 
tects cannot,  and  need  not,  reach ;  and  I 
doubt  not  there  are  among  the  leaders 
of  the  profession  in  the  metropolis  and 
elsewhere  men  of  sufficient  natural  en- 
dowment so  to  lead  the  way,  at  least, 
in  which  their  juniors  should  go,  that 
when  they  are  old  they  will  not  depart 
from  it.  Let  me  say  to  all  earnest  stu- 
dents, young  or  old,  in  the  words  of 
Wordsworth  on  a  still  more  important 
subject  than  the  present  one,  but  equally 
applicable  to  it : 

"  Access  for  you 
Is  yet  preserved  to  principles  of  truth, 
Which  the  iniagioative  will  upholds 
Id  seats  of  wisdom,  not  to  be  approach'd 
By  the  inferior  faculty  thai  moulds, 
With  her  minute  and  speculative  pains. 
Opinion  ever  changing.^' 

Let  them  work  in  sincerity  and  truth, 
which  wiJl  secure  sufficient  of  unity  of 
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aim,  munfluenced  by  popular  taste  or 
fashion,  and,  however  thm  their  ranks, 
their  works  will  be  like  a  little  leaven  in 


the  mass  of  the  national  prodaction, 
which,  if  it  do  not  leaven  the  whole  lump, 
may  yet  exert  mnch  influence  upon  it. 


THE  KINETIC  THEORY  OF  GASES. 

By  HBNBY  T.  BDDT,  C.B.,  Ph.  D.,  Unlvenity  of  ClnciimatL 
Contributed  to  Van  Kostraitd^s  BNonntBRiNo  Maoazinb. 

n. 


Thb  experiments  of  Andrews*  upon 
the  behavior  of  carbonic  acid  gas  above 
the  critical  temperature  are  far  more  de- 
cisive upon  this  question  than  those  of 
Thomson  and  JouJe.  In  these  experi- 
ments the  pressures  were  carried  to  more 
than  100  atmospheres  at  different  con- 
stant temperatures,  in  which  d^r=0  and 
(34)  may  be  written 

^d{po)=i2(Iidr  +  rdR)  .     .     (40). 

which  is  equivalent  to  (40)  as  previously 
written.  On  the  supposition  in  (36)  this 
may  be  written 

•^d{pv)=if{l-i)2r''  dr  .  .     (41). 

The  following  are  the  numerical  results 
at  the  temperature  of  48°.1C.  in  which  p 
is  given  in  atmospheres,  and  the  volume 
V  of  the  gas  at  one  atmosphere  is  taken 
as  1000. 


p- 

V. 

pv. 

62.60 

11.57 

724.28 

68.4$ 

10.06 

688.70 

75.58 

8.49 

641.67 

84.35 

6.81 

564.42 

95.19 

5.04 

479.55 

109.40 

3.35 

366.40 

In  treating  this  experiment  as  a  com- 
pression dr  is  negative  and  both  numbers 
(41)  are  then  positive,  while  rdR  is  shown 
by  the  numerical  results  just  given  to  be 
much  larger  than  Bdr  and  of  opposite 
sign.  Other  results  at  temperatures  nearer 
the  critical  temperature  of  SVG.  are  per- 
haps more  strilong  than  those  just  quot- 
ed. The  experiments  of  Andrews  as  well 
as  those  of  Eegnault  and  other  physicists 
have  shown  conclusively  that  as  the  tem- 
perature of  an  imperfect  gas  is  augment- 
ed it  becomes  more  and  more  nearly  per- 

*  FUL  TranB.  Land.  R.  Soo.  1660,  p.  675,  or  Wnllner's 
Bzp.  FhyBik,  Bd.  8,  S.  680. 


feet,  i.  e.y  it  approaches  more  nearly  the 
state  in  which  there  are  no  intermolecular 
forces.  Hence  B  is  also  a  function  of  r^ 
and  such  a  function  that  dB,  is  negative 
when  dr  is  positive,  from  which  it  ap^ 
pears  that  in  (34)  the  terms  in  rdR  are 
in  all  cases  of  different  sign  from  those  in 
"Rdr.  In  fact  if  the  volume  remains  con- 
stant the  terms  in  B/ir  vanish  because  dr 
vanishes.  Hence  combining  this  result 
with  that  previously  arrived  at  we  see, 
when  temperature  and  pressure  are  taken 
as  the  independent  variables,  that  since 
2d{rB,)  is  negative  for  increments  of  each, 
of  these  variables  separately  it  is  so  for 
both  together  and  hence  is  so  always. 

8.    Batio  of   the   Specific   Heats  op 
Permanent  Qases. — ^Let  ^k  be  the  specific 
heat  at  constant  pressure  and  k  that  at 
constant  volume  expressed  in  ft.  lbs.;, 
then  is  fc  the  ratio  in  question. 

Let  dh  be  the  amount  of  heat  imparted, 
during  any  infinitesimal  change  of  state 
of  a  unit  of  gas ;  this  heat  is  employed  in 
raising  the  temperature  by  dr  say,  and. 
in  pe^orming  work  internal  and  external. 
If  the  work  be  denoted  by  dwj  by  the 
principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy- 
we  have 

dh=zKdr  +  dw (42). 

Now  if  the  change  occur  at  constant 
pressure  we  have  by  definition  of  sck 

dh:=.kkdr^ (43)- 

Also,        dw=pdv+2Rdr    .     .    .     (44). 

in  which  pdv  is  the  work  of  expansion 
against  the  external  pressure,  and  2Rdr 
is  the  work  done  agamst  the  intermolecu- 
lar attractions.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that 
we  have  included  no  term  in  (44)  repre- 
senting the  work  done  against  interatomic 
forces  within  the  molecule.    But  such  a 
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term  is  not  needed,  for  the  variation  of  the 
atomic  distances  dr  either  vanishes  or  is 
so  small  as  to  make  R^r  negligible.  For 
suppose  a  molecnle  to  consist  of  a  system 
of  atoms  held  by  elastic  forces  at  certain 
mean  distances,  then  those  mean  distances 
are  not  essentially  changed  by  atomic 
vibrations,  which  alternately  make  the 
distances*  greater  and  smaller. 

Now  in  (34)  let  dp^%  and  by  it  (44) 
becomes 

Now  let        2B.dr=zbkdT    .     .    .     (46). 

in  which  5  is  an  extremely  small  positive 
nmnerical  coefficient  (which  is  zero  for 
perfect  gases)  expressing  what  fraction 
the  increment  of  the  work  performed 
against  the  intermolecolar  attractions  is 
of  the  increment  of  the  kinetic  energy 
kdr.  If  we  adopt  the  approximate  value 
given  in  (36)  we  get  for  the  last  term  of 

i2(2Bdr'-rd)  =  J{2  +  i)OkdT .     (47) 

Now  substitute  from  (47)  in  (45)  and  so 
obtain  a  value  of  duiy  which  can  be  itself 
instituted  in  (42).  Also  substitute  in 
(42)  the  value  of  dh  from  (43)  and  divide 
by  kdt ;  (42)  then  becomes 


A;=l  +  fa  +  J(2  +  i)6 


(48). 


in  which  a  needs  further  consideration. 
Ijet  a'  denote  what  fraction  the  incre- 
ment of  the  mean  rotary  energy  is  of  the 
total  iQcrement  kdr  of  tiie  kinetic  energy, 
and  let  a  denote  what  fraction  the  vibra- 
tory energy  (kinetic  and  potential)  of  the 
atoms  within  the  molecule  is  of  the  same 
quantity.  Since  these  together  consti- 
tute the  total  increment  of  the  kinetic 
energy,  we  have 

a  +  a'  +  a=l      .     .     .      (49). 

But  in  the  general  case  in  which  the 
molecule  consists  of  more  than  two  atoms, 
we  have 

okdr^a'kdT'^i^dir'R)     .     .     (50) 

as  apx>ears  from  the  fact  that  (34)  is  the 

Erecise  value  of  the  Brst  member  of  (50), 
ut  as  the  intermolecular  attractions  can- 
not directly  accelerate  the  rotary  veloci- 
ties by  (29), 

a!kdr=zid{pv) (51). 

is  also  exact  and  not  approximate.    Now 


substitute  in  (50)  from  (36)  and  (46),  and 
divide  by  kdr. 

a=a'-|-i(l-06      ....      (52). 

Add  (49)  and  (52) 

2a=l-a+J(l-{)ft    .     .    .     (53), 
Substitute  this  value  of  a  in  (48), 

>«=t-i«+i(6  +  *)^    •     .     .     (54). 

from  which  it  appears  that  the  work  done 
against  the  int^molecular  attractions  de- 
pendent upon  the  terms  in  b  probably 
have  a  very  small  influence  upon  the 
value  of  /c,  but  the  vibratory  motion  of 
the  atoms  which  is  expressed  by  terms  in 
a  must  in  many  cases  be  large,  and  con- 
sequently will,  in  such  casen,  exert  a  con- 
siderable influence  upon  the  value  of  fc. 

The  experimental  values  of  /c  He  be- 
tween  1.33  and  1.25.  If  we  disregard 
the  terms  in  by  the  corresponding  values 
of  a  are  0  and  ^.  The  larger  values  of  a 
belong  in  general  to  the  more  complex 
molecules,  and  we  seem  here  to  have  an 
experimental  measure  of  the  amount  of 
the  mean  vibratorv  energy,  kinetic  and 
potential,  within  tne  molecule.  If  b  is 
large  in  these  gases,  then  a  is  for  a  given 
value  of  /c  increased  thereby. 

In  the  case,  however,  in  which  the  mole- 
cules consist  of  but  two  atoms  each,  we 
have  by  (30)  the  following  equation  in- 
stead of  (52), 

fa=«'.hi(l-t)6  .....     (55). 

which  combined  with  (48)  and  (49)  gives 
/c=|-|a+i(4  +  »)^.     .     .     .     (56). 

in  which  it  is  seen  that  b  has  a  somewhat 
greater  influence  than  in  (54)  while  a  has 
probably  a  much  less  influence,  there 
being  in  this  case  but  one  pair  of  atoms 
to  vibrate  instead  of  three  or  more  pairs, 
which  will  cause  the  value  of  a  to  be  much 
smaller  than  previously. 

The  most  probable  experimental  values 
of  K  for  diatomic  gases  lie  between  1.41 
and  1.39.  In  the  case  in  which  the  mole- 
cules consist  of  a  single  atom  each, 

o'=:0,    .-.     a=l  — a    .       .    .     (57). 

in  which  case  (48)  becomes 

A:=|-|a+i(+i)6     .     .    .    (58). 

The  experimental  value  of  ic  for  the  vapor 
of  mercury,  which  is  the  only  manatomic 
gas  known,  is  1.67. 
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9.  The  Sboond  L^w  of  Thbbmo-Dtkax- 
IC8. — Let  (32)  be  divided  by  fo  and  mul- 
tiplied by  dv, 

.\  pdv+i2rB,—  =\iaA:r^  .    .    .     (67). 


V 


V 


But  V  yaries  as  r% 


-      ^dv    Sdr  ,_Q. 

v=cr^  and — = .    .     (58). 

V  T 

Substitute  in  the  second  tenn  of  (57) 

jpdw  +  2R<?r=fdfcr —     .     .     (59). 

'w^hich  is  a  general  equation  due  to 
Olausius,*  holding  for  any  variatidn  of 
state  of  a  permanent  gas.  The  first 
member  expresses  the  work  done,  the 
first  term  being  that  done  against  exter- 
nal forces  and  the  second  term  that  done 
against  the  intermolecular  attractions. 
If  these  equations  are  to  be  applied  to 
gases  in  which  the  molecules  themselyes 
occupy  an  appreciable  fraction  of  the  total 
in  which  they  move,  the  effect  of  their 
mutual  encounters  can  be  taken  into  ac- 
count by  regarding  the  volume  v  not  as 
the  total  space  occupied  by  the  unit  of 
gas,  but  as  the  free  space  remaining  after 
deducting  that  actually  occupied  by  the 
molecules  themselves.  The  space  so  oc- 
cupied may  be  taken  to  be  approximately 
that  of  the  gas  when  condensed  to  a  liquid 
state.  Our  formulee  may  then  be  all  ren- 
dered more  exact  by  defining  v  to  be  this 
free  space.  If  the  increment  of  the  total 
work  done  be  denoted  by  dw^  and  if  for 
compactness  we  put  dv-rv^dlogv  (59) 
becomes 


dw=\akTdlogv  . 


(60)- 


If  this  general  value  of  dto  be  substituted 
in  the  general  equation  (43),  and  the  equa- 
tion be  then  divided  by  r,  the  result  may 
be  written  in  the  form 


—  =kd{logr  ■\'\alogv)  . 

T 


(61). 


in  which  we  have  put  for  simplicity  dr-i- 
r:=zlogr. 

Since  the  last  member  of  (61)  is  a  per- 
fect differential,  {k  and  a  being  supposed 
to  be  constant)  the  first  member  of 
(61)  is  also  a  perfect  differential,  and 
if  integrated  the  value  of  the  integral 
will  depend  solely   on  the    limits   and 
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not  on  the  special  path  over  which  it 
is  extended  between  those  limits.  This 
expresses,  as  is  well  known,  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  second  law  of 
thenno-dynamics. 


Bbrata  akd  Cobbsctioks  ih  the  Feb.  No.    Paob 

188,  ETC. 

Paffo  128,  column  1,  line  85,  for  with,  read  and. 

138,       *'      2,    •'    48,  *•  NUyer,  read  Meyer. 
194,       *'      1,    *'   68,  "  one,  read  one  which. 

194,  "      a.    "    88,  "  to,  read  be. 

185,  '*      1,  eq.  (4)   "  xxdt,  read  xXdt. 

195,  "      1,  line  88,  *'  Bqnare,.read  laiKe. 

186,  "      8,  eq.  (6),  **  xX,  read  -«X,  etc. 
188,       "      1,  **  (14),  "  r»,  read  V». 

186.  "  8,  line  11,  "  not,read^otdilirerniueh 

187,  "  8,    **    49,  '*   Bnler,  read  Baler. 
"     12H,  *•  1,    *•   40,  "  there,  read  then. 
"     189,  •*  a,eq.(84), ."  A'.read*. 

180.       *'      8,  line  18.       read  tf(pp)=0. 


(( 


(( 


(t 


i< 


130,       **      8,  eq.  (88),  for  Vi.  read  W. 

181,       "      1,  •^  (40),  "  vdp=,  read  vdp-. 


The  iNt^'agraph  oommenoinff  on  page  180,  oolnmn  S, 
line  88,  and  extending  to  line  10,  pa^l81,  oolnmn  1. 
gooM  on  the  snppoeltion  that  the  internal  work  depends 
npon  terms  other  than  those  in  Bdr,  which  la  not  the 
fact,  those  beinj?  tbe  only  ones  expressinfr  the  woi^  per- 
formed against  the  tntermoleoiuar  attractions.  The 
correct  irenerat  equation  to  replace  (89)  will  be  obtained 
later.  The  same  error  Titiates  the  meaning  of  Art.  S. 
We  shall,  therefore,  give  a  revised  investigation  of  the 
ratio  of  the  specific  heats,  after  detailing  some  fnrther 
considerations  which  show  that  B<fr  and  rtfR  are  of 
opposite  sign,  and  that  tbe  latter  is  lUways  nomer- 
icaily  the  larger. 


REPORTS  OF  ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

EKOiNEEBS*  Club  of  Philadelphia.— A.t 
I  the  meeting  of  January  20th,  Mr.  Wm. 
£.  Lockwood,  presented  a  full  description  of 
tbe  Shaw  Jocomotiye,  profusely  illustrated  by 
magic  lantern,  working  model,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Shaw  locomotive  may  be  classed  as  a  87- 
ton  soft-coal  passenger  engine,  with  two  cylin- 
ders on  each  side,  each  10)^x24  inches ;  the 
two  working  in  combination,  being  equivalent 
to  one  cylinder  1485x34  inches  ;  two  cross- 
heads  ;  two  piston  rods  ;  two  connecting  and 
parallel  rods  on  each  side. 

Her  drivers  arc  5  feet  9  inches  ;  weight  of 
engine,  67,000  pounds  ;  coal  and  water,  when 
in  use,  78,000  pounds.  1  otal,  74.800  pounds. 
Weight  of  tender,  26,000  pounds ;  water,  15,000 
pounds;  coal,  6,600  |K>und8.  Total,  47,600. 
Total  combined,  ready  for  use,  121,800  pounds^ 
or  60.45  tons. 

Tbe  improvement  in  engines  claimed  in  the 
Shaw  locomotive  are  : 

First. — No  counter-balanced  drivers  ;  ergo, 
no  hammer  blows  and  no  nosing  around. 

Second.— A  single  movement  of  valve  with 
duplex  action. 

Third.— Steam  is  tbe  motor  of  balance  aa 
applied  to  the  reciprocating  parts. 

Mr.  Wilfred  Lewis  exhibited  a  machine  for 
the  graphical  determination  of  center  of  gravity 
and  moment  of  inertia  nf  plane  areas.  The 
figure  to  be  calculated  is  dmwn  to  a  suitable 
scale  and  placed  in  the  machine,  where  the  out- 
line is  followed  by  a  tracing  point  in  order  to 
produce,  upon  another  piece  of  paper,  a  figure 
whose  area  shall  be  proportional  to  the  statical 
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TnomcDt  of  tbe  given  figure  about  an  assumed 
axis.  If  now  tbe  second  figure  be  followed  by 
the  traciuff  point  and  a  third  figure  be  drawn, 
its  area  will  be  proportional  to  the  moment  of 
inertia  ;  and  from  the  areas  thus  drawn  can  be 
found,  by  simple  arithmetical  processes,  the 
center  of  gravity  and  moment  of  inertia. 

The  machine  is  intended  for  application  to 
such  figures  as  cannot  readily  be  solved  by  the 
usual  methods,  such  as  deck  beams,  steel  rails, 
and  castings,  with  round  corners,  large  fillets 
and  curved  sides,  which  can  only  be  approxi- 
mately solved  by  long  and  tedious  integrations. 
A  planimeter  is  used  to  measure  the  areas  and 
it  is  thought  that  by  this  graphical  method, 
more  accurate  results  can  be  obtained  wiih  less 
^ork  and  without  so  much  probability  of  error 
in  the  operations.  The  machine  can  also  be 
made  use  of  to  determine  the  contents  of  any 
solid  of  revolution  or  its  radius  by  gyration. 

Mr.  Wilfred  Lewis  announced '  that  Prof. 
Obanning  Whitaker,  and  a  party  of  Ptudents  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
were  about  to  visit  Philadelphia.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  tbe  use  of  our  rooms  be  extended 
to  them  and  an  attendant  employed  during 
their  visit,  which  suggestions  met  with  the 
unanimous  approval  of  the  meeting. 


February  8d.  —Mr.  W.  S.  Auchincloss  exhib- 
ited and  described  his  latest  forms  of  Averaging 
Machine,  which  consists  of  an  endless  platform, 
tbe  grooves  of  which  represent  days  or  dis- 
tances. The  various  weights,  representing 
quantities  or  values,  are  placed  in  these  grooves 
and  the  endless  platform  rotated  until  a  balance 
of  the  weights  is  secured,  when  the^  exact  an- 
swer may  be  read  from  the  accompanying  scale 
«nd,  by  then  continuing  the  rotation,  the 
weights  fall  upon  an  inclined  plane,  reach  their 
respective  compartments  in  front,  and  are  again 
ready  for  immediate  use.  The  machine  is  of 
special  interest  to  the  engineering  profession  in 
its  application  to  the  location  of  engines,  boilers 
and  coal  bunkers  in  steamers,  the  determination 
of  diameters  of  pullevs,  speed  of  shafting  and 
average  haul  of  material. 

Mr.  J.  J.  de  Kinder  described  the  United 
States  Metallic  Packing  for  piston  rods,  valve 
steins,  pump  rods  and  throttles — exhibiting  sec- 
tions and  miodel;  also  model  with  packing  it  is 
intended  to  supersede.  The  metallic  packing 
consists  of  eight  composition  blocks,  held  in  a 
brass  ring,  on  which  are  horns  holding  the 
springs  which  regulate  the  pressure  of  the  block 
on  the  rod.  It  is  said  to  preserve  a  steam  tight 
ioint  without  appreciable  friction  or  binding. 
The  vibration  of  the  rod  is  provided  for 
by  a  ball  joint  on  one  end  and  spring  follower 
on  the  other,  which  contrivance  is  said  to  give 
tbe  packing  free  play  and  preserve  its  tightness, 
notwithstanding  a  vibration  of  the  rod. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  sudden  death  of 
Mr.  Wm.  L.  Billin,  Member  of  the  Club,  and 
upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  Bugbee  Smith,  the 
president,  was  requested  to  appoint  a  commit- 
tee to  prepare  a  memorial  for  publication  in 
the  proceedings. 
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^^BB  Suez  Canal.— The  Works  Committee 
of  the  Suez  Canal  Company  has  now  de- 
cided ui)on  the  expenditure  of  about  £930,000 
on  improving  the  canal  and  its  dock  accommo- 
dation. The  first  improvement  consists  in  the 
construction  of  a  siding  or  resting  and  passing 
place,  500  meters  in  length  and  25  meters  in 
width,  along  the  sheltered  slope  northward 
from  the  Quai  Eugenie,  and  the  second  is  the 
construction  of  a  new  dock  at  Port  Said,  on 
the  African  bank  of  the  canal  and  south  of  the 
Ismail  dock.  It  is  to  be  750  meters  long  and 
200  meters  in  width.  The  widening  of  the 
canal  where  it  crosses  the  Bitter  Lake,  between 
Suez  and  the  152d  kilometer  station,  already 
commenced,  is  to  be  pushed  on  to  completion, 
so  that  the  width  wUl  be  40  instead  of  22  me- 
ters. The  siding  at  Eantara  is  to  be  increased 
from  1.000  to  4,000  meters  in  length,  wnile 
that  at  the  158d  kilometer  is  to  be  increased  from 
700  to  2,000  meters  in  length,  and  increased 
from  26  meters  on  both  sides,  measuring  from 
the  center  of  the  canal,  to  40  meters  on  each 
side.  The  station  at  Lake  Tamsah  is  to  be 
doubled  in  area,  and  thus  made  to  contain  as 
many  vessels  as  tbe  Eantara  sidmg.  The  curve 
at  the  north  of  El  Guise  is  to  be  widened  from 
42  meters  to  71^  meters,  and  other  curves  are 
to  be  similarlv  treated,  to  facilitate  navigation. 
At  Port  Tewfik  the  siding  accommodation  is  to 
Y)e  greatly  enlarged,  and  the  floating  dock  at  the 
same  place  deepened.  By  these  improvements, 
tbe  execution  of  which  is  to  extend  over  several 
years,  the  estimated  traffic  capacity  will,  it  is 
expected,  be  doubled,  or  increased  to  10  million 
tons.  When  the  traffic  reaches  this  the  com 
mittee  propose  to  take  into  consideration  the 
idea,  not  the  proposal,  they  sav,  of  construct- 
ing a  second  canal  parallel  with  that  existing, 
so  as  to  make  up  and  down  lines  of  traffic.  If 
the  English  scheme  for  the  Alexandria  canal  is 
carried,  there  will  soon  be  a  lot  of  work  going 
on  in  this  part  of  Egypt. 

rpHB      ANTWEBP     WATBRWOBK8.--At      the 

JL  eighth  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  the  paper  on  "  The  Antwerp  Water- 
works "  was  read  by  Mr.  William  Anderson, 
M.  Inst.  C.  E. 

The  author  commenced  by  stating  that  in 
1879  the  concession  for  the  supply  of  water  to 
the  city  of  Antwerp  fell  into  the  hands  of  his 
firm.  Antwerp  had  a  population  of  200,000 
inhabitants;  it  ranked  as  the  third  largest  port 
in  Europe,  and  was  being  rapidly  extended 
and  embellished.  Previous  to  the  construction 
of  the  works  the  water  supply  was  derived 
from  shallow  wells  and  open  canals.  As  the 
sewage  arrangements  were  very  imperfect,  the 
well  water,  though  clear,  bright  and  sparkling, 
was  for  the  most  part,  dangerously  contami- 
nated. The  scheme  adopted  by  Uie  author's 
firm,  the  only  one  practicable  from  a  financial 
point  of  view,  was  originally  suggested  by  Mr. 
J.  Quick,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  and  consisted  in 
taking  the  waters  of  the  river  Nethe,  an  affluent 
of  the  Eseaut,  at  a  point  eleven  miles  from 
Antwerp,  where  it  was  crossed  by  the  Malines 
road.    The  waters  of  *the  Nethe  were,  however. 
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quite  unfit  to  compete  with  the  existing  sup- 
ply, after  only  ordinary  filtration  through  sand, 
because  they  were  greatly  colored  by  peaty 
matter  and  very  finely  suspended  mud,  which 
could  not  be  separated  either  by  subsidence  or 
filtration.    Moreover,  there  would  have  been 
jg;reat  risk  in  introducing  into  an  important 
town  water  from  a  river  which  fiowed  through 
a  highly  cultivated  and  populous  country:  and 
the  attempt  to  supply  Antwerp  from  the  Neche 
would  probably  never  have  been  made  had  not 
Professor  Bischof  s  process  of  filtration  through 
spongy  iron  come  under  the  notice  of  the  au- 
thor.   The  properties  of  finely  divided  metallic 
iron  as  a  material  for  filter9  had  for  some  time 
attracted  the  attention  of  chemists.    Professor 
Bischof,  Dr.  Frankland,  and  Mr.  Hatton  had 
demonstrated  that  it  possessed  the  power  of 
destroying  organic  impurities,  removing  color, 
separating  finely-suspended  matter,  soitening, 
and,  above  all,  destroying  the  germs  of  putre- 
faction,  of   bacteria,  and    probably  those  of 
epidemic  diseases.    To  confirm  the  evidence 
afforded  by  laboratory  experiments,  and  by 
spongy  iron  domestic  filters,  which  had  been 
in  use  for  some  time,  it  was  determined  to 
carry  out  experiments  on  a  large  scale  at  Wacl- 
hem,  the  proposed  site  of  the  intake  of  the 
works,   under   the   auspices   of   Mr.   Ogston, 
Assoc.  lust.  C.  E.    The  arrangement  recom- 
mended by  Professor  Bischof  took  the  form  of 
a  pair  of  filters,  having  an  aggregate  area  of 
680  square  feet.     The  first  filter  was  to  be 
placed  on  a  higher  level  than  the  second,  and 
to  be  filled  with  a  bed  of  spongy  iron  and 
gravel,  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  three, 
covered  by  a  layer  of  ordinary  filter  sand,  the 
office  of  which  was  to  separate  the  grosser  sus- 
pended matter.    In  this  filter  the  water  would 
become  charged  with  iron,  to  eliminate  which 
it  was  to  be  exposed  to  the  air,  and  passed 
through  a  second  or  oidinary  sand  filter,  in 
which  the  red  oxide  would  be  deposited.    The 
experiments  were  carried  on  for  three  months, 
and  proved  so  satisfactory  that  all  doubts  about 
the  efficacy  of  the  process  were  removed,  and 
the  designs  were   made   for   the   permanent 
works.    The  terms  of  the  concession  required 
a  daily  supply  of  88  gallons  per  head  for  176,000 
inhabitants,  or  nearly  six  million  gallons  per 
day;  but,  in  the  first  instance,  the  pumping 
machinery  and  main  were  to  be  laid  aown  for 
only  40  per  cent,  of  that  quantity.    The  works 
consisted  of  a  42-in.  intake  pipe,  two  settUoff- 
ponds  of  an  aggregate  capacity  of  2,640,0% 
gallons,  a  pair  of  Auy's  screw-pumps,  worked 
each  by  an  independent  engine,  for  raising  the 
settled  water  19  feet  into  the  spongy  iron  filter 
beds;  three  spongy  iron  filters  having  an  aggre- 
gate area  of  more  than  81,000  square  feet;  three 
sand  filters  of  the  same  area;   two  cast-iron 
filtered  water  tanks,  containing  together  840,- 
000  gallons,  and  two  pairs  of  beam  pumping 
engines  of  170  horse-power  each,  together  with 
their  boilers  and  fittings.    The  Nethe  beiug  a 
tidal  river,  carrying  up  the  drainage  of  Malines 
on  the  fiood  and  bringing  down  that  of  the 
yillages  on  its  upper  waters  on  the  ebb,  the 
authorities  prescribed   certain  limits   within 
which  alone  the  water  should  be  taken.    These 
restricted  the  time  available  for  filling  the  set- 


tling ponds  to  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
in  each  tide.    The  settling  points,  of  a  capacity 
to  hold  twelve  hours'  supply,  were  excavated 
immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  river  bank  and 
lined  with  dry  stone  pitching.    The  nature  of 
the  ground  was  exceedingly  treacherous,  a  bed 
of  water-logged  silt  extending  under  the  whole 
area,  at  a  depth  of  6  feet  to  7  feet  below  the 
surface.    It  was  thought  prudent,  therefore,  to 
construct  the  filter  beds  entirely  of  earthwork 
resting  on  the  surface,  and  to  trust  to  puddle 
linings  to  secure  the  necessary  water- tightness,, 
and  to  adopt  pile  foundations  for  the  engine- 
house  and  chimney.  The  environs  of  Antwerp,, 
being  very  flat,  did  not  permit  of  a  high-service 
reservoir  being  constructed.   The  filtered  water 
tanks  were,  therefore,  placed  close  to  the  en- 
gine-house, and  the  service  was  maintained  by 
uninterrupted  running  of  the  engines,  which,. 
for  this  purpose,  were  arranged  in  pairs,  each 
pair  coupled  at  right  angles,  so  that  they  could 
run  at  any  speed  between  1^  and  22  revolu- 
tions per  minute.     To   provide    against   the 
effect  of  frost,  the  novel  expedient  was  adopted 
of  heating  the  water,  as  it  flowed  to  the  scre^r- 
pumps,  by  means  of  injected  steam,  the  author 
stating  that  the  experience  of  last  winter  seemed 
to  indicate  that  the  arrangement  would  prove 
efficient.    The  result  of  eighteen  months' work- 
ing had  been  very  satisfactory,  the  water  hav- 
ing remained  pure,  bright  and  clear  throughout 
the  time.    The  spongy  iron  had  not  shown  any 
signs  of   deterioration  or  wasting;   and   Dr. 
Frankland,  who  had  visited  the  works,  had 
reported  very  favorably  of   the  process  em- 
ployed, not  only  with  respect  to  the  chemical 
condition  of  the  water,  but  also  with  reference 
to  the  complete  destruction  of  bacteria  and 
their  germs.    The  water  from  the  pumping- 
station  was  carried  in  a  20-in.  main  for  ten 
miles  along  the  Malines  road;  its  course  was 
described  at  length,  together  with  the  appli- 
ances for  getting  rid  of  air  and  of  avoiding 
dangerous  shocks.    The  distribution  of  sub- 
sidiary mains  and  service  pipes  in  the  city  was 
explamed,  together  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  various  services  were  laid  on.    By  the  sys- 
tem adopted  a  constant  circulation  was  kept 
up,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  distribution  pipes 
throughout  the  city.     It  permitted  a  range  of 
pipes  to  be  shut  off  without  stopping  the  sup- 
ply of  the  neighboring  streets,  and  even  oft^ 
enabled  the  service  to  be  kept  up  when  por- 
tions of  one  of  the  mains  had  to  be  shut  off.    A 
comparison  was  instituted  as  to  the  relative  cost 
of  German  and  English  pipes.    The  manner  of 
testing,  as  fast  as  me  pipes  were  laid,  was  de- 
scribed, and  the  paper  concluded  with  the  state- 
ment that  the  works  were  erected  in  fifteen 
months,  at  a  cost  of  £280,000. 

EXCAVATING  Wet  Material  bt  Hydraulic 
Process.— By  J.  T.  Dodge,  Member  of 
the  Western  Society  of  Engineers.  Read  Dec 
6,  1882. 

In  constructing  the  "East  Approach"  of 
Bozeman  Tunnel,  which  is  about  650  feet  lon^^ 
from  the  mouth  of  the  cut  to  the  portal  of  the 
tunnel,  an  unusual  amount  of  wet  and  sliding 
clay  was  encountered. 

The  first  200  feet  of  the  cut  being  dry  was 
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excavated  without  difficulty.  In  the  next  200 
feet  springs  were  encountered,  and  heavy  slides 
occurred,  amountiug  to  three  or  four  thousand 
yards.  This  material,  tough  and  adhesive,  and 
saturated  with  water,  was  extremely  difficult  of 
remoYfU.  Shovels  had  to  be  dipped  iu  water  to 
make  it  slide  off.  Water  had  to  be  put  on  the 
-can  to  malce  it  slide  out,  and  when  once  started 
on  a  slide  it  was  not  disposed  to  stop,  but  went 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  beyond  the^  lim- 
its of  the  embankment. 

The  work  was  begun  in  February  last  and 
^was  prosecuted  with  as  much  diligence  as  the 
unfavorable  season  would  allow.  B^y  the  15th 
of  Julv  the  contractor  and  all  immediately  con- 
nected, with  the  work  had  become  very  much 
discouraged.  The  division  engineer  was  ap- 
plied to  for  advice  and  direction. 

Timbers  had  been  tried  and  swept  away  by 
the  resistless  "mud  glacier.'  Driving  piles 
was  suff^ested  as  a  means  of  holding  back  the 
mass.  Tunneling  through  it  was  seriously  con- 
sidered. To  go  on  with  the  work  as  it  had 
been  ffoing  on  seemed  hopeless. 

"Smicmg"  had  been  thought  of  when  the 
work  was  first  commenced,  but  there  did  not 
-appear  to  be  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  within 
a  reasonable  distance.  The  placer  mines  of 
Helena  being  still  in  process  of  working,  the 
writer  avail^  himself  of  the  opportunity  of 
examining  their  methods  of  using  water  in  the 
removal  of  earth. 

After  doing  so,  and  after  having  an  interview  I  at  the  bottom  and  scraping  from  the  top,  was 
with  the  principal  owner,  a  genileman  of  long '  19,730  cubic  yards,  an  amount  which  could 
exx>erience  in  hydraulic  mining,  a  survey  was  |  have  been  removed  in  twenty-seven  davs  by 
ordered,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  by  digging  '  sluicing  with  the  volume  of  water  used  auring 
a  ditch  three  miles  long  we  could  reach  a  creek  |  the  first  twelve  days, 
two  miles  west  of  the  Summit,  which  gauged 

350  miners'  inches,  and  which  would  probaoly  ■••• 

aapplv  water  enough  to  remove  500  yards  of 
eafihperday.  IRON  AND  STEEL  NOTES. 

It  was  then  decided  that  if  the  contractor  \  ^^        n^  « 

would  surrender  that  part  of  the  work,  the  O™  «  ?S^J®^  ^^  Bessemer  Stekl  in 
railroad  company  would  try  the  experiment  of  i  S^  lo82.— We  have  received  complete  statist- 
*•  sluicing.*  1^^**  reports  from  the  companies  owning  the 

Accordtiiffly,  the  ditch  was  commenced  on  !  ^®"^°  completed  Bessemer  steel  works  which 


work  during  the  first  few  days  of  our  opera- 
tions prolmbly  varied  from  130  to  150  inches. 
The  weather  being  drv  and  hot,  it  began  to 
diminish  soon  after,  and  fell  as  low  as  73  inch- 
es about  the  10th  of  September.  The  weather 
then  turning  cooler,  it  increased  to  a  moderate 
extent,  and  then  remained  about  the  same  till 
work  was  completed  on  the  24th  of  September. 

By  a  careful  estimate  of  the  work  done  in 
the  first  twelve  days,  it  appears  that  the  amount 
of  earth  moved  was  727  yards  per  day. 

The  amount  done  between  the  10th  of  August 
and  the  24th  of  September  was  17,060  cubic 
yards. 

The  cost  of  moving  the  same,  including  dig- 
ging the  ditch,  bujing  pipe  and  hose,  and  all 
other  expenses,  was  less  than  30  cents  per  yard, 
which  was  far  below  what  it  would  have  cost 
by  shoveling. 

The  work  was  prosecuted  night  and  day  by 
three  shifts  of  two  men  each.  Near  the  close 
of  the  work,  a  few  men  were  employed  in  day- 
time in  Sloping,  and  some  labor  was  used  m 
making  a  dam  to  save  part  of  the  material  in 
embankment. 

The  delay  of  the  work  during  the  time  the 
ditch  was  being  dug  was  probatuy  a  benefit,  by 
giving  the  ground  time  to  dry  and  drain  out, 
so  that  no  large  slide  occurred  after  "  sluicing  " 
was  commenced. 

The  amount  of  earth  moved  between  the  1st 
of  February  and  the  20th  of  July,  by  shoveling 


the  20ih  of  July  and  completed  on  the  9th  of 
August,  HO  that  water  commenced  running 
through  the  cut  on  the  latter  dato. 

'I  be  grade  of  the  ditch  was  assumed  at  18.2 
feet  per  mile,  and  its  area  at  about  4  feet.  Sev- 
eral numes  had  to  be  constructed  across  narrow 
ravines,  and  some  rock  rutting  was  encoun- 
tered. A  "  ground  sluice '*  2  feet  wide  by  11 
inches  deep  was  placed  in  one  side  of  the  cut, 
on  a  grade  of  2.2  feet  per  100,  parallel  to  the 
grade  of  the  railroad.  Water  for  the  Jet  was 
taken  from  the  main  ditch  in  a  fiume  11  by  12 
Inches,  and  conveyed    by  about 


were  in  operation  in  (he  United  States  during 
the  year  1882.  From  these  reports  we  learn 
that  the  quantity  of  Bessemer  steel  ingots  pro- 
duced  in  the  United  States  last  year  was  1,696,- 
450  net  tons,  or  1,514,687  gross  tons.  The  in- 
crease over  the  production  of  1881  was  10  per 
cent.  This  is  a  much  smaller  annual  rate  of 
increase  than  has  been  made  for  several  years. 
The  increase  in  the  production  of  1881  over  that 
of  1880  was  28  per  cent.,  while  1880 increased  30 
per  cent,  over  1879.  The  production  of  Besse- 
mer steel  ingots  in  the  last  six  years  has  been 
as  follows,  in  net  tons: 


1877 560,587 


1880 1,208,178 

1881 1,539,157 

1882 1,696,450 


800  feet  of 
6-inch  galvanized  iron  pipe  and  112  feet  of 

cotton  hose,  down  into  the  cut,  where  it  could  1 1^^\  ]]\\ \ . , .  .782  226 
be  operated  under  a  head  of  60  feet.  The  i  i87y*[[[,\\\* ** 923*972 
nozzle  was  provided  with  one  2-inch  ring  and  I  ' 

•one  IJ-inch  ring,  to  be  used  as  circumstances  I  The  quantity  of  Bessemer  steel  rails  pro- 
might  reauire.  To  supply  this  nozzle  prob- 1  duced  in  188*3  by  the  fourteen  works  atx)ve 
ably  required  about  40  inches  of  water  when  referred  to  was  1,^,349  tons,  or  1,191,888 
under  60  feet  head.  gross  tons.     This  was  an  increase  of  6  per 

The  1|  Jet  was  more  compact  and  effective  in  cent,  on  the  production  of  the  same  works  in 
cutting  down  tough  and   hard  banks  than  a   1881,  which  amounted  to  1,258,129  net  tons,  or 


2-iocb  jet. 
The  whole  amount  of  water  reaching  the 


1,118,8B5  gross  tons. 
These  figures  do  not  cover  the  total  produc- 
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tion  of  steel  rails  in  the  United  States,  as  there 
were  some  rails  rolled  in  1882  from  imported 
steel  blooms,  and  there  were  also  some  open- 
hearth  steel  rails  rolled.  Complete  statistics  of 
the  production  of  these  kinds  of  raUs,  however, 
have  not  yet  been  received.  They  will  prob- 
ably not  quite  reach  100,000  gross  tons,  making 
our  total  steel-rail  production  in  1882  approxi- 
mate 1,800,000  gross  tons,  against  a  total  in 
1881  of  1,210,285  gross  ton?. 

The  fourteen  Bessemer  steel  works  referred 
to  above  contain  thirty-five  converters.  The 
Scranton  Steel  Company  is  building  a  2-con- 
verter  plant  at  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  which 
it  is  expected  wiU  be  completed  and  will  be  put 
in  operation  in  the  spring. — BuiUUn, 

ASmouLAR  Case  of  Cobbosion  of  Stkel. 
By  Prof.  Chas.  E.  Munroe,  U.  8.  N.  A.— 
Through  the  kindness  of  Chief  Engineer  Far- 
mer, my  attention  has  recently  been  called  to 
the  appearance  of  two  cold  chisels  found  in  the 
U.  S.  8.  "Triana"  in  1874.  and  which  have 
since  been  preserved  in  the  Department  of 
Steam  Engineering  at  the  Naval  Academy. 
These  chisels  were  taken  from  the  channel  way 
leading  from  the  jet  condenser,  and  they  were 
located  between  the  foot  valve  and  liie  air 
pump.  Both  chisels  were  of  steel  throughout, 
as  was  proved  by  tempering  the  head.  For 
use,  of  course,  only  the  points  had  been  tem- 
pered. During  the  time  of  exposure  to  the 
action  of  the  salt  water  in  the  cbannelway  the 
chisels  were  deeply  corroded,  but  the  corrosion 
was  confined  entirely  to  the  soft  metal,  the 
tempered  points  not  beimr  attacked  in  the 
least.  The  corrosion  was  deepest  at  the  line  of 
contact  between  the  tempered  pomts  and  the 
untempered  metal  of  the  haft.  The  line  of  im- 
mersion, on  tempering,  is  as  distinctly  marked 
as  if  drawn  with  a  (shading  pen.  Since  meet- 
ing with  these  chisels  I  have  heard  of  a  similar 
case  of  corrosion,  although  the  object  has  been 
lost.  It  was  a  hammer  which  had  lieen  taken 
from  the  boiler  of  a  merchant  steamer,  the 
tempered  faces  of  which  were  intact,  while  the 
soft  metal  was  corroded. 

Remembering  the  heated  discussion  going  on 
in  meta]1ur^ical  circles  on  the  question  "What 
is  Steel?"  I  shall  not  attempt  to  decide  whether 
the  change  which  takes  place  in  the  tempering 
of  steel  is  a  chemical  or  a  physical  one;  but  it 
is  evident  that  this  change  produces  a  body 
which  is  not  so  readily  acted  upon  by  salt 
water  as  untempered  steel  is.  It  is  also  prob- 
able that  when  the  untempered  and  tempered 
steels  are  brought  in  contact  in  the  presence  of 
salt  water  we  have  an  electro-chemical  couple, 
and  that  this  hastens  the  destruction  of  the  un- 
tempered metHl.  I  beg  to  suggest  that  this 
observation  may  have  a  practical  bearing  upon 
the  construction  of  steel  ships.— -Proc.  U.  8. 
Na/oal  In$tUute,  No.  21. 


from  the  Bewte  UhioerseiBe  det  Mme$  in  The 
Eeonomisi.  Starting  with  the  year  1840,  when 
railway  construction  was  in  its  infancy,  M. 
Trasenster  shows  how  the  6,000  miles  of  line 
then  in  operation  have  grown  into  a  total  of 
nearly  260,000  miles,  and  how  the  system, 
which  was  then  praciically  confined  to  a  few 
European  countries  and  the  United  States,  has 
now  spread  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  In 
the  subjoined  table  the  progress  of  the  develop- 
ment is  shown  in  detail,  and  it  may  be  sum- 
marized thus: 

Lbnoth  of  LtNiBS  IN  Ofsration  on  thb  SlST 
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RAILWAY  NOTES. 

RAILWAYS  OP  THE  WoRLD.— An  article  by 
M.  Paul  Trasenster,  of  the  Government 
School  of  Mines,  at  Liege,  tracing  the  growth 
•f  the  railway  system  of  the  world,  is  quoted 


The  rate  of  progressiou,  it  will  be  observed, 
has  been  rapid,  and  on  the  whole,  continuous. 
There  has  not,  of  course,  been  an  equal  devel- 
opment each  year.  In  ^'ears  of  prosperous 
trade  and  active  speculation  the  work  of  con- 
struction has  been  pushed  on  with  great  en- 
er^,  while  in  times  of  depression  it  has  lan- 
guished . 

Between  1870  and  1881,  the  year  of  least  ac- 
tivity was  1878,  the  length  of  new  line  opened 
in  that  year  being  slightly  under  8,000  miles ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  year  1881  was 
one  of  exceptional  activity,  no  fewer  than  16,- 
100  miles  or  new  lines— that  being  the  largest 
total  ever  recorded — having  been  added  to  the 
various  systems.  Passing  from  the  record  of 
the  past  to  the  prospects  of  the  future,  M. 
Trasenster  takes  a  survey  of  the  condition  of 
the  various  countries  in  which  the  work  of  rail- 
way construction  is  being  carried  on. 

On  the  whole,  the  probability  seems  to  be, 
that  in  the  immediate  future  the  railway  sys- 
tems of  the  world  will  be  developed  with 
much  greater  rapidity  than  has  yet  been  at- 
tained, and  M.  Trasenster  estimates  that  the 
increase  in  1888  is  not  unlikely  to  be  as  much 
as  17,000  miles.  Whether  such  a  rapid  growth 
can  long  be  sustained  is  another  question. 

RAILWAY  Growth  in  America.— The  past 
year  has  undoubtedly  been  the  most  re- 
markable In  the  railroad  growth  of  the  north- 
west States  of  America,  as  it  has  been  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  railroad  development 
of  the  United  States.  Nearly  all  the  construc- 
tion in  the  north-west  is  legitimate^  in  the 
sense  that  its  object  is  the  devdopment  of  the 
country,  and  that  the  enterprises  promise  solid 
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retuTDB  upon  the  investment.  The  aggregate 
of  new  mileage  in  this  territory,  in  which  St. 
Pftul  and  Minneapolis  are  directly  interested,  is 
2,400.  The  Northern  Pacific  comes  first,  with 
870  miles  newly  constructed  on  all  its  divlBions. 
The  energy  with  which  construction  has  been 
pushed  on  this  line  is  phenomenal,  and  prom- 
ises the  easy  completion  of  the  entire  trans- 
continental trunk  before  the  end  of  1888.  Then 
will  begin  the  construction  of  the  lateral  lines, 
north  and  south  from  the  main  line,  carrying 
on  laterally  the  development  now  confined  to 
a  narrow  belt  along  the  main  line.  The  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Manitoba  line  cannot 
show,  like  the  Northern  Pacific,  a  long  stretch 
of  new  trunk  line,  but  it  outdoes  the  other 
road  in  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  gridiron- 
ing  their  Joint  territory  in  Northern  Dakota. 
With  branches  and  feeders,  the  total  extensions 
of  the  Manitoba  road  in  1882  amounted  to  221 
miles,  of  which  more  than  hslf  is  in  the 
Devil's  Lake  and  Turtle  Mountain  country. 
The  agreement  between  these  two  com- 
panies for  an  amicable  division  of  territory 
promises  energetic  joint  action  next  year  in 
filling  gaps  and  advancing  the  material  growth 
of  Northern  Minnesota  and  Dakota.  The 
North- Western  has  increased  its  total  mileage 
in  1882  460  miles,  of  which  129  miles  are  in 
Dakota  and  100  miles  in  Iowa.  Perhaps  the 
moat  significant  construction  is  the  north  and 
south  branch  in  the  James  River  valley,  which 
is  initiated  by  the  Milwaukee  road  runnmg  north 
from  Millbank.  The  largest  actual  construction 
of  the  Milwaukee  road  has  been  in  Iowa.  On  the 
division  which  gives  the  Milwaukee  access  to 
Council  Bluffs  268  miles  have  been  built.  The 
next  most  important  construction  is  the  branch 
from  Wabash  up  to  Chippeway  and  the  Valley 
line,  75  and  82  miles  respectively. 

MR.  Bbunlees  in  his  address  before  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  bricfiy 
referred  to  the  want  of  railway  cotxununication 
in  nuinv  productive  countries.  The  immense 
population  of  China  would  derive  great  ad- 
vantages from  the  construction  of  railways. 
It  h^  been  said  that  the  objection  of  the 
Chinese  proceeded  chiefiy  from  the  fear  of  in- 
troducing foreigners  in  any  considerable  num- 
ber. Chinese  statesmen,  even  those  most  lib- 
eral and  enlightened,  at  one  time  believed  that 
railwava  were  not  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
of  ChuuL  They  had  recently  formed  a  differ- 
ent opinion.  An  ofiScial  memorial  had  been 
dmwn  up  by  one  important  Government  offi- 
cer, and  favorably  reported  on  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  another  high  official,  suggesting  and 
recommending  the  construction  of  four  im- 
portant trunk  lines,  and  no  doubt  if  these  were 
once  executed  many  more  would  follow.  In 
India  somewhat  more  than  900  miles  of  rail- 
way were  in  course  of  construction,  including 
thjree  bridges  of  more  than  ordinary  import- 
ance. When  the  works  now  in  progress  were 
completed,  India  would  have  nearly  12,000 
miles  of  railway  open  for  traffic.  In  New 
Zealand  the  length  or  railway  in  various  stages 
of  progress  during  the  year  ended  Slst  March 
last  was  284  miles,  and  1,888  miles  were  then 
open  for  traffic,  and  an  additional  expenditure 


of  £1,650,000  had  been  ordered.  In  Queens- 
land  only  a  few  miles  appeared  to  be  under 
construction;  but  an  extensive  system  of  rail- 
ways was  under  the  consideration  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  South  Australia  considerable 
progress  had  been  made  in  railway  building, 
and  this  might  also  be  said  of  Vicioria  and  New 
South  Wales,  where  there  were  842  miles  under 
construction.  He  regretted  that  the  Australian 
colonies  had  not  adopted  the  same  gauge  for 
their  lines.  With  the  disadvantages  whicm  had 
arisen  in  England,  in  India,  and  in  America, 
from  a  break  of  gauge,  and  from  the  great  ad- 
vantages which  Western  and  Central  Europe 
had  derived  from  a  tmiform  gauge,  it  might 
have  been  thought  prudent  on  the  part  of  the 
Australian  Colonies  to  have  accepted  the  ex- 
perience of  older  communities.  In  Canada, 
2,910  miles  of  railway  were  under  construc- 
tion; and  in  the  United  States  some  11,000 
miles  had  been  constructed  during  the  last 
year.  In  the  United  States  and  in  Canada  the 
tendency  was  towards  a  uniformity  of  gauge. 
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ANEW  Ibonclad.— In  accordance  with 
Admiral  tv  instructions,  preparations  are 
being  made  at  Chatham  Dockyard  for  the  con- 
struction of  another  large  armor-plated  ship,  to 
be  named  the  M&ney,  She  will  be  over  800 
feet  long,  and  about  40  wide.  Her  engines  will 
be  very  powerful. 

LocoMorrvB  Torpedoes  for  Coast  De- 
fence.— The  session  of  the  Roval  United 
Service  Institution,  Whitehall  Yard,  was 
opened  on  January  10  with  a  lecture  bv  Lieu- 
tenant C.  Sleeman,  R  N. — Admiral  fim^s 
presiding— on  "Locomotive  Torpedoes."  The 
lecturer  divided  the  submarine  weapons  known 
as  locomotive  torpedoes,  carrying  within  them- 
selves the  power  of  locomot&n,  into  two 
classes — first,  the  uncontrollable  (those  which 
cannot  be  controlled  at  the  will  of  an  operator) ;. 
and  second,  the  controllable  (those  capable  of 
being  directed  by  the  operator).  In  the  uncon- 
trollable class  he  placed  the  Whitehead  fish 
torpedo,  and  he  held  that  this  was  the  most 
perfect  torpedo  of  its  class.  The  advantage  of 
this  weapon  was  that  up  to  its  limit  of  accurate 
range,  500  yards,  it  was  entirely  self-acting,  and 
the  vessel  using  it  had  nothing  further  to  do 
with  it  when  once  it  was  discnarged.  More- 
over, it  had  great  speed,  covering  the  600  yards 
in  40  seconds.  Its  disadvantages  were  its  limited 
accurate  range,  the  complicated  nature  of  its 
adjustments,  and  the  necessity  of  discharging  it 
from  special  apparat  us.  He  nien tioned  that  the 
German  government  had  been  making  experi- 
ments with  simken  batteries,  containing  several 
Whitehead  torpedoes,  discharged  from  the  bat- 
tery by  electrical  means  under  the  control  of 
those  on  the  shore  batteries,  with  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  range  of  this  torpedo ;  but  he 
did  no  know  what  success  had  attended  the  ex- 
periment He  then  dealt  with  the  second 
class,  the  controllable,  and  described  the  Erics- 
son, the  Brennan,  and  the  Lay,  the  last  men- 
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tioned  the  inyention  of  Colonel  Lay.  The  first, 
he  said,  had  heen  under  trial  in  America,  but 
the  trials  were  not  regarded  as  successful.  The 
Brennan  ^as  an  Australian  invention,  and  had 
lately  been  under  experiment  at  Chatham. 
This  he  described  as  a  weapon  moved  ahead 
and  steered  entirely  by  mechanical  means,  those 
means  being  the  connecting  of  the  shaft  of  two 
drums  plac^  in  the  body  of  the  torpedo.  These 
are  made  to  revolve  by  fine  wire  reeled  on  them 
and  connected  with  the  directing  point.  The 
steering  is  effected  by  increasing  or  decreasing 
the  velocity  of  either  of  the  reels  at  the  direct- 
inic  point.  At  Chatham  a  speed  of  14  knots  an 
hour  was  attained,  and  the  weapon  was  control- 
lable up  to  about  1,200  yards.  The  lecturer 
considered  that  the  disadvantages  of  the  weapon 
were  many,  while  its  advantages  were  few. 
The  Lay  then  came  under  notice,  and  this  was 
illustrated  by  diagrams.  The  weapon,  which 
had  been  successfully  experimented  with  in 
Russia  and  Belgium,  was  the  only  existing  type 
of  its  class.  It  was  constructed  of  steel,  one- 
eighth  of  an  Inch  in  thickness,  and  was  divided 
into  three  distinct  sections — ^first,'the  bow  sec- 
tion ;  second,  a  reservoir  section,  with  the 
motive  power,  carbonic  acid  gas :  and  third, 
the  after  section,  containing  the  steering  appar- 
atus. The  total  length  of  the  whole  was  26 
feet,  its  maximum  diameter  24  inches,  and  it 
weighed  when  completely  loaded,  one  and 
a  half  ton.  The  amount  of  explosive  carried  in 
one  type  of  the  Lay  was  OOlbs.  of  dynamite, 
while  the  Russians  had  increased  the  charge  to 
ISOlbs.  of  that  explosive.  The  chai^  could  be 
exploded  at  will,  or  by  contact.  The  lecturer 
described  the  controllable  character  of  the  Lay 
for  its  run  of  a  mile  and  a  half  for  harbor 
defence,  or  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile  to  a  mile 
when  used  against  a  ship.  He  dwelt  upon  the 
value  of  this  torpedo  in  harbor  defence,  and  he 
held  that  the  ingenious  Nordenfelt  sub-marine 
boat,  armed  with  two  of  the  Lay  torpedoes, 
would  make  the  most  successful  attack  on  a 
harbor  most  doubtful.  He  also  graphically  and 
clearly  described  the  Lay  torpedo  in  ship  attack 
and  defence,  and  the  advantages  which  a  ship 
possessing  the  Lay  would  possess  over  a  better 
armed  vessel  without  this  torpedo.  He  also 
pointed  out  the  circumstances  under  which  this 
torpedo  would  prove  a  most  valuable  factor  in 
the  defence  of  rivers,  estuaries,  and  channels. 
Admiral  Qore  Jones,  who  opened  the  discussion, 
dwelt  upon  the  inconvenience  and  danger  aris- 
inic  in  the  Lay  torpedo  from  the  motive  power 
arising  from  carbonic  acid  gas  in  Ihe  reservoir, 
and  he  stated  that  in  the  earlier  experiments, 
the  cable  kinlced.  and  the  experiments  had  to 
end.  He  contended  that  the  use  of  the  torpedo 
could  only  be  limited.  Colonel  Gall  way,  R.  E., 
dwelt  upon  the  danger  in  a  ship  of  carrying 
dynamite  for  the  arming  of  the  Lav,  and  he 
questioned  whether  in  practice  in  sea  battles  the 
Lay  would  have  all  the  advantages  claimed  for 
it.  Captain  M*Clear,  Jl.  N.,  offered  some  obrer- 
vations,  and  then  Mr.  Nordenfelt  answered 
some  of  the  objections  started  by  Admiral  Gore 
Jones.  Captain  Crozier  and  other  speakers 
took  part  in  the  discussion,  which  closed  after 
the  lecturer  had  replied,  with  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  that  officer. 
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The  topics  treated  in  this  voluminous  treatise 
are  in  their  order  as  follows: 
Chap.  I.  Cultivation  of  the  Plant  (cane). 
II.  Composition  of  the  Juice. 

III.  Extraction  of  the  Juice. 

IV.  Defecation  and  Clarification. 
V.  Concentration  and  Granulation. 

VL  and  VII.    Curing  the  Sugar:  The 
Factory. 
VIII.  Cultivation  of  the  Beet. 
IX.,  X.  and  XL  Extracting,  Defecatudg 

and  Concentratmg  the  Juice. 
XII.  Curintr  the  Sugar. 
XIII.  to    XVIII.     Maple,.  Melon,    Milk 

Palm  and  Soighum  Sugars. 
XIX.  Sugar  Refining. 
XX.  to    XXIV.     Factories,    StaUstics, 
Analysis  and  Distillation  of  Rum. 
Ten  plates  and  two  hundred  and  five  excel- 
lent engravings  illustrate  the  text. 
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L     and  W.  J.  Rolfe.    New  York:  Potter, 
Ainsworth  &  Co.    Price  $2.00. 

A  new  impulse  has  been  given  to  the  study 
of  astronomy  by  the  celestial  phenomena  of  the 
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past  few  years,  and  a  new  issue  of  elementary 
works  is  the  natural  result. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  a  liberal  display  of 
diagrams  aids  the  learner  in  this  department 
quite  as  much  as  in  any  other  department  of 
science. 

The  new  book  before  us  is  abundantly^  sup- 
plied with  well-selected  illustrations,  and  is  the 
most  attractive  looking  school-book  we  have 
seen  this  season.  More  than  the  usual  amount 
of  space  is  given  to  stellar  astronomv  and  rather 
less  than  the  usual  amount  to  the  planets. 

IP  lbctro-Maonets.  The  Elements  of 
Id  THEiB  CoNBTBUCTiON.  Translated  from 
the  French  of  Du  Moncel.  Science  Series  No. 
64.  New  York:  D.  Van  Nostrand.  Price  50 
cents. 

I'he  thoroughly  practical  character  of  this 
latest  addition  to  tbe  Science  Series,  no  less 
than  the  fame  of  the  original  author,  will  rec- 
ommend this  little  manual  to  amateur  scienlists, 
as  well  as  practical  electricians. 

The  deductions  of  Du  Moncel  are  chiefly 
based  upon  patieut  and  skillful  experiments. 
The  weU  known  formulas  have  been  severely 
tested,  and  the  limits  of  their  applicability  are 
duly    stablished. 

The  mathematical  investigations  are  such  as 
the  student  of  ordinary  algebra  can  follow, 
and  the  principles  finally  deduced  are  so  em- 
phasized as  to  give  them  a  special  prominence. 

Indeed,  the  laws,  which  are  concisely  formu 
lated  and  italicized,  would,  if  gathered  together, 
present  in  a  few  pages  a  summary  of  all  the 
principles  necessary  to  guide  the  constructor  to 
the  making  of  electro-magnets  according  to  the 
best  known  plans,  whatever  the  use  for  which 
they  are  designed. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

IlfTBBHATIONA.L  ElBCTRIC  EZHtBITION  OF 
Vienna.,  1888. — Among  the  many  compa- 
nies and  societies  now  existing  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  Electrotechnic  science  and  its  applica- 
tions, the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers  and 
Electricians  is  the  oldest. 

Tliey  count  among  their  members  not  only 
the  most  eminent  European  names  famous  for 
scientific  knowledge  but  also  well-known  in 

Sraclice.  Sir  William  Thomson,  Messrs. 
iemens,  Preece,  Col.  Webber,  Fleeming- 
Jenkins,  W.  Smith,  Carey  Foster,  are  among 
the  number.  This  society  has  formed  an 
Executive  Committee  for  the  special  purpose 
of  considerine  all  affairs  respecting  the  Inter- 
national Exlubition  in  Vienna.  They  will 
send  the  invitations  and  collect  the  applications 
of  all  English  firms  interested.  There  is  no 
doubt,  that  interest  in  the  exhibition  will  be 
much  enlivened  by  the  efforts  of  this  distin- 
guished party. 

SOME  time  ago,  the  Engmeerinq  Beview  says, 
"A  Philadelphia  machinist  devised  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  resin  or  lead  with  which  it  is 
customary  to  fill  copper  pipes  in  order  to  bend 
them  without  buckling.  This  consisted  of  a 
close-wound  square  steel  coll  forming  a  man- 
dril.   To  remove  the  mandril  alter  the  pipe 


was  bent,  it  was  only  necessary  to  puU  on  one 
end,  at  the  same  time  giving  it  a  slight  twist  to 
lessen  its  diameter.  At  the  time  it  was  brought 
out  it  was  said  to  do  well,  but  nothing  has 
recently  been  heard  of  it."  Lead  or  resin  meet 
the  requirements  for  any  size  of  pipe,  while  a 
large  number  of  mandrils  would  be  necessary. 
Perhaps  this  explains  it. 

IN  chloride  of  sodium  and  chloride  of  potas- 
sium solutions,  with  access  of  cold  air  and 
carbonic  acid,  copper,  brass,  Glerman  silver  and 
zinc,  are  violently  attacked,  while  in  the  absence 
of  carbonic  acid,  they  under^  comparatively 
little  change.  The  contrary  is  the  case  with 
lead,  tin,  and  Britannia  ware,  these  being 
attacked  more  violently  when  exposed  to  air 
free  from  carbonic  acid  than  in  air  and  car- 
bonic acid.  In  the  latter  case,  lead  is  only  half 
as  much  affected  as  in  former,  tin  not  at  all, 
and  Britannia  metal  very  little.  In  the  course 
of  experiments  by  Professor  "Wagner,  with 
access  of  air  free  from  carbonic  acid,  not  a 
trace  of  any  of  the  metals  was  dissolved  ;  with 
access  of  air  and  carbonic  acid,  considerable 
quantities  of  copper,  brass,  German  silver,  zinc,, 
and  lead  were  converted  into  soluble  com- 
potmds,  only  a  trace  of  Britannia  metal  went 
into  solution,  and  no  tin  was  dissolved. 

ALUMINIUM. — The  experiments  of  Prof. 
Kennedy  of  London  University  show 
that  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  is  .0972  lbs.,, 
showing  a  specific  gravity  of  2688,  and  that  ita 
ultimate  tensile  strength  is  about  12  tons  per 
square  inch.  The  ran^e  of  elasticity  is  large,, 
the  extension  at  the  yielding  point  being  j^ 
part  of  its  length.  The  modulus  of  elasticity 
is  10,000.  The  ductility  of  samples,  2  inches 
long,  was  only  2.6  per  cent. ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  metal  could  be  improved  in  this  re- 
spect. 

Taking  the  tensile  strength  of  this  metal,  in 
relation  to  its  weight,  it  shows  a  high  mechan- 
ical value.  Its  characteristics  in  &\a  respectr 
as  compared  with  those  of  other  well-known 
metals,  are  shown  in  the  following  summary: 
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It  thus  appears  that,  taking  the  strength  of 
aluminium  in  relation  to  its  weight,  it  pos- 
sesses a  mechanical  value  about  equal  to  steel  of 
85  tons  per  inch. 

Aluminium  is,  tmfortunately,  a  very  ex- 
pensive metal,  and  although  an  increased  de- 
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mand  might  lead  to  a  considerable  reduction 
in  price,  yet  the  process  by  which  it  is  ex- 
tracted leaves  little  hope  at  present  of  obtain- 
ing it  at  a  rate  sofflcieDtly  low  for  general  use. 
But  its  mechtoical  properties  point  to  its  suit- 
ability for  tbose  cases  where  strength,  com- 
bined with  li/rhtness  and  a  f^eal  range  of 
elastic  action,  are  required.  The  elastic  range 
is  about  three  times  that  of  steel,  and  about 
five  times  that  of  wrought  iron.  The  dis- 
'Oovery  of  a  cheap  process  of  extraction  has  just 
been  announced. 

SEVERAL  of  the  trunk  lines  on  the  continent 
have  been  givinir  special  attention  to  the 
establishment  of  rapid  train  services  between 
important  points  for  the  accommodation  of 
through  travelers.  A  more  or  less  important 
•saving  of  time  is  expected  to  be  obtained  when 
the  working  arrangements  are  fully  completed. 
According  to  the  Mamhurger  Nachriehien  the 
general  arrangements  of  the  'ligHtning  ex- 
press," which  it  is  proposed  to  run  from  Ost- 
end  to  St.  Petersburg  {Ha  Aix  la  Chapelle, 
Dusseldorf ,  Berlin  and  Konigsberg),  will  cor- 
respond in  every  way  with  those  of  the  train  of 
the  same  description  between  Paris  and  Vienna. 
The  halts  will  be  few,  and  will  only  be  for  such 
lengths  of  time  as  the  railway  service  require- 
ments render  indispensable.  All  the  meals  for 
passengers  will  be  served  in  the  dining-room  of 
the  train  while  in  motion,  and  the  arrangements 
for  turning  the  saloons  into  sleeping  cars  are 
verv  complete.  There  is  a  gangway  between 
-each  carnage,  and  the  staff  of  attendants  is  to 
be  sufficiently  numerous  to  ensure  the  comfort 
•of  the  travelers  in  every  respect. 

rriHE  British  Association  Committee  on  un- 
.JL  derground  temperatures  in  their  last  report 
adopt  &  ft.  per  degree  rise  in  temperature,  or 
0.01566  of  a  de^e  per  foot  depth.  To  obtain 
an  approximation  to  the  rate  at  which  heat 
•escapes  annually  from  the  earth,  they  reduce 
the  above  rate  of  increase  .01666  to  Oentigrar'e 
degrees  per  centimeter  of  depth.  For  this  pur- 
pose we  must  multiply  by  .0182,  giving  .000285. 
To  calculate  the  rate  of  escape  of  heat,  this 
must  be  multiplied  by  the  conductivity.  Prof. 
Herschel,  in  conjtmction  with  a  Committee  of 
the  British  Association,  has  made  a  very  exten- 
sive and  valuable  series  of  direct  measurements 
of  the  conductivities  of  a  great  variety  of  rocks, 
and  has  given  additional  certainty  to  his  results 
by  selecting  as  two  of  the  subjects  of  his  exper- 
iments the  Calton  Hill  Trap  and  Craigleith 
sandstone,  to  which  Sir  Wuliam  Thomson's 
determinations  apply.  From  combining  Prof. 
Herschei's  determinations  with  those  of  Sir 
William  Thomson,  .0058  is  adopted  as  the  mean 
•conductivity  of  the  outer  crust  of  the  earth, 
which,  being  multiplied  by  the  mean  rate  of 
increase,  .000285  gives  the  flow  of  heat  in  a 
second  across  a  square  centimeter.  Multiply- 
ing by  the  number  of  seconds  in  a  year,  which 
is  approximately  81  i  millions,  we  have  1638  x 
815x10-^=41.4.  This,  then.  Is  the  British 
Association  Committee's  estimate  of  the  aver- 
age number  of  gramme  degrees  of  heat  that 
escape  annually  through  each  square  centime- 
ter of  a  horizontal  section  of  the  earth's  sub- 
stance. 


AT  the  opening  meeting  of  the  winter  ses- 
sion of  the  Society  of  Arts  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  Dr.  C.  W.  Siemens  delivered  an 
address  in  which  he  dwelt  at  considerable 
length  on  the  present  and  probable  future 
position  and  cost  of  electric  lighting,  and 
gave  information  leading  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  progress  of  electric  lighting  had 
been  greatly  ehecked  by  that  parasite, 
the  promoter,  that  electric  companies,  even 
those  promoted  for  work  and  not  speculation, 
afford  doubtful  investment  to  present  share- 
holders, that  electric  lighting  can  be  accom- 
plished at  a  less  cost  per  year  than  gas,  but  that 
the  plant  will  cost  more. 

A  PATENT  has  been  granted  to  Herr  Beck, 
of  Nordhausen,  Germany,  for  a  ma- 
chine of  which  the  motive  force  is  supplied 
by  gunpowder.  In  a  horizontal  cylinder  a  pis- 
ton is  set  in  motion  by  small  quantities  of 
powder,  which  are  alternately  ignited  before 
and  behind  it.  The  gases  which  have  been 
used  escape  through  lateral  openings  closed 
by  side  valves  at  the  return  movement  of  the 
piston.  The  heavy  residuum  accumulates  in 
the  deepest  part  oi^the  cylinder,  and  is  pushed 
by  the  piston  into  receptacles  which  are  emptied 
from  time  to  time.  The  iomition  of  the  gun- 
powder is  effected  by  a  spirit  flame  or  by  a  gas 
jet,  which  is  brought  tu  bear  upon  it  by  the 
sucking  action  of  the  piston,  through  an  open- 
ing provided  with  a  sioe  valve.  A  Ooloene  finn 
of  engineers  has,  according  to  the  I}&ui9ek$ 
Industrie  Zeitunff^  undertaken  the  construction 
of  this  machine,  with  a  view  to  its  being  intro- 
duced for  sale  during  this  autumn.  Amongst 
the  advantages  claimed  for  it  is  the  con^iara- 
tively  small  space  it  takes  up,  and  the  fact  of 
its  being  constantly  ready  for  use.  The  con- 
sumption of  powder  is  relatively  small,  and  no 
special  attendance  is  required,  as  the  machine 
is  self-regulating. 

AN  interesting  article  on  Lavoisier,  Priest- 
ley, and  the  discovery  of  Oxygen,  by 
G.  F.  Rod  well,  in  Nature  contains  the  follow- 
ing:— "Now  what  are  the  facts  in  favor  of 
Lavoisier?  On  November  1st,  1T72,  he  de- 
posited with  the  secretary  of  the  Academy  a 
note,  which  was  opened  on  Mav  1st  following, 
in  which  he  stated  that  he  had  aisoovered  that 
sulphur  and  phosphorus,  instead  of  losing 
weight  when  burnt,  actually  gained  H,  without 
taking  into  account  the  humidity  oi  the  atmos- 

Shere.  He  traced  this  to  the  fixation  of  air 
uring  the  combustion,  and  surmised  that  the 
gain  of  weight  by  metals  during  calcination 
was  due  to  the  same  cause.  He  reduced  Utb- 
arge  in  close  vessels  *avec  Tappareil  de 
Hales,'  and  observed  the  disengagement  of  a 
sreat  quantity  of  air.  '  This  note  leaves  no 
doubt,'  says  Dr.  Thompson,  '  that  Lavoisier 
had  conceived  his  theory,  and  confirmed  it  by 
experiment,  at  least  as  early  as  November,  1778.' 
.  .  .  '  11  est  ais6  de  voir,  writes  Lavoisier, 
just  before  his  death,  '  que  i'avais  congu,  d^s 
1772,  tout  I'ensemble  du  systeme  que  fal  publle 
depuis  sur  le  combustion.'"  This  date  is  ap- 
parently more  than  a  year  before  Priestley  di»- 
covered  it  without  knowing  it. 
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DYNAMO-ELECTRIC    MACHINERY. 

By  PBOFB8SOR  SILVANUS  P.  THOMPSON,  B.  A.,  D.  So.,  M.  S.  T.  B. 
From  the  ''Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts." 

n. 


The  Dynamo  in  Pbagtige. 

It  was  pointed  out,  at  the  conclasion 
of  the  former  lecture,  that  none  of  the 
four  fundamental  methods  of  exciting  the 
field-magnetism  of  a  dynamo  was  perfect 
in  theory,  since  none  could  enable  a  ma- 
chine either  to  generate  a  constant  cur- 
rent, or  to  maintain  a  constant  electro- 
naotive  force,  whatever  the  resistance  of 
the  external  circuit  for  the  time  being. 
Now,  as  the  first  function  of  a  dynamo 
in  practice  is  to  feed  with  sufficiency  and 
regularity  a  system  of  lamps,  and  as 
those  lamps  are  always*  in  practice  ar- 
ranged either  in  series  or  in  parallel,  it  is 
clear  that  in  the  former  case  a  constant 
current,  and  in  the  latter  a  constant 
electromotive  force  is  required. 

Combination  Msthods. 

The  discovery  of  the  method  of  ren~ 
dering  a  dynamo  machine  automatically 
self-adjustmg,  so  that  either  its  electro- 
motive force  (according  to  circumstances) 
shall  be  constant,  is  due  to  M.  Marcel 
Deprez,  and  is  a  result  of  the  considera- 
tions  arising  from  the  study  of  the  dia- 

*  I  am  aware  that  occasionally  incandescent  lamps 
hare  been  arranged  with  two  or  three  lamps,  in 
•erlet,  !in  each  parallel,  or  on  a  multiple  series  plan. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  arrangement  having  oeen 
satisfiaotory. 
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grams  of  the  characteristic  curves  of 
dynamos.*  M.  Deprez  has,  in  fact, 
shown  mathematically  that  if  a  dynamo 
be  wound  with  a  double  set  of  coils,  one 
of  which  can  be  traversed  by  an  inde- 
pendent current,  whilst  the  other  set  is 
traversed  by  the  current  of  the  machine 
itself,  there  can  always  be  found  a  cer- 
tain critical  velocity  of  driving,  for  which, 
provided  the  field-magnets  are  far  re- 
moved from  their  saturation  point,  the 
desired  condition  is  fulfilled^  Other 
combination  methods  have  been  suggest- 
ed by  Professor  Perry  and  others ;  and, 
as  the  whole  matter  promises  to  be  of 
utmost  importance  in  the  future  practice 
of  constructing  dynamos,  a  summary  of 
the  principal  methods  may  be  worth 
tabulating. 

(1.)  Series  and  Separate  {for  Constant 
E.  M.  jP.),  2>6/?re«.— This  method,  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  20,  can  be  apphed  to  any 
ordinary  dynamo,  provided  the  coils  are 
such  that  a  separate  current  from  an  in- 
dependent source  can  be  passed  through 
a  part  of  them,  so  that  there  shall  be  an 
initial  magnetic  field,  independent  of  the 
main  circuit  current  of  the  dynamo. 
When  the  machine  is  running,  the  elec- 
tromotive   force    producing  the  current 

*  See  La  Lumiere  JSiectriqtt€,  December  8, 1881. 
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^1  depend  partlj  on  this  independent 
excitement,,  partly  on  tlie  corrent's  own 
excitement  of  the  field  magfnets.  If  the 
machine  be  run  at  such  a  Bpeed  that  the 
quotient  of  the  part  of  the  electromotive 
force  due  to  the  self -excitement,  divided 
by  the  eti-ength  of  the  current,  ienumeri- 
cally  equal  to  the  internal  reeistajice  of 
the  machinery,  then  the  electromotive 
force  in  the  circuit  will  be  constant,  how- 
ever the  external  resistances  are  varied. 
M  Deprez  has  further  shown  that  this 
velocity  can  be  deduced  from  experiment. 


initial  m^:nelic  field  independent  of  the 
strength  of  the  current  in  the  circuit. 

Seeing  that  the  only  object  in  provid- 
ing the  coile  for  separate  excitement  is  to 
secure  an  initiiil  and  independent  mag- 
netic field,  it  is  clear  that  other  means 
may  bi.-  employed  to  bring  abont  a  simi- 
lar result 

(3.)  Series  and  Magi.elo  (Constant 
E.  M.  F.).  Perry. — The  initial  electro- 
motive force  in  the  circuit,  required  by 
Deprez's  theory,  need  not  necesBarily 
consist  in  their  being  an  initial  magnetie 


OOMBIIfATION   or  SERIES   AND  SEPARATE. 

and  that,  when  the  critical  velocity  has 
once  been  determined,  the  machine  can ' 
be  adjusted  to  work  at  any  desired  elec- 
tromotive force,  by  varying  the  strength 
of  the  separately  exciting  current  to  the 
desired  degree. 

(2.)  Shunt  and  Separate  {for  Constant 
Current),  Deprez. — When  cases  arise,  as  ! 
for  a  set  of  arc  lamps  in  series,  it  is  de- ' 
sired  to  maintain  the  current  in  the 
circuit  at  one  consttint  strength,  the 
previousarrangementmuetbemotlified.aa 
indicated  in  Fig.  21,  by  combining  a  shunt 
winding  with  coils  for  a  separately  excit- 
ing current.  This  arrangement  is,  in 
fact,  that   of  a   shunt-dynamo,  with  an 


SHUNT   AND   SEPAKATE. 

field  of  independent  origin.  It  is  true 
tliat  the  addition  of  a  pei-manent  magnet 
to  give  an  initial  pnrti»l  magnetization  to 
the  pole-pieces  of  the  field  magnets, 
would  meet  the  case  to  a  certain  extent ; 
but  Professor  Perry  hns  adopted  the 
more  general  solution  of  introducing  in- 
to the  circuit  of  a  series- dynamo  a 
separate  magneto  machine,  also  driven  at 
a  uniform  speed,  such  that  it  produces  in 
the  circuit  a  constant  electromotive  force 
equal  to  that  which  it  is  desired  should 
exist  between  the  leadiuj^  and  return 
mains.* 
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ThiB  arraDgement,  which  is  depicted  in 
Fig.  22,  may  be  varied  by  naing  a  shnnt- 
woimd  dynamo,  the  magnets  being,  as 
before,  included  in  the  part  of  the  circuit 
outside  the  machines.  The  combination  | 
of  a  permanent  magnet  with  electro- 
magnets in  one  and  the  same  machine,  ia 
nrncb  older  than  the  suggestions  of 
either  Deprez  or  Perry,  having  been  de- 
scribed by  Ujfirtb  in  1854. 

FiK.22 


(4.)  Shunt  and  Magneto  {t'onttant 
Current),  P^ry. — Periy's  arrangement 
for  constant  cuneut  is  given  in  diagram 
in  Fig.  23,  and  consists  in  combining  a 
shunt -dynamo  with  a  magnt;to  machine 
of  independent  electromotive  force,  this 
magneto  machine  being  inserted  either  in 
armature  part  or  in  the  magneto-shont 
coils  of  the  machine.  As  before,  a  certain 
critical  speed  must  be  fomid  from  ex- 
periment and  calculation. 

Fig.23 
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;  I  (5.)  Serita  and  Slvunl. — A  dynamo 
r  having  its  coils  wound,  as  in  Fig.  24, 
[  I  so  that  the  field-mngnets  are  excited 
- ,  partly  by  the  main  current,  partly  by 
I '  a  current  shunted  across  the  brushes 
I  of  the  machine,  is  no  novelty,  having  been 
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used  in  Brneh  dj'namos*'  for  some  yean 
past.  Ibe  airangement  ie  not  so  perfect 
as  either  of  the  preceding,  being  mori 
limited  in  operation.  If  tiie  shunt  coili 
bo  comparatively  few,  and  of  high  resist- 
ance, so  that  their  magnetizing  power 
small,  the  machine  will  give  approximately 
a  imiform  electromotiTe  force ;  whereas, 
if  the  shunt  be  relatively  a  powerful 
magnetizer,  as  compared  with  the  few 
coils  of  the  main  circuit,  the  machine  will 
be  better  adapted  for  giving  a  constant 
current ;  but,  as  before,   each  case  will 


correspond  to  a  certain  critical  speed, 
depending  on  the  arrangements  of  the 
machine. 

(6.)  Series  and  Zong  Sfiunt. — Ipropose 
to  give  this  name  to  a  combination  closely 
resembling  the  preceding,  which  has  not 
yet,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  actually 
tried.  If,  as  in  Fig.  25,  the  magnets  are 
excited  partly  in  series.,  but  also  partly 


•  The  Bhimt  part  of  the  clioult,  oiigtuailT  called  the 
"teaiW',"  was  adopted  st  Oist  In  maohlneg  tor  eleotro- 
plittlng,  with  the  view  ot  prereDtliiB  a  revenal  of  the 
ouneiit  by  an  InTerrioD  at  Uie  nmpietlzaUon  ot  the 
fleld-magneti,  trot  hw  beau  retained  In  some  otber 
patlenu  ot  machine  on  account  ol  Its  nFFfnlneii  Id 
"  Meadytnf  "  the  current.  lamlnrotmedtbatHeun. 
Uoneni  and  Halike  hava  also  oied  this  combination 


by  coils  of  finer  wire,  connected  as  a 
shunt  across  the  whole  external  circvit, 
then  the  combination  should  be  more 
applicable  than  the  preceding  to  the  case 
of  a  constant  electromotive  force^  since 
any  variation  in  the  resistance  of  the 
external  drcuit  will  produce  a  greater 
effect  in  the  "  long  shunt "  than  would 
be  produced  if  the  resistance  of  the  field- 
magnets  were  included  in  the  part  of  the 
main  circuit  external  to  the  shunt. 

Although  the  Last  two  combinationB 
are  not   such    perfect  solutions   of  the 

FiE.25 


problem  as  those  which  precede,  ther  are 
more  likely,  in  my  opinion,  to  find  an 
immediate  applicahon,*  since  they  can  be 
pot  into  practice  upon  any  ordinary 
machine,  and  do  not  require,  as  in  the 
first  four  combinations,  the  use  of 
separate  exciters,  or  of  independent 
m  agn  eto-  m  achines. 

All  these  arrangements  presuppose  a 
constant  velocity  of   driving ;  but  th^ 


■  since  the  above 
similar  ccmblnatlfin 
appeared  ' 
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are  not  the  only  ones  consistent  with  this 
•condition.  An  ordinary  series  dynamo 
may  be  made  to  yield  a  constant  current, 
by  introducing  across  the  field-magnets 
a  shunt  of  variable  resistance,  the  resistance 
of  the  shunt  being  adjusted  automatically 
by  an  electro-magnet,  whose  coils  form 
part  of  the  drcnit.  This  is  actually  done 
in  the  automatic  regalator  attached  to 
Brush  dynamos,  as  used  in  supplying  a 
series  of  arc  lights.  A  shunt-dynamo 
may  similarly  be  controlled,  so  as  to  yield 
a  uniform  electromotive  force,  by  in- 
troducing a  variable  resistance  into  the 
shunt-magnet  circuit,  as  is  done  in  some 
of  Edison^s  dynamos.  To  make  the  ar- 
rangement perfect,  this  variable  resistance 
should  be  automatically  adjusted  by  an 
electro-magnet  whose  coils  are  an  in- 
dependent shunt  across  the  mains  of  the 
external  circuit. 

Yet  another  way  of  accomplishing  the 
regulation  of  dynamos  is  possible  in 
practice,  and  this  vnthout  the  condition 
of  a  constant  speed  of  driving.  Let  the 
ordinary  centrifugal  governor  of  the 
steam-engine  be  abandoned,  and  let  the 
supply  of  steam  be  regulated,  not  by  the 
condition  of  the  velocity  of  driving,  but 
by  means  of  an  electric  governor,  such 
as  an  electrot-magnet  working  against  an 
opposing  spring.  If  this  electro-mag- 
netic governor  is  to  maintain  a  constant 
electromotive  force,  its  coils  must  be  a 
ehnnt  to  the  mains  of  the  circuit.  If  it 
is  to  maintain  a  constant  current,  its 
coils  must  be  part  of  the  main  circuit. 
Such  a  governor  ought  to  be  more  relia- 
ble ai^d  rapid  than  any  centrifugal  gov- 
ernor intended  to  secure  a  uniform  speed 
of  driving.  • 

Oboans  OF  Dynamos. 

I  now  propose  to  return  to  some  of 
the  rules  and  suggestions  which  we  ar- 
rived at  a  week  ago,  in  considering  the 
dynamo  in  theory,  and  see  how  they  are 
borne  out  in  the  dynamo  as  constructed 
in  practice.  I  shfdl  try  to  illustrate  the 
various  points  that  come  under  review, 
as  far  as  possible,  from  the  more  recent 
types  of  dynamo. 

Field-Magnets. 

In  the  classification  of  dynamos,  laid 
down  in  my  first  lecture,  we  found  that 
those  of  the  first  class  required  a  single 
Approximately    uniform    field  of   force, 


whilst  those  of  the  second  class  required 
a  complex  field  of  force  differmg  in  in- 
tensity and  sign  at  different  parts.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  a  corresponding  gen- 
eral demarcation  between  the  field-mag- 
nets in  the  two  classes  of  machine.  In  the 
first,  we  have  usually  two  pole-pieces  on 
opposite  sides  of  a  rotating  armature.  In 
the  second,  a  couple  of  series  of  poles 
set  alternately  round  a  circumference  or 
crown,  the  coils  which  rotate  being  set 
upon  a  frame  between  tw9  such  crowns 
of  poles. 

Confining  ourselves,  at  first,  to  the 
first-class  of  machines,  we  find  that,  in 
practice,  their  msignets  differ  widely  in 
construction  and  design.  In  very  few 
of  the  existing  patterns  is  there  much 
trouble  taken  to  secure  steady  magnets, 
by  making  them  long,  heavy,  and  solid, 
or  with  very  heavy  pole-pieces.  I  have 
repeatedly,  in  testing  dynamos,  had  to 
report  that  an  unnecessary  amount  of 
wire  had  been  wound  upon  the  field- 
magnets  ;  and  I  find  that  the  usual  re- 
ply is  that,  with  less  wire,  the  machine 
does  not  work  so  welL  If,  however,  it  is 
found  necessaiy  to  wind  on  so  many 
coils  upon  the  magnets  as  to  bring  these 
practically  to  saturation  long  before  the 
machine  is  doing  its  maximum  work,  it 
is  clear  that  either  the  iron  is  insufficient 
in  quantity,  or  it  is  deficient  in  quality. 
Iln  the  Biirgin  machines,  where  cast-iron 
field-magnets  are  employed,  the  smaller 
magnetic  susceptibility  of  this  metal  is 
made  up  for  by  employing  a  great  weight 
of  it.  In  Siemens's  smaller  dynamos^ 
the  amount  of  iron  employed  in  the  field- 
magnets  would  be  quite  insufficient  if  it 
were  not  of  high  quality.  As  it  is,  I  am 
of  opinion,  the  mass  of  it  (especially  in  the 
polar  parts)  might,  with  advantage,  be  in- 
creased. In  some  of  the  early  machines 
of  Wilde,  and  in  Edison's  well-known 
dynamos,  long  field-magnets,  with  heavy 
pole-pieces,  are  found.  Edison*s  dyna- 
mos, indeed,  are  all  remarkable  in  this 
feature;  the  pole-pieces  and  the  yoke 
connecting  the  iron  cores  of  the  coils 
are  made  abnormally  heavy.  This  is 
not  more  noticeable  in  the  giant  dynamos, 
used  at  the  Holbom  viaduct  (see  Fig. 
30),  than  in  the  smaller  machines  used 
in  isolated  installations  for  sixty  and  for 
fifteen  lights. 

The  principle  of  shaping  the  magnets, 
so  that  their  external  form  approximates*^ 
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to  that  of  the  magnetic  curyes  of  the 
lines  of  force,  is  to  some  extent  car- 
ried out  in  such  widely  diflFering  types 
of  machine  as  the  Oramme  with  '' Jamin" 
magnet,  the  Jiirgensen  dynamo,  and 
Thomson's  "  mousemill ''  dynamo.  The 
two  machines  last  named  exhibit  seyeral 
curious  contrasts.  In  the  Jiirgensen,  the 
field-magnets  have  heavy  pole-pieces ; 
in  the  Thomson  there  are  none ;  and  in 
the  Thomson  machine  the  iron  core  is 
thicker  at  the  middle  than  at  the  ends. 
In  both  there  are  auxiliary  internal 
electro- magnets,  fixed  within  the  rotat- 
ing armature,  to  concentrate  and  aug- 
ment the  intensity  of  the  field,  accord- 
ing to  the  device  patented  by  Lord 
Elphinstone  and  Mr.  Vincent.  In  the 
Thomson  machine  the  coils  are  heaped 
on  more  thickly  at  the  middle  of  the 
field-magnets;  in  the  Jiirgensen,  the 
coils  are  crowded  up  around  the  poles. 
The  latter  arrangement  I  condemned 
from  the  point  of  view  of  theory  last 
week.  If  we  may  judge  from  a  report 
on  this  machine  by  Professors  Ayrton 
and  Perry,*  the  arrangement  is  not  satis- 
factory in  practice,  as  there  are  more 
ooOs  than  suffice  to  magnetize  the  mag- 
nets. Is  it  possible  that  the  mistake  is 
not  in  having  too  many  coils,  but  in  hav- 
ing th^m  in  the  wrong  place  ? 

Another  suggestion,  which  was  indi- 
cated from  theoretical  considerations, 
was  that  of  laminating  the  pole  pieces, 
BO  as  to  prevent  the  production  in  them 
of  wasteful  Foucault  currents.  Here  I 
find  that  but  one  machine  has  been  de- 
signed in  which  this  precaution  is  car- 
ried into  effect.  This  is  the  disk  dynamo 
of  Drs.  Hopkinson  and  Muirhead,  the 
field-magnets  of  which  are  made  up  of 
laminae  of  iron,  cast  into  a  soHd  iron 
backing. 

Another  matter  in  which,  up  to  the 
present  time  at  least,  there  is  nothing 
but  empirical  practice  to  guide  us,  is  the 
form  to  be  given  to  pole-pieces,  in  order 
to  produce  the  best  eflFect.  In  fact,  we 
have  such  singular  divergence  in  prac- 
tice, as  to  suggest  the  thought  that  little 
importance  has  been  attached  to  the 
matter.  Yet  upon  the  form  and  extent 
given  to  the  pole-pieces,  depend  consid- 
erations of  no  less  importance  than  the 
reduction  of  idle  wire  in  the  armature, 
the  reduction  of  sparking  at  the   com- 

*  See  EtectHeal  Seview,  Sept.  28, 1888. 


mutator,  and  the  avoidance  of  counter- 
electromotive  forces  in  the  armature.  If 
the  pole-pieces  are  badly  shaped  for  their 
work,  or  approach  one  anouier  too  far 
round  the  armature,  they  may  complete- 
ly perturb  the  approximate  uniformity 
of  the  field,  and  may  cause  the  central 
portion  of  tie  field  to  be  of  much  weaker 
intensity  than  the  two  lateral  regions  be- 
tween the  edges  of  the  pole-pieces. 
When  this  is  the  case,  the  rotating  coils 
are  virtually  moving  in  a  double  field, 
and  it  is  even  possible  that,  in  conse- 
quence, the  direction  of  the  currents  in- 
duced in  the  individual  coils  may  be  re- 
versed four  or  six  times  as  they  make 
one  rotation.  In  such  a  case  the  distri- 
bution of  potential  round  the  separate 
bars  of  the  commutator  will  be  abnormal, 
as  we  shall  see  later  on. 

Armatures. 

The  armatures  of  dynamos  of  the  first 
class  may  be  roughly  classified  in  three 
groups,  according  to  the  manner  of  ar- 
ranging the  coils.  These  three  groups 
are — 

(1.)  Hing  armatures,  in  which  the 
coils  are  grouped  upon  a  ring,  whose 
principal  axis  of  symmetry  is  its  axis  of 
rotation  also. 

(2.)  Drum  armatures,  in  which  the 
colIs  are  wound  longitudinally  over  the 
surface  of  a  drum  or  cylinder. 

(3.)  J^ole  armatures,  having  coils 
wound  on  separate  poles,  projecting  radi- 
ally all  round  the  periphery  of  a  cSsc  or 
central  hub. 

(To  these  we  shall  add  a  fourth  form, 
namely,  that  of  Disk  armatures,  when, 
we  deal  with  dyfiamos  of  the  second 
class.) 

The  object  of  all  these  combinations  is 
to  obtain  the  practical  continuity  of  cur- 
rent spoken  of  in  section  t  of  the  first 
lecture.  Some  of  the  individual  coils 
should  be  moving  through  the  position 
of  maximum  action,  whilst  others  are 
passing  the  neutral  point,  and  are  tem- 
porarily idle.  Hence,  a  symmetrica]  ar- 
rangement around  an  axis  is  needed. 
King-armatures  are  adopted  in  practice 
in  the  dynamos  of  Pacinotti,  Gramme, 
Schiickert,  Giilcher,  Fein,  Heinrichs,  De 
Meritens,  Brush,  Jiirgensen,  and  others. 
Drum  armatures  are  found  in  the  Sie- 
mens (Alteneck),  Edison,  Elphinstone- 
Yincent,    Laing,    and    other   machinee. 
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Pole  armaturea  are  used  In  the  dynomoa 
of  Allen  and  of  Lontln.  There  are  sev- 
eral inteiTaediate  forma.  The  Burgio 
annature  coasists  of  eight  or  ten  rinRS, 
side  by  side,  so  as  to  form  a  drum.  The 
Lontin  {continuous-current  dynamo)  has 
the  radial  poles  affixed  upon  the  surface 
of  a  cylinder.  The  Modm  armature  ia 
a  hollow  drum  wound  lito  a  Gramme 
ring,  and  haa,  therefore,  a  groat  quantity 
of  idle  wire  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
drum.  The  Weston  armature  haa  the 
dnun    aurface  cut  uii  into    longitudinal 

Soles ;  there    is    a  siniilar  armature  by 
ablochkoff,  in  which  the  poles  are  ob- 
lique. 

Bing  armatures  are  found  in  many  ma- 
chinea,  but  the  ingenuity  of  inventors 
has  been  exercised  chiefly  in  three  direc- 
tions ;  the  securing  of  practical  continu- 
ity ;  the  avoidance  of  Foucault  currents 
in  the  cores,  and  the  reduction  of  uae- 
leae  resistance.  In  the  greater  part  of 
these  machiuea,  the  coils  that  form  the 
sectioDS  of  the  ring  are  connected  in 
aeries,  the  eud  of  one  to  the  beginning 
of  the  next,  so  that  there  is  a  continuous 
circuit  all  round,  an  attachment  being 
made  between  each  pair  to  a  bar  or  seg- 
ment of  the  collector.  Most  inventois 
have  been  content  to  secure  approximate 
continuity  by  making  the  number  of  sec- 
tions numerous.  One  inventor,  Pro- 
fessor Perry  has  built  up  a  ring  with 
ooilfl  wound  obliquely,  so  that  the  one 
coil  riches  the  nentral  point  before  the 
preceding  one  has  passed  it.  I  cannot 
help  dotting  the  advantage  of  this  ar- 
rangement; which,  moreover,  presents 
meuunical  difficulties  in  construction. 
PaciDotti'a  early  dynamo  had  the  coils 
woond  between  projecting  teeth  upon  an 
iron  ling.  Gramme  rejected  these  cogs, 
preferring  that  the  coils  should  be  wound 
round  the  entire  surface  of  the  endless 
core.  To  prevent  wasteful  currents  in 
the  cores,  Gramme  employed  for  that 
portion  a  coil  of  vamiahed  iron  wire  of 
many  turns.  In  Gulcber'e  latest  dynamo, 
the  ring-core  is  made  up  of  thin  flat 
rings  cut  out  of  sheet  iron,  furnished 
wiu  projecting  cogs,  and  laid  upon  one 
another.  The  parts  of  the  coils  which 
paM  through  the  interior  of  the  ring 
(in  spite  of  the  late  M.  Antoine 
Sregnet's  ingenious  proof  that  some 
of  the  lines  of  force  of  the  field  bent 
round     and      turned    back     into    the 


core  in  this  interior  region)  are  com- 
paratively idle.  'I'hey  cut  very  few  lines 
I  of  force  as  they  rotate,  and  therefore 
ofTer  a  wasteful  resistance.  Inventors 
have  easayed  to  reduce  this  sourceof  loss, 
by  either  fitting  projecting  fiangea  to  the 
pole-pieces  (as  in  Fein's  dynamo)  or  by 
using  internal  magnets  (as  in  Jiirgensen  s 
dynamo),  or  else  by  flattening  the  ring 
into  a  disk  form,  so  as  to  reduce  the  in- 
terior parte  of  the  ring  coils  into  an  in- 
significant amount.  This  is  done  in  the 
dynamoa  of  Schuckert  and  of  Giilcher. 
In  Fig.   26  ia  given   the  latest  form  of 

Fig.  IS 


odlcheb's  dtnaho  (raw  pattbbm). 

Qiilcher'a  dynamo.  The  field-magnets, 
front  and  back  of  the  ring,  are  united  on 
the  right  and  left  sides  in  a  pair  of  hol- 
low pole-piecea,  which  form  caaes  over 
the  ring,  covering  a  considerable  part  of 
it.  The  collector  ie  Identical  with  that  of 
Gramme,  but  very  substantial. 

The  drum  armatures  may  all  be  regard- 
ed as  modifications  of  Siemens'a  well- 
known  longitudinal  shuttle-form  arma- 
tore  of  1866,  the  mnltiplicity  of  sections 
of  the  coils  affording  practical  continuity 
in  the  currents.  In  some  of  Siemens's 
machines  the  cores  are  of  wood,  overspun 
with  iron  wire  circumferen.  ialjy,  before 
receiving  the  longitudinal  windings.  In 
another  of  their  machines  there  is  a 
stationary  iron  core,  outside  which  the 
hollow  drum  revolves  ;  in  other  machines 
again,  there  is  no  iron  in  the  armature 
beyond  the  driving- spindle.  In  all  of  the 
Siemens  armatures  the  individual  coils 
occupy  a  diametral  position  with  respect 
to  the  cylindrical  core,  but  the  mode  of 
connecting  up  tbe  separate  diametral  sec- 
tions ia  not  the  aame  in  bJI.  In  the  older 
of  the  Alteneck-Siemens  windings  the 
sectiona   were    not    connected   together 
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symmetrically,  the  connections  (for  an 
eight-part  collector)  being  as  in  Fig.  27. 
But  in  the  more  recent  machines  a  sym- 
metrical plan  has  been  adhered  to,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  28. 

Fig.27 


neighbor;  otherwise  there  will  be  in- 
creased liability  to  spark,  and  form  arcs 
across  the  intervening  gap.  In  Edison's 
modification  of  the  drum-armature,  the 
winding,  though  symmetrical  in  one 
sense,  is  singular,  inasmuch  as  the  num- 
ber of  sections  is  an  odd  number.  In 
the  first  machines  there  were  seven  paths 
as  shown  in  Fig.  29,  taken  from  Edison's 
Patent  Specification.  In  his  latest  giant 
machines,  the  number  of  sections  is 
forty-nine.  One  consequence  of  this 
peculiarity  of  structure  is  that,  if  the 
brushes  are  set  diametrically  opposite  to 
one  another,  they  will  not  pass  at  the 
same  instant  from  section  to  section  of 
the  collector :  one  of  them  will  be  short 
circuiting  one  of  the  sections,  whilst  the 

Fig.29 


ALTENEGK-SIEMENS   WINDING   (oLD). 

In  this  system,  as  in  the  Gramme  ring, 
the  successive  sections  of  coils  ranged 
round  the  armature  are  connected  to- 
gether continuously,  the  end  of  one  sec- 
tion, and  the  beginning  of  the  next, 
being  both  imited  to  one  segment  or  bar 

Fig:.28 


ALTENECK-SIKMENS   WINDING   (nEW). 

o^the  collector.  A  symmetrical  ai*range- 
ment  is,  of  course,  preferable,  not  only 
for  ease  of  constniction,  but  because  it  is 
important  that  there  should  never  be  any 
great  difference  of  potential  between  one 
segment  of  the  collector    and    its  next 


EDISON  8   WINDING. 

other  is  at  the  middle  of  the  opposite 
collector.  The  armature  of  these  latest  of 
Edison's  dynamos  (Fig.  30,  frontispiece)  is 
not  wound  up  with  wire,  but,  like  some 
of  Siemens^s  electro-plating  dynamos,  is 
constructed  of  solid  bars  of  copper, 
arranged  round  the  periphery  of  a  drum. 
The  ends  are  connected  across  by  washers 
or  disks  of  copper,  insulated  from  each 
other,  and  having  projecting  lugs,  to 
which  the  copper  birs  are  attached. 
Such  disks  present  much  less  resistance 
than  mere  strips  would  do.  'llie  con- 
nections are  in  the  following  order: 
Each  of  the  forty- nine  bars  of  the  collect- 
or is  connected  to  one  of  the  forty-nine 
disks  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  drum, 
which  is  connected,  by  a  lug-piece  on  one 
side,  to  one  of  the  ninety-eight  copper 
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bars.  The  can*ent  generated  in  this  bar 
runs  to  the  further  end  of  the  machine, 
•enters  a  disk  at  that  end,  crosses  the 
disk,  and  returns  along  a  bar  diametri 


up  the  form  of  each  ring  to  nearly  a  cir- 
cle. Each  of  the  six  coils  is  separated 
from  its  neighbor,  and  each  of  the  ten 
rings  is  fixed  to  the  axis  ^  of  the  cir- 


cally  opposite  that  along  which  it  started,  j  cumference  in  advance  of  its  neighbor,  so 
The  anterior  end  of  tlus  bar  is  attached  that  the  60  separate  coils  are,  in  fact, 
to  a  lug-piece  of  the  next  disk  to  that !  arranged  equidistantly  (and  symmetri- 
from  which  we  began  to  trace  the  conn  ec-  cally,  as  viewed  from  the  end)  around  the 
tionsitcrossesthisdisktothebarnextbut  axis.  There  is  a  60  part  collector,  each 
one  to  that  first  considered,  and  so  round  bar  of  which  is  connected  to  the  end  of 
again.  The  two  lug-pieces  of  the  indi-  one  coil  and  to  the  beginning  of  the  coil 
vidual  disks  at  the  anterior  end  axe,  i  that  is  one-sixtieth  in  advance ;  that  is, 
therefore,  not  exactly  opposite  each  other  \  to  the  correspondirs^  coil  of  the  next  ring. 
dmmetriciEdly,  as  the  connections  advance  |  This  armature  has  the  great  practical  ad- 
through  ^  of  the  circumference  at  each  |  vantages  of  being  easy  in  construction, 
of  the  49  paths.  It  will  be  noticed  in  ,  light,  and  with  plenty  of  ventilation. 
Fig.  30  that  the  collector  is  very  sub-  In  the  Elphinstone- Vincent  dynamo 
stcmtially  built,  and  that  a  screen  is  fixed  there  is  a  drum-armature  of  a  somewhat 
between  the  collector  and  the  rest  of  the  |  distinct  order,  the  separate  coils  being 
armature,  to  prevent  any  copper-dust  |  made  of  a  rectangular  form,  and  then 
from  fiying  back  or  clogging  the  insula-  >  laid  upon  the  sides  of  a  hollow  papier- 
tion  between  the  bars  or  disks.  There !  mach6  drum  in  an  overlapping  manner, 
are  no  fewer  than  five  pairs  of  brushes,  |  and  curved  to  fit  it.  The  field  is  a  complex 
the  tendency  to  sparking  being  thereby  |  one,  with  six  eternal  and  six  internal 
greatly  reduced.  The  figure  does  not ;  poles,  and  is  very  intense,  owing  to  the 
show  the  structure  of  the  armature  it-  proximity  of  these  poles.  The  parallel- 
self,  nor  indicate  the  means  taken  to  sup-  ogramshaped  coils  are  connected  together 
press  Foucault  currents.  The  core  of  so  as  to  work  as  three  machines,  and  feed 
the  armature  is  made  of  very  thin  disks  ,  three  pairs  of  brushes ;  which  may  again 
of  iron,*  separated,  by  mica  or  asbestos  be  united,  either  tn  series  or  in  parallel, 
piper,  from  each  other,  and  clamped  or  may  be  used  to  feed  three  separate 
together.  Some  exception  may  be  taken  circuits, 
to  the  use  of  such  stout  copper  bars,  as 

being  more  likely  to  heat  from  local  cur-  Collectors. 

rents  than  would  be  the  case  if  bundles 

of  straps,  or  laminsB  of  copper  were  sub-  In  section  al>  of  the  first  lecture,  the 
stituted.  And,  indeed,  the  presence  of  main  points  to  be  observed  in  the  con- 
the  4-horse  power  fan  to  cool  the  arma-  struction  of  collectors  are  enumerated, 
ture,  is  suggestive  that  continuous  run-  Collectors  of  substantially  such  type  as 
ning  is  liable  to  heat  the  armature.  there  described  are  common  to  all 
Before  passing  on  from  the  subject  of  dynamos  of  the  first  class,  except  only 
armatures,  it  is  worth  while  to  mention  the  Brush  dynamo,  in  which  there  is  a 
the  peculiarity  of  form  of  the  Biirgin  multiple  commutator,  instead  of  a  col- 
armature,  which  has  already  been  spoken  ,  lector.  The  collector  of  Pacinotti's 
of  as  consisting  of  eight,  or  in  the  newest  early  machine  differed  only  in  having  the 
Siirgin  machines,  as  constructed  by  Mr.  i  separate  bars  alternately  a  little  displaced 
B.  £.  Crompton,  of  ten  rings,  set  side  by  >  longitudinally  along  the  cylinder,  but 
side.t  Each  ring  is  made  of  a  hexagonal ;  still  so  that  the  same  brui^  could  slip 
coil  of  iron  wire,  mounted  upon  light  from  bar  to  bar.  Niaudet's  modification, 
metal  spokes,  which  meet  the  comers  of  in  which  the  bars  are  radially  attached  to 
the  hexagon.  Over  this  hexagonal'  frame  \  a  disk,  is  a  mere  variety  in  detail,  and  is 
six  coils  of  covered  copper  wire  are  wound,  not  justified  by  successful  adoption.  In 
being  thickest  at  the  six  points  inter-  the  collector,  as  used  in  Weston*s  dynamo, 
mediate  between  the  spokes,  thus  making  and  in  some  forms  of  Schuckerc's  dynamo, 
. ^jjg  bars  are  oblique  or  curved,  without, 

*J>itkM  of  thin  Iron  for  a  similar  porpose  are  found  >  , Jiu««    ^aTo^*     *i»ot»     4-V»tt4- 

ta  th6  dynamos  of  JaWoohkotT,  Verton,  and  ofii-  however,   any    Other   effect    tnan    tnat 

*%!•  B^^  armature  exhibited,  was  kindly  lent  \  ^l  prolonging  the  moment  during  which 

iqrMeisrs.  fLE.oromptonAOo.  i  the  brush,   while  shppmg  from  contact 
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with  one  bar  to   contact  with  the  next, ' 
short-circuits  one  section  of  the  coil. 

In  a  well- arranged  dynamo  of  the  first  | 
class,  the  sections  of  the    collector  are  | 
traversed  by  currents,  which  run  from 
the    negative   brush  in   two  directions  > 
round  the  successive  coils,  and  meet  at 


servations     taken     iipon     a     Gramme 
dynamo.* 

It  can  be  seen  that,  taking  the  negative 
brush  as  the  lowest  point  of  the  circle, 
the  potential  rises  perfectly  regularly  to 
a  maximum  at  the  positive  brush.  The 
same  values  are  also   plotted  out  as  or- 


ng.3i 


Fig.33 


V    <—\ — r- 


DIAGRAM   OF   POTENTIAL   ROUND    THE 
COLLECTOR   OP   ORAMUE   DYNAMO. 


DIAGRAM   OF   POTENTIAL   HOUND   THE   COL- 
LECTOR OF  A  BADLY-ARR-VNGED  DYNAMO. 


that  bar  of  the  collector  which  touches 
the  positive  brush.  Each  section  of  the 
coil  thus  traversed  adds  its  own  electro- 
motive force  to  the  current  passing 
through  it.  Consequently,  if  one 
measures  the  difference  of  potential 
between  the  negative  bnish  and  the 
successive  bars  of  the  collector,  one 
finds  that  the  potential  increases  re- 
gularly all  the  way  round  the  collect- 
ing cylinder,  in  both  directions,  becom 
ing  a  maximum  at  the  opposite  side 
where  the  positive  brush  is.  This  can 
be  verified  by  connecting   one   terminal 


Fig.32 


dinates  upon  a  horizontal  hue  in  Fig.  32. 
This  form  of  diagram  shows  very  clearly 
.  that  the  rise  of  potential  is  not  equal 
between  each  pair  of  bars,  otherwise  the 
curve  would  consist  merely  of  two  oblique 
straight  lines,  sloping  right  and  left  from 
the  central  point.  On  the  contrary,  there 
is  veiT  little  difference  of  potential  between 
the  collector  bars  close  to  the  +  brush 
on  its  right  and  left  respectively.  The 
greatest  difference  of  potential  occurs 
where  the  curve  is  steepest,  at  a  position 
nearly  90°  from  the  brushes,  in  fact,  at 
that  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  col- 


Fig.34 


HORIZONTAL   DIAGRAM   OP   POTENTIALS   AT 
COLLECTOR   OF   GRAMME   DYNAMO. 

of  a  voltmeter  to  the  negative  brush,  and 
touching  the  rotating  collector  at  different 
points  of  its  circumference  with  a  small 
metallic  brush  or  spring  attached  by  a 
wire  to  the  other  terminal  of  the  voltmeter. 
If  the  indications  thus  obtained  are 
plotted  out  round  a  circle  corresponding 
to  the  circumference  of  the  collector,  the 
values  give  a  curve  like  that  shown  in 
Fig.  31,   which  is  plotted  out  from  ob- 


HOBIZONTAL   DIAGRAM   OF   POTENTIALS   AT 
COLLECrOK   OF   FAULTY   DYNAMO. 


lector  which  is  in  connection  with  the 
coils  that  are  passing  through  the  position 
of  best  action.  Were  the  field  perfectly 
uniform,  the  number  of  lines  of  force 
that  pass  through  a  coil  ought  to  be  pro- 
portional to  the  sine  of  the  angle  which 
the  plane  of  that  coil  makes  with  the 

*  This  diagram  was  plotted  for  me,  and  the  measore- 
ments  made  at  my  request,  by  Mr.  W.  X.  Mordey,  who 
first  drew  my  attention  to  some  of  the  abnormal 
phenomena  mentioned  later. 
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resnltant  direction  of  the  lines  of  force  | 
in  the  field,  and  the  rate  of  cutting  the  - 
lines  of  force  should  be  proportional  to  ■ 
the  cosine  of  this  angle.  Now  the  cosine  | 
is  a  maximum  when  this  angle  =  O** ;  i 
hence,  when  the  coil  is  parallel  to  thej 
lines  of  force,  or  at  90°  from  the  brushes, 
the  increase  of  potential  should  be  at  its 
greatest — as  it  is  very  nearly  realized  in 
the  diagram  of  Fig.  32,  which,  indeed,  is 
very  nearly  a  true  '*  sinusoidal "  curve. 
Such  curves,  plotted  out  from  measure- 
ments of  the  distribution  of  potential  at 
the  collector,  show  not  only  where  to 
place  the  brushes  to  get  the  best  eflfect, 
but  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  relative 
"  idleness  "  or  *'  activity  "  of  coils  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  field,  and  to  gauge 
the  actual  intensity  of  different  parts  of 
the  field  while  the  machine  is  running. 
If  the  brushes  are  badly  set,  or  if  the 
pole-pieces  are  not  judiciously  shaped, 
the  rise  of  potential  will  be  irregular, 
and  there  will  be  maxima  and  minima  of 
potential  at  other  points.  An  actual 
diagram,  taken  from  a  dynamo  in  which 
these  arrangements  were  faulty,  is  shown 
in  Fig.  33,  and  again  is  plotted  horizon- 
tally in  Fig.  34 ;  from  which  it  will  be 
seen,  not  only  that  the  rise  of  potential 
was  irregular,  but  that  one  part  of  the 
collector  was  more  positive  than  the 
positive  brush,  and  another  part  more 
negative  than  the  negative.  The  brushes, 
therefore,  were  not  getting  their  proper 
difference  of  potential ;  and  in  part  of 
the  coils,  the  cun*ents  were  actually  being 
forced  against  an  opposing  electromotive 
force. 

I  believe  that  this  method  of  plotting 
thedietribntion  of  potential  round  the  col- 
lector will  prove  very  useful  in  practice, 
and  will  explain  various  puzzling  and 
anomalous  results  found  b^  experimenters 
^ho  have  not  known  how  to  explain  them. 
In  a  badly-arranged  dynamo,  such  as  that 
^ving  such  a  diagram  as  Fig.  33,  a  second 
pair  of  brushes,  applied  at  the  points 
showing  maximum  and  minimum  po- 
tential, could  draw  a  good  current  with- 
ant  interfering  greatly  with  the  current 
flowing  through  the  existing  brushes ! 
In  &c^  I  find  that  this  bad  cUstribution, 
giTing  rise  to  anomalous  maxima  and 
minima,  has  actually  been  patented  by  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Kennedy,*  who 


•  Britieb  patent.  No.  1,040  (188S). 


puts  brushes  on  six  different  points  of  a 
collector ! 

Curves,  similar  to  those  given,  can  be 
obtained  from  the  collectors  of  any  dy- 
namo of  the  first  class — Gramme,  Sie- 
mens, Edison,  &c. — saving  only  from  the 
Brush  machine,  which,  having  no  such 
collector,  gives  diagrams  of  quite  a  dif- 
ferent kind.  It  is,  of  course,  not  need- 
ful in  taking  fluch  diagrams  that  the 
actual  brushes  of  the  machine  should  be 
in  con^t,  or  that  there  should  be  any 
circuit  between  them,  though  in  such 
cases  the  field  magnets  must  be  separate- 
ly excited.  It  should  also  be  remem- 
bered that  the  presence  of  brushes, 
drawing  a  current  at  any  point  of  the 
collector,  will  alter  the  distribution  of 
potential  in  the  collector ;  and  the  man- 
ner and  amount  of  such  alteration  will 
depend  on  the  position  of  the  brushes, 
and  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  between 
them. 

The  Brush  Dynamo. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  dynamos  of 
the  second  class,  I  have  some  remarks  to 
make  on  that  much  mis-understood  and 
mis-described  machine,  the  Brush  dy- 
namo. Its  armature — a  ring  in  form, 
not  entirely  overwound  with  coils,  but 
having  projecting  teeth  between  the 
coils  like  the  Pacinotti  ring — is  unique. 
Though  it  thus  resembles  Pacinotti's  ring, 
it  differs  more  from  the  Pacinotti  armature 
than  that  armature  differs  from  those  of 
Siemens,  Gramme,  Edison,  Biirgin, 
&c.;  for  in  all  those  the  successive  sec- 
tions are  united  in  series  all  the  way 
round,  and  constitute,  in  one  sense,  one 
continuous  bobbin.  But  in  the  Brush 
armature  there  is  no  such  continuity. 
The  coils  are  connected  in  pairs,  each 
to  that  diametrically  opposite  it^  and 
carefully  isolated  from  those  adjacent 
to  them.  For  each  pair  of  coils  there 
is  a  separate  commutator,  so  that,  for 
the  ordinary  ring  of  eight  coils,  there 
are  four  distinct  commutators  side  by 
side  upon  the  axis — one  for  each  pair 
of  coils.  The  brushes  are  arranged  so 
as  to  touch  at  the  same  time  the  com- 
mutators of  two  pairs  of  coils,  but 
never  of  two  adjacent  pairs ;  the  adjar 
cent  commutators  being  always  connected 
to  two  pairs  of  coils  that  lie  at  right 
angles  to  one  another  in  the  ring.  The 
arrangement  is  best  studied  graphically 
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from  the  diagram  given  in  Fig.  35.*  In  paseing  through  it  ia  a  maximum,  and 
ihie  figOTfl,  the  eight  coils  are  numbered  the  rate  of  change  of  these  lines  of 
SB  four  pairs,  and  each  pair  has  its !  force  a  mininmm)  is  cut  out  of  con- 
own  commtttator,  to  which  pass  the  nection.  This  is  accomplished  by  cans- 
oater  ends  of  the  wire  of  each  coil, '  ing  the  two  halves  of  the  commatatOT 
the  inner  ends  of  the  two  coils  being  I  to  be  separated  from  one  another  b; 
united  across  to  each  other  (not  shown  |  about  one-eighth  of  the  circumference 
in  the  diagram).     In  the  actual  machine,  I  at   each  side.     In  the   figure  it  will  be 

Fit;.3B 


each  pair  of  coils,  as  it  passes  through 
the  position  of  least  action  {i.  e.,  when 
its  plane  is  at  right  angles  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  lines  of  force  in  the  field, 
and  when  the  numbw  of  lines  of  force 
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seen  that  the  coils  marked  1,  1,  are 
"  cut  out."  Neither  of  the  two  nalTes 
of  the  commutator  touches  the  brashes. 
In  this  position,  however,  the  coils  3, 
3,,  at  right  angles  to  1,  1 ,  are  in  the 
position  of  best  action,  and  the  current 
powerfully  induced  in  them  flows  oat 
of  the  brush  marked  iL,  (which  is,  there- 
fore, the  ne^tive  brush)  into  that 
marked  A'.     This  brush   is    connected 
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across  to  the  brush  marked  B,  where 
the  cuirent  re-enters  the  armature. 
Now,  the  coils  2,  2,  have  just  left  the 
position  of  best  action,  and  the  coils 
4,  4,  are  beginning  to  approach  that 
position.  Through  both  these  pairs  of 
coils,  therefore,  there  will  be  a  partial 
induction  going  on.  Accordingly,  it  is 
arranged  that  the  current,  on  passing 
into  B,  splits,  part  going  through  coils 
2,  2,  and  part  through  4,  4,  and  re- 
uniting at  the  brush  B',  whence  the 
current  flows  round  the  coils  of  the 
field-magnets  to  excite  them,  and  then 
round  tibe  external  circuit,  and  back  to 
the  brush  A.  (In  some  machines  it  is 
arranged  that  the  current  shall  go  round 
the  field-magnets  after  leaving  brush  A', 
and  before  entering  brush  B ;  in  which 
case  the  action  of  the  machine  is  some- 
times, though  not  correctly,  described  as 
causing  its  coils,  as  they  rotate,  to  feed 
the  field-magnets  and  the  external  circuit 
alternately).  The  rotation  of  the  arma- 
ture will  then  bring  coil  2,  2,  into  the 
position  of  least  action,  when  they  will 
be  cut  out  and  the  same  action  is  re- 
newed with  only  a  slight  change  in  the 
order  of  operation.  The  following  table 
summarizes  the  successive  order  of  con- 
nections during  a  half  revolution : 

JPirst  position,     (Coils  1  cut  out) 
A-3-A;  B<J>B; 

Field  magnets— External  circuit— A. 

Second  position.     (Coils  2  cut  out) 
A<J>A;  B-4-B; 

Field  magnets— External  circuit— A. 
CThird position.     (Coils  3  cut  out.) 
A-l-A;  B<J>B; 

Field-magnets— External  circuit— A. 
JPcurth position.    (Coils  4  cut  oui) 
A<J>A;  B-2-.B; 

Field-magnets— External  circuit— A. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  which- 
ever pair  of  coils  is  in  the  position  of 
beet  action,  is  delivering  its  current  di- 
rect into  the  circuit;  whilst  the  two 
pairs  of  coils  which  occupy  the  second- 
ary positions  are  always  joined  in  parallel 
the  same  pair  of  brushes  touching  the 
reBpective  commutators  of  both. 

One  consequence  of  the  peculiar  ar- 


rangement thus  adopted  is,  that  measur- 
ing the  potentials  round  one  of  the  com- 
mutators with  a  voltmeter  gives  a  wholly 
different  result  from  tibat  obtained 
with  other  machines.  For  one-eighth 
of  the  circumference  on  either  side 
of  the  positive  brush,  there  is  no  sensible 
difference  of  potential.  There  then  comes 
a  region  in  which  the  potential  appears  to 
fall  off ;  but  the  falling  off  is  here  partly 
due  to  the  shorter  time  during  which  the 
adjustable  brush  connected  with  the  volt- 
meter and  the  fixed  positive  brush  are 
both  in  contact  with  the  same  part  of  the 
commutator.  Further  on  there  is  a  region 
in  which  the  voltmeter  gives  no  indications 
corresponding  to  the  cut  out  position  ; 
and  again,  on  each  side  of  the  negative 
brush,  there  is  a  region  where  the  polarity 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  negative  brush. 
Fig.  36  is  a  diagram  of  a  6-light  Brush 


Figi36 


DIAGBAM   OF   POTENTIALS  AT   COHMUTATOB 
OF  BBUSH   DYNAMO. 

taken  at  one  commutator,  the  main  + 
brush  being,  however,  allowed  to  rest  (as 
in  its  usueJ  position),  in  contact  with 
both  this  commutator  and  the  adjacent 
one. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations,  it 
will  be  clear  that  the  four  pairs  of  coils 
of  the  Brush  machine  really  constitute 
four  separate  machines,  each  delivering 
alternate  currents  to  a  commutator,  which 
commutes  them  to  intermittent  uni- 
directional currents  in  the  brushes  ;  and 
that  these  independent  machines  ar 
ingeniously  united  in  pairs  by  the  devic^ 
of  letting  one  pair  of  brushes  prese 
against  the  commutators  of  two  pairs  os 
coils.  Further,  that  these  paired  maf 
chines  are  then  connected  in  series,  by- 
bringiug  a  connection  round  from  brudi 
A'  to  birush  B. 

The  following  experiment  illustratea 
the  independence  of  the  four  pairs  of 
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coilB  in  the  Brush  dynamo.*  The  usual 
commutatore  of  a  Bma]l  Brueb  dynamo 
■were  removed  and  replaced  by  eJgbt  braes 
collars,  to  each  of  which  was  united  one 
end  of  one  of  the  four  pairs  of  coils. 
Against  these  rings  pressed  eif^lit  separate 
bruahes,  and  the  circuit  of  each  of  the 
four  pairs  of  coils  was  completed,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  37,  through  an  ordinary 
detector  galvanometer.  On  rotating  the 
armature  by  band,  at  a  moderate  speed, 
the  needles  of  all  four  detectors  are  set 
vibrating  to  and  fro  by  tie  alternate  cur- 
rents, not  synchronously,  but  one  after 
the'  other.  If  any  of  the  four  circuits 
are  broken,  the  others  go  on  as  before. 


circuit,  is  furnished  with  the  radial  col- 
lector mentioned  above.  In  the  Wallace- 
Farmer  dynamo  is  very  nearly  realized 
the  condition  of  field  of  Fig.  13,  there 
being  a  pair  of  poles  at  the  top  airauged 
so  that  the  north  faces  the  south  pole,  and 
another  pair  at  the  bottom  where  the 
south  faces  the  north  pole.  The  coils  are 
carried  round,  their  axis  being  always 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  rotation,  npon  a 
disk ;  thei-e  being  two  seta  of  ctuls  on 
opposite  faces  of  two  disks  of  iron  set 
back  to  back.  They  ai'e  united  precisely 
as  in  Kiaudet's  dynamo,  and  each  disk 
bos  its  own  collector.  Each  bar  of  the 
collector  is,  moreover,  connected,  as  in 
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DvNAMOs  or  THE  Second  Cl&bs. 
^  I  now  pass  on  to  dynamos  of  the  second 
class,  in  which  coils  are  carried  round  to 
difierent  parts  of  a  magnetic  field,  whose 
intensity  differs  in  different  regions,  or 
one,  in  different  parts  of  which  the  lines 
of  force  mil  in  opposite  directions.  Fig. 
13  of  my  first  lectui'e  illustrated  this 
priDciple ;  and  we  shall  now  consider  how 
it  is  carried  out  in  pmctica  In  the  early 
machine  of  Pixii  a  single  pair  of  coils 
was  mounted  so  as  to  x^ass  in  this  fashion 
through  parts  of  the  field  where  the 
magnetic  induction  was  oppositely  direct- 
ed. Such  a  machine,  therefore,  gives 
alternate  cun-ents,  unless  a.  commutator 
be  affixed  to  the  rotating  axis.  Niaudet's 
dynamo,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
compound  Pixii  mcahine,  having  the 
separate  armature  coils  united  as  those  of 
Gramme  and  Siemens  into  one  contimious 

*  Tbif  beautiful  experiment  was  flnt  Bhoim  me  bi 
Mr.  P.  Allen.  *>bo  klndlf  fitted  up  tbe  little  Brusl 
dyoamo  with  tbe  elitbt  collars  for  tbts  occulon. 


the  dynamos  of  Fadnotti,  Gramme, 
Siemens,  &c.,  with  the  end  of  one  coil, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  next.  In  fact, 
tbe  Wallace-Farmer  machine  is  merelv  a 
double  Niandet  dynamo  with  the  cylindri- 
cal collectors.  There  is  a  serious  ob- 
jection to  the  employment  of  solid  iron 
ilisks  such  as  these.  In  a  very  shorttime 
they  grow  hot  from  the  eddying  Foncault 
currents  engendered  in  them  as  they 
rotate.  This  waste  reduces  the  efficiency 
of  the  dynamo.  In  the  dynamo  of  Hop- 
kinson  and  Mnirhead,  the  disk  armature 
takes  a  more  reasonable  shape.  Instead 
of  a  sohd  disk  of  iron  to  support  the 
coils,  there  is  a  disk  built  up  of  a  thin 
iron  strip  wound  spirally  round  a  wooden 
center.  The  coils,  of  approximately 
quadrangular  shape,  and  ^t  form,  are 
wound  upon  the  sides  of  this  compound 
disk.  The  dynamo  of  Ball  (the  so-called 
I  "  Arago-disk  "  machine)  is  similar  in  many 
j  respects,  but  has  no  iron  cores  to  the 
:  armature  coils. 
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But  by  far  tlie  mnxt  important  of  the 
dynamOB  of  tbie  Reoond  cIubr  are  tbose 
usually  known  as  oUfmate-rvrrent  ma- 
chines. This  type  of  dynamo  was  origin- 
ally created  by  Wilde,  in  1867.  The  field 
nugnetB.  consist  of  two  crowns  of  fixed 
COilB,  with  ii-OQ  cores,  arranged  so  that 
their  free  poles  are  opposite  to  one  an- 
other, with  a  space  between  tbem  snf- 
ficeotly  wide  to  admit  the  armature.  The 
poles  taken  in  order  ronnd  each  crown 
are  nltemately  of  north  and  south 
polarity,  and  opposite  a  north  pole  of  one 
crown  faces  a  south  pole  of  the  other 
crown.  This  description  will  apply  to 
the  magnets  of  the  alternate  cnrrent 
machines  of  Wilde  and  Siemens,  to  the 
so-called  Ferranti  machine,  and,  with 
certain  reservations,  to  the  machines  of 
Lachansee  and  of  Gordon.  The  armatures 
in  almost  all  machines  of   this  type  con- 
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eiste  of  a  disk,  bearing  at  its  periphery 
a  nnmber  of  coils,  whose  axes  are 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  rotfition.  Tlie 
principle  will  be  best  undei-etood 
reference  to  Fig.  38,  which  gives  a  general 
view  of  the  arrangement.  Since  the  lines 
of  force  run  in  opposite  directions  be- 
tween the  fixed  coils,  which  are  ultemately 
S — N,  N — S,  as  described  above,  the  mov- 
ing coils  will  necessarily  be  traversed  by 
altematinf;  corrents;  andasthe  alternate 
coIIb  of  the  armature  will  be  traversed  by 
carrents  in  opposite  senses,  it  is  needful 


to  connect  them  up,  as  shown  in  the 
figure,  so  that  they  shall  not  oppose  one 
another's  uction. 

In  Wilde's  dynamo,  the  armatiue  coils 
lutve  iron  cores,  and  the  machine  is  pro- 
vided with  a  commutator  on  the  same 
principle  as  that  used  by  Jacobi  in  his 
famous  motor  of  1S38.  consisting  of  two 
metal  cylinders,  cut  like  crown  wheels, 
having  the  teeth  of  one  projecting 
between  those  of  the  other,  so  that  the 
brushes  make  contact  against  them 
alternately  as  they  rotate.  The  brushes 
are,  of  coiirse,  fixed,  so  that  they  do  not 
both  touch  the  same  part.  This  com- 
mutator Wilde  usually  applied  to  a  few, 
or  only  one,  of  the  rotating  coils,  and 
utilized  the  current  thus  obtained  to 
magnetize  the  field-magnets.  The  main 
current  was  not  so  commuted,  but  was 
led  away  from  a  simple  collector,  con- 
sisting of  two  rings  connected  to  the  two 
ends  of  the  armature  circuit,  each  being 
pressed  by  one  brush. 

Siemens  prefers  to  use  a  separate  direct 
current  machine  to  excite  the  field-mag- 
nets of  alternate-current  dynamo.  £i 
the  armature  of  the  latter  the  coils 
are  wound  usually  without  iron,  upon 
wooden  cores.  In  some  forms  of 
the  machine,  the  individual  coils  are  en- 
closed between  perforated  disks  of  thin 
German- silver.  When  currents  of  great 
strength  Eire  required,  but  not  of  great 
electromotive  force,  the  coils  Eire  coupled 
up  in  parallel  arc,  instead  of  being  united 
in  series. 

In  a  dynamo  by  Lachausee,  which  very 
strikingly  resembles  the  preceding  one, 
there  is  iron  in  the  coi-es  of  the  rotating 
coils.  But  the  main  difference  is  that  the 
rotating  coils  are  the  field  magnets,  ex- 
cited by  a  separate  Gramme  dynamo, 
whilst  the  coila,  which  are  fixed  in  two 
crowns  on  either  side,  act  as  armature 
eoile  in  which  currents  are  induced. 

Gordon's  dynamo,  the  largest  yet  con- 
stmcted,  is  constructed  on  the  same  lines 
I  as  the  Lachaussee  machine  ;  but  with 
many  important  improvements.  In  the 
first  place,  there  are  twice  as  many  coils 
in  the  fixed  armatures  as  in  the  rotating 
magnets,'  there  being  32  on  each  side  of 
the  rotating  disk,  or,  in  all,  64  moving 
coils  :  while  there  are  64  on  each  of 
the  fixed  circles,  or  128  stationary  coils 
in  all.  The  latter  are  of  an  elongated 
shape,  wound  apon  a  bit  of  iron  boiler- 
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plate,  bent  up  to  an  acute  V  form,  with 
checks  of  perforated  German  silver  as 
flangeB.  'rhe  object  of  thus  arranging 
the  ooilft,  80  that  the  moving  onea  shall 
have  twice  the  angnlar  breadth  of  the 
fixed  ones,  ia  to  prevent  adjacent  coils  of 
the  fixed  series  from  acting  detrimentally, 
by  indnction,  apon  one  another.  The 
aftemate  coils  of  the  fixed  series  are 
imited  together  in  parallel  arcs,  so  that 
there  are  two  distinct  circaits,  in  either 
or  both  of  which  lamps  can  be  placed  ; 
or  they  can  be  coupled  np  together. 
Great  care  appears  to  have  been  taken, 
in  the  construction  of  this  large  machine, 
to  guard  against  the  appearance  of 
Foucaolt  currents,  by  arranging  the 
cores,  frames,  and  coils,  so  that  all  metal 
parts  of  any  size  shall  be  eht,  or  other- 
wise structurally  divided  at  right-angles 
to  the  directioL  of  the  induced  electro- 
motive forces. 

Flfr.  39. 


7et  another  alfcemate-current  dynamo, 
identical  in  many  respecte  vrith  the 
Siemens  alternate-current  dynsmo,  has 
lately  been  brought  out,  under  the  name 
of  the  Ferranti  machine.  As  in  the  ma- 
chines of  Wilde  and  Siemens,  the  electro- 
magnets form  two  crowns  with  opposing 
poles.  The  point  of  difference  is  the 
armature,  which,  like  that  of  Siemens, 
has  no  iron  cores  in  his  coils ;  but  which, 
unlike  that  of  Siemens,  is  not  made  up  of 
coils  wound  round  cores,  but  consists  of 
zigzags  of  strip  copper  folded  upon  one 
another.  There  are  eight  loops  in  the 
zigzag  (as  shown  in  Fig.  39,)  which 
deplete  half  only  of  the  arrangement,  and 
on  each  side  are  sixteen  magnet  poles ;  so 
that,  as  in  Gordon's  dynamo,  the  moving 
parts  are  twice  the  angnlar  breadth  of  the 
fixed  parte. 


The  advantage  of  the  armature  of  zig- 
zag copper  lies  in  ite  simplicity  of  cKm- 
struction.  Sir  W.  Thomson,  who  is  the 
real  inventor  of  this  armature,  proposed 
originally  that  the  copper  strips  should 
be  wound  between  projecting  teeth  on  a 
wooden  wheel,  as  indicated  Fig.  10,  in 
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which  is  taken  from  the  drawings  of  his 
British  patent  of  December,  1881.  He 
also  proposed  to  use  as  field-magnete  a 
form  of  electro-magnet  of  the  kind  kuowa 
as  Roberts,  and  also  used  bv  Joule,  in 
which  the  wires  that  bring  the  exciting 
current  are  passed  np  and  down,  in  a  zig- 
zag form  between  iron  blocks  projecting 

Fig'  41- 
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from  an  iron  frame.  Fig.  41  shows  the 
form,  as  indicated  in  the  specification, 
the  conducting  strips  being  wound  roanii 
between  wrought-iron  projections  screwed 
to  a  cast-iron  frame.  lamnotawate  that 
this  particular  suggestion  hae  been 
adopted  ae  yet  in  practice, 

Much  more  might  be  said  concerning 
the  two  machines  last  described— the 
Gordon  and  the  ThtHnson  dynamos — bat 
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time  does  not  permit  me  to  dwell  longer ! 
upon  them.  And,  indeed,  I  am  not  at  all ' 
convinced  that  this  type  of  machine, , 
tbougb  at  present  it  appears  to  be  the  i 
fashionable  one,  is  deeUned  to  prove  of 
Buch  ver;  great  valae,  simply  because  I 
donbt  wbe^er  any  dynamo  that  yields 
alternate  currents  can  compete  with  con- 
tinuons-current  machines.  For  the  par- 
poses  of  a  general  system  of  distribution, 
where  more  than  one  dynamo  must  be 
available,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  motors,  alternate-current  ma- 
chines ari  quite  out  of  the  question.  I 
will  not  therefore  dwell  longer  upon 
them,  than  merely  to  remark  that,  be- 
sides the  disk  armatures  now  described, 
pole  armatures   have  been  employed  in 

Fig.  42. 


in  Fig.  42,  in  diagram.  I  have  noticed, 
en  pasaanl,  several  points  in  this  ma- 
chine— the  form  of  its  field-magneifi  and 
iheii  coils,  the  internal  electro-magnets, 
etc.  The  armature  is  a  hollow  cylinder, 
S  8,  made  up  of  parallel  copper  bars,  ar- 
ranged like  the  bars  of  a  mouse-mill 
(whence  the  name  of  the  machine).  These 
bars  are  insulated  from  each  other,  but 
are  connected  all  together  at  one  end.  At 
the  other  they  serve  as  collector-bars,  and 
deliver  up  the  currents  generated  in  them 
to  the  '^  brushes,"  which  here  ore  rotating 
disks  of  springy  copper  shown  as  dotted 
circles  at  C  G  in  the  figure.  As  the  arma- 
ture is  a  hollow  barrel,  with  fised  electro- 
I  magnets  wit  jin,  it  cannot  be  rotated  on  a 
I  spindle,  but  rons  on  friction  rollers, 
I A  A',  by  one  or  more  of  which  it  is  driven . 

I  Dynauos  or  THE  Thibd  Class. 

I  I  now  come  to  the  third  class  of  dyna- 
I  moB — those  in  which  rotation  of  a  con- 
ductor effects   a  continuous   increase  in 
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alternate-current  machines  by  Qramme, 
Jablocbkof^  and  by  Lontin.  Hefner 
Alteueck  has  gone  a  stage  further,  and, 
by  the  device  of  employing  a  disk  arma- 
tore  in  which  the  number  of  coils  differed 
by  two,  or  some  other  even  number,  from 
those  of  the  field,  and  by  the  employment 
of  a  multiple-bar  collected  with  compli- 
cated cross  connections,  has  succeeded  in 
converting  this  type  of  dynamo  into  a 
continuouft-cnrrent  machine. 

Thousoh's  "  Mouse-hill  "  DmAua 

One  other  dynamo,  not  belonging  to 

the  type  I  have  been  dealing  with,  is 

■worthy    of    mendon.    This    is  Sir    W, 

Thomson's  "  mouse-mill "  dynamo,  shown 

Vol.  XXYin— No.  4—20. 


I  the  number  of  lines  of  force  cut  by 
!  the  device  of  arranging  one  part  of  the 
'.  conductor  to  slide  on  or  round  the  mag- 
j  n«t-  , 

The  earliest  machine  which  has  any 
right  to  be  called  a  dynamo  wag,  in  fact, 
of  this  class.  Barlow  and  Sturgeon  had 
shown  that  a  copper  disk,  placed  between 
the  poles  of  a  magnet,  Fig.  43  rotates  in 
the  magnetic  field  when  traversed  by  an 
electric  current  from  its  axis  to  its  per- 
iphery, where  there  is  a  sliding  contact. 
Faraday,  in  1831,  showed  that  by  rotat- 
ing a  emiilar  disk  mechanically  between 
the  poles  of  a  magnet  continuous  cur- 
rents were  obtained.  These  be  drew  off 
by  collecting  springs  of  copper  or  lead, 
one  of  which  touched  the  axis  (see  Fig. 
44),  whilst  the  other  pressed  against  the 
amalgamated  periphery.  He  was  thus 
"able  to  construct  a  new  electrical  ma- 
chine."" 


"  Eitperl mental  Reaearchee,"  |  88 
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"Here,  therefore,  was  demcnatrated 
the  production  of  a  permanent  {i.  e.  con- 
tinnons)  cxirrent  of  electricity  by  ordinary 
magnets."  But  Faraday  did  not  stop 
abort  with  ordinary  magaete ;  he  went  on 
to  employ  the  principle  of  separate  es- 
citemeot  of  his  field-magnets.  ''These 
effects  were  also  obtained  from  electro- 
magnetic poUi,  resulting  from  the  use 
of  copper  hetices  or  spirals,  either 
alone  or  with  iron  cores.  The  directions 
of  the  motions  wei-e  precisely  the  same , 
but  the  action  was  much  greater  when 
the  iron  cores  were  used,  than  without."" 
The  invention  of  the  dynamo  dates, 
therefore,  from  1831,  and  Faraday  was  ite 
inTentor,  though  he  loft  to  others  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  his  splendid  discovery.^ 
Such  a  machine,  however,  is  impractica- 
ble, for  several  reasons ;  the  peripheral 
friction  is  inadmissible  on  any  but  a 
snuUl  scale ;  moreover,  the  disposition  of 
the     field-magnets    necessarily     evokes 

Fie-  **■ 


FABADAYS   DISK   DYNAMO. 

wasteful  eddy-currents  in  the  disk,  which, 
even  if  slit  radially,  would  not  be  an  ap- 
propriate form  of  armature  for  such  alim- 

ited  magnetic  field. 

Another  method  of  obtaining  a  con- 
tinuous cutting  of  the  lines  of  force,  is 
indicated  in  Fig.  45,  where  a  sliding  con- 
ductor travels  round  the  pole  of  a  mag- 
net. Faraday  even  generated  continuous 
currents  by  rotating  a  magnet  with  a 
sliding  connection  at  its  center,  from 
which  a  conductor  ran  round  outside, 
and  made  contact  with  the  end-pivots 
which  supported  the  magnet 

A  similar  arrangement  was  devised  by 

•  " Experimental  ReBeajcheB."  Sill. 

t^' HiyerlmentiU    Hesean'he»,"    %    158:  — "I  have 

dependent  DO  mafrneto-eTee- 


raou  and  new 

trio    IndnRtinn 


Mr.  S.  Al^d  Tarley,  aboat  the  year 
1 1862.  He  rotated  an  iron  magnet  in  a 
vertical  frame,  havinga  mercurial  connec- 
tion at  the  center.  The  current  which 
flowed  from  both  ends  of  the  magnet  to- 
ward the  center  was,  in  this  machine — 
which,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Varley,  I 
am  able  to  exhibit  to  you  to  night — 
made  to  return  to  the  machine,  and  to 
pass  through  coils  surrounding  the  poles 
of  the  rotating  magnet ;  thus  anticipat- 
ing the  self-ezciting  principle  of  later 
date.  Mr.  Varley  also  proposed  to  use 
an  external  electro-magnet  to  i' 
the  action. 

Fig.  «S. 


ROTATION    or    COSDOCTOR    ABOUT    POLE 
OF   UAONET. 

Quite  recently,  the  same  fundamental 
idea  has  been  worked  upon  by  Messrs. 
Siemens  and  Halske,  who  have  produced 
I  so-called  "unipolar"  machine.*  In  this 
emarkable  dynamo  there  are  two  cylin- 
iers  of  copper,  both  slit  longitudinaUy 
to  obvitate  eddy-currents,  each  of  which 
rotates  round  one  pole  of  a  U-shaped 
electro-magnet.  A  second  electro-mag- 
net, placed  between  the  rotating  cylin- 
ders, has*  protruding  pole-pieces  of  arch- 
ig  form,  which  embiace  the  cylinders 
bove  and  below.  Each  cylinder,  there- 
fore, rotates  between  an  internal  and  an 
external  pole  of   opposite  polarity,  and 


and  tbeir  fall  devela 

iMce  be  found  In  i...     . 

protoondly   prophetlo,   or    more    oharBotoriatloallj'  j 

pblloiophle,  tban  these  words,  with  whlcb  Faraday  i 


n  of  hia  rewarebes  f 


B  to  Ibe  Induotlan  of  onrranU  br  tite 

>i .« — >,  whlohWB  are  now 
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consequenUj  cuts  the  lines  of  force  con- 
tinaously  by  sliding  upon  the  internal 
pole,  'rhe  currents  from  this  machine 
are  of  very  great  strength,  but  of  only  a 
few  volts  of  electromotive  force.  To 
keep  down  the  resistance,  many  collect- 
ing brushes  press  on  each  end  of  each 
cylinder.  This  dynamo  is  actually  at 
work  for  electro-plating. 

The  only  other  dynamo  of  this  class, 
of  which  I  have  seen  any  published  no- 
tice, is  one  recently  patented  by  Mr.  E. 
li.  Voice,  in  which  a  coil  armature,  wound 
upon  an  iron  ring,  is  so  placed  that  the 
iron  ring  is  itself  one  pole  of  a  ma^et, 
a  projecting  pole-piece  from  the  other 
pole  being  fixed  near  it,  so  that  the  coils 
fixed  upon  one  pole  glide  round  and  cut 
the  lines  of  force  proceeding  from  the 
other  p:la  Whether  this  machine  will 
be  a  practical  one  remains  to  be  seen. 


We  are,  however,  far  from  having  ar- 
rived at  finality  in  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  dynamo-electric  machines.  All 
we  can  yet  say  is,  that  we  appear  to  be  ap- 
proaching the  time  when  practice  will  no 
longer  be  a  species  of  blundering  along 
into  success  or  failure.  For  every-day 
theory  is  more  brought  to  bear  in  prac- 
tice, and  will  soon  enable  us  to  predict 
with  certainty  beforehand  what  will  be 
the  merit  of  a  dynamo  of  any  particular 
design ;  and  even  to  say  not  only  what 
its  cost  will  be,  and  what  its  efficiency 
and  maximum  duty,  but  also  how  many 
volts  of  electromotive  force,  and  how 
many  amperes  of  current  it  will  put  at 
our  disposal  In  short,  the  application  of 
theory  in  the  manufacture  of  dynamos 
must  rapidly  lead  to  great  and  substan- 
tial improvements  in  the  dynamo  in 
practice. 
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From  "Nature." 


In  1861  an  Association  was  formed, 
under  the  auspices  of  Lieut. -General  von 
Baeyer,  having  for  its  object  the  meas- 
urement of  arcs  of  meridians,  and  par- 
allels, in  Europe.  Most  of  the  Conti- 
nental nations  joined  this  Association, 
and  have  carried  out  triangulations  and 
spirit  levellingsof  precision  to  further 
the  objects  in  view.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  Association  to  measure  an  arc  ex- 
tending from  Palermo  to  Levanger  in 
Norway,  which  will,  however,  probably 
be  extended  to  the  North  Cape.  The 
work  before  us  is  the  report  of  the  meas- 
urement of  two  base  lines,  and  of  their 
connection  with  the  Norwegian  tiiangula- 
tion  which  is  to  form  part  of  the  measure- 
ment of  the  above-mentioned  arc  It  was 
thought  in  1862  that  the  existing  Nor- 
wegian triangulation,  supplemented  and 
verified  by  some  new  work,  would  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Association; 
bat  it  was  found,  on  investigation,  that 
such  was  not  the  case,  and  moreover  that 
the  verifications  cotdd  not  be  carried 
oat,  because  the  old  trigonometrical  sta- 
tions could  not  be  refound  with  any  cer- 

*  Pablloattona  of  the  Norwegian  Committee  of  the 
Bim>peaii  Anoolatlon  for  the  Measarement  of  De- 
freei.  Oeodetlcal  Operations.  Pablished  In  Three 
Krts.    (Christiana,  U80  and  188S.) 


tainty.  It  was,  therefore,  decided  to 
commence  a  new  triangulation  extending 
in  a  chain  from  the  Swedish  frontier 
(south  of  Christiana),  where  the  chain  is 
connected  with  the  Swedish  triangular 
tion,  to  Levanger,  where  again  a  connec- 
tion is  to  be  made  with  another  portion 
of  the  Swedish  triangulation.  The  two 
base  lines  already  mentioned  ai'e  situated 
at  the  extremities  of  this  chain  of  tri- 
angles, one  at  Egeberg,  near  Christiana, 
and  the  other  at  Bindenleret,  near  Le- 
vanger ;  both  were  measured  dming  the 
summer  of  1864,  and  Part  I.  is  the  re- 
port of  these  measurements. 

The  base  measuring  apparatus  used  is 
similar  to  that  employed  by  Struve  for 
the  measurement  of  several  base  lines  in 
Russia ;  it  belongs  to  the  Swedish  Gov- 
ernment, and  was  used  for  the  measure- 
ment of  their  base  lines.  The  apparatus 
consists  of  four  cast-iron  tubes,  each  ap- 
proximately 2  toisesf  in  length:  One 
end  of  each  tube  is  fitted  with  a  small 
highly  polished  steel  stud,  and  the  other 
end  with  a  "contact  lever."  The  short 
arm  of  the  contact  lever  terminates  in  a 
steel  stud,  which  is  intended  to  press 

t  Atoise  Is  2.18151116  yards  as  determined  by  Col.  A. 
R.  Clarke,  C.B.,  R.E.,  F.R.S.,  Ac. 
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against  the  fixed  stud  of  the  adjoiniDg 
tube ;  the  long  arm  moves  on  a  scale.  A 
measuring  rod  capable  of  varying  its 
length  to  a  slight  extent  is  thus  obtained, 
and  this  alteration  in  length  can  be  meas- 
ured with  great  delicacy,  since  the  long 
arm  of  the  lever  greatly  exaggerates  it. 
This  arrangement  insures  that  the  press- 
ure between  the  rods  is  constant.  Each 
tube  is  provided  with  two  thermometers, 
the  bulbs  of  which  are  bent  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  the  stem,  and  are  ins^iied 
into  small  holes  in  the  tubes.  In  order 
to  protect  the  tubes  as  far  as  possible 
from  changes  of  temperature  they  are 
wrapped  round  with  several  thicknesses 
of  cloth,  and  are  further  inclosed  in  a 
wooden  box,  out  of  which  the  two  ends 
of  tube  just  project.  During  the  meas- 
urement of  a  base  line  each  rod  is  sup- 
ported on  two  trestles,  at  one-fourth  and 
three-fourths  of  its  length,  provided  with 
screw  arrangements  giving  slow  motions 
laterally  and  in  elevation.  The  rods  are 
not,  however,  accurately  levelled,  and  a 
correction  has  to  be  made  for  dislevel- 
ment.  To  measure  the  small  angle  of 
inclination  each  rod  is  fitted  with  a  very 
sensitive  level.  One  end  of  the  level 
works  on  tiiinnions,  the  other  is  con- 
nected to  a  micrometer  screw  by  means 
of  which  the  level  can  be  raised  or  low- 
ered. The  bed  of  the  level  is  attached 
to  the  top  of  the  box,  but  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  it  can  be  adjusted  truly  paraUel 
to  the  tube.  The  vsJue  of  each  microm- 
eter division  was  determined  by  means 
of  the  meridian  circle  in  the  observatory 
at  Christiana.  It  wDl  be  seen  from  the 
above  that,  as  the  measurement  of  a  base 
line  proceeds,  the  following  readings  are 
required  for  each  rod :  (1)  the  contact 
lever;  (2)  the  thermometers;  (3)  the 
micrometer  for  inclination.  These  read- 
ings were  taken  and  booked  independ- 
ently  by  two  observers.  Both  base  lines 
were  measured  twice,  once  in  each  di- 
rection. 

Before  and  after  the  measurement  of 
each  base  line  each  rod  was  compared 
with  a  standard  rod,  the  exact  length  of 
which  was  known,  namely : 

=1727.96641  (1  +  0.000011476 

(<-16°.26))  ±0.00058 

expressed  in  Paris  lines*  based  on  Bes- 

*  A  Paris  line  is  defined  by  1  Paris  Hne=f  ^  toise; 
henoel  Paris  line=0.08818  finiclish  inch. 


sel's  toise,  t  being  expressed  in  degrees 
Centigrade.  It  was  found  that  the  rods 
were  slightly  dimished  in  length  during 
the  measurement  of  a  base  line  (on  an 
average  0.005  lines)  owing  to  abrasion. 
An  allowance  was  made  for  this  diminu- 
tion in  length.  Ihe  apparatus  with 
which  these  comparisons  were  made  con- 
sists of  a  massive  cast-iron  beam,  turned 
up  at  both  ends,  and  carrying  two  sup- 
ports fitted  with  rollers  upon  which  the 
rod  to  be  measured  rests.  One  end  of 
this  beam  is  fitted  with  a  fixed  steel 
stud,  against  which  the  contact  lever  of 
the  rod  under  comparison  bears;  the 
other  end  carries  a  sliding  scale,  con- 
nected with  a  contact  lever,  and  read  by 
means  of  a  micrometer  microscope.  A 
set  of  readings  consisted  in  first  meas- 
uring the  standard  rod,  then  each  of  the 
four  measuring  rods  in  succession,  and 
lastly  the  standard  rod  again :  the  tem- 
perature of  each  rod  was  carefully  noted. 
For  a  complete  comparison  twelve  such 
sets  of  readings  were  taken. 

The  time  occupied  in  measuring  the 
Egeberg  base  was  18  days,  and  the  ob- 
servations for  each  measuring  rod  occu- 
pied 4  minutes ;  thd  Bindenleret  base 
was  measured  more  rapidly,  namely,  2^ 
minutes  per  rod,  due  to  the  site  being 
more  level. 

A  considerable  portion  of  Part  I.  is 
taken  up  in  considering  the  errors  to 
which  the  measurements  of  these  base 
lines  are  liable,  in  estimating  the  allow- 
ances to  be  made  to  correct  these  errors 
and  in  computing  the  probable  errors  of 
the  final  results.  These  errors  are  due  : 
(1)  to  errors  of  observation  in  the  actual 
measurement  of  the  base  lines;  (2)  to 
the  error  in  the  adopted  length  of  the 
measuring  rods. 

Firstly^  the  errors  to  which  the  actual 
measurement  of  a  base  line  is  liable  are 
as  follows : 

A  slight  uncertainty  attaches  to  the 
micrometer  readings  of  the  levels  meas- 
uring the  inclination  of  the  rods.  The 
probable  error  is  computed  to  be 

Egeberg  base ±0.350  lines 

Bindenleret  base ±0.183     ** 

The  errors  due  to  the  contact  levers 
are  next  considered.  It  is  shown  that 
the  error  caused  by  the  small  uncertain- 
ty in  the  value  of  a  degree  of  the  scale 
over  which   the  long  arm  of  the  lever 
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moves,  is  too  small  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, but  the  error  caused  by  uncer- 
tainties in  reading  the  scale  is  of  sensi- 
ble amount,  and  is  computed  to  be 

Egebarg  base ±0.015  lines 

Rindenleret  base ±0.014    " 

Further,  the  surface  of  the  steel  studs, 
at  the  end  of  the  rods,  is  a  por- 
tion of  a  sphere  whose  radius  is  consid- 
erably less  than  the  length  of  a  rod. 
Hence  an  error  will  occur  each  time  a 
contact  lever  does  not  touch  at  the  cen- 
ter of  the  stud,  that  is  if  it  makes  an  ec- 
centric contact,  and  although  every  care 
was  taken  to  obtain  accurate  contacts,  it 
is  considered  that  a  correction  of  the  fol- 
lowing amoimts  should  be  made — 

Egeberg  base —0.351  ±  0.175  lines 

Rindenleret  base . . .  -0.314  ±  0.157     " 

The  next  source  of  error  is  that  due 
to  errors  in  alignment,  these  errors  will 
always  be  negative,  and  are  due  to  the 
uncertainty  in  placing  the  rods  in  the 
line  given  by  the  directing  theodolite. 
This  error  is  computed  to  amount  to 

Egeberg  base. : — 0.294±0.101  lines. 

Rindenleret  base ...  —0.262  ±  0.090    " 

The  computed  variation  of  length  of 
the  rods  due  to  alterations  in  tempera- 
ture is  vitiated  by  several  errors.  In  the 
first  place,  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of 
ihe  rods,  as  determined  by  Prof.  Lind- 
hagen,  is  affected  by  the  small  uncer- 
tainty, 0.000000015.  Further,  the  cor- 
rection for  expansion  is  computed  on  the 
supposition  that  the  thermometers  do 
actually  indicate  the  mean  tempeifature 
of  the  rods  at  the  time  of  taking  the 
readings ;  but  this  is  an  assumption,  and 
in  fact  it  is  estimated  that  the  tempera- 
ture indicated  by  the  thermometers  is 
the  temperature  the  rod  had  20.0  ±5.9 
minutes  before  taking  the  reading.  This 
estimate  is  arrived  at  as  follows :  It  will 
be  remembered  that  each  base  line  was 
measured  twice ;  the  difference  between 
the  two  measurements  is  due  to  the  vari- 
ous errors  under  consideration,  and  its 
probable  value  can,  therefore,  be  com- 
puted ;  this  computed  value  will  contain 
as  an  unknown,  the  time  of  which  an  es- 
timate is  required.  Hence,  by  equating 
the  computed  difference  to  the  actual  dif- 
ference the  time  can  be    found.    The 


total  error  in  the  allowance  made  for  ex- 
pansion is  found  to  be 

Egeberg  base ±  0.085  4-  0.526  A 

Rindeleret  base ±0.071  +  0.260  A 

where  A  =20.  ±  5.9  minutes. 

8econdlyy  the  errors  due  to  the  uncer- 
tainty in  the  accepted  length  of  the  rods 
are  considered  under  four  heads,  name- 
ly: (1)  the  error  in  the  length  of  the 
standard  rod ;  (2)  the  error  due  to  the 
bending  of  the  beam  of  the  comparing 
apparatus  (some  experiments  were  made 
to  obtain  data  for  the  calculation  of  this 
error);  (3)  the  error  in  comparing  the 
rods  with  the  standard ;  (4)  the  error 
due  to  the  assumption  that  the  diminu- 
tion in  length  of  the  rods  by  abrasion  is 
proportional  to  the  length  of  time  in  use. 
The  probable  error  of  the  accepted 
length  of  a  rod  during  the  measurement 
of  the  Egeberg  base  is  computed  to  be 
±  0.00081  lines,  and  during  the  measure- 
ment of  the  Rindenleret  base  ±  0.00071 
lines. 

Finally,  the  base  lines  had  to  be  re- 
duced to  the  sea-level ;  data  had  been  ob- 
tained for  this  purpose  by  means  of 
spirit-levelUng  operations.  The  reduc- 
tion in  the  length  of  the  base  lines  due 
to  this  cause  is 

Egeberg  base  —33.89    lines 

Rindenleret  base. -  0.852    '' 

Applying  all  these  various  corrections 
to  the  measured  lengths  of  the  base  lines 
the  final  results  are  as  follows : 

Egeberg  base 2025.28316  toises, 

with  a  probable  error  of  ±0.00120,  or 

i;57-J^000  ^^  '^  ^""^• 

Rindenleret  base 1806.3177  toises, 

with  a  probable  error  of  ±0.00120,  or 
j^^^  of  its  length. 

This  is  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  as 
compared  with  older  base  lines  (as  for 
instance  several  base  lines  measured  in 
France  between  1798  and  1828,  of  which 

the  probable  errors  are^     ^^  j  ;   but 

this  accuraccy  has  frequently  been  at- 
tained of  late  years,  and  even  surpassed, 
as,  for  instance,  the  base  line  of  Madrid* 
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ejo8,  measured  by   General  Ibanez,  in 

1858,  with  a  probable  error  of  ^  ,,.,  , ,^ 

OjobOjoUO' 

Part  II.  is  the  account  of  the  connec- 
tion of  the  Egeberg  base  with  the  side 
Toass-Kolsaas,  and  Part  III.  that  of  the 
connection  of  the  Bindenleret  base  with 
the  side  Stokvola-Haarskallen  of  the 
principal  tnangulation.  The  observa- 
tions were  made  during  1864-66,  but 
owing  to  an  error  at  one  of  the  stations, 
due  to  the  bisection  of  a  wrong  object, 
farther  observations  were  made  at  that 
station  in  1877.  The  connection  in  each 
case  is  very  complete,  and  the  work  is 
well  tied  in.  The  centers  of  the  trigono- 
metrical stations  were  very  carefully  de- 
fined by  letting  an  iron  bolt  into  the 
rock,  or,  into  a  large  block  of  stone ;  the 
center  of  the  face  of  this  bolt,  marked  by 
a  small  hole,  was  the  trigonometrical  sta- 
tion. The  signals,  to  which  the  observa- 
tions were  taken,  consisted  of  an  upright 
beam,  to  which  was  attached  one  or  two 
boards  about  0.75m.  square,  which  were 
painted  white  or  black,  and  occasionally 
a  vertical  stripe  0.11m.  broad  was  painted 
on  the  center  of  the  board.  At  several 
of  the  stations  the  theodoUte  could  be 
placed  beneath  the  signal,  and  at  such  sta- 
tions the  signal  was  placed  over  the  bolt, 
but  in  several  cases,  owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  or  other  causes,  the  trig- 
onometrical station  had  to  be  placed  at 
.some  distance  from  the  signal,  in  one 
case  as  much  as  54  Norwegian  feet.  In 
such  cases  the  corrections  to  be  applied 
to  the  observations  were  obtained  by 
measuring  a  short  base  line,  one  end  of 
which  was  the  trigonometrical  station, 
and  the  direction  nearly  at  right  angles 
to  the  line  joining  the  station  and  the 
signal.  Observations  were  taken  from 
the  ends  of  this  base  to  the  various 
points  on  the  signal,  which  were  bisected 
from  the  other  stations,  and  these,  to- 
gether with  the  observed  bearings  to  and 
from  the  other  stations,  enabled  the 
necessary  corrections  to  be  mada  The  ' 
greatest  correction  thus  required  was 
10'  37^'  .34.  But  even  at  stations  where 
the  theodolite  was  placed  beneath  the 
signal,  corrections  were  required  to  re- 
duce the  observations  to  the  trigono- 
metrical station,  because  different  points ' 
on  the  signal  were  observed  from  the  | 
other  stations,  and  these  points  were  not ' 


vertically  over  the  bolt.  In  these  cases 
the  corrections  were  computed  in  the 
following  manner:  A  piece  of  paper, 
mounted  on  a  board,  wad  placed  horizon- 
tally on  the  ground  over  the  center  of 
the  station,  and  this  center  marked  on  it 
Then,  by  means  of  a  small  theodolite, 
the  "  traces  "  of  the  vertical  planes  pass- 
ing through  the  various  points  observed 
to,  were  marked  in  pencil  on  the  paper. 
The  theodolite  was  now  shifted,  and  the 
corresponding  traces  marked  as  before ; 
the  intersections  of  these  traces  save  a 
series  of  points  vertically  beneaui  the 
points  on  the  signal  to  which  observa- 
tions had  been  made.  From  these 
points,  the  corresponding  bearings  to 
the  various  stations  were  plotted  on  the 
paper;  and,  lastiy,  perpendiculars  were 
dropped,  from  the  point  representing  the 
center  of  the  station,  on  to  these  bear- 
ings ;  the  length  of  any  one  of  these  per- 
pendiculars divided  by  the  approximate 
distance  to  the  corresponding  station  is 
the  tangent  of  the  correction  to  be  ap* 
plied. 

Two  instruments  were  used  for  meas- 
uring the  angles  ;  a  10  '  universal  instru- 
ment by  Olsen,  read  by  two  micrometer 
microscopes,  and  a  12"  theodolite  by 
Reichenback,  read  by  four  verniers.  The 
errors  of  graduation  of  these  instru- 
ments were  investigated,  and  are  given 
in  a  tabular  form  in  Part  II.  Although, 
owing  to  the  numerous  observations 
taken  to  each  object  starting  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  horizontal  limb,  the 
errors  of  graduation  must  have  been 
eliminated  to  a  very  large  extent,  yet  it 
was  thought  advisable  to  apply  these 
corrections  to  the  observations,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the 
bearings  of  each  station.  The  errors  of 
the  micrometer  microscopes  are  also 
given  in  a  table.  The  10"  instmm^it 
was  used  at  all,  the  12"  theodolite  ap- 
pears to  have  only  been  used  at  two  sto- 
tions.  A  third  instrument,  a  10"  uni- 
versal instrument  by  Breithaupt  &  Sons, 
was  used  for  the  observations  of  1877. 

When  observing,  the  instrument  waa 
first  set  at  0^,  and  a  round  of  angles 
taken ;  the  telescope  was  then  revensed 
and  the  round  taken  again.  The  instru- 
ment was  then  set  at  15^  in  the  case  of 
the  triacgulation  connecting  the  Ege- 
berg base,  and  at  20*"  (nearly)  in  tiie  case 
of  the  Bindenleret    base    tiiangulation^ 
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and  two  rounds  taken  as  before.  The 
instmment  was  then  again  moved  on  15° 
and  20®  respectively,  and  so  on.  Thus 
in  the  first  case  forty-eight,  and  in  the 
second  thirty-six  observations  were  taken 
to  each  station.  In  some  few  instances 
even  a  greater  number  were  taken.  The 
actual  observations  are  not  given  in  the 
Beport,  only  the  mean  of  four  observa- 
tions—two taken  in  the  same  position 
of  the  horizontal  limb,  and  two  in  that 
position  increased  by  180°.  The  time 
occupied  at  each  station  averages  four 
days ;  some  stations  were  completed  in 
two  days. 

The  observations  were  compensated 
by  the  method  enjoined  by  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Measurement  of  Degrees  in 
Europe,  namely,  Bessel's  method.  'I'he 
observed  angles  at  each  station  are  first 
compensated  amongst  themselves.  A 
correction  is  then  applied  to  each  angle 


thus  found,  subject  to  the  condition  that 
the  sum  of  the  squares  of  these  corrections 
for  the  whole  triangulation  is  a  minimum, 
and  subject  further  to  the  geometrical 
conditions  that  the  siun  of  the  three  angles 
of  a  triangle=180  + spherical  excess,  and 
that  the  length  of  any  side  is  the  s^me 
by  whatever  route  it  is  calculated.  The 
necessary  calculations  are  very  laborious, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Bindenleret  base 
require  the  solution  of  simultaneous 
equations  containing  seventy-six  un- 
knowns. It  is  very  questionable  whether 
the  result  repays  this  labor ;  the  method 
of  compensation  adopted  for  the  Ord- 
nance Survey,  although  perhaps  not  so 
rigid,  compares  favorably  in  this  respect. 
The  calculations  for  compensation  are 
given  very  fully  in  the  Beport. 

The  Beport  is  accompanied  by  plates 
showing  the  base  measuring  apparatus 
and  the  connecting  triangulations. 
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Thb  city  of  Buffalo  has  now  in  use 
three  Worthington  compound  pumping 
engines,  one  of  ten  million  gallons  capac- 
ity, and  two  of  fifteen  million  gallons  ca- 
pacity each ;  the  engine  under  considera- 
tion is  one  of  the  latter,  and  the  only  one 
of  the  three  which  was  contracted  for 
under  a  '^  duty  "  guarantee. 

The  new  fifteen  million  Worthington 
engine  for  the  City  of  Buffalo  is  one  of 
the  largest  of  this  type  ever  built,  and  is 
a  splendid  specimen  of  symmetry  in  de- 
sign and  excellence  of  finish.  VVhatever 
may  be  the  fatdt  of  the  engine  in  point  of 
economy,  it  certainly  fails  not  for  lack  of 
good  materials  and  accurate  workmanship. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  Worthing- 
ton pumping  engine  had  no  successful 
rival  for  the  purposes  of  a  public  water 
supply.  It  seems,  however,  from  recent 
developments  that  this  type  of  engine — L 
6.,  the  direct  acting — ^must  in  the  future 
hope  to  enjoy  no  better  than  a  second- 
rate  rejputation.  The  excellent  annual 
**  duty '  records  of  the  compound,  rotative 
pumping  engines  at  Lowell,  Lynn,  Law- 
rence, Pawtucket,  Providence  (Putacon- 
sett  Station),  Memphis,  Milwaukee,  Chi- 


cago (West  Side),  and  Trenton,  N.  J.,  as 
well  as  the  exalted  "duties"  obtained 
upon  contract  trials  of  the  Leavitt  com- 
pound, rotative  beam  engines  at  Lynn 
and  Lawrence ;  of  the  Corliss  compound, 
rotative  beam  or  lever  engines  at  Paw- 
tucket and  Providence :  of  the  Qnintard 
compound,  rotative  beam  engines  at  Chi- 
cago ;  of  the  Gaskill  compound,  rotative 
engines  at  MemphiR;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  of  the  Gaskell  compound,  rotative 
beam  or  lever  engine  at  Saratoga,  prove 
more  completely  and  more  eloquently 
than  any  argument  of  words  iha,t  the 
direct-acting  pumping  engine  for  public 
water  supply  (excepting  upon  a  very  small 
scale)  cannot  hope  to  compete  for  ''duty" 
contracts  in  the  future. 

By  this  it  is  not  meant  that  direct-act- 
ing pumping  engines,  even  for  a  large 
supply,  may  not  be  built  and  used  for 
years  to  come;  but  in  every  instance 
where  an  otherwise  excellent  performance 
must  be  coupled  with  a  ''  high  duty,*'  the 
direct-acting  engine  cannot  and  will  not 
attempt  to  compete. 

The  writer  (during  the  contract  trials  at 
Buffalo)  was  informed  by  the  contractors' 
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representative,  and  fully  believes,  that  this  i  the  low  pressure  cylinders  are  steam-jack- 
engine  was  in  all  respects  equal  to  the  i  eted,  the  condensation  being  tropped 
best  of  Mr.Worthington's  build,  and  that  from  the  jackets  into  a  collecting  well, 
the  performance  of  this  engine  is  a  fair  into  which  the  overflow  from  the  oon- 
reflex  of  the  possibilities  of  the  type,  can-  denser  is  also  delivered,  and  from  which 
not  be  successfully  gainsaid.  ,  the  feed  for  the  boilers  is  pumped. 

The  Worthington  pumping  engine  for  **  An  independent  steam  pump  taking 
the  city  of  Buffalo  was  contracted  for  a  steam  from  the  main  pipe  in  engine  room 
daily  delivery  (capacity)  of  15,000,000  U.  supplies  the  feed  water  to  the  boilers. 
S.  standard  gallons,  and  a  "  duty  "  under  *'  The  boilers,  two  in  number,  fumish- 
conditions  decidedly  favorable  to  the  en-  ing  steam  to  the  engine  are  of  the  marine 
gine  of  "  seventy  millions."  \  fire-box  pattern,  with  two  furnaces  to  each. 

How  well  the  engine  comphed  with  "  The  total  heating  sm'face  of  both 
these  guarantees  is  fully  shown  by  the  boilers  is  approximately  350u  sq.  ft,  and 
following  extract  from  the  writer's  report  the  total  grate  surface  87  sq.  ft.,  pre- 
to  the  Water  Commissioners :  !  senting  a  ratio  of  heating  to  grate  surface 

"  The  contractors'  detailed  specification  ,  of  40.23. 
provides  that  the  engine  shall  be  a  first- 1  '*  The  coal  burned  was  Lehigh,  of  very 
class  expanding  and  condensing  engine,  i  inferior  quality,  judp^iig  from  the  per- 
with  four  steam  cylinders  of  the  following '  centage  of  refuse  weighed  back  at  the  end 
dimensions :  High  pressure  cylinders,  38  of  duty  trial.  The  boilers  proved  inad- 
in.  diameter ;  expanding  cylinder,  66  in.  |  equate  to  the  demands  of  the  engine  dur- 
diameter ;  length  of  stroke,  4  ft,  con- 1  ing  the  capacity  trial,  it  being  found  im- 
nected  to  pumps  with  double-acting  1  possible  to  maintain  the  contract  steam 
plungers  38  in.  diameter,  and  4  ft.  stroke,  pressure  of  60  pounds  whilst  pumping  at 
capable  of  raising  15,000,000  U.  S.  stand- 1  the  rate  of  15,000,000  gallons  per  cUem 
ard  gallons  in  twenty-four  hours  against  a  against  the  contract  pressure  upon  pmnp 
pressure  of  70  pounds  per  square  inch  gauge  of  70  pounds, 
when  working  at  a  piston  speed  of  not '  ^^In  making  the  capacity  trial  it  was 
more  than  110  ft.  per  minute,  and  to  decided  to  maintain  the  contract  water 
pump  against  above  pressure  either  di-  pressure,  and  maintain,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
recUy  through  the  mains  or  into  the  sible,  with  the  boiler  power  at  command, 
reservoir  as  required.  i  the  contract  steam  pressure  and  corre- 

'*  The  contract  provides  that  the  "  duty"  i  sponding  piston  speed  of  engine.  That 
of  said  engine  shall  be  seventy  million !  is,  it  was  deemed  advisable  rather  to 
pounds  of  water  raised  one  foot  high  with  comply  with  the  maximum  water  pressure 
the  consumption  of  one  hun,dred  pounds  called  for  with  a  reduced  delivery  by  the 
of  coal,  the  calculation  of  duty  to  be  based  pumps  than  with  the  contract  delivery  of 
upon  an  evaporation  by  the  boilers  of  ten  '  water.  The  latter  being  amply  provided 
pounds  of  water  for  every  pound  of  fuel !  for  by  the  dimensions  of  pumps  within 
consumed. 

"The  engine  is  of  the  well-known 
Worthington  duplex  direct-acting  type, 
and  varies  in  no  material  respect  from 


the  contract  piston  speed. 

"In  the  following  table  I  have  repro- 
duced the  principal  dimensions  of  engines 
and  pumps,  the  pump  measurement  be- 

many  which  have  preceded  it  from  the  ing  made  by  the  writer  in  behalf  of  the 

s  ime  builder,  excepting  in  the  addition  to  Water  Commissioners,  and  by  Mr.  D.  H. 

the  high  pressure  cylinders  of    cut-off  Johnston  for  the  contractor,  at  the  pump 

valves  of  the  Corliss  form,  but  worked  by 

positive  connections    from    the    rocker 

shafts. 

The  time  of  closing  these  valves  is 


house,  a  few  hours  previous  to  the  trial 
for  capacity : 

Engine  and  Pump  Dimenbioks. 

variable  by  hand,  and  they  ai-e  designed  j  jj  p  ^.^.u^^^^rs  diam.  (taken  from  con- 

to  assist  the  cushion  valves  on  the  low  i  tract) 88    in. 

pressure  cylinder  in  controlling  the  mo- 1     "    pision  rods  (single)  diam.  (meas- 

tion   of  the   piston  toward   the   end  of'      ^   ured)... .....     ••••.••  4.5 

stroke,  for  which  purpose  they  seem  well  |  ^'  ^'  ^^^°t?.'!    T.'  .^!'!^".  T  ^^"l  M 
adapted.                                                                   ««    pi&ton  rods  (double)  diam.  (meas- 
'*  The  steam  cylinders  and  the  heads  of  urcd) 4 


<< 
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Engine  No.  1  contact  stroke. . .  49.875         in. 
No.  2        "  '*     ...  49.8125 

No.  1  plunger  diam 38. 1212 

No.  2        •*        *'    38.1('14 

Plunger  rods  diam 5.  " 

"         engine   No.  1,  mean 

area 1181.5461  sq.  in. 

No  2,       "     1130.8808      " 

'*         mean  area  both 1139.9535      '* 

**  rings  width  bearing 

surface 16.  in. 

Data  from  the  Contract. 

Maximum  piston  speed  per  tninute. . .  110     ft. 

Steam  presure  by  engine  guage 60  pds. 

Water         "        pump      *'     70    " 

"The  test  for  capacity  involved  an 
d^itnal  measurement  of  the  water  deliv- 
ered by  the  pumps,  for  which  two  feas- 
ible methods  offered.  The  first  by  low- 
ering the  level  of  Prospect  reservoir, 
closing  all  outlets  and  pumping  in  a 
known  volume  of  water,  against  an  arti- 
ficial head  of  70  pounds  on  pump  gauge, 
produced  by  throttling  with  a  36-in.  stop 
valve  in  the  discharge  main;  and  the 
second  by  making  a  special  connection 
with  the  force  main  at  a  point  three  miles 
from  the  pump  house,  and  diverting  the 
delivery  over  a  weir. 
*  ^^By  the  first  method  the  actual  deliv- 
ery of  water  upon  which  to  estimate  the 
capacity  of  pumps  was  necessarily  small, 
and  by  the  second  method  upwards  of 
one  hundred  stop-valves  required  closing 
for  the  period  of  weir  measurements,  with 
no  means  of  estimating  the  probable 
leakage,  besides  depriving  a  large  section 
of  the  city  of  water  during  the  hours  of 
trial. 

*'The  first  method  had  the  advantage 
of  time  in  that  the  supply  of  water  to  all 
parts  of  the  city  might  be  made  under 
direct  pressure  whilst  the  reservoir  was 
in  use  for  test  purposes. 

"After  carefully  canvassing  both  meth- 
ods it  was  finally  decided  to  adopt  the 
first,  filling  into  the  reservoir  through 
such  a  section  as  was  susceptible  of  rea- 
sonably accurate  measurement. 

"In  order  that  this  method  might  be 
successfully  employed,  careful  experi- 
ments ( before  and  after  the  test  for  ca- 
pacity) were  made  to  determine  the 
tightness  of  walls  and  stop-valves,  with 
no  apparent  leakage,  and  repeated  meas- 
urements of  lengths  and  slopes  were 
made,  to  insure  correctness  of  the  data 
upon  which  to  estimate  the  discharge. 
The  vertical  rise  or  surface  levels  in  uie 


reservoir  were  read  from  a  measured  rod, 
divided  into  feet  and  tenths,  with  inter- 
mediate graduations  to  twentieths,  which 
was  carefully  fixed  and  leveled  in  the 
south  basin  near  the  division  wall.  That 
portion  of  the  reservoir  above  the  division 
wall  was  selected  for  the  test  as  offering 
the  best  facilities  for  close  measurement, 
and  the  measured  rod  was  so  located  that 
the  arbitrary  zero  level  of  the  water  cor- 
responded with  2.85  on  the  rod.  The 
maicimnm  rise  of  water  level  was  agreed 
upon  at  5  ft,  corresponding  to  7. 86  on 
the  rod,  between  which  levels  accurate 
measurements  of  lengths  and  slopes  were 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  the  trials  by  Mr. 
Louis  H.  Knapp,  Superintendent  of  the 
Water  Service. 

"During  the  capacity  trial,  when  the 
surface  of  water  in  the  reservoir  coincided 
with  the  lowest  and  highest  marks  on 
the  rod,  the  times  were  read  to  second 
from  an  accurate  watch,  and  between 
these  points  the  levels  were  read  from  the 
rod  at  expiration  of  eacher  gular  quarter 
hour.  In  order  that  the  readings  of  en- 
gine counters  in  pump  house  might  agree 
for  time  with  the  readings  of  the  meas- 
ured rod  in  the  reservoir,  the  rise  of  level 
in  the  latter  was  carefully  noted,  and  a 
few  minutes  previous  to  the  coincidence 
of  the  surface  of  the  water  and  the  arbi- 
trary zero  point  (2.35)  on  the  rod,  a  mes- 
senger was  dispatched  from  the  reservoir 
to  tiie  pump  house,  upon  whose  arrival 
the  assistants  detailed  for  the  purpose 
began  minute  readings  of  the  engine 
counters.  Directly  the  time  was  read 
for  the  agreement  of  water-level  with  the 
zero  point  on  the  measured  rod  in  the 
reservoir,  a  second  messenger  with  a 
memorandum  of  the  time  started  for  the 
pump-house.  Upon  arrival  of  the  second 
messenger  from  the  reservoir  the  min- 
ute readings  of  the  counters  were  dis- 
continued, and  readings  of  the  instru- 
ments at  the  expiration  of  each  regular 
quarter  hour  were  substituted  for  the  re- 
mainder of  trial . 

"The  same  procedure  was  observed  for 
the  completion  of  trial.  In  this  manner, 
with  an  agreement  of  timepieces  at  the 
two  points  of  observation  (reservoir  and 
pump-house ),  the  reading  of  the  engine 
counters  at  the  time  when  the  surface  of 
the  water  coincided  with  any  known  point 
on  the  measured  rod  can  be  read  correctiy 
or  interpolated  from  the  record. 
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"To  inBure  correctneBS  in  the  record 
all  data  were  taken  by  two  intelligent  ob- 
servers and  all  measurements  were  care- 
fully repeated. 

"Two  observers  independently  read 
the  measured  rod  in  the  reservoir  and 
agreed  upon  the  readings,  two  more  read 
the  engine  counters  at  the  pump  house, 
whilst  the  indications  of  the  pressure 
gauges  ( steam  and  water )  and  the  strokes 
( length )  of  plungers  were  observed  by 
the  writer  in  behalf  of  the  Water  Com- 
missioners, and  by  Mr.  Johnston  for  the 
contractor. 

"The  trial  for  capacity  began  at  4:67:30 
p.  M.,  July  2d,  previous  to  which  time 
the  engine  liad  been  deliveiing  into  the 
reservoir  for  several  hours,  and  termin- 
ated at  10:42:28  p.  m.,  embracing  a  period 
of  5h.  48m.  08b.,  during  wliich  interval 
the  surface  level  of  the  reservoir  was 
raised  from  2.35  to  7.36  on  the  measure 
rod,  or  6  ft.  head  was  added. 

"The  section  of  reservoir  filled  was  a 
true  prismoid,  of  which  the  dimensions 
are  given  in  the  following  table  of  reser- 
voir measurements : 


and  at  contract  piston  speed  {110  feet)t 
for  wliich  the  boilers  are  at  present  en- 
tirely inadequate  in  heating  and  grate 
surface. 


14  J01,6g6.3  X 110 
93.772 


=17,246,988.13  gall^s. 


Dimensions  op  Resebvoir. 


Head  2.85  on  irauge  rod   - 

^        ,       ,^  506  85+507.55 
Mean  length 5 = 


Mean  widih 


175^^  -f  174  5 
"2 


0  Uvel. 
506.95  ft. 

175.10  ft. 


Area  506.95  x  175.1 =88,766.945  sq.  ft. 

Head  4  85  on  vauge  rod =  2  5  level. 

^       ,        .  506.95+522. 4?5  ^,,  ^„„,  , 

Mean  length  '^ =       514.6875  ft. 

„           .,^,    175.1  +  190.925  ,^«  ^^^^  , 

Mean  width ^ =        183.0125  ft. 

Area  614  6875x188.0125. .  .  =  94, 194 246 Uq.ft. 
Head  7.85  on  irauL'e  rod  . .  .=  5  level. 

Mean  length  ^21+628  85^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 


Mean  width 


2  '  * ' 

191.86+190.5 
2 


190.925 


Area  522.425  x  190  925 =99,743.993  stj.  ft. 

Head  added —  5   ft. 

Then  by  prismoidal  formula  the  volume 
of  the  section  of  reservoir  filled  repre- 
sented 

(94,194.2461x4)+  88766.945+99748.998x5x7.48 

6 
=3,528,628.04888  U.  8.  standard  gallons, 

corresponding  to  a  daily  (24  hours)  de- 
livery at  observed  piston  speed  (93.772 
feet)  of 

3,523,628.048  x  86400     , ,  „^,  ,„„  „      , 
^0708 =14,701,636.3  gals. 


The  counter  reading  at  4:57  p.  m.,  July 
2d,  was  18,728,  and  at  4:68  p.  m.,  same 
date,  18,738 ;  and  by  interpolation  at 
4:67:30  p.  M.  was  18,733. 

'*  The  counter  reading  at  10:42  p.  m., 
July  2d,  was  22,630,  and  at  10:43  p.  m., 
same  date,  22,642,  and  by  interpolation  at 
10:42:38  was  22,637.6,  from  which  the 
double  strokes,  one  engine,  or  quadruple 
strokes,  both  engines,  were 

22,637 . 6-18,733  =  3,904.6. 

The  mean  length  of  stroke,  engine  No.  1, 
was  49.8126  inches,  and  mean  length  of 
stroke,  engine  No.  2,  49.661  inches,  from 
which  the  mean  piston  speed  during  ca- 
pacity trial  was 

49.8126  +49.661  X 3904.6  _^^  ^^^  .    . 
12X346.133  ~»^>7^^  ^^ 

per  minute. 

The  calculated  delivery  of  the  pumps 
dunng  the  capacity  trial  has  been  esti- 
mated for  the  pump  of  engine  No.  1  as 

(88.1212«X.7854^+(88.1812^X.7854-5^X.7854^X4g8M6  _ 

2X281  "" 

244.006  U.  S.  standard  gallons  per  single 
stroke  ;  and  for  the  pump  of  engine  No. 
2  is 

(88.1014«X.7854)+(38.  lOW  X.7864-5»X.78S4)x4ae61  _ 

2X181  "" 

242.969  U.  S  standard  gallons  per  single 
stroke ;  and  a  mean  per  single  strdce 
for  both  pumps  of 

244  006  +  242.969     ^,0.00      n 

=243.482  gallons. 


2 


and 


243.482  X  3904.6  X  4 =3,802,799,2688 

IT.  S.  standard  gallons  as  the  pump  dis- 
placement corresponding  to  a  delivery 
of  3,623,628.048  gallons  into  the  reser- 
voir. From  which  the  shp  or  loss  of 
action  of  pumps  is  obtained  as 

3,623,628.048 


100 


=7.34 


3,802,799.269 
per  cent,  of  calculated  delivery. 

'^The  loss  of  action   is  surprisingly 
large,  but  a  careful  comparison  of  the 
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data  at  reservoir  and  pmnp-house  during 
the  capacity  trial,  by  half  hourly  intervalB, 
fails  to  suggest  any  cause  other  than  true 
loss  of  action. 

"  The  average  steam  pressure  furnished 
by  boilers  as  read  on  engine  gauge  was 
568.52  (for  water  column) -=52.^  pounds, 
and  the  mean  head  pumped  against  by 
water-pressure  gauge,  connected  with 
discharge-chambers  of  pumps,  was  69.86 
pounds. 

"  The  water  pressure  corresponding  to 
a  continuous  steam  pressure  of  60  pounds, 
as  provided  by  the  contract,  is  from  the 
data  of  trial 

69.86x60    „^^„r.. 

■>.  .o     =79.8704  pounds. 

O<«.4o 

''As  previously  stated,  the  boilers  are 
wholly  unequal  to  the  task  of  operating 
the  engine  at  contract  piston  speed 
against  a  water  pressure  of  70  pounds  by 
pump  gauge.  Either  the  quantity 
pumpNgd  must  be  less  than  15,000,000  gal- 
lons, if  the  pressure  (70  pounds  is  to  be 
maintained,  or  the  pressure  pumped 
against  must  be  less  than  70  pounds  if 
the  15,000,000  gallons  delivery  is  desired. 

"  Both  the  delivery— 15,000,000  gallons 
per  diem,  and  pressure —  70  pounds, 
may  be  had  with  ease  by  adding  one  more 
boiler  of  same  capacity  as  either  of  the 
present  pair. 

**  The  trial  for  duty  began  at  1:30  p.m., 
July  3d,  previous  to  which  time  the  eii- 
gine  had  been  in  operation  under  the 
regimen  of  the  trial  for  several  hours,  and 
temunated  at  9:30  a.  m.,  July  4th,  em- 
bracing a  period  of  twenty  hours. 

**The  terms  of  the  contract  eliminates 
the  actual  consumption  of  coal  as  a  fac- 
tor in  the  duty  equation,  and  provides  in 
lien  thereof  that  coal  shall  be  charged  at 
the  rate  of  one  pound  for  each  and  every 
ten  pounds  of  steam  consumed  by  the  en- 
gine, or  if  W  represents  the  net  steam 

W 
consumed  for  the  entire  trial,  then  z 

1000 
equals  the  weight  of  coal  to  be  employed 
as  a  denominator  in  the  equation  for  duty. 
"  The  water  to  the  boilers  was  pumped 
from  the  hot  well  by  an  independent 
donkey  taking  steam  from  the  south  bat- 
tary  of  boilers,  and  carefully  weighed  in 
two  large  casks  mounted  upon  platform 
sealeSyfrom  which  it  was  drawn  as  re- 
quiredinto  a  supplemental  cask  connected 
with  the  suction  of  the  feed-pump.    An 


overflow  in  the  supplemental  cask  formed 
a  gauge  point  at  which  the  water  appeared 
at  beginning  and  at  end  of  trial,  and  to 
which  the  head  of  water  was  caused  to 
approximate  as  nearly  as  possible  during 
the  trial  to  check  the  weight  delivered  to 
boilers  for  given  intervals  of  time. 

*^  The  steam  came  from  the  north  bat- 
tery of  boilers  into  the  engine-room 
through  a  16  in.  pipe,  from  which  a  branch 
8  in.  diameter  connected  with  the  engine. 
A  joint  in  the  16  in.  pipe,  near  the  branch, 
was  opened  previous  to  the  trials,  and  a 
blank  flange  introduced  to  prevent  trans- 
fer of  steam  to  or  from  the  pipe  during 
the  trial  of  duty. 

*'  In  this  manner  no  steam  could  pass  to 
the  engine  other  than  that  accounted  f or, 
nor  could  any  portion  of  the  steam 
changed  to  the  engine  be  diverted  in  tran- 
sit. 

*'  A  suitable  connection  with  the  16  in. 
steam  pipe  was  made  near  the  branch  to 
the  engine,  from  which  samples  of  the 
evaporation  were  drawn  from  time  to  time 
for  calorimeter  tests  of  quahty. 

'^  Certain  boiler  leaks  were  detected, 
and  the  water  caught  and  weighed  as  a 
rebate  on  the  amount  charged  to  the  boil- 
ers. These  were  insigniflcant  in  effect, 
but  together  with  the  small  quantities  of 
steam  drawn  into  the  calorimeter  con- 
stituted all  the  direct  losses. 

^'  Measured  gauge-sticks  were  lashed  to 
glass  tubes  of  water-gauges,  from  which 
the  water  levels  in  boilers  were  read.  The 
water  levels  at  commencement  of  trial 
being  restored  at  end  of  trial. 

**  The  trap  connected  with  the  jackets 
was  caused  to  deliver  into  a  cask  on  the 
engine  room  floor  from  which  the  conden- 
sation was  drawn  and  weighed  at  inter- 
vals for  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  pro- 
portion of  steam  delivered  to  the  engine 
consumed  in  the  jacket 

^'  The  level  of  water  in  the  pump  well 
was  taken  by  means  of  a  copper  float  set 
in  a  carefully  leveled  pipe,  the  position  of 
the  float  being  read  on  a  vertical  scale  in 
the  engine-room  to  exact  vertical  differ* 
ence  of  surface  of  water  in  well  and  cen«- 
t^r  of  water-pressure  gauge. 

**  The  steam  and  water  pressures  were 
read  from  Crosby  gauges,  which  were 
compared  with  a  mercury  column  in  Buf- 
falo, and  with  a  Crosby  test  gauge  before 
the  trials,  and  again  with  the  test  gauge 
after  the  trials,  through  a  range  of  press- 
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ures  greater  than  were  used.  The  gauges 
were  found  to  be  substantially  correct 
upon  first  comparison,  and  to  have  suf- 
fered no  depreciation  in  use. 

'^  The  reading  of  engine  steam  gauge  is 
in  excess  3.52  pounds,  occasioned  by  a 
Tertical  water  column  of  8  feet  1.5  inches, 
which  was  necessary  to  bring  the  gauge 
into  a  position  conyenient  for  reading. 

*'The  temperatures  of  injection  and 
OTcrflow  and  temperatures  for  calorimeter 
purposes  were  taken  with  James  Green 
thermometers,  kno^vn  to  be  correct. 

'^Time  was  taken  from  a  Litherland, 
Davis  &  Co.  chronometer,  kindly  loaned 
for  the  purpose  by  one  of  the  local  watch- 
makers, which  from  frequent  comparisons 
with  an  accurate  pocket  timepiece  was 
found  to  vary  so  sUghtly  from  true  time 
as  to  be  substantially  correct. 

'^  The  barometer  used  was  an  Aneroid. 
'^A  series  of  eighty  indicator  diagrams 
were  taken  from  the  steam  cylinders  dur- 
ing the  trial,  with  Thompson  indicators, 
taking  motion  from  arms  secured  to  the 
rocker  shafts.  Thirty  pound  springs 
were  used  for  the  high  pressure  cylinders 
and  twelve  pound  springs  for  the  low 
pressure  cylinders;  upon  test  the  thirty 
spring  registered  30  pounds  and  the 
twelve  spring  12.75  pounds  per  inch  of 
pencil  movements. 

'^The  vacuum  in  condenser  and  double 
strokes  of  engine  No.  2  were  read  from 
the  Crosby  instruments  furnished  with 
the  engine. 

*'The  coal  burned  during  the  trial  vras 
weighed  at  end  of  trial,  and  the  contents 
of  furnaces  and  ash  pits  were  likewise 
weighed  to  determine  weight  of  actual 
combustible.  The  weighed  coal  covers  a 
period  of  21h.  and  49m. ;  but  the  estimate 
of  boiler  performance  is  based  upon  the 
average  hourly  consumption  of  coal  and 
water. 

"The  engines  worked  approximately 
to  contract  stroke  during  the  trials  for 
capacity  and  duty,  but  as  a  check  upon 
the  strokes  a  measured  stick  for  each 
engine,  50  in.  between  extreme  points 
with  2  in.  marked  to  sixteenth  at  each 
end  was  lashed  to  one  of  the  horizontal 
columns  joining  the  steam  and  water 
ends,  over  which  moved  a  pointer  attach- 
ed to  the  cross-head.  By  carefully  ob- 
serving the  position  of  pointer  at  terminal 
of  stroke  the  exact  length  of  stroke  could 
be  read  with  great  accuracy. 


^^As  a  check  upon  the  readings  of  en- 
gine steam  gauge,  a  steam  gauge  found 
upon  comparison  with  the  test  gauge  to 
be  substantially  correct,  was  connected 
with  the  steam  drum  of  boilers  and 
mounted  in  the  engine  room  for  conven- 
ience of  observation. 

''The  coal  was  weighed  in  gross,  as 
required,  and  dumped  in  the  boiler  house. 
The  water  to  boilers  was  weighed  in  ap- 
proximately uniform  charges  (each  cask) 
and  net  weight  and  time  of  final  delivery 
entered  in  the  observer's  note-book. 

''  The  pressure  gauges,  engine  counter, 
vacuum  gauge,  wat0r  levers  in  boilers, 
length  of  plunger  strokes,  barometer, 
temperature  of  injections,  overflow  and 
air  and  pump  well  gauge  were  read  quar- 
ter hourly  upon  signal  by  a  time-keeper. 

"The  condensation  from  the  jackets 
was  weighed  from  time  to  time  as  re- 
quired. 

''The  calorimeter  data  and  indicator 
diagrams  were  taken  at  random  for  each 
hour  of  the  trial. 

"  In  the  following  table  are  given  the 
everages  and  total  for  the  twenty  hours 
of  duty  trial : 

Steam  Pressure. 

At  boiler  65.4406-4      pounds 61.4406 

At  engine  61.1937-8.62      '*      57.6787 


Difference 8.7669 

Water  Pressure. 

By  pump  gauge,  pounds 71.8504 

By  diff.  level  •!  water  in  pump  we]l 

and  center  of  pressure  guage,  feet. .  17.0488 
By  diff.  level  oi  watw  in  pump  well 

and  center  of  pressure  gauge^pounds      7. 8844 

Total  observed  head,  pounds 78.7488 

feet 181.7407 


<( 


Piston  Travel. 

Engine  counter  1 :80  p.  m.,  July  8d . .      24479 

0:80  a.m.,     '     4th..      87518 


*( 


Difference 18084 

Mean  stroke  engine  No.  1,  inches 49.872 

No  2,      "     49.8006 

*'  both  engines,  feet 4.158 

Total  piston  travel  for  trial, 

18084  X  4.158  X  4=216,520.808  ft. 
Piston  travel  in  feet  per  minute, 

18084x2x4.158    ^^--^ 

20x60 =^-21^  ^^'  ^°®  engme. 

Steam  Consukption. 

Total  water  weighed  to  boilers,  pds. .  299478 

Leakage  from  boilers,  pds 1482.5 

Drawn  off  for  calorimeter,  pds 211.5 

1  Delivered  to  engine,  pds 297779 
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Calorimbteb  Data. 


Mean  weight  of  steam  condensed.  10.208 

,  *'     waler  heated 200.000 

Mean  initial  temperature 77.208 

Mean  final  temperature 180.625 

"    range        "         58.417 

Thermal  value  of  steam, 

^^^~+180.625=li77.196.» 

Temperature  of  si  eam  at  57. 674  pds      1206. 85 
Percentage  of  water  entrained. 

1206.85-1177.195  ^ 

— SOS — "^^^^    ^^^ 

Water  entrained  in  the  steam 9817.7786 

Net  steam  delivered  to  engine,  pds.  287961.2264 
Corresponding  consumption  of  coal 
as  per  terms  of  contract,  pds ....    28796. 1 226 

Temivratures.   ' 

Injection 65.158 

Overflow 115.7875 

Air 76. 7875 

Barometer 29. 4487 

Vacuum  by  gauge 26.9125 

Water  Levels.  ' 

Boiler  No.  4  at  1 :80  p.  m.,  July  3d,  in . .  5 

5 
6 
6 

4.4259 
4.4889 


•< 


9:80  a.m.,     *'     4th, 
No.  5  at  1:30  p.m.,     *•     3d,      . 
9:30  a.m.,     **     4th,    . 

No.  4  mean  level  for  trial 

No.  5  *'  '*        


Condensation  from  Jackets. 


Total  water  weighed  from  trap,  pds.  15111  54 
Percentage  of  total  water  and  steam 
to  engine  consumed  in  the  jackets, 

''Directly  the  trial  was  completed  a 
brief  summaiy  of  results  was  submitted 
in  which  the  duty  was  calculated  by  the 
formula: 

AxPxExlOOO 


D= 


S 


Where  D  represents  the  duty  in  foot 
pounds,  P=  the  observed  head  in  pounds 
per  sq.  in.  pumped  against  +  an  allow- 
ance  of  one  pound  for  frictional  resist- 
ances of  water  passages  into  and  out  of 
pump,  and  S  the  net  steam  delivered  to 
tiie  engine  from  which  the  duty  was  ob- 
tained of 

1130.9536  X  79.7438  X  216520.808x1000 

287,961 
-67,812,169.996  foot  pounds  (A). 


*  This  estimate  is  based  upon  temperatures  by  ther- 
mometer, with  no  correctioDS  fordifferenoe  of  specific 
heat.  Gorreotloff  for  true  temperature  produces  a  bet- 
ter quality  of  steam,  a  smaller  entrainment  of  water, 
a  larger  actual  consumption  of  steam  by  engine,  and 
adimlnithed  '^dnty."  The  error,  although  Blight,  is 
in  favor  of  the  engine 


^'After  a  more  careful  consideration  of 
the  contract,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  a 
duty  calculated  in  this  manner  is  not 
meant  by  ^seventy  miUion  pounds  of 
water  raised  one  foot  high  with  the  con- 
sumption of  one  hundred  pounds  of  coal,' 
the  coal  to  be  estimated  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  to  each  ten  pounds  of  steam  con- 
sumed.    , 

"Construing  the  terms  of  the  contract 
literally,  the  work  done  is  the  actual  water 
pumped  during  the  trial  into  its  weight 
per  unit  of  volume  into  the  head  against 
which  it  is  dehvered,  with  no  allowance 
for  loss  of  action  in  the  pumps  nor  for 
frictional  resistances  of  pump  passages. 

"The  evaporation  upon  which  the  duty 
shall  be  estimated  is  considerably  above 
the  average  of  boiler  economy,  and  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  in  the  light 
of  this  evaporation,  that  the  contractor 
meant  to  furnish  an  absolute  duty  upon 
contract  trial. 

"  The  calculated  delivery  of  the  pumps 
during  the  duty  trial  was 

1130.9535x49 .  836  X  4  X 13034 

231 

=  12,720,777.339 

gallons  for  20  hours,  of  which  quantity, 
by  the  data  of  capacity  trial,  .9266  was 
actually  delivered,  or 

12,720,777,309  X  .9266=11,787,072.282 

gallons,  and  estimating  the  weight  per 
gallon  at  8.33  pounds,  and  head  through 
which  the  water  was  raised  as  181.7407 
feet,  then  the  absolute  duty  was 

11,787,072.282  x  8.33  x  181.7407  X  1000 

287961 

=61,968,284.22  (B) 

equivalent  to  61,968,284  22  pounds  of 
water  raised  one  foot  high  per  hundred 
pounds  of  coal  upon  contract  evapora- 
tion. 

"  The  calculated  dehvery  of  the  pimips 
during  the  trial  for  duty  per  diem  of  24 
hours  was 


12,720,777.339x6 


=  15,264,932.807  gals. 


"As  a  check  upon  the  work  of  the  water 
end  of  the  engine  from  the  datu  previ- 
ously given,  the  indicator  diagrams  were 
carefully  measured  with  the  foUowing  re- 
sults: 
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Average  initial  pressure  H.  P.  cyl. . . .  47.678 

**  "  "     L.  P.    •* 13.206 

Average    counter   pressure   at   mid. 

stroke  H.  P.  cylinder 5.651 

Average   counter    pressure   at  mid. 

stroke  L.  P.  cylinder  (absolute). . . .  5.438 
Average  terminal  pressure  L.  P.  cyl . .  4.262 
Average  vacuum  in  pounds  at  mid. 

stroke  L  P.  cylinder 9.031 

Expansions,  bv  pressures 3.8164 

by  volumes 4.0268 

Average  mean  effective  pressure  front 

side  H.  P.  piston 41.34262 

Average  mean  effective  pressure  back 

side  H.  P.  piston 40.36612 

Average  mean  effective  pressure  front 

side  L.  P.  piston 12.8805 

Average  mean  effective  pressure  back 

side  L.  P.  piston 18.78365 

Factobs  of  Horse  Power. 

Front  side  H.  P.  piston,  one  engine. .    1.5285 
Back  '*  *'  "         ..     1.5602 

Front  L.  P.         **  **        ..    4.6422 

Back  "  •'  "        ..    4.6765 

Indicated  horse  power 499.5774 

Steam  per  indicated  horse  power,  per 

hour 28.8205 

Coal  per  indicated  horse  power  upon 
evaporation  of  ten  to  ore,  per  hour    2.88205 

Duty  of  steam  end  of  enjrine 68701100 

Percentage  of  useful  effect  by  duty  A.  98.706 
**               duty  of  steam  end  repre- 
sented by  duty  B 90.200 

Percentage  of  total  power  developed 
expended  in  overcoming  engine  and 

pump  friction  by  duty  A 1.294 

Percentage  of  total  power  devi  loped 
expended  in  overcoming  engine  and 
pump  friction  by  duty  B 9.800 

'*  As  matter  of  some  interest,  although 
forming  no  part  of  the  contract  require- 
ments for  duty  trial,  the  performance  of 
the  boilers  has  been  estimated  and  re- 
produced in  the  following  table : 

Pressure  by  gauge  in  engine  room . .      61.4406 

Total  coal  charged  (21  h  49m)  pds . .      45. 1  ( lO 
•*  "  20  hours,  pds. .  .41313.61 

Ash,  clinker  and  some  unburnt  coal 
weighed  back  from  ash  pits  and 
furnaces  diiriag  and  at  termina- 
tion of  trial,  pounds 6785 

Percentage  ot  non-combustibles. . . .      15.0448 

Total  water  wcigh'^d  to  boilers,  pds.         299473 

Water  entrained  in  steam,  pds 10077.266 

Steam  per  pound  of  coal  from  t  m- 
perature  of  feed,  pds 7.00485 

Steam  per  pound  of  combustible . . .        b.2453 

Steam  per  sup.  foot  of  heating  sur- 
face per  hour,  pds 4.1342 

Coal  per  sup.  foot  of  grate  surface 
per  hour,  pds 23.7439 

"  The  duty  terms  of  contract  include  a 
steam  pressure  ( presi:|ped  to  mean  at 
engine)  of  60  poimds  by  gauge.  The 
st^m  pressure  actually  held  as  a  mean 
for  trial  was  less  than  60,  but  not  enough 
less  to  account  for  the  discrepancy  in 


duty  by  either  method  of  computation. 
It  was  urged  during  the  trial  by  the  con- 
tractor's representative,  Mr.  Johnston, 
that  the  variations  in  steam  pressure  were 
calculated  to  diminish  the  duty.  After 
a  careful  examination  of  the  column  of 
pressure  I  am  quite  certain  the  variations 
were  too  small  to  have  any  material  efiect 
upon  the  duty.  It  is  doubtful  whether, 
with  unlimited  boiler  capacity,  the  steam 
pressures  could  have  been  held  much 
closer  to  the  standard,  except  with  a 
quality  of  firing  rarely  obtamed  from 
men  employed  for  this  purpose. 

*'  Recapitulating  the  results  of  the  trials 
for  convenience  of  reference :  The  daily 
actual  delivery  during  the  capacity  trial 
was  14,701,635.3  gallons  at  a  piston  speed 
in  ft.  per  minute  of  93.772,  correspond- 
ing to  a  delivery  per  diem  of  24  hours  at 
contract  piston  speed  (110  feet)  of 
17,^46,938.13  gallons,  or  2,246,938.13  gal- 
lons in  excess  of  contract  requirements. 

'^  The  duty  by  the  method  usually  em- 
ployed and  designated  as  duty  A,  was 
67,812,169.996,  and  by  the  exact  language 
of  contract  designated  as  duty  B,  61,968,- 
284.22. 

"The  engine  while  complying  fully 
with  the  terms  of  the  contract  for  capac- 
ity— ^indeed  furnishing  an  unusual  excess 
of  delivery  within  the  limits  piston  speed 
— does  not  comply  with  the  guaranteed 
duty  by  either  method  of  estimate,  and  it 
is  entirely  a  matter  of  judgment,  which 
an  intimate  'knowledge  of  the  public 
requirements  can  best  supply,  whether 
the  increased  capacity  of  the  engine  shall 
compensate  in  whole  or  in  part  for  the 
loss  in  duty.' 

"Referring  to  the  question  of  con- 
struction, the  engine  is  an  absolute  spec- 
imen of  its  kind,  every  detail  having  re- 
ceived a  degree  of  attention  seldom  given 
to  work  of  its  class.  The  writer  has 
examined  many  '  Worthington'  and  other 
pumping  engines  for  public  water  supplj, 
some  at  work  and  some  at  rest,  and 
hazards  the  opinions  that  none  excel  this 
in  solidity  and  exactness  of  construction. 

"  Excepting  so  much  of  the  detail  as 
is  necessarily  hidden  from  view  in  the 
steam  and  water  cylinders,  *  ♦  »  the 
engine  complies  in  all  respects  with  the 
terms  of  the  detailed  specification,  and 
by  inference  ♦  *  ♦  *  that  which  is 
not  seen  is  equal  to  that  which  is  ex- 
posed." 
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DESCRIPTION    OF    THE    MORE    RECENT    METHODS    OF 

TRANSPORT    ON     RIVERS    AND    CANALS    AND 

THEIR  EMPLOYMENT  IN  GERMANY. 

By  J.  KLKTT. 
From  *'  Zeitschrlft  f Or  technisohe  Hoobsohulen/*  for  Abstracts  of  Institution  of  CItII  En/cineers. 

In  the  earliest  experiments  made  on  '  engines  are  from  60  to  70  HP.,  and  work 
the  Elbe  in  1720  a  hempen  rope  was  \  witii  a  pressure  of  5  to  7  atmospheres, 
fastened  on  shore,  the  other  end  wound ,  with  expansion  and  partial  condensation, 
up  on  board  and  vessels  propelled  in  this  i  In  slight  currents  a  single  drum  is  su£S- 
waj,  and  nothing  better  than  this  rough ;  oient,  the  chain  being  kept  pressed 
system  obtained  for  a  hundred  years  i  against  it  by  rollers*  and  the  drum  nicked 
when,  in  1820,  Messrs.  Tourasse  and  \  to  prevent  the  slip  of  the  chain,  but 
Oourteaut  designed  special  flat-bottomed  ordinarily  there  are  two  drums  to  which 
tugs  76  feet  long  and  17  feet  wide,  with  |  the  engine  power  is  transmitted  by  two 
a  horse  capstan  for  winding  up  the  rope,  i  sets  of  gearing  with  different  rates  of 
and  susequently  (on  the  Seine)  a  6  HP.  |  speed — one  for  working  up  stream  with 
steam  engine  was  substituted  for  the  great  power  and  small  speed ;  the  other, 
horse  capstan.  down  stream  with  less  power  and  greater 

Chains  next  took  the  place  of  hempen  .  speed.  Projecting  over  each  end  of  the 
ropes,  and  between  1820  and  1830  many  |  tug  are  booms  furnished  with  guide-rollers 
chain  tugs  were  employed  on  French  i  for  the  chain ;  these  booms  increase  the 
rivers ;  but  the  first  systematic  service  \  facihty  of  steering, 
was  carried  out  in  1846  between  Paris  i  The  chains  are  from  f  to  1  inch  thick, 
and  Montereau  (65  miles)  with  tugs  de-  i  When  fractures  occur,  which  is  Seldom,  it 
signed  by  Mr.  Dietz,  which  in  their  essen- 1  is  generally  at  the  moment  of  the  chain 
tifij  parts  of  construction,  are  similar  to  |  being  first  would  round  the  drum.  Each 
those  in  use  at  the  present  day.  These  |  drum  is  fitted  with  a  brake,  and  at  the 
tugs  drew  18  inches  of  water,  and  were  i  ends  of  the  booms  are  chps  to  prevent  a 
fitted  with  engines  of  from  35  to  40  HP.  |  running  out  of  the  chain  in  case  of  the 
actuating  the  drum  on  which  the  chain  i  brake  faihng  to  hold, 
was  wound,  two  sets  of  gearing  being  |  Chain  towing  has  so  increased  on  the 
provided  for  going  up  and  down  stream  ,  Elbe,  that  in  1874  there  were  twenty- 
respectively.  The  boiler  pressnre  was  eight  tugs  running  regularly  between 
5^  atmospheres,  and  the  expenditure  of  i  Hamburg  and  Aussig  (420  miles).  On 
fuel  5^  lbs.  per  HP.  per  hoiur.  Subse- 1  the  Neckar,  at  the  same  period,  five  tugs 
quently  the  chain  was  laid  further  up  the  |  were  employed  on  56  miles  of  chain,  and 
Seine  and  also  applied  to  rivers  in  I  this  was  to  be  extended  for  30  miles 
France.  I  more,  from  Heilbronn  to  Cannstatt    Ex- 


In  Germany  in  1866  chain  tugs  were 
running  on  200  miles  of  the  Elbe ;  and 
in  the  next  ten  or  twelve  years  this 
system  was  in  use  on  the  8aale,    the 


perience  has  shown  that  chain-tugs  have 
great  advantages  over  paddle-tugs  even 
in  smooth  water ;  for  in  the  latter  60  to 
70  per  cent,  of  the  power  is  lost  in  slip. 


Brahe  and  the  Neckar.  •  and  another  great  advantage  of  chain- 

The  Elbe  tugs  are  138  to  150  feet  |  towing  is  that  there  is  no  wash  or  swell, 
long,    24    feet    wide,    with     18    inches  \     The   charge    for    transport    averages 


draught.  On  the  other  rivers  they  are 
somewhat  smaller.  The  sides  are  of  ^ 
inch  iron  plate,  and  formerly  the  bottoms 
were  of  ^inch  iron,  but  now  th^  are 
built  of  4-inch  pine  planks,  as  suffering 
less  from  abrasion  on  dragging  over  a 
rough  bed  There  is  a  rudder  at  each 
end,  the  wheel  being  amidships.    The 


about  ^.  per  ton  per  mile,  which  is 
twice  as  cheap  as  the  lowest  railway 
charges. 

In  1865  Mr.  de  Meseil,  a  Belgian,  in- 
troduced a  system  of  transport  where  a 
wire  rope  was  substituted  for  the  chain ; 
this  was  taken  up  and  improved  by  a 
German  engineer,  Max  Eith  of  Wurtem- 
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berg,  and  worked  with  great  success  on  a 
40  mile  section  of  the  Maas  (from  Namur 
to  Liege).  It  was  subsequently  employed 
on  canals  in  Holland  and  Belgium,  and 
also  on  the  Rhine ;  and  resulted  in  1870 
in  the  formation  of  a  wire-rope  tug  com- 
pany under  the  management  of  Mr.  T. 
Schwartz.  Extensive  trials  were  also 
made  on  the  Danube  about  the  same  time, 
with  very  satisfactory  results,  the  useful 
effect  being  77  percent. 

In  1873  the  above  company  laid  down 
the  line  from  Bingen  to  Rotterdam,  but 
worked  the  upper  section  only  them- 
selves, viz.:  from  Bingen  to  Buhrort 
(155  iniles).  From  Buhrort  downwards 
a  concession  was  granted  to  a  Dutch 
company,  who  employed  a  special  kind  of 
tug  in  which  the  rope  passed  over  drums 
inside  the  vessel  simile^  to  the  cliain-tug 
system ;  but  the  usual  arrangement  of 
having  the  rope  outside  the  tug  is  most 
convenient,  as  it  enables  it  to  be  easily 
cast  off  and  taken  up  again  when  two 
tugs  meet. 

The  rope  used  on  the  Bhine  is  formed 
of  forty-nine  wires  0.189  inch  thick,  is  1.7 
inch  in  diameter,  and  weighs  4|  lbs.  per 
yard.  It  costs  lOd.  per  foot,  which  is 
about  one-third  the  weight  and  cost  per 
foot  of  an  iron  chain  of  equal  strength. 

Wire-rope  tugs  are  also  employed  on 
the  Oder  and  the  Neva,  and  on  the  Erie 


age  is  higher  on  account  of  the  greater 
flexibility  of  the  chain,  f^ractures  of  the 
rope  seldom  occur,  in  spite  of  the  rocky 
bottom  in  certain  sections,  and  the  life  of 
a  wire  rope  may  be  taken  at  from  four  to 
six  years. 

Wire-rope  tugs  cannot  work  in  less 
than  3  feet  of  water,  or  only  with  diifi- 
culty,  whereas  chain-tugs  can  work  in 
half  that  depth.  As  regards  steering 
facility  they  are  equal.  The  delay  caused 
by  fractures  is  an  important  item  in  the 
comparison,  and  repairs  to  chains  occupy 
considerably  less  time  than  *  repairs  to 
wire  ropes.  To  sum  up :  chain-tugs  in 
depth  under  3  feet  and  in  sharp  curves 
are  preferable  to  rope-tugs;  in  moder- 
ately strong  currents  and  larger  curves 
they  are  about  equal ;  but  in  canals,  and 
in  large  deep  rivers  rope-tugs  are  best 
and  both  are  superior  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances to  paddie-tugs. 

In  canal  tunnels,  as  in  the  4  mile  sec- 
tion (Monts  to  Paris),  where  steam  can- 
not be  used  on  account  of  the  smoke, 
chain-tugs  worked  by  a  horse-capstan  tow 
a  barge  through  in  one-third  the  time  and 
at  one-fourth  the  cost  of  the  former  sys- 
tem when  tixen  were  employed  for  tow- 
ing. 

On  the  Bhine  and  Saone,  where  par- 
ticularly strong  rapids  are  met  with, 
special  steamers  ciJled   ''grapins'^    are 


Canal  they  have  almost  superseded  the !  employed.     The    "grapin"    is    an   iron 
celebrated  "  Baxter "  steamboats.  I  wheel  of  about  20  feet  in  diameter  and 

The  first  wire-rope  tugs  at  work  in  :  17^  tons  weight,  furnished  with  projec- 
Holland  and  Belgium  had  a  20  HP.  en- ,  tions  or  picks,  fixed  in  a  well-hole  at  mid- 
gine  for  the  driving-wheels,  and  anothei  |  ships,  and  worked  by  a  chain  attached  to 
10  HP.  engine  to  work  a  screw  when  j  the  paddle-shaft.  On  ascending  a  river 
going  down  stream  clear  of  the  rope.  At  [  the  ''  grapin  "  is  lowered  till  the  picks 
each    end,    outside    the  tug,  are  guide  I  grip  the  bed  on  which  the  wheel  slowly 


wheels  to  keep  the  rope  clear  of  the  ves 
sel,  and  at  the  center  are  two  large  wheels 
which  lead  the  rope  on  to  a  Fowler's  clip 
drum  against  which  it  is  kept  pressed  by 
small  rollers.  (To  pick  up  the  rope  and 
pass  it  over  the  wheels  and  drum  takes  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.) 

The  Danube  Company's  tug  "  Nyitra," 
to  which  the  Bhine  tugs  are  very  similar, 


turns,  and  the  paddles  working  at  the 
same  time  in  this  way  tow  barges  over 
the  strongest  rapids.  Huet's  water  loco- 
motive and  Busquet*s  tug  are  worthy  of 
mention;  the  latter  works  on  a  chain, 
though  it  is  similar  to  a  wire-rope  tug. 
The  Baxter  steamboat  mentioned  above 
as  being  in  use  on  the  Erie  Canal,  was 
the  outcome  of  a  competition  invited  by 


is  140  feet  long,  24^  wide,  and  draws  3^  i  the  State  of  New  York  for  a  prize  of 
feet  of  water ;  the  clip-drum  is  10^  feet,  |  £20,000  for  the  steamer  which  best  ful- 
and  the  adjoining  wheels  about  9  feet  in  I  filled  the  following  conditions,  viz. :  a 
diameter.  Against  a  current  of  4^  feet  mean  speed  of  3  miles  an  hour  with  a  load 
per  second  it  can  draw  eight  barges  with .  of  200  tons,  small  cost,  and  no  wash  or 
a  total  load  of  over  2,000  tons  at  a  speed  I  swell.  This  steamboat  is  100  feet  long, 
of  3  miles  an  hour,  with  useful  effect  of  |  lH  feet  wide,  and  about  9  feet  deep,  with 
75  per  cent.     In  chain-tugs  this  percent- '.  flat  bottom  and  vertical  sides,  and   in- 
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clnding  engines  and  coal  weighs  52  tons, 
carries  a  load  of  200  tons,  with  a  draught 
of  6  feet  of  water,  and  has  an  average 
speed  of  about  4  miles,  but  can  work  up 
to  7^  miles  an  hour. 

On  the  Saar  Coal  Canal  Jacquel's  st^am 


tug  system  is  in  use,  where  the  screw  is 
within  the  body  of  the  vessel  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  cylinder,  and  is  fed  with 
water  by  two  large  channels  leading 
from  the  sides  of  the  vessel  to  the  front 
of  the  screw. 


THE  DEFLECTIVE  EFFECT  OF  THE  EARTH'S  ROTATION. 

By  W.  M.  DAVIS. 
Written  for  Van  Nostband's  Bnoinxsrinq  Magazins. 


In  an  article  by  Rd.  Randolph,  C.  E., 
in  a  recent  number  of  this  magazine 
(Feb.  1883,  p.  117-120),  on  the  "  Influ- 
ence  of  the  earth's  rotation  on  derail- 
ments," the  lateral  impulse  is  given  only 
half  of  its  true  value  because  two  of  its 
components  are  neglected,  namely:  the 
effects  of  diurnal  centrifugal  force  and  of 
the  tendency  to  the  **  preservation  of 
areas."  The  impulse,  as  estimated  by 
Mr.  Randolph  is  the  third  compouent, 
which  may  be  called  the  whirling  table 
effect.*  His  conclusions  that  the  de- 
flective orce  is  equal  in  all  directions, 
that  it  varies  with  the  sine  of  the  lati- 
tude (or  as  in  his  formula,  cosine-r- cotan- 
gent), and  that  it  is  insufficient  to  deter- 
mine the  direction  of  derailment,  are 
correct. 

Although  it  is  some  twenty  odd  years 
since  the  true  estimation  of  this  force  was 
first  published  by  Ferrel  {Cambridge 
Math,  MorUhlyy  i.,  1859),  there  is  stall 
too  frequently  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
matter,  and  it  is  often  stated  that  its 
effects  are  only  seen  in  motions  having 
some  meridional  element  in  their  direc- 
tion as  Hadley  first  explained  it  in  1735. 
This  is  entirely  incorrect ;  the  deflective 
effect  is  the  same  on  motions  in  all  direc- 
tions from  a  given  starting  point.  The 
following  brief  statement  gives  a  com- 
paratively simple  version  of  the  explana- 
tion of  this  fact,  which  at  first  sight  is 
not  at  aU  apparent. 

The  total  deflective  effect  of  the  earth's 
rotation  may  be  resolved  into  three  com- 
ponents: A,  that  arising  from  the  partial 
daily  rotation  of  any  small  area  of  its 

*  The  eailiett  applloation  of  thif  wblrllng  table 
effect  in  the  ezplaBation  of  tbe  rotary  action  of 
etomis  was  madeCby  Mr.  Charles  Tracy  of  New  York 
In  1S48.  I  have  lately  called  attention  to  his  original 
article    {AmgHetm  Jottmai  ScUnee,  xly.,  1848,  «-78) 

Vol.  XXVin.— No.  4—21. 


surface  aboat  a  local  earth-radius  as  an 
axis ;  B,  the  effect  of  centrifugal  force  ; 
C,  the  tendency  to  the  preservation  of 
areas.  The  following  analysis  is  worded 
for  the  northern  hemisphere. 

A.  If  we  consider  the  daily  motion  of 
any  small  area  of  the  earth's  surface  of 
which  the  latitude  is  ^,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  resulting  from  a  motion  of  translation 
around  its  circle  of  latitude,  and  a  com- 
plete left-handed  rotation  about  an  axis 
through  its  center  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
the  ec^h.  The  effect  of  the  translation 
will  be  considered  under  B  and  C ;  the 
effect  of  the  full  rotation  on  an  oblique 
axis  as  above  stated  is  the  same  as  that 
of  a  partial  rotation  on  an  axis  at  right 
angles  to  the  surface,  that  is  on  an  earth- 
radius;  and  the  partial  rotation  is  to 
the  full  rotation  as  sin^  :  radius. 
The  surface  is  therefore  in  the  condition 
of  a  whirling  table,  which  rotates  through 
2;rsin^  degrees  in  twenty-four  hours ;  or 
representing  the  earth's  angular  velocity 
per  second  by  at,  the  rotary  velocity  of 
the  surface  =  o/sin^.  A  body  moving 
from  the  center  of  such  a  rotating  surface 
in  any  direction  with  a  velocity  of  a  feet 
per  second  will  be  continually  left  on  the 
right  of  its  original  direction  by  a<.sin^ 
feet  per  second. 

B.  A  body  at  rest  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face moves  eastward  at  a  velocity  v=:B,af 

cos^,  and  its  centrifugal  force=-= 

=v<tf.  This  being  resolved  along  a  tangent 
to  the  earth's  surface  =  vcusin^,  and  the 
flattening  of  the  earth  at  the  poles  produces 
just  enough  np-slope  toward  the  equator 
to  neutralize  this  force.  If  it  be  now 
supposed  that  the  body  moves  eastward 
relatively  to  the  earth  with  a  velocity  a, 
its  angular  velocity  will  be  increased  to 
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w^ 


■=i ,  and  its  centrifugal  force  will 

equal  (t>  +  a)  (w  +  ^p- ).      For  all  or- 
dinary motions,  except  in  very  high  lati- 

may  be  neglected,  and  the 


a 


tudes,  >, 

IC<;os^ 

tangential  component  of  this  new  centrif- 
ugal force  becomes  {v -{- a)(o  sin  <p.  As 
the  body  was  relatively  at  rest  before,  it 
will  now  be  urged  to  the  right  by  the 
force  acosin^. 

C.  In  virtue  of  the  law  of  preservation 
of  areas,  if  a  body  in  latitude  (p,  rotating 
with  a  velocity  Rwcos^,  move  northward 
with  a  velocity  a,  its  rotary  velocity  will 
increase  as  its  radius  of  rotation  de- 
creases, and  so  become 

_  Ecos^ 

B,acosq}-=r ■^: — . 

^  Rcos^— asm^ 

It  will  thus  be  carried  to  the  right  of 
its  original  path  by  a  force  equal  to  the 
difference  between  its  original  and  its 
acquired  rotary  velocity = 

aci;sin^osa> 

a  . 
cos^— ^sm<p 

For  all  ordinary  velocities  the  last  term 
of  the  denominator  may  be  neglected, 
and    the    expression    becomes    awsin^. 

The  combined  effect  of  B  and  C  on  an 
oblique  motion  a,  making  an  angle  6 
with  the  meridian,  will  be  the  resultant 
of  the  deflective  forces  on  its  northward 
and  eastward  components.  I'he  deflec- 
tions of  these  components  are  aa/sin^cosd 
and  a«;sin^ind,  and   their  resultant = 

awsin (p  V<50s" 6  +  sin*  6= aw  sin  (p,  which 
is  independent  of  6,  Combining  this 
with  A,  we  have  ^awsincp  for  the  total 
deflective  force  in  latitude  ^  on  a  body 
moving  with  a  (moderate)  velocity  a  in 
any  direction  on  a  planet  of  any  size* 
with  the  angular  velocity  at.  This  force 
tends  to  the  right  in  the  northern  hemis- 
phere but  to  the  left  in  the  southern. 
The  simple  relation  existing  between  the 
several  parts  of  the  total  deflectiDg  force 

*  On  minute  planets  like  the  asteroids,  where  a 
moderate  surface  velocity  mi^ht  be  a  laryire  part  of 
the  velocity  of  rotation,  the  terms  neglected  above 
would  become  appreciable. 


is  not  a  little  surprising  and  interest- 
ing. 

Among  the  effects  arising  from  this 
force  that  have  been  suggested  by  various 
authors,  there  may  be  mentioned:  the 
change  of  the  plane  of  oscillation  of  a 
free  swinging  pendulum;  the  oblique 
motion  of  the  trade  winds  and  the  general 
easterly  motion  of  winds  in  temperate 
latitudes^  the  high  barometric  pressure 
about  the  tropics  and  the  low  pressure  of 
the  polar  regions,  especially  the  antarc- 
tic ;  the  constant  direction  of  rotation 
and  a  certain  share  of  the  strength  of 
cyclonic  storms;  the  regular  turning  of 
the  great  oceanic  eddy-currents,  and  the 
formation  of  sargasso  seas  at  tJieir  cen- 
ters; a  possible  but  problematic  effect 
on  the  cutting  of  river  valleys;  and 
finally  the  very  doubtful  control  over 
railroad  accidents  and  more  plausibly  the 
displacement  and  faster  wearing  of  the 
right-hand  rail  on  a  double  track  road. 

The  last  named  effect  having  a  special 
interest  in  connection  with  engineering, 
the  following  extracts  from  Das  Ausland 
(a  weekly  geographic  journal  published 
at  Stuttgart),  1876,  334,  may  be  worth 
quotation. 

The  Hamburg-Harburg  double  track 
railway  opened  in  1872,  crosses  a  flat 
marsh  between  the  northern  and  sou  them 
arms  of  the  Elbe,  and  its  road-bed  here 
rests  on  an  elastic  subsoil.  After  several 
years  of  running,  it  was  found  that  the 
rails  were  somewhat  loosened  and  moved 
forward  from  their  original  position,  and 
that  the  rigbt-hand  rails  on  each  track 
(looking  in  the  direction  of  running),  bad 
been  moved  most,  as  was  shown  by  the 
displacement  of  the  joints  from  their 
original  position  opposite  those  of  the 
left  rail.  This  excess  of  right-handed 
pressure  is  ascribed  to  the  effect  of  the 
earth's  rotation,  and  is  according  to  the 
usual  explanation  improperly  regarded 
as  possible  only  on  north  and  south  rail- 
ways, such  as  this  one  is. 

If  the  effect  is  properly  referred  to  so 
small  a  force  as  the  deflection  arising 
from  the  earth^s  turning,  it  must  be  on 
accoimt  of  its  constancv;  it  should  be 
apparent  on  similar  roads  in  any  direc- 
tion, and  would  be  most  perceptible  on 
roads  in  high  latitudes.  Can  any  other 
examples  of  such  an  effect  be  given  ? 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  March,  1882. 
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Fiom  the  "Builder." 


In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Badiache  Oe- 
toerbe-Zeitung  appears  an  article  on  this 
subject,  the  importance  of  which  induces 
us  to  reproduce  it  in  our  columns,  with 
such  additions  and  remarks  as  seems  to 
us  desirable.  The  writer,  Professor 
Meidinger,  observes  that,  if  in  an  old 
house  wall-paper  turns  mouldy  and  peels 
off,  the  cause  is  dampness  in  the  walls. 
The  walls  of  an  old  house  may  turn 
damp  from  various  causes : 

1.  The  rain  sickers  through  a  defec- 
tive roof  into  the  wall,  or  it  penetrates  a 
badly-pointed  wall. 

2.  In  the  cold  season  vapor  produced 
from  special  causes  is  deposited  on  cold 
walls. 

3.  The  wall  contains  aphroniter  ^nit- 
rate of  lime.  Chloride  of  calcium,  wnicb 
occurs  less  frequently,  displays  the  same 
behavior;  quarry-stones  which  remain 
wet  contain  probably  one  of  these  salts). 
The  wetting  of  walls  in  consequence  of 
bjgroscopic  salts  is  caused  only  rarely 
by  the  formation  of  saltpeter ;  most  fre- 
quently sulphates  of  sodium,  and  espec- 
ially of  magnesia,  show  themselves,  which 
are  contained  either  in  the  mortar  or  in 
the  bricks.  Mortar  of  dolomitic  hme- 
stone,  which  has  been  burned  with  fuel 
containing  sulphur,  especially  has  caused 
very  frequently  to  the  formation  of  wet 
places.  Even  the  presence  of  sulphuric 
acid  in  a  damp  atmosphere,  in  districts 
where  much  coal  is  consumed,  has  g^ven 
rise  to  the  formation  of  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia in  quarry-stones,  and  consequent 
damp  walls,  as  was  proved  some  time 
ago  in  London  on  facades  of  limestone 
containing  magnesia  (Portland  stone). 

4.  The  underground  water  reaches  so 
high  that  it  rises  in  the  wall  of  the  base- 
ment. 

5.  The  house  is  built  on  a  slope,  so 
that  the  rain-water  running  down  enters 
the  wall  of  the  basement. 

JPirsUy.  The  cause  of  the  dampness 
named  first  may  be  removed  by  repair- 
ing the  roof,  or  by  repointing  the  wall. 
A  coating  w  th  oil  paint  of  the  outer  fact 
of  the  wall  may  also  be  recommended  in 
certain  cases.     If  the  outer  walls  consist 


of  timber  and  bricks,  which  cannot  be 
joined  closely,  the  method  adopted, 
especially  in  mountainous  districts,  is 
very  serviceable ;  that  is  to  say,  of  cover- 
ing in  the  walls  of  the  weather-side  with 
boards  or  shingles,  and  for  greater  dura- 
bility painting  the  latter  in  oil.  On  the 
Lower  Bhine,  slate,  as  used  for  roofs,  is 
also  employed.  A  cover  with  metallic 
slates  is  likewise  to  be  recommended,  and 
quite  recently  pressed  plates  have  been 
used  which  have  the  character  of  shin- 
gles. All  perfectly  water-tight  coatings 
and  coverings  on  vertical  surfaces  of 
course  keep  off  driving  rains,  and  pre- 
vent the  accumulation  of  dust  and  the 
growth  of  moss  and  lichen;  but  they 
form,  at  the  same  time,  an  impermeable 
layer,  arresting  ventilation  through  the 
walls,  on  which  account  they  may  prove 
injurious  to  health,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, in  overcrowded  houses  not  provid- 
ed with  artificial  ventilation.  The  dura- 
tion of  such  coatings  and  coverings  like- 
wise is  not  very  great,  for  oil  varnish 
becomes  gradually  humid,  liable  to  form 
emulsions^  with  water,  and,  when  in  that 
state,  persistentiy  retains  damp,  which 
penetrates  also  into  the  interior  of  the 
wall.  It  is  evident  that  walls  already 
damp  cannot  be  dried  by  such  means; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  their  drying  is  pre! 
vented.  On  the  other  hand,  the  shingle 
walls  in  use  in  Switzerland,  or  the  pro- 
tective walls  of  Solingen  plates  employed 
in  the  country  along  the  Weser,  and  the 
plates  used  on  the  Bauhe  Alb  in  Wiir- 
temberg,  besides  the  slate  coverings,  are 
quite  to  the  purpose. 

Secondly.  The  precipitation  of  damp 
and  water  on  cold  walls  is  observed  prin- 
cipally in  kitchens  and  in  large  rooms 
filled  on  occasions  by  large  assemblages. 
In  the  former  case,  the  deposition  of 
damp  arises  from  the  steam  generated  in 
cooking;  in  the  latter,  it  is  caused  by 
the  breath  of  the  people  collected  to- 
gether. If  the  walls  are  painted  with 
oil  color,  drops  of  water  are  formed 
which  collect  on  the  walls,  and  in  some 
cases  even  wet  the  floor.  If  the  walls 
are  coated  with  size-color,  the  water  pen- 
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etrates  and  makes  them  darker ;  as  soon 
as  the  generation  of  steam  is  arrested  for 
a  time,  they  become  perfectly  dry  again. 
If  the  walls  are  papered,  the  paper-hang- 
ings become  wet  and  dark  to  dry,  how- 
ever, again  very  soon  and  completely. 
The  paper  does  not  turn  mouldy,  but  the 
paste  Tnll  probably  be  destroyed  in  course 
of  time,  and  the  paper  itself  discolored. 
Under  such  conditions,  the  outer  walls 
are  chiefly  exposed  to  the  precipitation  of 
water,  especially  if  they  are  built  of 
quarry  stones',  which  are  good  conductors 
of  heat.  Brick  walls  are  less  exposed  to 
such  a  deposition,  and  walls  of  tufa  and 
wood  not  at  all.  If  it  is  intended  to  pro- 
tect an  outer  wall  exposed  to  such  pre- 
cipitations, the  simplest  way  is  to  board 
it.  The  boards,  of  a  thickness  of  0.4  in., 
are  nailed  to  flat  beading  J  in.  to  1.1  in. 
thick,  and  secured  with  holdfasts  to  the 
wall,  the  intervening  space  being  filled 
with  straw.  Thus  a  very  bad  conductor 
of  heat  is  placed  nearest  the  wall,  upon 
which  water  will  not  be  deposited.  The 
warming  of  the  room  is  also  greatly  facil- 
itated by  this  means;  for  this  reason, 
such  a  covering  may  be  recommended  in 
many  cases,  but  especially  for  north  or 
east  walls,  and  more  particularly  for  bed- 
rooms .  The  boards  are  either  covered 
with  shirting,  upon  which  the  paper  may 
be  hung,  or  they  are  nailed  with  reeds 
(much  used  in  place  of  laths  in  Ger- 
many)  and  plastered  with  gypsum,  after 
which  the  wall  may  be  treated  in  any 
manned  desired.  The  cost  of  such  a 
boarding  is  in  Germany  about  Is.  per 
square  yard,  the  shirting  7d.,  the  reed 
and  gypsum  coating  Is.  5d. 

Thirdly.  Aphroniter  is  most  fre- 
quently &e  cause  of  permanently  wet 
walls,  or  such  as  become  always  wet  in 
damp  weather.  It  is  observed  princi- 
pally in  the  lower  stories.  Its  origin  is 
due  to  organic  substances  containing 
nitrogen,  especially  exhalations  of  man 
and  animals,  which  lodge  in  the  walls  and 
form  nitric  acid  during  their  decomposi- 
tion ;  the  latter,  in  combining  with  lime, 
forms  nitrate  of  lime.  Its  appearance  is 
therefore  most  frequently  met  with  in 
water-closets,  in  stables,  and  in  the 
country  very  often  on  walls  near  accu- 
mulations of  liquid  manure.  Nitrate  of 
lime  is  a  soluble  salt  ( it  is  hygroscopic) ; 
that  is,  it  absorbs  water  from  the  atmos- 
phere, more  or  less  according  to  the 


humidity  of  the  air.  In  dry  weather 
part  of  the  water  absorbed  during  damp 
weather  passes  back  into  the  atmos- 
phere. If  a  wall  contains  little  saltpeter, 
it  becomes  light  in  color  and  dries  in  dry 
weather ;  during  damp  weather,  on  the 
contrary,  it  turns  dark  and  wet.  Should 
the  wall  contain  much  saltpeter,  the  wall 
is  permanently  wet.  as  in  stables.  Pa- 
perhangings  on  a  wall  containing  salt- 
peter appear  dark  during  damp  weather, 
and  may  easily  be  pulled  off.  The  paste, 
kept  damp  for  some  time,  gradually  de- 
composes and  thus  loses  its  adhesive 
property,  the  paper  hangs  loosly  even  in 
dry  weaiJier,  and  is  held  in  its  place  only 
at  the  permanently  dry  spots.  The  ad- 
hesive ingredients  of  colors  are  likewise 
destroyed,  the  colors  fall  off  as  dust, 
mould  is  formed,  and  the  whole  appear- 
ance is  totally  deteriorated.  The  aph- 
roniter possesses  the  property  of  spread- 
ing to  a  certain  distence  from  the  spot 
where  it  originates  over  the  porous  wall, 
through  stone  and  mortar.  It  thus  pen- 
etrates the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall, 
and  arrives,  although  generally  found 
only  on  one  side,  at  the  other  surface  of 
the  wall.  Quite  apart  from  its  ugly  ap- 
pearance, a  damp  wall  possesses  other 
disagreeable  properties.  The  adhesive 
ingredients  of  paper  and  color  develop 
an  unpleasant  odor  during  their  decom- 
position ;  the  same  is  observed  in  mouldy 
paperhangings,  and  in  the  timber  in  con- 
tact with  damp  walls.  Effects  injurious 
to  health  have  consequently  been  often 
attributed  to  damp  walls,  although  it 
would  be  difl&cult  to  prove  such  an  as- 
sertion. Various  means  have  been  pro- 
posed for  preventing  damp  in  walls  ht)m 
aphroniter,  or  at  least  obviating  the  dis- 
agreeable consequences  attendant  upon 
its  formation.  We  select  some  of  the 
principal  means  suggested. 

( a. )  The  evil  cannot  be  remedied  by 
simply  removing  the  mtjrtar  coating,  as 
far  as  it  shows  damp,  even  between  the 
stones,  and  subsequent  fresh  plastering. 
After  the  mortar  has  become  thoroughly 
hardened  and  dry,  the  wet  places  appear 
again  after  a  little  time  during  damp 
weather,  although  not  quite  so  large  as 
before.  The  saltpeter  still  in  and  be- 
tween the  stones  gradually  penetrates 
part  of  the  new  plaster,  until  it  shows 
itself  on  the  outside.  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  even  after  removing  this  second 
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Elastering  eoid  putting  on  a  third,  the 
itter  would  show  wet  places,  although  of 
smaller  dimensions.  It  might  be  possi- 
ble to  gradually  extract  the  whole  salt- 
peter from  the  wall,  just  as  it  is  possible 
to  remove  oil  spots  from  wood  by  repeat- 
ed applications  of* wet  pipe-clay.  This 
method  of  drying  a  damp  wall — although 
it  would  effect  a  radical  cure,  as  long  as 
no  fresh  formation  of  saltpeter  takes 
place,  and  although  it  would  be  most  ad- 
visable from  a  sanitary  point  of  view — 
will  not  find  much  favor,  on  account  of 
its  inconvenience,  tediousness  and  ex- 
pense .  In  the  rare  cases  where  actual 
formation  of  saltpeter  is  the  cause  of  the 
dampness  in  walls,  in  stables  and  closets, 
a  coating  of  dolomite  cement,  to  which 
some  phosphate  of  magnesia  has  been 
added,  has  proved  a  very  efficient  means 
for  preventing  the  further  formation  of 
saltpeter.  As  the  formation  of  ammonia 
always  preceds  that  of  nitric  acid,  the 
amn/oBi^combines  rapidly  with  the  W 
nesia  contained  in  the  mortar  to  insolu- 
ble phosphate  of  ammonia-magnesia,  and 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  decomposing 
urine  contained  in  the  ammonia  with  the 
lime  to  carbonate  of  lime.  As  it  is,  the 
not  inconsiderable  quantity  of  phosphoric 
acid  contained  in  urine  by  itself  causes 
the  foimation  of  the  insoluble  magnesia 
combination. 

(b.)  It  is  stated  by  practical  builders 
that  naif  cement  mortar,  that  is,  ordinaiy 
lime  mortar  mixed  with  the  same  quan- 
tity of  Portland  cement,  is  the  best  means 
for  drying  tlie  walls  of  water-closets ;  no 
penetration  of  damp  has  been  observed 
several  years  after  the  new  coating  has 
been  applied.  In  Germany,  instead  of 
ordinary  Portland  cement,  Erdmenger's 
Portland  cement  of  dolomite  is  considered 
the  most  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

(c.)  For  some  time  past  it  has  been 
tried  to  prevent  the  penetration  of  the 
saltpeter  still  remaining  in  the  stoves  into 
the  fresh  plaster  by  coating  the  stones 
and  the  joints  between  them  with  an 
isolating  layer  impenetrable  by  water. 
Asphalt,  either  by  itself  or  mixed  with 
linseed  oil,  has  been  used;  pitch,  com- 
mon rosin,  and  tar  have  likewise  been 
recommended,  the  latter,  however,  less, 
on  account  of  its  liquid  state  and  its  pow- 
erful smell.  'i*he  mass  must  be  melted, 
and  applied  hot  with  a  biiish.  It  is  im- 
perative that  the  surface  of  the  stones  be 


completely  covered,  and  the  joints  be- 
tween them  perfectly  closed  up ;  the  salt- 
peter will  percolate  through  the  smallest 
crack,  and  thus  produce  wet  places  on 
the  wall.  Before  applying  the  isolating 
layer,  the  room  must  be  artificially  and 
very  highly  heated  for  several  days,  to 
make  sure  that  the  exposed  stones  and 
joints  have  been  perfectly  dried.  The 
asphalt  or  its  mixture  with  linseed  oil 
must  penetrate  to  a  certain  extent  into 
the  stones  to  insure  a  perfect  adhesion ; 
this  is  not  possible  if  the  stones  are 
damp.  Small  places  may  also  be  warmed 
and  dried  by  holding  a  charcoal  pan  close 
to  them.  Timber  wliich  may  be  in  the 
damp  wall  must  be  treated  in  the  same 
way ;  in  this  case  it  would  be  advisable 
to  remove  the  stonework  round  the  piece 
of  timber  as  far  as  it  shows  damp,  to  dry 
the  latter  well,  and  then  coat  it  on  all 
sides  with  asphalt.  Upon  this  isolating 
layer,  which  should  be  from  0.2  in.  to  0.4 
inch  thick  without  interruption,  after 
hardening,  ordinary  plaster  or  gypsum  is 
applied.  In  carrying  out  the  above,  the 
plaster  should  be  removed,  not  simply 
where  wet  places  show  themselves,  but 
from  one  ft.  to  2  ft.  round  them,  the  iso- 
lating mass  being  applied  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, so  as  to  prevent  the  saltpeter  from 
penetrating  sideways  and  causing  damp 
spots  round  the  edge  of  the  new  plaster. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  latter 
should  combine  closely  with  the  isolating 
mass;  it  receives  its  support  sideways 
from  the  old  plaster  stiU  sound.  This 
would  be  no  objection  where  only  small 
patches  of  pla<$ter  had  to  be  renewed ; 
but  large  wall  spaces  would  sound  hol- 
low, and  probably  might  become  detached 
unless  a  close  junction  of  the  plaster  with 
the  stones  were  effected  by  driving  inhere 
and  there  holdfasts  coated  with  asphalt, 
before  the  plaster  is  put  on.  A  putty  of 
asphalt  and  mastic,  also,  was  success- 
fully employed  at  the  Allgemeine  Hos- 
pital of  Vienna. 

(d,)  A  few  years  ago  tinfoil  was  recom- 
mended as  an  isolating  material.  It  was 
put  on  the  wall  with  paste,  after  every 
vestige  of  the  old  paper  had  been  re- 
moved, the  fresh  wall  paper  being  then 
put  on  the  tinfoil.  Although  the  latter 
is  very  cheap  (the  cost  of  pure  tinfoil  in 
Germany  is  only  3s.  7d.  per  kilogramme, 
or  Is.  9d.  per  lb.,  with  which  quantity  a 
space  of  about  12  square  yards  may  be 
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coyered),  and  the  process  is  very  simple. 
It  was  soon  found  that  it  cannot  be  put 
on  a  damp  wall,  on  account  of  the  paste 
decomposing.  It  was  next  tried  to  se- 
cure the  tinfoil  with  tacks,  but  the  latter 
soon  began  to  rust ;  tin  tacks  might  per- 
haps be  more  suitable.  No  case  has  been 
recorded  in  which  tinfoil  has  been  pasted 
upon  a  wall  previously  well  dried  either  by 
natural  means  or  artificial  heat.  If  the 
wet  places  are  not  too  large,  it  might  be 
advisable  to  paste  the  tinfoil  first  on  the 
paper,  and,  aiter  drying,  to  put  the  paper 
on  the  wall,  care  being  taken  to  use  paste 
only  for  the  part  of  the  paper  free  from 
tinfoil.  The  paper  would  thus  he  hollow 
against  the  wet  place  on  the  wall,  where 
the  tinfoil  acts  as  a  protector  against 
damp.  Lead-foil,  in  place  of  tinfoil,  is 
not  to  be  recommended,  as  lead  is  at- 
tacked by  damp  saltpeter. 

(€.)  Asphalt  paper  has  sometimes  been 
nailed  on  damp  walls ;  but  in  such  cases 
a  covering  of  shirting  is  necessary  for  re- 
ceiving the  wall-paper.  The  cost  in  Ger- 
many is  about  lOd.  per  square  yard.  The 
protection,  however,  is  not  permanent, 
for  the  asphalt  paper  lasts  only  a  few 
years. 

{/.)  There  is  no  record  as  to  the  effect 
of  psdnting  damp-walls,  but  it  is  well 
known  that  such  a  coating  after  some 
time  blisters  and  finally  peels  off.  It 
would  be  worth  while  to  examine  more 
closely  into  the  question  whether  this 
always  takes  place,  or  only  under  certain 
conditions.  lb  is  thought  that  several 
coatings  of  paint  put  on  a  wall  well  dried 
by  artificial  means  would  penetrate  the 
same,  and  unite  so  closely  with  the  plas- 
ter as  to  prevent  a  peeling  off  taking 
place.  Three  coats  of  paint  would  in  this 
case  cost  about  9d.  per  square  yard.  The 
paper  would  have  to  be  put  on  before  the 
last  coat  of  paint  is  thoroughly  dry,  as 
otherwise  the  paper  would  not  stick. 

(g,)  If  wet  places  in  walls  assume  large 
dimensions,  it  is  recommended  to  face 
the  wall  with  a  brick  (or  tufa  stone)  wall 
or  boards.  The  first  is  expensive  and 
takes  up  room ;  joints  with  the  old  wall 
must  be  made  with  asphalted  bricks  to 
prevent  a  transmission  of  saltpeter.  The 
second  remedy  is  that  to  be  adopted  in 
most  cases.  The  process  is  similar  to 
that  applied  in  boarding  walls  outside  ; 
filling  in  with  straw,  however,  is  omitted. 
For  greater  protection,   the  boards,   as 


well  as  the  beading  fastened  against  the 
wall,  are  coated  witi[i  silicate  paint.  Such 
a  coating  on  both  sides  of  the  boards 
costs  about  2jd.  a  square  yard.  The 
whole  expense  for  fixing  such  a  boarding, 
including  the  covering  with  shirting,  but 
excluding  the  wall  paper,  is  at  most  28. 
per  square  yard.  It  appears  unnecessary 
to  the  author  to  provide  for  ventilation 
between  the  boarding  and  the  wall  by 
leaving  openings  at  top  and  bottom,  as 
it  is  not  intended  to  dry  the  walL  A 
consequence  of  induced  ventilation  would 
be  simply  to  cause  the  covered  wall  to 
absorb  more  or  less  moisture  according 
to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  just  as  if 
the  boarding  had  not  been  put,  while 
with  sluggish  circulation  the  waJl  gets 
damp  and  drys  more  slowly,  it  being  im- 
possible to  cut  off  the  access  of  air  en- 
tirely. By  others,  the  necessity  of  tlior« 
ough  ventilation  between  wall  and  board- 
ing is  insisted  on,  it  being  pointed  out 
that  rapid  circulation  must  tend  to  de- 
crease dampness,  and  at  the  same  time 
prevent  the  otherwise  inevitable  formation 
of  mould  or  fungus  in  the  boards. 

(A.)  Quite  recently  wood  hangings  have 
been  introduced  in  Oermany,  serving  as 
isolating  layer  between  ordinary  wall- 
paper and  damp  walls.  These  hangings 
are  made  in  the  form  of  webs  or  wicker- 
work  of  strips  of  wood  or  shavings  of 
North  iSwedi^  or  Finnish  pine,  0.04  in. 
thick,  and  1.17  in.  to  1.56  in.  wide,  which 
are  said  to  resist  the  effepts  of  damp  for 
a  number  of  years.  They  are  manufac- 
tured in  lengtlis  of  22  to  33  yards,  of  a 
width  of  2  ft.  6  in.  to  5  ft,  and  sold  at  Is. 
4d.  per  square  yard.  The  wood  hangings 
are  fastened  to  the  wall  with  galvanized 
nails,  the  nail-heads  being  covered  with 
pieces  of  shavings  slipped  in,  at  a  cost  of 
about  6d.  per  square  yard.  A  covering 
of  shirting  is  also  in  tins  case  applied  be- 
fore put&ig  on  the  wall-paper.  This 
wickerwork  may  be  directly  used  for  pan- 
'.  elling ;  the  panels  are  produced  by  biead- 
ing,  and  by  leaving  the  whole  in  that 
state,  or  applying  coatings  of  varnish,  or 
painting  the  several  stripes  with  various 
oil  colors.  Patterns  may  in  this  manner 
be  made  at  a  cost  of  6d.  per  square  yard ; 
one  coating  of  varnish  at  2^.;  of  oil- 
paint,  at  6d.  to  Is. 

Fourthly.  When  underground  water  is 
the  cause  of  dampness  in  walls,  aphroni- 
ter,  as  a  rule,  always  co-operates.    Water 
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alone  does  not  rise  so  high,  as  we  know 
from  the  behavior  of  cellars,  the  sole  of 
which  very  often  is  only  just  above  the 
level  of  underground  water,  and  the  walls 
of  which  are  nevertheless  quite  dry.  The 
same  means  of  prevention  as  above  men- 
tioned may  be  employed ;  they  are,  how- 
ever, only  palliatives,  which  do  not  dry  a 
damp  wall.  A  radical  cure  may  be  effected 
only  either  by  a  perfect  isolation  of  the 
wall  from  the  source  of  damp, — which 
may  be  done  in  existing  walls  by  draming 
at  intervals,  and  isolating  from  the  ground 
below  by  the  insertion  of  sheets  of  as- 
phalt felt, — or  by  completely  eradicating 
the  damp  from  the  wall.  This  may  be 
done  by  stamping  in  between  the  damp 
wall,  which  must  be  previously  stripped 
of  its  plaster,  and  a  provisional  planking, 
a  layer,  about  2  in.  in  thickness,  of  fresh 
quicklime  powder.  For  outside  walls 
the  planking  may  be  dispensed  with  ;  all 
that  need  be  done  is  to  dig  a  trench  along 
the  foundation  and  fill  it  with  lime.  The 
damp  may  also  be  got  rid  of  by  heating 
the  rooms  with  coal-baskets,  and  by  draw- 
ing the  heated  air  from  the  interior  by 
means  of  a  suction-pmnp  connected  with 
a  box  provided  with  India-rubber  pack- 
ing, which  is  pressed  against  the  other 
side  of  the  wall. 

JFifthly.  When  a  building  is  erected 
on  a  slope,  and  the  higher  wall  becomes 
saturated  with  percolating  rain-water,  a 
core  can  only  be  effected^  by  cutting  a 
deep  {rench,  and  thus  draining  off  the 
water.  If  substances  containing  nitro- 
gen and  conducing  to  the  formation  of 
saltpeter  have  been  introduced  into  the 
wall  through  rain,  the  latter  will  continue 
to  be  damp,  and  the  only  palliatives 
against  their  injurious  effects  on  the  in- 
side faces  of  walls  are  those  already 
pointed  out. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  the  Bad- 
ische  O^werbe-Zeitung  has  published  a 
few  additional  remarks  by  Dr.  Meidinger. 
It  is  stated  that  in  several  cases  of  damp- 
ness in  walls  a  coating  of  oil  paint,  upon 
which  subsequently  tinfoil  has  been 
pasted,  has  been  found  efficient.  The 
two  substances  combine  very  closely,  and 
permit  of  the  hanging  of  paper  after- 
wards. The  paint  must,  however,  be  put 
on  only  in  dry  weather,  or  after  artificial 
drying  of  the  wall,  and  the  wet  places 
have  entirely  disappeared.  With  regard 
to  boarding  of  damp  walls,  it  is  added 


that  it  should  not  be  neglected  to  as- 
phalt the  beading  to  which  the  boards 
are  nailed,  to  protect  them  against  the 
absorption  of  water  and  subsequent  de- 
struction. Moreover,  the  boards  must 
not  be  too  far  away  from  the  wall,  on 
account  of  mice.  The  introduction  of 
airholes  is  also  to  be  recommended,  ex- 
perience having  shown  that  in  their  ab- 
sence the  wood  becomes  fusty.  It  has 
already  been  pointed  out  that  it  is  advis- 
able to  coat  the  boards  with  sihcata  paint, 
to  prevent  rotting.  This  little  extra  ex- 
pense should  not  be  spared,  for  it  is  by 
no  means  yet  proved  whether  airholes 
alone  will  preserve  the  boarding ;  more- 
over, the  introduction  of  openings  for 
ventilation  may  be  inconvenient  In  any 
case,  the  naked  boards  must  not  touch 
the  wet  wall,  as  otherwise  saltpeter  would 
enter  them  and  make  them  damp  also. 
It  would,  perhaps,  be  advisable  to  remove 
the  plaster  wherever  damp  shows  itself, 
before  nailing  down  the  boards.  The 
wall  would  then  absorb  less  moisture 
from  the  air,  and  would  lose  it  quickly 
again  in  dry  weather ;  under  these  con- 
ditions, the  space  between  boards  and 
wall  would  contain  damp  air  for  a  shorter 
time,  the  presence  of  which  is  injurious  in 
any  case. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  isolating  layer  between  stones 
and  mortar,  we  learn  from  a  prospectus 
lately  issued  that  a  special  putty,  called 
Weissang  jointing  putty,  has  been  intro- 
duced in  Germany  which  appears  to  an- 
swer the  purpose  well.  The  mass,  of  the 
nature  of  asphalt,  but  without  smell,  is 
boiled  with  an  equal  weight  of  linseed  oil, 
and  put  on  as  hot  as  possible.  It  is 
stated  that  about  2  lbs.  of  mixture  cov- 
ers one  square  yard  of  wall  space.  The 
mass  is  sold  retail  in  Germany  at  1.80 
mark  per  kilogramme  (lid.  per  lb.).  As 
the  price  of  hnseed  oil  there  is  about  6d. 
per  lb.,  to  coat  one  square  yard  would  cost 
Is.  5d.'  The  mixture  is  applied  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner.  The  wall  is  stripped  of  its 
plaster,  the  joints  being  picked  out  deep- 
ly. The  latter  are  then  freshly  set  with 
mortar.  After  drying,  the  hot  mixture 
is  put  on,  and  the  ^.all  is  once  thinly 
rough-plastered.  When  the  latter  has 
dried,  plastering  is  proceeded  with  as 
usual.  Under  these  conditions,  a  close 
connection  of  the  plaster  with  the  isolat- 
ing mass  is  effected.    The  latter  is  recom- 
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mended  also  for  the  protection  of  gable- 
waUs  on  the  weather  side  against  the 
penetration  of  damp ;  as  a  substitute  for 
reeds  (laths)  in  plastering  on  wood;  for 
painting  timber  and  ironwork  in  new 


buildings ;  for  preventing  the  growth  of 
fungus  on  wainscoting  and  other  wooden 
linings;  finally,  for  coating  hoardings, 
garden-rails,  barriers,  posts,  tree  and  Tine 
stakes. 
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Pbobably  at  no  previous  period  has  there 
existed  such  a  demand  for  what  we  may 
term  portable  motive  power  as  that  which 
manifests  itself  now.  Power  is  wanted 
to  propel  street  cars  and  trycicles,  to 
drive  washing  machines  and  small  lathes, 
to  blow  organs,  to  turn  dynamo-electric 
machines,  to  propel  small  boats.  We 
might  extend  our  list  considerably,  but  it 
is  unnecessary,  for  to  every  reader  of 
these  pages  a  new  field  for  the  exertion 
of  power  will  suggest  itself,  varying  with 
the  reader's  tastes,  habits,  and  ingenuity. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  inventor 
who  could  supply  in  a  really  portable 
form  a  machine  or  apparatus  which  could 
give  out  2  or  S-Lorse  power  for  a  day 
would  reap  an  enormous  fortune.  Up  to 
the  present,  however,  nothing  of  the  kind 
has  been  placed  in  the  market.  Sir  W. 
Thomson  startled  the  world — apparently 
a  long  time  ago,  for  events  move  quickly 
— with  the  announcement  that  he  had 
carried  a  million  foot-pounds  in  some- 
thing not  much  larger  than  a  hat  box. 
But  it  is  really  very  doubtful  if  this  has 
been  approached  in  practice.  The  sec- 
ondary battery  is  still  a  baby.  What  it 
may  become  no  one  can  quite  tell.  Put- 
ting it  on  one  side,  we  may  proceed  to 
consider  what  are  the  obstacles  which 
fitand  in  the  way  of  the  production  of 
portable  power ;  and,  first,it  will  be  well  to 
define  precisely  what  it  is  we  are  speak- 
in  g  about.  A  locomotive  or  marine  engine 
supplies  an  example  of  portable  power  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  word ;  but  we  do 
not  refer  to  locomotives  or  marine 
engines,  but  rather  to  something  partak- 
ing in  its  nature  of  a  watch — a  something 
which  may  be  wound  up  or  charged  with 
power  in  one  place,  and  discharged  or 
run  down  in  another.  Thus,  for  example, 
in  the  case,  let  us  say,  of  a  small  ivory 
turnery,  a  cai*t  would  bring  to  the  door 
every  morning  a  box  which  would  contain 


power  for  the  day,  and  would  take  away 
the  run-down  or  discharged  box  to  be  re- 
filled. The  patron  of  trycicles  would  but 
have  to  send  to  the  nearest  place  where 
they  sold  power  boxes  to  procure  what 
he  wanted ;  and  thus  equipped  he  might 
make  a  trip  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles, 
only  using  his  legs  for  the  sake  of  exercise, 
and  permitting  his  power  box  to  do  all 
the  drudgery.  Here,  we  think,  is  a  suf- 
ficently  attractive  picture ;  why  is  it  in- 
capable of  realization?  Shall  we  never 
see  such  things  done  ?  Shall  we  never 
see  such  an  announcement  as  this  in  the 
daily  papers  ? — ''  Messrs.  Dyne,  Erg  & 
Co.,  Power  Merchants;  power  boxes  of 
the  most  approved  construction  wholesale 
and  retail.  Messrs.  Dyne,  Erg  &  Co. 
solicit  the  particular  attention  of  tricycHsts 
to  their  new  invincible  drivers,  guaranteed 
to  supply  half  a  horse-power  for  ten 
hours  at  the  cost  of  one  penny  per  hour ; 
weight  30  lb.  The  lightest  for  the  power 
in  the  market." 

We  may  point  out  to  begin  with  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  storing  power.  Every  time  a  watch  is 
wound  power  is  stored.  The  difficulty  hes 
then  not  in  storing  power  but  in  storing 
enough  of  it.  In  the  present  .day  we 
have  learned  to  talk  so  glibly  of  horse- 
powers that  we  fail  to  realize  the  magni- 
tude of  that  about  which  we  speak.  It  is 
not  probable  that  a  tricycle  or  other  road 
vehicle  to  caiTy,  say,  fom*  persons,  could 
be  made  which  will  weigh  less  than  4  cwt. 
If  we  add  an  equal  weight  for  the  power 
box,  and  6  cwt.  for  four  persons,  we  have 
a  total  of  14  cwt.,  and  this  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully propelled  at,  say,  seven  miles  an 
hour  on  a  good  road  with  less  than  half- 
horse  power  net.  This  means  16,600 
foot-pounds  per  minute,  990,000  foot- 
pounds per  hour,  or  in  six  hours,  in  round 
number^?,  6,000,000  foot-pounds.  Hie 
power  expended  on  a  trip  of  some  forty 
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mileB  would  snffice  to  lift  2,678  tons  a 
foot  high ;  it  would  carry  7  tons  to  the 
top  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  All  this 
power  could  be  got  out  of  12  lb.  of  coal ; 
but,  unfortunately,  not  under  the  con- 
ditions. Yet  it  will  be  seen  that  to  stow 
away  2,678  foot-tons  of  power  in  a  box 
weighing  not  more  than  4  cwt.  is  not  an 
easy  matter.  Three  different  methods  of 
doing  what  is  wanted  at  once  suggest 
themselves,  but  they  all  depend  on  the 
same  principle — elasticity.  We  may  wind 
up  springs;  or  we  may  compress  air; 
or  we  may  use  heated  water.  There 
is  a  fourth  way,  concerning  which  we 
may  say  something  presently.  For  the 
moment  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  dealing  with  the  obvious,  leaving 
the  more  recondite  for  future  considera- 
tion. 

We  have  the  conditions  of  our  problem 
laid  down.  Wanted  2, 678  f oot^tons  stored 
in  an  apparatus  which,  with  all  the  gear 
necessary  to  cause  the  revolution  of  the 
wheels,  shall  not  weigh  more  than  4  cwt. 
Springs  suggest  themselves  in  an  instant 
— springs  to  be  wound  up  by  a  stationary 
engine.  A  company  has  been  formed  in 
the  United  States  for  supplying  spring 
power  for  tramcars.  Why  not  extend  the 
principle?     Let  us  see  what  figures  can 


hours.  If  we  look  at  the  problem  from 
another  point  of  view,  we  find  that  no 
less  than  27  tons  of  spring  would  be  re- 
quii-ed  to  supply  half  a  horse-power  for 
six  hours.  Springs  of  steel  are  quite  out 
of  the  question. 

Next  comes  compressed  air,  and  this  is 
more  promising.  Indeed,  compressed  aii* 
has  been  used  by  several  engineers  with 
comparative  success,in  propelling  vehicles; 
but  it  is  open  to  question  whether  in  this 
way  we  can  obtain  what  we  want.  We 
must  have  an  engine  to  enable  the  com- 
pressed air  to  do  its  work.  This,  with  its 
appurtenances  will  weigh,  say,  1  cwt., 
leaving  us  3  cwt.  A  steel  cylinder  6  ft. 
long  and  2  ft.  diameter  could  be  kept 
under  3  cwt.,  and  yet  be  strong  enough 
for  our  purpose.  If  it  were  filled  with 
air  compressed  31  times,  it, would  contain 
4,500,000  foot-pounds.  But  unfortunately 
this  only  represents  the  power  which 
would  be  absorbed  in  compressing  580 
cubic  feet,  or  about  45  lb.,  to  500  lb.  or 
thereabouts  on  the  square,  inch,  and  dur- 
ing the  compression  the  air  would  lose 
much  heat,  which  would  have  to  be  re- 
stored, or  the  loss  during  expansion  would 
be  enormous.  It  would  not  be  safe  to 
reckon  on  more  than  a  three  hours'  run 
from  our  air  spring,  and,  considering  the 


tell  us  on  this  point.  It  is  tolerably  clear  '  difficulty  of  losing  air  at  such  an  enormous 
that  our  spring  must  be  strong  and  there- 1  pressure  ;  the  cost  of  pumping  it  up  .to 
fore  heavy,  and  it  may  be  conceded  per- '  the  stated  density ;  and  the  risk  insepar- 
haps  that  the  gearing  to  drive  the  road  '  able  from  its  use,  it  is  tolerably  evident 
wheels  cannot  weigh  less  than  1  cwt.  If, !  that  compressed  air  will  not  supply  what 
on  the  other  hand,   the  spring  were  at  |  is  wanted. 

tached  directly  to  the  driving  axle,  the  i  We  have  next  to  consider  what  may  be 
moment  the  brake  or  other  stop  was  re- 1  done  with  water  on  the  system  devised 
leased  the  vehicle  with  its  occupants '  by  Lamm,  among  others,  and  used  for 
would  begin  a  headlong  com-se,  not  un-  some  time  in  the  United  States  with  sue- 
like  that  of  the  American  clog  who  was  I  cess.  The  system  would  have  to  be 
tied  by  his  master  at  the  tail  end  of  an  '  materially  modified  for  use  on  a  small 
express  train,  '*  because  he  was  used  to  ;  scale.  We  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
being  led."  Some  equalizing  arrangement  |  at  each  stroke  of  the  engine  a  few  drops 
must  be  introduced  analogous  to  the  fusee  of  highly -heated  water  would  be  injected 
of  a  watch.  A  brake  could  not  be  em-  \  into  the  cylinder,  where  they  would  flash 
ployed  because  it  would  simply  waste  !  into  steam.  Now,  water  under  an  absolute 
power.  We  have,  then,  let  us  suppose,  3  j  pressure  of  270  lb.  on  the  squire  inch 
cwt  of  spring.  But  if  a  spring  is  to  last ;  has  a  sensible  temperatm*e  of  408  deg., 
for  some  time  without  breaking  it  must  and  if  we  relieve  the  pressure,  part  of  the 
have  no  more  work  stored  in  it  than  water  will  be  converted  into  steam,  the 
would  suffice  to  lift  it  about  60  ft.  Let  us  '  water  falling  to  the  temperature  normal 
strain  a  point,  however,  and  suppose  that 'to  the  new  pressure.  Thus  if  the  new 
our  3  cwt.  of  spring  could  lift  3  cwt  100  i  pressure  were  50  lb.  absolute,  the  temper- 
ft  high ;  then  we  have  33,600  foot-pounds.  |  ature  would  be  281  deg.,  and  408  —281= 
or  just  power  enough  to  propel  our  '  127  d3g.units  per  pound  of  water;  and  each 
vehicle  for  two   minutes  instead  of  six  pound  of  steam  would  require  916  units 
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for  its  formation ;  and  =7^^=7.29.      That 

127 

is  to  say,  for  each  ponnd  of  steam  pro- 
duced we  must  caary  7.21  lb.  of  water. 
But  haJf  a  horse-power  could  not  well  be 
got  from  a  small  non -condensing  engine 
for  less  than  30  lb.  of  steam  per  hour,  or 
for  six  hours  180  lb.,  and  7.29  -f-  180  = 
1 ,297.8  lb.  of  water.  If  the  pressure  were 
greatly  augmented  the  quantity  of  water 
would  be  diminished ;  but  the  strength 
of  the  containing  vessel  and  its  weight 
would  have  to  be  enormously  increased. 
Under  the  conditions,  it  will  be  seen  that 
it  would  not  be  practicable  to  obtain  a 
run  of  more  than  about  one  hour  or,  say, 
seven  miles.  But  there  would  be  very 
considerable  advantages  on  the  side  of 
steam,  or  rather  hot  water  storage.  I'he 
pressure  would  not  be  more  than  half 
that  of  air,  and  there  would  be  practically 
no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  water  reservoir 
hot  for  three  hours  or  more  by  enveloping 
it  in  suitable  coatings  of  felt.  We  have, 
as  far  as  possible,  avoided  the  use  of 
figures  or  recondite  reasoning  of  any  kind, 
our  purpose  being  to  show  in  the 
simplest  and  briefest  way  that  it  is  ap- 
parency impossible  to  devise  any  me- 
chanical system  of  storage  which  will  give 
out  half  a  horse-power  for  six  hours  and 
weigh  less  than  4  cwt.  or  6  cwt. ;  and  it 
will  be  conceded  that  half  a  horse  power 
is  a  very  small  thing  and  not  competent 
to  effect  much.  It  probably  represents 
the  actual  work  performed  per  day  by  a 
London  omnibus  horse  weighing  9  cwt. ; 
the  horse  during  a  part  of  his  working 
time  does  much  more,  but  for  the  re- 
mainder he  does  less.  A  horse  weighing 
9  cwt.  to  10  cwt.  will  plough  steadily,  3 
well  fed,  for  ten  hours  a  day,  and  prob- 
ably develops  during  that  time  about 
21,000  foot-pounds  per  minute,  or,  say, 
two-thirds  of  a  horse-power ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  in  this  direction  we  can 
at  all  rival  nature  in  providing  portable 
power. 

One  method  of  storing  power,  and  only 
one,  remains  for  consideration,  and  it  is 
worth  it.  At  first  sight,  no  doubt,  many 
of  our  readers  may  reject  the  idea  as  rep- 
resenting expedients  too  full  of  danger 
to  merit  notice.  Without  further  preface 
we  may  say  that  we  refer  to  the  use  of 
explosives  under  proper  conditiona  A 
gunpowder  engine  was  made  and  worked 
many  years  ago,  and  with  some  success— 


and  another  gunpowder  engine  is  now 
being  tried  in  Germany — but  chemistry 
has  made  enormous  advances  since  then, 
and  various  compounds  exist  which,  while 
weighing  littie,  and  capable  of  exerting 
an  enormous  force,  may  be  burned  slowly 
and  without  danger.  The  power  stored 
in  gunpowder  is  very  great,  amounting  to 
about  70  foot-tons  per  pound,  so  that 
about  40  lb.  would  suffice  to  give  out  half 
a  horse-power  for  six  hours ;  and  by  using 
the  prindple  of  subdivision  it  may  not 
only  be  burned  without  danger,  but  even 
when  carried  in  moderate  quantities, 
rendered  quite  safe  from  exploding ;  but 
we  do  not  propose  the  use  of  gunpowder 
as  a  means  of  providing  portable  power. 
The  chemist  may  help  us  to  something 
safer,  cheaper,  and  quite  as  powei*ful. 
Gun-cotton,  for  example,  may  be  burned 
without  exploding,  giving  off  enormous 
volumes  of  gas.  It  remains  to  be  seen, 
however,  whether  compressed  gas  and  air 
may  not  be  burned,  as  in  the  existing  gas 
engine,  to  supply  what  is  wanted.  We 
believe  we  are  correct  in  stating  that  gan 
engines  have  been  tried,  and  with  success, 
for  driving  tramcars,  although  very  Uttle 
has  yet  been  said  on  the  subject.  It  will 
be  seen,  however,  that  gas  cannot  supply 
all  that  is  wanted,  nor,  indeed,  does  its 
use  come  quite  within  the  scope  of  this 
article.  Gas  is  laid  on  to  most  houses 
now,  and  gas  engines  are  plenty  enough, 
yet  they  do  not  quite  meet  the  want 
which  a  storage  battery  may  yet,  perhaps, 
be  made  to  supply ;  and  nothing  has  yet 
been  devised  in  this  line  which  would  be 
suitable  for  the  propulsion  of  light 
vehicles,  such  as  that  to  which  we  have 
given  prominence  in  all  that  we  have  just 
said. 


THE  high  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid  ia 
the  cinder  obtained  in  the  basic  Bessemer 
process  has  suggested  the  possibility  of  usinz 
it  for  agricultural  purposes  in  the  place  <» 
phosphate.  A  Qerman  contemporary  gives  the 
results  of  some  investigations  made  at  a  large 
steel  works  in  Westphalia,  the  cinder  from 
which  contains,  of  silica,  6.20  per  cent. ;  car- 
bonic acid,  1.72;  sulphur,  0.56;  phosphoric 
acid,  19.88;  iron,  9.74;  maoganese,  9.50;  lime» 
47.60;  and  alumina,  2.68  per  cent.  The  re- 
sult of  tests  was,  that  this  cinder  would  do  well 
as  phosphate  manure,  and  that  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  this  purpose  to  treat  it  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  because  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  phosphoric  acid  is  in  a  form  which  will  al- 
low it  to  be  assimilated  readily. 
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By  EWINO  MATHESON,  M.  Iiut.  C.  E. 
From  Prooeedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineen. 


DuBiKQ  the  last  ten  years  the  use  of 
steel  has  increased  so  continuously,  and 
experience  in  its  manufacture  and  ap- 
plication has  accumulated  so  fast,  that 
the  time  seems  to  have  come  when  the 
precise  position  arrived  at  may  be  stated 
with  advantage,  and  some  apparent 
anomalies  cleared  up.  Keeping  strictly 
to  the  subject  of  the  present  paper — 
steel  for  structural  purposes — ^it  is  worth 
while  to  inquire  why,  seeing  that  the  ob- 
jections and  uncertainties  that  hindered 
the  use  of  steel  for  shipbuilding  and 
boilers  have  been  entirely  removed,  it  is 
nevertheless  only  used  for  bridges  in 
exceptional  cases,  and  hardly  at  all  for 
roofs  and  buildings. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper 
to  deal  with  the  preliminary  question  as 
to  what  steel  is.  It  is  sufiScient  to  say — 
paraphrasing  a  similar  clause  in  Mr. 
Hackney's  paper  in  vol.  xlii.  on  "  The 
Manufacture  of  Steel" — steel  for  the 
purposes  of  the  present  paper,  is  any 
variety  of  iron  or  alloy  of  iron,  which  is 
cast,  while  in  the  liquid  state,  into  a  mal- 
leable ingot,  and,  to  go  further,  which 
will,  when  rolled  into  a  plate  or  bar,  en- 
dure fi*om  26  to  40  tons  per  square  inch 
before  fracture. 

As  a  convenient  way  of  drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  and  of  eliciting  opin- 
ion, the  author  has  attempted,  in  the  fol- 
lowing series  of  propositions,  to  sum- 
marize what,  in  his  opinion,  is  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  case,  and  in  the  remarks 
that  follow  to  elucidate  them. 

1.  Rolled  plates,  and  bars  of  the  vari- 
ous forms  required  for  structures,  are 
now  manufactured  in  steel  with  as  much 
certainty  in  regard  to  quality  as  iron  of 
the  first  class. 

2.  Advantages,  in  regard  to  size  and 
weight  of  pieces,  can  be  obtained  in  steel 
which  in  iron  are  either  impossible  or 
can 'only  be  secured  at  considerable  extra 
expensa 

3.  Steel  has  a  superiority  in  strength 
ranging  from  one  and  a  half  to  twice  that 
of  iron,  and  at  the  same  time  a  more  than 


proportionate  superiority  in  ductility  and 
elasticity. 

4.  Steel  can  be  manipulated  in  the  fac- 
tory; bent,  straightened,  cut,  planed, 
drilled,  and  punched  with  the  same  tools 
and  processes  as  are  used  for  iron,  and 
for  the  most  part  without  extra  force. 

5.  Protection  against  rust  is  of  more 
importance  for  steel  than  for  iron,  but  if 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  is  usual  with 
iron,  steel  is  less  liable  to  waste  by  rust. 

6.  Owing  to  the  above  advantages, 
structures  of  steel  are  superior  to  those 
of  iron ;  but  economically  it  is  only  in 
some  instances  in  regard  to  ships,  and  in 
still  fewer  cases  in  regard  to  brieves, 
that  there  is  at  present  any  pecuninry 
advantage  in  using  steel. 

7.  This  limit  to  the  application  of  steel 
is  due  partly  to  officis^  rules  which  re- 
strict the  working  strains  on  steel,  and 
partly  to  exigencies  of  design,  which 
hinder  the  reduction  in  size  and  weight 
of  members  to  the  extent  which  superior 
strength  might  otherwise  allow. 

8.  Although  for  the  above  reasons 
steel  structures  may  cost  more  than  iron 
without  any  immediate  compensation, 
yet^  if  measured  by  actual  units  of 
strength  and  durabihty,  steel  is  cheaper 
as  weU  as  better  for  all  but  very  small 
structures. 

9.  The  employment  of  steel  may  be 
encouraged  and  extended  by  a  fuller 
knowledge  among  users  of  its  qualities, 
by  facilities  for  verifying  these  qualities, 
by  exercising  a  wider  choice  of  the  kind 
of  steel  suited  to  the  purpose  in  view, 
and  by  such  a  liberal  alteration  of  the 
present  o£Bicial  rules  as  will  allow  fuller 
advantage  to  be  taken  of  steel  than  is 
usual  or  permitted  at  present.  The  sim- 
plicity of  manufacture,  as  compared  with 
that  of  rolled  iron,  renders  aJmost  cer- 
tain a  nearer  approximation  in  cost,  if  by 
a  wider  permission  the  demand  for  steel 
should  increase. 

Taking  the  foregoing  propositions  in 
their  order,  they  may  be  further  eluci- 
dated as  follows: 
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1.  All  the  plates  and  bars  of  yarious 
sections  used  in  iron  struct  ares  are  ob- 
tainable also  in  steel;  and  if,  either  in 
large  or  in  small  sections,  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  variety  obtainable,  it  is  due 
only  to  a  limited  demand  which  restricts 
the  number  of  rolling  mills.  In  a  new 
industry  like  that  of  steel,  there  is  nat- 
urally the  disadvantage  that  there  are 
fewer  makers  of  it  than  there  are  of  iron; 
and  if  a  small  quantity  of  any  section  is 
wanted  there  would  be  more  difficulty  in 
obtaining  it  in  steel  than  in  iron. 

In  both  there  are  some  forms  which 
are  more  difficult  than  others  to  roU,  and 
this  especially  appUes  to  sections  wide 
as  well  as  deep.  The  wide  deep  bulb 
beams,  of  which  large  quantities  are  made 
for  shipbuilding,  require  skill  and  care  ; 
a  deep  and  wide  channel  bar  still  more  ; 
and  perhaps  the  worst  section  for  rolling 
is  a  deep  wide  H  section ;  it  being  prob- 
ably for  this  reason  that  steel  joists, 
which  would  be  extremely  useful,  and 
of  which  large  quantities  could  ba  em- 
ployed in  buildings,  have  not  yet  become 
an  ordinary  article  of  commerce.  Even 
in  iron,  deep  channel  and  H  sections,  if 
wide  as  well  as  deep,  demand  special  iron. 
The  difficulties  in  rolling  have  sometimes 
to  be  met  by  a  combination  of  side  rolls, 
or  by  building  up  separate  bars  into  a 
form  approaching  that  of  the  desired 
section,  the  pieces  being  welded  together 
as  they  pass  through  the  rolls,  and  fin- 
ished by  other  rolls  of  the  linal  form. 
Belgian  iron  seems  peculiarly  adapted  by 
its  plastic  nature  to  wide  and  difficult 
sections.  Hence  it  is  that  so  many  joists 
and  channel  bars  of  iron,  inferior  in  all 
other  respects,  are  imported  into  this 
country.  As  H  beams  of  steel  have, 
however,  been  made  in  this  country  as 
well  as  on  the  Continent,  it  would  be  in- 
teresting if  the  makers  could  tell  what 
probabilities  there  are  of  these  forms 
being  commercially  successful. 

The  uncertainties  and  accidents  which 
occurred  in  the  earlier  days  of  steel-mak- 
ing' have  left  prejudices  in  the  minds  of 
some  persons  who,  by  not  having  occa- 
sion to  use,  or  notice  the  use  of,  steel  in 
recent  years,  have  not  acquired  experi- 
ence in  its  quahty.  But  the  vast  quan- 
tity of  steel  which,  during  the  last  few 
years,  has  entered  into  the  construction 
of  ships  and  boilers,  and  the  small  pro 
portion   of  faulty  pieces — a  proportion 


much  smaller  than  is  usual  in  iron — has 
proved  incontestably  that  steel  may  be 
reUed  on.  It  may  be  asserted  that,  at 
the  present  day,  out  of  a  given  number 
of  steel  plates  by  experienced  makers, 
there  would  at  most  be  no  more,  and 
probably  there  would  be  fewer,  defective 
ones  thEm  among  a  similar  number  of 
Yorkshire  plates  of  the  highest  quality. 
It  would,  however,  be  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  defective  steel  plates  are 
now  unknown.  In  this,  as  in  other 
trades,  competition  and  low  prices  may 
tempt  makers  to  use  inferior  material, 
or  to  cheapen  too  much  the  processes 
of  manufacture,  the  evil  results  show- 
ing, not  necessarily  in  bad  or  weak 
steel,  but  in  steel  of  a  wrong  kind.  If 
an  engineer's  design  depends  on  steel  of 
a  certain  strength  and  elasticity,  his 
plans  will  be  disarranged  and  the  margin 
of  safety  in  the  structure  reduced  if  the 
special  qualities  he  is  reckoning  on  be 
not  maintained  throughout ;  or,  in  other 
words,  if  successive  parcels  of  steel  sent 
from  the  rolling-mill  differ.  The  struct- 
ure made  of  them  will  be  unequally 
strained  in  consequence.  But  while  un- 
remitting watchfidness  is  as  necessary  as 
ever,  the  mystery  which  at  first  attended 
the  manufacture  and  behavior  of  steel 
hardly  any  longer  exists,  and  the  pre- 
cautions necessary  to  success  are  well 
known.  Every  stage  must  be  properly 
watched;  the  use  of  suitable  ore  and  of 
pure  fuel,  a  period  in  the  converter  ap- 
propriate to  the  kind  of  iron,  the  casting 
of  sound  ingots,  and  examination  dur- 
ing the  redaction  of  the  ingot  to  see 
that  no  part  of  the  metal  having  cracks 
or  flaws  is  allowed  to  go  forward  to  the 
rolling-mill. 

Among  other  points  it  now  appears 
that  the  quality  of  steel  depends,  like 
that  of  iron,  upon  the  amount  of  work- 
ing it  receives,  and  that  the  thickness  of 
ingot  must,  therefore,  be  proportioned 
to  the  thickness  of  the  plate  or  bar  to 
be  rolled  from  it.  With  this  proviso, 
there  is  room  for  much  difference  in  re- 
gard to  the  manner  of  reducing  the  in- 
got, and  hammering  is  not  considered 
necessary  by  some  makers.  The  sup- 
posed brittleness  of  steel,  its  liability  to 
injury  from  punching,  and  the  risks  of 
damaging  it  in  heating  and  welding 
arose  when,  in  the  first  possession  of  a 
novel    raaterial,  steel-makers  and  engi*- 
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neers  alike  endeavored  to  use  steel  of  a 
strength  and  hardness  associated  with 
name,  or,  not  being  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  material,  damaged  it  by 
erroneous  treatment. 

2.  The  process  of  steel-making,  by 
which  the  masses  of  metal  to  be  dealt 
with  are  produced  in  the  first  instance 
simply  by  casting,  allows  the  production 
of  plates  and  bars  of  weight  ismd  size 
much  greater  than  are  usual  in  iron,  where 
the  piling  and  intermediary  treatment  of 
large  masses  are  troublesome  and  costly. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  iron  plates,  extra 
prices  begin  and  increase  at  a  rapid  rate 
after  an  area  of  30  feet,  or  a  weight  of  6 
cwt.  is  reached,  although  this  is  a  rule 
which  varies  in  different  districts,  the 
limit  being  8  and  even  9  cwt.  in  some 
districts.  But  a  steel  ingot  as  usually 
made  in  England  for  rails  weighs  from 
30  to  35  cwt.;  and  although  for  bars  and 
plates  much  smaller  ingots  are  manu- 
factured, the  full  net  weight  which  can 
be  rolled  from  a  25-cwt.  ingot  is  obtaina- 
ble at  ordinary  prices,  unless  extreme 
thinness  or  great  area  be  demanded. 

Thus  a  plate,  18  feet  long,  3  feet  wide 
and  i  inch  thick,  is  within  the  ordinary 
limits,  and  if  a  slight  extra  price  be  paid 
a  |-inch  plate  48  feet  long  by  4  feet  wide 
can  be  rolled ;  or  in  the  case  of  ^-inch 
plates  a  length  of  16  feet,  and  a  width  of 
4  feet  6  inches  can  be  given  without  ex- 
tra prica  That  is  to  say,  the  limit  in 
area  is  70  feet  in  steel  as  against  30  feet 
in  iron,  and  the  limit  of  weight  is  15  cwt. 
as  against  6  or  9  cwt.  in  iron. 

In  the  sizes  of  T,  L,  and  other  bars, 
there  are  dififerences  similar  to  those  in 
plates.  In  iron,  the  limit  of  section  ob- 
tainable at  the  ordinary  price  is  8  united 
inches,  and  the  limit  of  weight  for  any 
one  bar  is  generally  4  cwt.,  the  price  per 
ton  rapidly  rising  as  the  weight  is  in- 
creased. In  steel  the  limit  of  section  for 
such  bars  ranges  from  9  to  10  inches, 
and  beams  as  heavy  as  15  cwt.  are  sup- 
plied at  ordinary  price.  When  long  and 
heavy  iron  bars  are  required,  the  piling 
and  rolling  become  very  troublesoma 
For  round  bars  an  extra  price  per  ton  is 
incurred  when  a  diameter  of  3  inches,  or 
a  weight  of  6  cwt.,  is  exceeded.  There- 
fore, solid  piles  of  wrought  iron  are  ex- 
pensive ;  those  5  inches  in  diameter  can 
only  be  rolled  in  short  lengths,  and  larger 
sections  have  generally  to  be  prepared 


under  a  steam-hammer  and  welded,  while 
in  steel  the  limit  of  length  would  prob- 
ably be  as  high  as  40  feet.  If  solid 
screw-piles  for  a  pier  or  bridge  be  re- 
quired, they  would  be  about  as  cheap  per 
ton  in  steel  as  in  iron,  and  if  not  quite 
so  cheap  it  would  not  be  because  the 
steel  cost  more,  but  only  because  there 
are  few  makers  who  have  rolls  of  the  de- 
sired size,  and  the  competition  would  be 
limited.  And  if,  for  a  particular  purpose, 
long  and  large  pieces  are  required,  piles 
7  inches  in  diameter  and  40  feet  long, 
weighing  2^  tons,  can  be  made  in  one 
piece  without  welding,  though  at  some 
extra  cost. 

To  the  engineer  there  is  the  obvious 
advantage  in  having  long  and  large  pieces 
at  command,  that  the  number  of  joints  is 
diminished  and  the  weight  of  material, 
the  cost  of  workmanship,  and  the  incon- 
veniences in  design,  which  must  arise 
from  jointings,  are  also  reduced.  In- 
deed, the  exigencies  of  transport  rather 
than  difficulties  in  manufacture  seem  to 
limit  the  area  and  weight  of  pieces  in 
steel. 

3.  In  comparing  steel  with  iron  in  re- 
gard to  strength  and  elasticity  it  is  suffi- 
cient, for  the  present  purpose,  to  accept 
those  results  which  have  gradually  been 
obtained  during  the  last  few  years,  and 
which  form  the  basis  of  the  rules  now 
established  by  the  various  official  bodies, 
although  the  rules  themselves  may  be 
modified  with  advantage.  The  larger 
share  of  the  experiments  by  which  these 
resulte  have  been  elicited  in  this  country 
have  been  connected  with  shipbuilding 
and  boiler-making,  and  the  desingers  of 
bridges  or  roofs  have  ready  to  their 
hands  the  experience  thus  acquired. 

The  ductility  or  capacity  for  elonga- 
tion, which,  in  mild  steel  of  30-tons 
breaking  strain,  is,  on  a  test  piece  8 
inches  long,  about  25  per  cent,  on  the 
original  length,  rapidly  declines  when 
that  strain  is  increased,  and  when  a  re- 
sistance to  fracture  of  40  tons  is  reached 
the  ductility  is  only  about  12  per  cent. 
For  boilers  and,  to  a  somewhat  less  ex- 
tent, for  ships,  where,  as  will  be  present- 
ly referred  to,  ductility  is  particularly 
necessary,  very  mild  steel  is  used.  When 
the  choice  has  to  be  made  between  iron 
and  steel  for  fixed  structures,  the  low 
tensile  strains  which  are  permitted  for 
steel,  and  which  are  appropriate  to  soft 
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steel,  so  far  neutralize  the  advantage  ob- 
tainable, as  at  present  to  hinder  the 
adoption  of  steel  in  many  cases  where  it 
could  be  used  with  advantage. 

The  Admiralty  specification  for  plates 
and  beams  requires : 

'^  Strips  cut  lengthwise  to  have  an  ul- 
timate tensile  strength  of  not  less  than 
26  and  not  exceeding  30  tons  per  square 
inch  of  section,  with  an  elongation  of 
20  per  cent,  in  a  length  of  8  inches. 

'*  Strips  cut  crosswise  or  lengthwise  1^ 
inch  wide,  heated  uniformly  to  a  low 
cherry-red  and  cooled  in  water  of  82° 
Fahrenheit,  must  stand  bending  in  a 
press  to  a  curve  of  which  the  inner  radius 
is  one  and  a  half  time  the  thickness  of 
the  steel  tested. 

''  The  strips  are  all  to  be  cut  in  a  plan- 
ing machine,  and  to  have  the  sharp  edges 
taken  off. 

''  The  ductility  of  every  plate  or  sheet 
is  to  be  ascertained  by  the  application  of 
one  or  both  of  these  tests  to  the  shear- 
ings, or  by  bending  them  cold  by  the 
hammer. 

''All  steel  to  be  free  from  lamination 
and  injurious  surface  defects. 

"  One  plate  or  sheet  to  be  taken  for 
testing  from  every  invoice,  provided  the 
number  of  plates  or  sheets  does  not  ex- 
ceed fifty,  if  above  that  number,  one 
of  every  additional  fifty  or  portion  of 
fifty.  Steel  may  be  received  or  rejected 
without  a  trial  of  every  thickness  on  the 
invoice. 

"  The  pieces  of  plate  or  sheet  cut  out 
for  testing  are  to  be  of  parallel  width 
from  end  to  end  or  for  at  least  8  inches 
of  the  length." 

The  Admiralty  tests  for  bars  and 
beams  of  various  sections  are  the  same 
as  for  plates,  with  the  addition  of  some 
forge  tests,  and  the  strips  are  all  cufc 
lengthwise. 

Lloyd's  rule  is  slightly  more  liberal  than 
the  Admiralty  rules,  as  the  minimum 
and  maximum  strains  are  each  raised  1 
ton,  the  range  being  from  27  to  31  tons. 
The  rules  of  the  Liverpool  Underwriters' 
Begistry  give  a  range  of  from  28  to  32 
tons.  Under  these  conditions  steel,  re- 
jected by  the  Admiralty  as  being  too 
hard,  may  be  utilized  for  vessels  bmlt  un- 
der the  Lloyd's  or  Liverpool  rules. 

The  rules  of  these  three  official  bodies 
are  alike  in  this,  that  they  make  no  dif- 
ference between  plates,  T  or  L  bars  or 


beams,  and  they  assign  maximum  as  weQ 
as  minimum  limits  of  tensile  strength.  In 
both  these  respects  therejis  a  notable  differ- 
ence in  the  rules  of  the  French  Admiralty, 
which  graduate  the  minimum  strain  ac- 
cording to  the  thickness  of  the  pieces 
and  sectional  profile  of  bars,  and 
which  prescribe  no  limit  o{  maximum 
strength,  provided  that  a  certain  ductility 
is  assured.  The  French  rules  demand 
higher  minimum  strength  than  any  of  the 
three  English  bodies,  and  it  is  only  fcnr 
plates  more  than  f  inch^thick,  that  so  low 
a  limit  as  28  tons  per  inch  is  prescribed, 
while  for  plates  between  ^inch  andf  inch 
which  include  the  majority  of  those  used 
in  structures,  the  limit  is  about  28j^  tons 
per  inch.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  only  when 
j-inch  thickness  is  exceeded,  that  the 
minimum  limit  is  as  low  as  the  highest  of 
the  three  English  rules  just  given,  namely, 
the  28  tons  of  the  Liverpool  registzy. 
An  elongation  on  an  8-inch  test  piece  of 
20  per  cent,  before  fracture  is  prescribed 
by  the  French  rules,  and  manufacturers 
have  free  scope  to  give  the  highest 
strength  which  such  ductility  will  sdlow. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sted  used  in  the 
French  navy  is  stronger  than  that  in  the 
English  navy. 

The  steel  as  above  described  is  superior 
to  ordinary  good  iron  in  all  its  known 
qualities,  namely,  in  strength,  elasticity 
(the  proportion  which  the  limit  of  elastic- 
ity bears  to  its  strength),  and  dncility. 
Bef  erring  to  the  shipbuilding  steel  made 
according  to  English  rule,  it  will  be  seen 
that  its  average  strength  is  28  tons, 
elasticity  of  ^=0.64,  and  ducility= 0.26 ; 
while  the  strength  of  good  wrought  iron 
is  21,  its  elasticity  about  0.62,  and  ductility 
about  0.16.  The  capacity  of  this  steel  to 
resist  fatigue  is  not  clearly  known,  but 
may  be  inferred  with  much  probability 
from  what  has  been  already  ascertained. 
In  this  respect,  fatigue  may  be  defined 
as  the  diminished  resistance  to  fracture 
which  comes  after  repeated  appUcation 
of  strain,  especially  after  strains  varying 
within  a  wide  ranga  Thus  to  take  an 
extreme  case,  the  strains  on  a  railway 
axle  tending  to  bend  it  backwards  and 
forwards  have  a  wide  range ;  so  also  have 
those  on  a  piston-rod  being  first  in  com- 
pression and  then  in  tension ;  and  in  some 
parts  of  continuous  girders  there  are 
fluctuations  from  plus  to  minus  strains. 

The  bridge  engineer  in  this  country  is 
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under  very  different  rules  to  those  which 
control  the  shipbuilder;  for  while  the  latter 
has  the  quality  of  material  very  carefully 
prescribed  for  him  by  the  Admiralty  or 
Lloyd's,  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  con- 
trols railway  bridges,  restricts  the  work- 
ing strains  apparently  without  any 
regai'd  to  the  wide  range  of  difference 
possible  in  steel.  At  present  there  is  a 
hard  and  fast  rule  that  steel  shall  not  be 
strained  in  tension  to  more  than  6^  tons 
per  square  inch,  or  an  increase  on  the  5 
tons  prescribed  for  iron  of  30  per  cent. 
Although  at  first  sight  this  seems  an 
arbitrary  regulation,  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  there  are  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  more  elastic  rules,  but  this  ac- 
knowledgment only  points  the  way  to 
overooming  the  difficulties.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
officials  have  never  taken  upon  themselves 
the  function  of  verifying  the  quality  of 
the  iron  used  in  bridges,  and  in  allowing 
a  working  strain  of  5  tons  upon  iron  it  is 
on  the  assumption,  doubtless,  that  this 
will  be  safe  even  with  the  worst  iron  that 
can  be  made.  The  much  wider  range  of 
possibilities  which  exists  in  regard  to  the 
quality  of  steel  is  one  of  the  difficulties 
hindering  the  use  of  steel. 

The  improvements  in  manufacture  of 
late  years  in  the  case  of  rolled  steel  have 
been  accompanied  by  improvements 
equally  great  and  import  in  the  making 
of  steel  castings.  Steel  is  more  difficult 
to  cast  than  iron,  for  the  ordinary  risks  of 
the  ironfounder  are  increased.  A  head  of 
metal  is  necessary  even  more  than  in  iron 
to  ensure  soundness,  but  this  alone  will 
not  suffice  unless  the  steel  be  of  the  right 
mixture,  or  of  the  proper  temperature,  or 
if  the  composition  and  condition  of  the 
mould  are  not  suitable.  Moreover  there 
is  the  difficulty  that  the  steel  may  become 
chilled  before  it  has  filled  the  mould ;  and 
in  cooling  from  the  high  temperature  of 
molten  steel  there  is  a  contraction  which, 
in  articles  of  certain  shape,  may  draw  the 
castings  entirely  or  locally  asunder. 
There  is  also  the  risk  that  where  absolute 
soundness  is  demanded  a  little  extra 
silicon  in  the  mixture  will  help  to  give  it, 
but  at  the  expense  of  ductility.  Indeed, 
if  strength  and  ductility  be  assured,  a 
user  will  do  well  in  not  objecting  to 
trifling  specks  in  the  casting  which  would 
be  wanting  in  iron.  But  while  these  dif- 
ficulties are  mentioned,  experience   has 


taught  that  within  certain  limits  of  form 
trustworthy  steel  castings  may  be  ob- 
tained. The  advantages  afforded  are 
great,  though  they  benefit  the  machinist 
more  often  than  the  builder  of  fixed 
structures,  but  there  are  cases  where 
cast  steel  girders  are  extremely  useful. 

Till  recently  an  objection,  insuperable 
in  many  cases  to  the  use  of  steel  castings, 
was  their  want  of  ductility ;  but  now, 
while  they  afford  all  the  advantage  of 
shape  which  a  casting  alone  can  give,  as 
well  as  a  tensile  strength  four  times  that 
of  cast  iron,  there  is  also  the  toughness 
and  ductility  of  wrought  iron.  That  is 
to  say,  following  nearly  the  proportions 
found  in  rolled  steel,  castings  up  to  10 
tons  weight  will  have  a  tensile  strength 
of  28  tons,  a  limit  of  elasticity  of  13 
tons,  with  an  elongation  before  fracture 
of  20  per  cent. ;  and  when  the  steel  is 
hardened  in  oil  to  a  strength  of  40  tons, 
a  power  of  elongation  in  a  test  piece  2 
inches  long  still  remains  of  15  per  cent. 
If  the  soundness  and  toughness  of  steel 
castings  be  thus  assured,  they  become 
available  for  the  compression  members  of 
trussed  girders,  although  some  reduction 
in  the  present  price  will  be  necessary  to 
admit  of  their  adoption  in  this  way.  There 
is  a  dislike,  it  may  almost  be  said  a  prej- 
udice, among  engineers  against  the  em- 
ployment of  cast  iron  for  this  purpose, 
but  when  properly  disposed  it  is  very 
useful.  The  author  may,  as  an  example 
of  this  method,  refer  to  a  bridge  of  three 
150-feet  spans,  designed  about  fifteen 
years  ago  by  the  late  Sir  Charles  Fox,  M. 
Inst.  C.E.,  for  carrying  a  single  line  of 
railway  and  a  carriage  road  over  the  Biver 
Bremer  in  Queensland.  In  this  bridge 
the  upper  members  of  the  girders  are 
each  composed  of  a  cast-iron  tube,  and 
it  can  hardly  ^e  doubted  that  in  girders 
composed  mainly  of  rolled  steel,  cast 
steel  if  it  could  be  obtained  at  moderate 
cost  would  be  preferred  to  cast  iron. 
The  same  method  is  available  for  roof 
trusses.  One  of  the  strongest  and  yet 
cheapest  roofs  known  to  the  author  is 
that  over  the  railway  station  at  Amster- 
dam, designed  by  Mr.  B.  M.  Ordish.  The 
span  of  this  roof  is  120  feet,  and  the  com- 
pression member  of  each  truss  is  com- 
posed of  cast-iron  tubes. 

4.  The  experience  of  the  last  few  years 
in  the  building  of  iron  ships  and  girders 
has  shown  tlmt  very  little  alteration  is 
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necessary  in  the  appliances  of  a  factory 
to  work  steel  instead  of  iron.   Indeed,  as 
compared  with  iron  of  ordinary  quality, 
which  is  often  brittle,   mild  steel  works 
more  "  sweetly  "  tinder  the  cutting  tool, 
and  with  less  risk  of  spoiling  the  mateiial. 
It  has  been  incontestably  proved  that  the 
mild  steel  used  in  shipbuilding  may  be 
safely  punched,  and  that  where  the  thick- 
ness does  not  exceed  ^  inch  there  is  no 
necessity  for  after  annealing.    If  the  steel 
be  thicker  than  ^  inch  it  is  desirable  to 
rimer  out  the  hole  after  punching,   and 
beyond  |  inch  the  holes  should  bo  drilled. 
Much  depends  upon  the  arrangement  of 
the  punching-machine,  and  it  is  probable 
that,  by  the  improved  methods  now  being 
introduced,     the    limits    within    which 
punching  may  be  safely  performed  will 
be  extended.     The  experiments  of  Mr. 
Parker,    engineer-surveyer    of    Lloyd's 
Register,   and  Professor  Kennedy  have 
shown  that  the  punching  of  steel,  though 
it  reduces  the  ducility  of  the  metal  round 
the  hole,  does  not  reduce  its  strength ; 
and  if  the  ductility  be  restored,  or  if — 
what  is  generally  more  convenient — the 
hard  metal  be  rimered  out^   the  rest  of 
the  piece  is  unaffected.     But  while  these 
experiments  explain  the  facts  in  a  most 
interesting  way,  the  facts  themselves  de- 
pend, not  on  laboratary  tests,  but  on  the 
use  of  thousands  of  tons  successfully  ap- 
plied to  ships  and  boilers.      It  is  only 
necessary  to  state  that  at  the  great  ship- 
yards of  this  country  punching  is  per- 
mitted by  the  Admiralty  and  Lloyd's  in- 
spectors within  the  limits  named  above. 
For  hydraulic   smithing  and  flanging  in 
dies  the  steel  not  only  allows    of  the 
operations  usual  in  iron,  but  also  admits 
of  the  more  difficult  shaping  into  cupped 
forms,  which  can  only  be  endured  by 
Yorkshire  iron   of  the  highest  quality, 
costing  twice  as  much  as  steel. 

The  steel  rivets  used  in  steel  structures 
much  resemble  the  finest  charcoal  iron  in 
their  ductility.  They  can  be  readily  up- 
set and  made  to  fill  the  rivet-hole,  and 
there  is  less  risk  than  in  iron  of  cracking 
the  head  in  closing. 

In  steel  as  in  iron,  welding  should  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible,  especially 
when  a  direct  tensile  strain  is  to  be  borne, 
as  in  the  tie-rod  of  a  roof-truss  or  on  the 
tension  link  of  a  girder.  But  in  the 
T  or  L  frames  of  a  girder,  or  in  the 
frames  of  a  ship,   welding  is  often  un- 


I  avoidable,  and  may  be  adopted  without 
I  risk.     While,  however,  steel  has  proved 
I  to  be  workable  in  the  operations  above- 
[  mentioned,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  dif- 
ference in  behavior  between   steel  and 
iron.    If  steel  be  unnecessarily  heated, 
I  or  if  one  part  of  a  plate  be  cooled   sud- 
I  denly  while    another  part  of  the   same 
I  piece  is  kept  hot,  initial  strains  may  be 
set  up  which  will  tend  to  the  starting  of 
fractures  from  holes  afterwards  made  in 
the  piece.    Steel  demands  a  difference  of 
treatment ;  this  remark  especially  apply- 
ing to  the  smithing  and  welding  of  steel. 
It  may  indeed  be  said,  that  in   dealing 
with  a  new    and   superior    material,   a 
modification  of  old  methods  is  necessary, 
which  is  soon  learnt  by  intelligent  work- 
men, who  readily  adapt  their  methods  to 
the  steel  just  as  a  smith  or  other  work- 
man who  has  been  accustomed  to  manipu- 
late one  class  of  rolled  iron  has  to  alter 
his  practice  when  another  class  of  iron  is 
presented  to  him.    A  smith  accustomed 
to  work  inferior  iron  is  almost  as  much 
perplexed  when  set  to  work  on  good  iron 
as  in  the  opposite  case,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  a  diminution  in  strength  arising  from 
improper  treatment  is  of    consequence 
proportioned  to  the  original  strength  of 
the  material,  and  therefore  a  more  serious 
matter  in  steel  than  in  iron. 

5.  The  liability  of  steel  to  rust  was 
dealt  with  by  Mr.  D.  Phillips,  M.  Inst. 
C.  E.,  last  session  ;  but  as  the  subject  was 
there  almost  exclusively  confined  to  ships 
and  boilers,  the  behavior  of  steel  when 
exposed  to  the  weather  was  hardly  touched 
on.  The  protection  of  steel  from  rust  is 
of  more  importance  than  of  iron,  because 
of  the  higher  value  of  the  material  to  be 
protected,  and  the  greater  loss  of  strength 
which  th^  wasting  away  of  a  certain 
thickness  implies.  For  instance,  if  the 
floor  of  a  bridge  be  made  of  ^-inch  steel- 
plates  instead  of  f  iron-plates,  the  wast- 
ing away  of  -jW-  inch  will  in  steel  reduce 
the  strength  25  per  cent.,  whHe  in  iron 
the  same  waste  will  only  reduce  its 
strength  16f  per  cent  The  preservation 
of  iron  from  rust  is  not  in  this  country 
sufficiently  considered.  It  will  be  an  ad- 
vantage if,  owing  to  the  importance  of 
the  question  when  steel  is  to  be  treated, 
the  methods  of  protection  are  more  care- 
fully considered  for  steel  and  iron  alike. 
Modem  mild  steel  has  not  yet  been  used 
long  enough  to  afford  any  precise  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  subject ;  but  it  ie  probable 
that,  in  regard  to  corrosion,  steel  is  less 
ynlnerable  than  cast  iron. 

The  author  touched  on  this  question 
in  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Phillip's  Paper, 
and  ventures  to  draw  attention  to  it  once 
more.  Leaving  out  the  few  examples 
where  iron  or  steel  are  protected  from 
rust  by  being  built  into  brickwork  or 
concrete,  paint  is  the  universal  protector. 
Proper  painting  in  the  first  instance  and 
accessibility  for  painting  afterwards  are 
the  two  essential  conditions  :  unfort- 
unately in  iron  structures,  both  are  very 
often  unobserved.  The  accessibility  for 
future  painting  is  frequentiy  ignored  in  a 
design,  and  narrow  crevices  or  spaces  are 
left  into  which  the  paint-brush  can  hardly 
enter ;  painting  is  not  often  enough  re- 
peated, and  the  scraping  before  the  new 
paint  is  applied  not  effectually  performed ; 
the  railway  bridges  and  roofs  in  the 
neighborhood  of  London  afford  numerous 
examples  of  this  neglect. 

It  cannot  be  too  forcibly  stated  that  it 
is  impossible  to  protect  rolled  iron  prop- 
erly by  paint  without  the  removal  first  of 
the  blac^  oxide  scales  on  the  surface,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  know  that  this  pre- 
liminary process  is  an  advantage  also  in 
steel.  At  Crewe,  all  plates  used  for 
boilers  and  other  parts  are  washed  with 
sal  ammoniac.  In  ships  the  necessity  for 
preliminary  treatment  of  the  steel  is  even 
greater  than  in  boilers,  as  in  salt  water  a 
galvanic  action  sets  up  between  the  black 
oxide  on  the  surface  and  the  iron  within, 
which  would  soon  result  in  corrosion. 
Therefore  it  is  now  the  custom  in  all 
shipyards  carefully  to  remove  the  scales 
from  the  steel  plates  before  they  are 
painted. 

The  occasional  peculiar  pitting  or  rust- 
ing into  cup-shaped  holes  of  plates  of 
steel  as  well  as  of  iron  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  explained,  and  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  plates  to  which  this 
is  due  demands  investigation.  The 
author  will  not  further  repeat  here  what 
he  has  already  stated  in  regard  to  the 
proper  preparation  for  painting,  but 
would  point  out  that  steel,  having  been 
cast  into  an  ingot  with  a  skin  much  re- 
sembling that  of  cast  iron,  the  subsequent 
rolling,  while  it  does  to  some  extent  sub- 
stitute for  the  original  skin  the  scales 
which  form  on  rolled  iron,  yet  possesses 
to  the  last  a  greater  homogeneity  than 
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piled  wrought  iron.  Moreover  while 
rolled  iron  contains  from  3  to  4  per  cent, 
of  slag  and  other  impurities,  steel  con- 
tains only  i  per  cent,  and  while  in  iron 
the  rust  eats  into  the  lanunations  of  the 
pile  and  leaves  room  for  more  moisture  to 
enter,  in  steel  there  is  a  homogeneous 
substance,  presenting  a  more  solid  fi*ont, 
which  has  to  be  eaten  away  gradually, 
and  the  granular  rust  which  forms  on 
steel  is  itself  somewhat  of  a  protection 
against  a  further  advance ;  at  any  rate, 
the  rust  probably  advances  more  slowly ; 
in  this  respect  being  like  zinc,  which  is 
protected  by  the  oxide  formed  on  ite  sur- 
face when  exposed  te  the  weather.  The 
naked  appearance  of  iron  is  well  seen 
when  a  piece  that  has  long  been  sub- 
merged in  the  sea  is  recovered,  somewhat 
resembling  iron  which  has  been  pickled 
in  dilute  acid. 

6.  Steel  having  been  proved  te  be 
stronger,  more  ductile,  ej^d  more  elastic 
than  wrought  iron,  and  probably  also 
being  better  able  to  endure  the  fatigue  of 
repeated  strains,  as  in  a  railway  bridge,  it 
is  per  8€  better  than  iron  for  bridges. 
But  as  in  practice  the  relative  value  of 
two  things  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  com- 
paring the  cost  also,  it  will  be  found  on 
investigation  that  at  present,  and  under 
the  existing  order  of  things,  steel  can,  as 
a  matter  of  strict  economy,  replace  iron 
in  comparatively  few  cases.  Before 
analyzing  this  further,  attention  may 
be  drawn  to  the  difference  between 
ships  and  stationary  structures  in 
this  respect  Ships  are  at  times  sub- 
jected to  strains  so  peculiar  and  so 
severe  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  calculate  their  extent  beforehand. 
A  ship  supported  at  one  moment  upon 
all  sides  by  water,  and  at  the  next,  span- 
ning like  a  bridge  (and  with  ao  enormous 
load)  a  chasm  between  two  waves,  has 
to  withstand  strains  of  a  kind  never  im- 
posed upon  bridges.  It  is  not  improba- 
ble that  the  loss  of  iron  ships  from  leak- 
age is  often  due  to  their  having  been 
strained  in  some  of  their  parts  beyond 
the  limits  of  elasticity,  whereby  they 
have  been  permanently  distorted.  In 
the  case  of  collision  and  leakage,  the  in- 
ternal bulkheads  may  have  to  do  duty 
as  the  walls  of  tanks  to  resist  the  press- 
ure of  water.  The  hull  is  often  bumped 
against  other  vessels  or  against  piles,  to 
say  nothing  of  rocks,  and  the  plates  and 
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beams  are  subjected  to  concussion  which 
would  break  up  iron,  and  yet  may  be 
withstood  by  ductile  steel. 

Ships  are  built  of  steel  for  three  prin- 
cipal reasons.  There  is  the  simple  eco- 
nomical reason  that  a  yessel  built  of  steel 
saves  so  much  in  weight  that  she  has  an 
additional  weight-carrying  capacity  of 
about  10  per  cent.  Therefore,  even 
though  the  capital  expenditure  be  greater 
than  for  an  iron  vessel,  the  gain  in  reve- 
nue more  than  compensates  for  it.  Then 
there  are  vessels  where  reduced  immer- 
sion is  of  importance;  and  vessels  of  this 
kind  being  frequently  the  property  of 
high-class  mail  companies  have  the  fur- 
ther advantage  of  greater  streng^  and 
elasticity,  finally,  there  are  the  war- 
ships of  the  country  ;  and  here  the  justi- 
fication for  steel  is  simple,  the  very  best 
is  wanted  without  regard  to  comparative 
cost,  or,  at  any  rate,  within  the  limits  of 
cost  which  modem  steel  allows. 

For  steam-boilers  the  advantages  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  steel  are  even 
greater  than  in  ships  This  has  been 
most  manifest  in  marine  boilers,  where 
the  greater  strength  allows  a  steam 
pressure  one-third  higher  than  formerly, 
thus  affording  greater  power  with  less 
proportionate  consumption  of  fuel 

The  circumstances  are  very  different 
for  bridges.  The  maximum  strains  on  a 
road  or  railway  bridge  can  be  calculated 
with  much  greater  accuracy  than  those 
on  a  ship ;  and  if,  for  the  discrepancies 
which  must  always  arise  between  actual 
and  calculated  strains,  for  the  wasting  by 
rust  and  for  fatigue,  the  ordinary  margin 
be  left,  no  more  seems  necessary,  and 
bridges,  not  being  liable  like  ships  to  in- 
denting blows,  need  not  be  of  such  duc- 
tile material. 

At  present  steel  costs^  in  proportion 
to  iron,  just  about  as  much  more,  say  as 
13  to  10,  as  the  strains  permitted  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  on  steel  bear  to  the 
strains  allowed  on  iron,  namely,  as  6^-  to 
5,  though  this  difference  in  price  be- 
comes less  where,  as  already  described, 
large  or  heavy  pieces  of  steel  are  re- 
quired, this  naturally  occurring  oftenest 
in  large  or  heavy  bridges.  There  is  the 
advantage,  of  course,  in  steel,  of  less 
weight  for  transport,  but  the  cost  of  car- 
riage, not  only  in  the  country  of  produc- 
tion but  by  sea  to  distant  countries,  is  so 
cheap  that  this  is  of  Uttle  consequence, 


except  where  land  carriage  is  expensive^ 
as  in  South  Africa,  or  over  mountainous 
country,  lliere  is,  again,  an  advantage 
in  the  case  of  swing  or  movable  bridges, 
where,  if  there  be  an  overhanging  struc- 
ture to  counterbalance,  the  saving  in 
weight  is  of  great  importance,  as  well  as 
the  saving  in  force  required  to  move  the 
bridge. 

A  further  consideration  is  that  the 
weight  of  metal  in  a  bridge  has  itself  to 
be  carried,  and  that  a  saving  in  the 
weight  allows  again  a  saving  in  the 
weight  of  materisd  required  to  sustain 
it.  This  sort  of  compound  saving  makes 
itself  felt  according  as  the  proportion 
which  the  metal  bears  to  the  moving  load 
plus  the  road  material,  becomes  greater. 
If,  for  example,  the  weight  of  iron  in  a 
50-feet  span  single-line  lattice  ^bridge  is 
14  tons,  and  the  moving  load  plus  road 
material  77  tons,  the  proportion  is  as  1 
to  6.5,  and  the  proportion  of  iron  to  the 
total  load  1  in  6.6.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  weight  of  iron  in  a  single  line 
bridge  of  600-feet  span  is  1,000  tons, 
and  the  moving  load  plus  the  road  ma- 
terial is  600  tons,  the  proportion  is  as  6 
to  3,  or  the  proportion  of  iron  to  the 
total  weight  6  to  8.  Making,  now,  these 
bridges  in  steel  with  the  Board  of  Trade 
limit  of  6^tons  strain  per  square  inch, 
and  assuming  for  a  moment  that  the  sec- 
tional area  of  every  part  could  be  re- 
duced in  proportion  to  its  greato* 
strength,  and  in  proportion  to  the  strain, 
then  the  weight  of  steel  in  the  first  case 
would  be  10.3  tons,  and  in  the  second 
case  666  tons. 

In  the  first  case  there  would  be  a  sav- 
ing in  weight  of  24  per  cent.,  and  in  the 
second  case  one  of  44.6  per  cent,  llie 
cost  of  workmanship  per  ton  may  be 
taken  at  rather  more  for  the  steel  than 
for  the  iron  because  divided  over  a  less 
tonnage.  If,  therefore,  the  price  for  the 
ironwork  for  the  60-feet  bridge,  includ- 
ing transport  and  erection,  be  taken  at 
£18  per  ton,  and  for  the  steelwork  £22 
per  ton,  the  cost  would  be 

£ 

In  iron 262.0 

In  steel 226.6 

Or  a  saving  of 10  per  cent. 

The  cost  of  very  large  bridges  is  gener- 
ally more  per  ton  than  of  small  bridgeSi 
and,  therefore,  if  the  price  of  the  600- 
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feet  bridge  be  taken  at  £21  for  ironwork 
as  against  £27  per  ton  for  the  steelwork, 
the  cost  would  be 

In  iron * 21,000 

And  in  steel 14,985 


Or  a  saving  of 81 .5  per  cent. 

But  while  the  foregoing  figures  may 
be  useful  as  a  starting-point,  the  saving 
there  represented  cannot  be  realized  in 
practice.    Taking,  first,  the  60-feet  span, 
if  the  types  of  iron  girder-bridges  usual- 
ly adopted  in  this  country  be  dealt  with, 
and  a  saving  attempted  by  reducing  the 
sectional  area  of  me  parts,  it  will  be 
found  that  no  advantage  in  cost  can  be 
obtained  on  the  basis  of  the  foregoing 
rates  per  ton  till  a  span  of  about  150 
feet  be  reached.     Not  only  have  the  di- 
rect strains  to  be  provided  for,  but  the 
compression  members  must  be  stiffened 
against  collapse,  and,   therefore,  if  less 
sectional  area  be  given  to  an  upper  flange 
it  will  be  found  necessary  to  provide  ex- 
tra bracing.     Then,  again,  the  rivets  can- 
not be  reduced  in  their  total  area  be- 
cause steel  rivets  are  little,  if  any,  better 
than  the  high-quality  iron  rivets  used  in 
iron  bridges,  and  the  group  of  rivets 
must  remain  nearly  as  large.    In  small 
spans,  moreover,  where  the  thickness  of 
parts  is  small  even  in  iron,  a  further  re- 
duction for  steel  makes  the  question  of 
rust  important.    For  instance,  an  engi- 
neer would  hardly  like  to  make  any  part 
thinner  than  ^  inch.    From  this  point  of 
view  an  increase  in  the  working  strains 
from    6^    tons    per    inch    to    8     tons 
would  be  of  no  service.     It  will  become 
necessary,  if  the  advantages  of  steel  are 
to  be  utiHzed,  that  the  designs  of  gird- 
ers must  be  modified,  even  though  the 
cost  of  workmanship  be  somewhat  in- 
creased.    In  iron  girders  of  small  span 
no    benefit    is  gained  in  adopting  the 
forms    which    weory    might    prescribe 
as  best.     That  is  to  say,  parallel  girders 
with  flanges  formed  of  plates  and  L  bars 
are  adopted,   because  the  simplicity  of 
design  more  than  compensates  for  an  ex- 
cess of  weight  over  more  symmetrical 
designs ;  or,  in  other  words,  because  suf- 
ficient metal  can  be  given  to  them  at  less 
cost,    for   instance,  than  in    bowstring 
girders  of  less  weight  with  tubular  or 
trough-shaped  members.     Probably  be- 
cause iron  is  so  cheap  in  this  country 


there  has  been  less  tendency  than  in 
Germany  and  in  the  United  States  to 
save  weight  by  elaborate  designs.  When 
large  spans  are  in  question  the  more  ap- 
propriate shapes  are  demanded  and  given 
to  iron  bridges,  and  the  advantage  of  do- 
ing this  for  small  spans  also  witii  such  a 
superior  material  as  steel  may  become 
apparent.  Then  perhaps  trough-shaped 
br  box,  or  even  cylindrical,  members  will 
be  used  so  as  to  give  stifEiaess  with  steel 
of  moderate  thi^mess.  In  the  bridges 
built  by  Mr.  Brunei,  still  to  be  seen,  these 
principles  were  adopted  as  far  as  the  lim- 
ited appliances  and  shapes  of  iron  then 
at  command  allowed,  but  the  heavier  and 
less  symmetrical  forms  have  proved 
cheaper.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
the  adoption  of  steel  will  encourage  such 
modifications  in  design  as  will  allow  that 
reduction  in  weight  which  is  impossible 
in  smaU  girders  of  the  ordinary  kind. 
Instead  of  150  feet  being  the  limit  at 
which  the  saving  could  commence,  prob- 
ably while  a  slight  reduction  in  weight 
was  possible,  even  for  spans  shorter  than 
50  feet,  the  saving  in  money  would  begin 
at  100  feet,  the  most  favorable  opportuni- 
ties occurring  when  heavy  loads  had  to 
be  carried. 

Taking,  now,  the  two  examples  again, 
it  will  be  found  that  while  some  parts 
can  be  reduced  to  the  full  extent,  others 
can  Only  be  partially  altered,  and  some 
not  at  all;  and  that  the  portion  af- 
fected is  smaller  for  the  short  span 
than  for  the  long  span,  because  it  is 
easier  in  the  latter  to  give  to  the  parts 
exactly  the  sectional  form  and  area  which 
they  require  than  in  the  short  span,  and 
as  has  been  mentioned,  large  pieces  are 
more  readily  obtained  of  steel  than  of 
iron,  and  the  saving  in  connections  can 
be  fully  realized.  In  the  50-feet  bridge 
the  proportion  of  the  total  weight  in 
which  the  reduction  can  be  made  will 
probably  be  at  most  50  per  cent,  and 
on  this  basis  the  weight  of  steel  would 
be  12.15  tons,  and  the  cost  £276.3,  or 
an  excess  as  compared  with  iron  of  6  per 
cent. 

The  case  of  the  500-feet  bridge  is  dif- 
ferent, as  the  parts  are  larger  and  there 
is  more  room  for  economy  without  ex- 
cessive thinness  anywhere,  and  by  the 
use  of  long  pieces  metal  may  be  saved  in 
the  joints.  Still  there  would  be  parts 
like  the  cross-girders,  floor,  and  wind- 
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bracing  where  the  full  saying  could  not 
be  efifected,  so  that  probably  80  per  cent, 
only  of  the  parts  could  be  reduced ;  the 
weight  in  steel  then  would  be  700  tons, 
and  the  cost  £18,900,  or  a  saving  over 
the  iron  of  10  per  cent 

But  in  the  case  of  a  large  bridge  of 
this  sort  the  designer  would  be  much 
hampered  by  the  present  rule  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  that  6^  tons  strain  per 
inch  must  be  the  maximum,  because  it  is 
obvious  that  in  some  parts  the  steel 
might  with  advantage  be  harder  and 
stronger  than  in  others,  and,  if  free  scope 
in  this  respect  were  allowed,  a  greater 
economy  than  10  per  cent,  could  be 
effected. 

The  comparative  weight  of  iron  and  of 
steel  for  any  bridge,  and  the  cost  in  iron 
and  steel,  depend  therefore  on  four 
principal  points : — ^First,  the  span  and  the 
imposed  load,  which  together  determine 
the  proportion  which  the  material  of  the 
bridge  bears  to  the  total  load ;  secondly, 
the  mode  of  construction  and  skill  in 
design  which  adapt  the  forms  of  the  parts 
to  the  material ;  third,  the  working  strains 
permitted  by  the  Board  of  Trade  or  other 
authority  ;  and,  fourth,  the  prices  of  iron 
and  steel  charged  by  the  manufacturer. 
Various  considerations  arise  in  re- 
gard to  all  these  points,  and  the 
author  disclaims  any  intention  of  defining 
the  limits  within  which  eithep  iron  or 
steel  may  be  used.  He  only  wishes  to 
show  the  present  position  of  steel  as 
against  iron,  and  the  effect  of  the  present 
restrictions  in  excluding  structures  which 
might  otherwise  be  made  with  advantage 
of  steel. 

8.  Although  structures  made  of  a 
strength  to  satisfy  official  rules,  or  the 
conventional  rules  adopted  by  engineers, 
can  in  many  cases  be  made  more  cheaply 
of  wrought  iron  than  of  steel,  there  still 
remains  the  question  whether  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  pay  a  slightly  increased 
price  for  much  greater  advantages.  For, 
under  the  present  rules,  there  is  no 
option  but  to  adopt  a  margin  of  strength 
which  would  be  considered  excessive  and 
unnecessary  in  iron.  Taking  even  the 
mild  steel  as  prescribed  by  the  Admiralty 
for  ships,  the  breaking  strength  of  such 
steel  justifies  6f  tons  instead  of  the  6^ 
tons  allowed  by  the  Board  of  Trade ; 
while,  if  the  limit  of  elasticity  be  taken 
as  the  basis,  the  difference  is  still  greater. 


There  is  nothing  even  now  to  hinder 
engineers  from  using  steel  equal  to  35- 
tons  breaking  strain,  though  they  are 
forbidden  to  strain  it  more  uian  6^  tons 
per  inch.  Therefore,  without  wadting  for 
any  such  alteration  in  the  rules  as  will 
presently  be  referred  to,  the  question 
arises  whether  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
pay  10  or  20  per  cent  more  for  a  bridge 
to  gain  20  or  40  per  cent,  in  quaUty.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  history  of 
wroughtiron  bridges  under  heavy,  qmck 
and  continuous  traffic  is  still  a  short  one ; 
and  the  question  of  renewals  and 
strengthenings  looms  in  a  future  not  too 
distant  to  affect  present  proprietors. 
Moreover,  the  tendency  of  traffic  to  be- 
come heavier  and  more  frequent  is  likely 
to  continue,  and  what  may  appear  an  ex- 
cessive margin  of  safety  now  may  prove 
no  more  than  sufficient  in  a  few  years* 
time.  Although  the  circumstances  differ 
very  much  from  those  of  ships  aod 
boilers,  it  is  surely  suggestive  to  leam 
from  those  best  able  to  judge  that,  at  the 
rate  steel  is  superseding  iron,  probably 
five  years  hence  iron  will  be  no  longer 
used  for  either  of  these  important  pur- 
poses. If  this  be  the  case,  doubtless, 
the  manufacturer  of  steel  vrill  be  so  ex- 
tended as  to  cheapen  and  improve  it  f'^r 
bridge-builders  also. 

9.  There  are  several  means  by  which 
the  use  of  steel  may  be  extended.  In 
the  first  place,  the  experience  already 
gained  as  to  the  certainty  of  quality  and 
the  facihty  with  which  it  can  be  worked, 
has  not  yet  spread  to  all  these  concerned, 
especially  to  engineers  in  distant  countriee 
who  naturally  await  some  authoritatiTe 
affirmation  to  set  against  the  records  of 
early  mistakes,  misapplications  and  fail- 
ures. Some  ready  means  of  verifying 
quaUty  is  essential  to  the  free  use  of 
steel,  the  precautions  at  present  adopted 
where  steel  is  employed  in  large  quantities 
not  being  feasible  in  ordinary  cases,  and 
by  their  minute  investigation  making 
those  engineers  who  cannot  enforce  them 
disinclined  to  try  steel.  The  Admiralty, 
who  use  thousands  of  tons,  have  a  com- 
plete organization  at  conunand.  Every 
piece  is  tested,  and  the  treatment  and 
behavior  of  the  steel  during  the  building 
of  a  ship  are  watched  in  every  stage.  So 
also  for  '*  Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping,*' 
the  number  of  vessels  is  great,  and  a  reg- 
ular code  of  laws  can  be  enforced  with 
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precision.  If  an  engineer  has  a  big 
bridge  to  build,  and  requires  1,000  or 
5,000  tons  of  steel,  he  can  and  probably 
will  have  inspectors  to  watch  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  steel;  nay,  if  need  be, 
even  to  inyestigate  its  origin  and  the  ore 
from  which  it  is  made,  and  may  prove 
the  qualities  of  every  piece.  But  steel 
will  never  supersede  iron  in  ordinary 
cases  if  precautions  such  as  these  are 
considered  necessary ;  nor  can  it  be  ex- 
pected that  the  Board  of  Trade  will  in- 
crease the  limits  of  strain  till  some  cer- 
tainty of  quality  is  assured.  And  yet  at 
present  to  judge  by  the  inspection  which 
takes  place,  tests  are  deemed  more  neces- 
sary for  steel  than  for  iron,  and  are  not 
so  easily  made.  In  the  first  place,  the 
principal  brands  of  iron  have,  in  the 
course  of  many  years,  become  so  well 
established  that  they  can  be  safely  ac- 
cepted without  any  test  whatever,  not 
only  as  affording  sufiScient  guarantee  of 
excellence,  but  of  the  kind  of  excellence 
also.  Where  tests  are  demanded  they 
are  mechanical  tests  only,  easily  made, 
and  if  one  piece  out  of  one  hundred  be 
proved,  all  the  bars  or  plates  in  that 
parcel  may  be  safely  accepted  if  they  are 
found  free  from  defects  easily  to  be  de- 
tected by  the  eye.  More  than  this,  even 
if  the  iron  be  not  branded  or  tested  in 
any  way,  the  mere  fact  that  it  has  been 
produced  by  rolling,  that  it  has  borne 
the  treatment  of  punching  and  fashion- 
ing into  shape,  indicates  a  certain 
minimum  of  quality  which  will  suffice  for 
many  purposes,  if  only  it  be  of  ample 
substance,  and  this  ample  substance  is 
sufficiently  assured  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
rule  prescribing  1  square  inch  of  sectional 
area  for  a  strain  of  5  tons  ;  and  for 
structures  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  the  same  rule  has  been 
generally  accepted.  But  to  judge  by  the 
precautions  adopted  in  regard  to  steel, 
all  steel-makers  seem  to  be  looked  upon 
with  suspicion.  The  Admiralty,  ib  is 
true,  always  demanded  high  quality  even 
in  iron,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Llyod's  still  admit,  as  they  have  always 
done,  iron  of  a  low  class,  while  enforcing 
such  strict  rules  about  steel.  The  iron 
plates  rolled  in  this  country  may  be 
broadly  divided  into  three  grades  of 
quality,  the  best  being  boiler-plates,  the 
next  best  bridge-plates,  and  the  next 
ship-plates.     Therefore  while,  as  has  been 


seen,  ships  are  exposed  to  strains  far  more 
severe  than  bridges,  to  strains  demand- 
ing ductility  as  well  as  elasticity  of  the 
metal,  Lloyd's  admit  to  their  register 
ships  made  of  iron  which  has  not  a  high 
character  in  either  respect,  while  setting 
up  so  high  a  standard  for  steel.  In  re- 
gard to  the  iron  used  for  ordinary  build- 
ing purposes  in  this  country  the  case  is 
even  worse.  It  is  probably  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  three-fourths  of 
the  wrought-iron  used  by  builders  in 
London  is  about  the  worst  that  ia  made, 
the  contract  system  as  carried  out  by 
architects  and  builders  rendering  this  re- 
sult almost  a  matter  of  certainty.  But 
no  great  harm  comes  of  it ;  such  iron  is 
not  often  used  for  railway  structures,  and 
no  disaster  happens.  It  is  true  that  such 
iron  may  only  endure  17  tons  before 
fracture  instead  of  the  20  tons  which  the 
architect  has  specified,  or  be  somewhat 
brittle ;  but  the  limit  of  5  tons  per  inch 
provides  for  all,  at  any  rate  for  the  service 
of  many  years,  the  earliest  failures  being 
most  likely  to  occur  in  those  cases  where 
the  structures  are  exposed  to  vibration, 
and  are  not  properly  protected  against 
rust.  But  in  regard  to  steel  the  case  is 
very  different.  While  the  range  of 
quality  in  the  iron  is  only  one-sixth,  say, 
from  17  tons  to  21  tons,  the  range  in 
steel  may  be  one  half,  for  if  it  has  been 
improperly  made  it  may  be  inferior  to 
wrought  iron.  And  the  ultimate  buyer 
of  the  bridge,  or  girder,  or  roof,  especially 
if  he  reside  in  a  foreign  country,  may 
naturally  desire  some  evidence  that  he  is 
getting  steel  at  all ;  for  while,  in  an  iron 
structure,  he  has  the  evidence  of  his 
senses  that  it  is  nothing  worse  than  rolled 
iron,  it  is  not  so  with  steel.  If  a  steel 
bridge  be  wanted  weighing  50  tons,  and 
if  this  be  made  of  several  shapes  and 
sizes,  the  testing  adopted  in  the  case  of 
larger  structures  will  hardly  be  feasible. 
True  that  the  word  steel  may  be  impress- 
ed on  every  piece,  but  some  further  sign 
or  hall-mark  seems  to  be  needed  which 
shall  tell  more  clearly  and  positively  what 
the  steel  is.  Just  as  on  a  silver  fork 
there  are  numerous  letters  which  notify 
not  only  a  quality  but  date,  locality,  and 
other  particulars,  so  it  might  be  sug- 
gested that  on  steel  there  should  be  three 
marks,  one  signifying  steel,  and  a  second 
the  kind  of  steel  as  in  regard  to  an  Ad- 
miralty, or  Lloyd's,  or  a  bridge-builder^s 
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standard  These  two  marks  might  be 
common  to  all  makers,  and  then,  as  a 
third  mark,  if  the  brand  or  trade-mark 
of  the  maker  were  added,  it  would,  in  the 
forming  of  contracts,  be  considered  as  a 
warranty  of  considerable  7alne.  These 
marks  would  form  lasting  evidence,  and, 
^ears  after  the  bridge  had  been  erected, 
its  designer  perhaps  unknown,  no  invoice 
or  specification  available,  if  an  engineer 
were  examining  into  the  safety  of  the 
structure  to  bear  a  certain  load,  the  mark 
would  give  strong  primd  facie  evidence 
of  a  useful  kind.  Whether  such  a  plan 
be  feasible  or  not,  the  author  wishes  to 
point  out  that  it  is  far  more  necessary 
with  steel  than  with  iron,  and  that  the 
absence  of  such  security  will  retard 
greatly  the  use  of  steel,  especially  in 
commerce  with  foreign  countries  through 
intermediaries ;  some  mark  or  evidence 
actually  pertaining  to  the  structure  hav- 
ing in  such  cases  the  greatest  value.  It 
is  true  that  at  present  all  steel  makers 
have  marks  of  their  own  to  denote 
kind,  such  as  S  for  soft  steel,  M  for 
medium  steel ;  but  what  is  wanted  are 
signs  common  to  all  makers,  leaving  them 
their  trade-marks  only  as  particular  to 
themselves. 

It  may  of  course  be  said  that  a  remedy 
should  be  sought  in  the  more  frequent 
employment  of  private  testing  machines. 
At  present  the  great  cost  of  such  ma- 
chines, and  the  special  care  necessary  to 
their  use,  disinclines  the  makers  of  steel 
structures,  or  even  the  engineers  who 
control  them,  from  testing  steel ;  but  as 
the  necessary  knowledge  is  more  widely 
known,  such  testing  will  probably  become 
more  common. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  there  should 
be  any  Government  interference,  for  such 
a  system  is  neither  popular  nor  useful  in 
this  country ;  but  conventional  rules  may 
be  established  by  a  concurrence  of  makers 
and  users,  which  would  form  the  basis  of 
agreement  Now  that  steel  structures  of 
importance  are  being  made  in  this  coimtry 
the  standard  of  quality  which,  after  care- 
ful investigation,  is  arrived  at  for  these 
might  be  conveniently  adopted  for  less 
important  structures,  and  be  summarized 
in  a  mark  common  to  all  who  chose  to 
warrant  it. 

But  while  some  authoritative  verification 
and  stamp  of  quality  seem  thus  desirable 
if  steel  is  to  be  generally  accepted  instead 


of  iron,  this  is  not  all  that  is  needed.  So 
long  as  the  maximum  strain  permitted  is 
only  6^  tons  per  inch,  steel  is  artificially 
burned  in  its  competition  with  iron,  and 
can  only  be  used  in  a  small  portion 
of  the,  cases  where  it  would  really  be 
preferable.  The  experience  of  the  last 
two  years  proves  undoubtedly  that  steel 
capable  of  withstanding  35  tons  per 
square  inch  before  fracture  can  be  pro- 
duced with  the  greatest  certainty,  and 
that  with  ordinary  care  it  can  be  mani- 
pulated without  any  of  those  risks  which 
formerly  were  supposed  to  accompany 
its  use.  Leaving  on  one  side  the  ques- 
tion of  steel  for  ships,  which,  as  has 
been  seen,  differs  materially  from  the 
question  now  under  consideration  of 
steel  for  fixed  structures,  rolled  plates 
and  bars  equal  to  a  strain  of  35  tons  can 
be  made  which  will  elongate  20  per  cent. 
in  8  inches,  and  allow  a  strain  of  20  tons 
before  sensible  permanent  set  commences. 
Compared  with  the  soft  steel  used  for 
ships  it  has  a  higher  limit  of  elasticity^ 
which  is  just  what  bridge-builders  re- 
quire. This  is  gained  by  a  reduction 
in  ductility,  which  bridge-builders  can 
well  afford  to  lose  even  if  it  involves 
the  necessity  of  drilling  the  rivet- holes 
instead  of  punching  them. 

With,  then,  a  resistance  to  fracture 
of  35  tons  as  compared  with  20  and 
22  tons  in  iron,  and  with  a  limit  of 
elasticity  of  20  tons  as  compared  with 
11  tons  in  iron,  a  maximum  working^ 
strain  of  8  tons  could  as  safely  be  al- 
lowed as  is  the  present  limit  of  5  tons 
in  iron.  The  advantage  would  be  im- 
mediate ;  steel  could  then  be  economi- 
cally applied  to  smaller  spans  than  the 
present  rules  admit  of,  especially,  if  as 
is  likely,  the  wider  use  caused  lower 
prices.  The  author  is  aware  of  the 
difficulties  which  arise  in  dealing  with 
this  matter.  The  present  rule  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  for  steel  is  evidently 
made  to  conform  to  the  existing  factor 
of  safety  for  iron,  and  is  based  on  the 
breaking  strain  of  the  mild  steel  used 
in  ship-building.  If  stronger  steel  be 
allowed,  certain  restrictions  would  be 
necessary  or  expedient  in  regard  to  the 
working  strains  in  the  various  parts  of 
bridges  in  which  it  is  to  be  applied; 
but  after  all,  something  must  be  left 
to  the  discretion  and  ability  of  the  en- 
gineer.    How  the  change  will  come  it  is 
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impossible  to  predict,  but  as  the  supe- 
riority of  steel  has  now  become  so 
manifest,  it  appears  as  if  its  adoption 
must  be  made  unquestionable  either  by 
more  liberal  rules  of  the  Board  of 
Tradft,  which  will  induce  bridge-build- 
ers and  purchasers  by  self-interest  to 
use  it,  or  by  the  prohibition  of  iron  al- 
together. The  difficulties  which  stand 
in  the  way  of  official  bodies  granting 
more  libeiul  rules  have  already  been  al- 
luded to,  and  if  the  quality-denoting 
stamp  on  the  steel,  accompanied  by 
the  brand  of  the  maker,  as  here  pro- 
posed, be  not  considered  sufficient  or 
feasible,  there  is  at  any  rate  a  middle 
path  which  would  go  far  te  satisfy  engi- 
neers and  at  the  same  time  the  Board 
of  Trade.  This  is  to  allow  8  tons  strain 
where  the  purchaser  bore  the  expense 
of  official  tests.  There  is  plenty  of  ex- 
perience available  for  testing,  and  the 
Admiralty  and  Lloyd's  surveyors  afford 
an  already  constituted  body  whose  cer- 
tificates might  confidently  be  accepted 
by  the  Board  of  Trade.  And  if  a  Com- 
mission is  necessary  te  elicit  facts  and 
to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  views 
here  stated,  then  let  one  be  granted; 
for  it  is  ten  years  since  the  last,  and 
the  importance  of  the  subject  makes  it 
high  time  there  should  be  another. 

It  does  not  follow  that,  if  8  tens 
strain  were  permitted  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  maximum  would  always  be 
adopted  by  engineers.  It  is  one  of  the 
advantages  of  steel  that  it  can,  within 
a  wide  range,  be  made  of  any  desired 
hardness  and  strength,  thus  allowing 
exactly  the  right  kind  te  be  chosen  for 
each  particular  duty,  in  a  way  practi- 
cally impossible  in  iron.  It  can  hard- 
ly be  doubted  that  the  accumulated 
experience  in  steel- making  and  using 
must  ultimately,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
soon,  be  expressed  in  regularly  tabu- 
lated classes  of  steeL  Such  choice  of 
kind  would  facilitate  the  method  of  vary- 
ing the  facter  of  safety  according  te 
the  proportion  of  dead  load  te  moving 
load,  to  which  attention  was  drawn  in 
Mr.  B.  Baker's  book  on  long  and  short 
span  bridges,  or  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  strains,  as  alluded  to  by 
Dr.  Weyrauch  and  by  Mr.  Am  Ende, 
in  1881.  That  is  te  say,  while  a  facter 
of  safety  of  4  would  amply  suffice  for  the 
main  members  of   a  large  girder  where 


70  per  cent,  of  the  strain  was  constant 
from  the  weight  of  the  structure  itself 
and  only  30  per  cent,  arose  from  the 
passing  load,  a  factor  of  5  or  even  6 
might  be  appropriate  for  cross-girders, 
the  strains  on  which  fluctuate  from  Jiil 
to  the  maximum,  and  where,  therefore, 
the  fatigue  was  more  rapid.  Or,  as  an- 
other example,  hard  steel  equal  to  a  strain 
of  40  tons  per  square  inch  before  fracture 
might  well  be  chosen  for  the  supporting 
columns  or  piers  of  a  bridge,  wlule  the 
milder  steel  might  betaken  for  the  girders. 

The  use  of  steel  would  undoubtedly 
be  encouraged  and  extended  by  a  reduc- 
tion in  its  price.  Since  the  introduction 
of  the  Bessemer  and  other  cheap  meth- 
ods of  making  steel,  there  has  been  a 
continual  reduction  in  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture, and  the  example  afforded  by 
rails  shows  that  an  increased  demand 
brings  with  it  the  competition  of  many 
makers  who  are  stimulated  to  the  inven- 
tion of  labor-saving  processes.  Beally, 
the  process  of  making  steel  is  simpler 
than  that  of  making  iron,  though  this  is 
to  some  extent  balanced  by  the  greater 
capital  expenditure  in  the  plant  of  the 
steel  works  and  the  greater  cost  of  ma- 
terial. While  the  ore  used  for  ironmak- 
ing  is  abundant  in  Great  Britain,  that 
for  steehnaking  is  found  but  in  few  dis- 
tricts, and  in  insufficient  quantities ;  and 
the  necessity  of  importing  ore  from 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Africa,  of  course,  en- 
hances the  price.  The  fael  has  also  to 
be  of  special  kind,  specially  prepared. 
These  expenses  bid  fair  to  disappear  be- 
fore the  basic  process,  which  is  to  render 
phosphoric  ores — of  which  in  this  coun- 
try there  is  practically  an  unlimited  sup- 
ply— available.  At  present,  however,  the 
fact  remains  that,  notwithstanding  the 
cheap  price  to  which  steel  has  been 
brought,  it  is  still  dear  for  bridges,  and 
the  quality  which  renders  steel  so  valu- 
able for  rails — its  resistance  to  abrasion 
— ^affords  little  compensation. 

One  great  advantage,  therefore,  that 
would  arise,  if  the  limit  of  6^  tons  were 
extended,  would  be  an  increased  demand, 
which  would  extend  the  manufacture,  in- 
crease the  output,  and  reduce  the  prica 
The  whole  calculation  would  then  be  al- 
tered, and  when  steel  may  not  only  be 
worked  te  8-tons  strain  per  square  inch, 
but  the  difference  in  price  over  iron  is 
less  than  it  is  now  at  6|   tons,  then,  and 
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not  till  then,  will  the  area  of  steel  struc- 
tures have  arrived.  The  history  of  manufac- 
tures in  this  country  shows  that  the  more 
Oovemment  interference  and  restrictions 
are  reduced,  the  more  does  trade  flour- 
ish.    The  removal  of  Excise  limitations 


in  the  m^ng  of  glass,  paper,  bricks, 
and  other  coiomodities,  was  tiie  starting- 
point  in  each  of  these  trades  of  a  sad- 
den growth  almost  inconceivable  before. 
The  introduction  of  such  a  period  for 
steel  is  greatly  to  be  desired. 


KECENT  HYDRAULIC  EXPERIMENTS. 

By  Major  ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM,  R.B.,  Fell,  of  KiDg*»  Coll.,  London. 
Minutes  of  Prooeedings  of  the  Listltution  of  Civil  Bngineera.* 

I. 


I.  Introduction. — This  paper  is  for  the 
most  part  a  short  general  account  of  some 
extensive  experiments  on  \he  flow  of 
water  in  the  Ganges  Canal  in  Northern 
India,  lasting  over  four  years  (1874-79), 
of  which  a  detailed  report  was  published 
in  1881.*  All  experimental  and  argumen- 
tative details  are  here  necessarily  omitted. 

The  main  object  of  the  undertaking 
was  to  interpolate  something  between 
Mr.  Bazin's  experiments  on  small  canals 
and  the  experiments  on  American  rivers, 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  discharge-measure- 
ment on  large  canals,  the  proper  measure- 
ment of  such  discharge  being  of  great 
practical  importance,  biit  hitherto  at- 
tended with  much  uncertainty.  For  any 
such  work  there  are  good  opportunities 
in  India  from  its  system  of  canals  both 
large  and  small,  pre-eminent  among 
which  is  the  Ganges  Canal. 

The  extensive  scale  of  the  operations 
can  be  judged  from  the  following  ab- 
stract: 

665  Sets  of  vertical  velocity-curves,  each  set 
containiDg  velocities  measured  tbrice  at 
every  foot  below  the  surface. 

548  Rod-velocities  taken  with  above,  each 
measured  six  time& 

188  Sets  of  surface,  mid-depth,  and  bed  velocity- 
curve  work,  each  set  containing  veloci- 
ties measured  ihrice  at  from  twelve  to 
seventeen  points  on  the  transversal. 

581  3et8  of  mean  velocity  curves,  each  set  con- 
taining velocities  measured  thrice  at  from 
ten  to  twenty-one  points. 

818  Central  surface  velocities,  each  measured 
forty-eight  times. 

440  Surface-slopes  (about  150  taken  on  both 

banks). 
90  Silt-collections. 
40  Evaporation  measurements. 

The  total  number  of  velocity-measure- 
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ments  was  thus  about  50,000.  Besides 
these  there  were  many  occasional  special 
experiments  which  together  fonji  an  iia- 
portant  addition. 

Nearly  all  the  observations,  various,  or 
even  unpractical  as  some  of  them  may 
seem,  were  strictly  subordinate  to  the 
great  practical  end  in  view — ^viz.  dis- 
charge-measurement :  thus  the  first  two 
items  above  were  the  earliest  steps  di- 
rected, at  the  suggestion  of  the  Missis- 
sippi experimenters,*  to  discover  soiae 
rapid  means  of  measuring  the  mean 
velocity  past  a  vertical,  and  actually  led 
to  showing  that  the  tube-rod  is  well 
suited  for  this. 

An  important  feature  in  this  work  is 
the  great  range  of  conditions  and  data, 
and  therefore  of  results  obtained,  this 
being  essential  to  the  discovery  of  the 
laws  of  complex  motion.  Thus  the  ve- 
locitv-work  was  done  at  thirteen  sites 
differing  much  in  nature,  some  being  of 
brick,  some  of  earth  ;  in  figure,  some  be- 
ing rectangular,  some  trapezoidal ;  and  in 
size,  the  surface  breadth  varying  from 
193  feet  to  13  feet,  and  the  central  depth 
from  11  feet  to  8  inches.  At  one  of  the 
sites  the  ranges  of  some  of  the  conditions 
and  results  were :  central  depth,  from  10 
feet  to  8  inches  ;  surface- slope,  from  480 
to  24  per  million  ;  velocity,  from  7.7  feet 
to  0.6  foot  per  second ;  cubic  discharge, 
from  7,364  to  114  cubic  feet  j)er  second. . 

II.  HisTOBY.  —  This  undertaking  was 
initiated  and  planned  throughout  by  the 
author :  the  field  work  (lasting  from  1874 
to  1879),  reduction  (finished  in  1880),  and 
publication  (1880-81)  were  all  carried  out 
under     his     personal     superintendence. 

*  "Report  upon  the  Physios  and  Hydraulios  of  the 
MlSBissippl  Blver,  p.  SOS." 
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Every  precaution  which  seemed  possible 
was  taken  to  secure  accuracy,  of  which 
full  explanation  is  given  in  the  detailed 
report.  The  experiments  and  reductions 
were  made  for;  and  at  the  expense  of,  the 
Indian  Goyemment,  at  a  total  cost  of 
about  £5,000,  including  publication. 
This  may  seem  a  large  sum,  but  such 
work  is  necessarily  expensive  ^om  a  cause 
to  be  explained  hereafter  (Section  YI.). 

m.  Sites. — ^TheGkmges  Canal  abounds 
in  long,  straight,  fairly  uniform  reaches 
200  feet  wide  and  under.  It  has  the 
peculiarity  of  being  laid  out  in  reaches 
of  several  miles  in  length,  with  masonry 
falls  of  about  8  feet  drop  at  the  tail  of 
each.  The  original  bed-slope  was  found 
to  give  too  high  a  velocity,  and  to  cause 
injury  to  the  banks  and  bed.  To  meet 
this  the  falls  were  built  up  several  feet 
after  1863,  so  that  they  are  now  all 
obstructed  falls. 

Although  these  raised  crests  must  have 
diminished  the  velocity,  the  longitudinal 
sections  of  the  reaches  show  that  there 
has  not  been  much  silting  up  above  them. 
As  the  canal  is  often  full  of  silt,  this 
shows  that  the  water  is  in  pretty  rapid 
motion  close  to  the  actual  bed,  and  dis* 
proves  the  idea,  sometimes  advanced,  that 
an  obstruction  across  a  channel  causes 
a  Stillwater  pool  above  it  roughly  flush 
with  its  crest  There  are  means  of  tem- 
porarily raising  still  further  the  crests  of 
the  falls,  thereby  affording  great  control 
over  the  velocity  and  depth  at  any  site 
due  to  a  given  quantity  of  water  admitted 
into  the  reach,  so  that  the  mere  gauge- 
reading  at  any  site  is  no  indication  of  the 
velocity  or  discharge  through  it.  The 
great  range  of  data  and  results  obtained 
resulted  from  the  exercise  of  this  control. 

The  systematic  observations  were  made 
at  rteven  sites  of  different  kinds — viz.  at 
four  sites  in  earthen  channels  of  trape- 
zoidal section,  with  surface-breadths  of 
186  feet,  189  feet,  193  feet,  and  66  feet 
and  under,  and  with  central  depths  of 
11  feet,  10  feet,  9  feet,  and  6  feet  and 
under  respectively;  also  at  one  site  of 
quasi-trapezoidal  section,  with  a  bed  of 
clay  and  boulders,  and  banks  consisting 
of  flights  of  masonry  steps,  with  a  sur- 
fiice-breadth  of  from  171  feet  to  150  feet, 
and  central  depth  of  from  11  feet  to  1^ 
foot ;  also  at  a  pair  of  sites  in  two  similar 
rectangular  masonry  channels  side  by 
side,  each  932  feet  long,  and  82  feet  broad, 


with  a  depth  of  from  10  feet  to  8  inches. 
These  three  last  named  are  situate  in  the 
famous  Solaui  embankment  2f  miles  long, 
and  Solani  aqueduct  1,112  feet  long,  and 
are  extremely  favorable  for  experiment. 

Some  minor  measurements  were  effect- 
ed at  six  other  sites — ^viz. :  at  two  large 
sites  in  the  Solani  embankment  similar 
to  the  above,  and  also  at  four  small  sites 
in  smaU  distributaries  of  trapezoidal  sec- 
tion in  earth,  with  surface-breadths  of  25 
feet,  14  feet,  14  feet,  and  13  feet  and 
under,  and  with  central  depths  of  4  feet 
3^  feet,  2  feet,  and  3^  feet  and  under. 

IV.  Velocity. — ^A  short  discussion  on 
the  use  of  floats  will  now  be  given ;  the 
following  short  terms  are  used : 

JF%oat — Any  freely  floating  instrument 
for  measuring  velocity. 

Run — The  measured  length  through 
which  a  float  is  timed. 

Float'course. — The  intended  course  of 
a  float  within  the  run. 

In  fair  course, — Close  to  the  laid-out 
float-course. 

Forward^  velocity. — The  resolved  part 
of  the  actual  velocity  at  any  any  point, 
taken  parallel  to  the  current-axis. 

Note  that  the  forward*  velocity  is  the 
only  velocity  of  much  use  in  practical  hy- 
draulics, and  is  therefore  the  quantity 
really  sought  in  most  practical  velocity- 
measurement;  hence  also  the  single  word 
velocity  is  commonly  used  in  hydraulics 
in  the  limited  sense  of  forward  velocity, 
and  (for  shortness'  sake)  will  be  so  used 
in  this  paper;  the  context  will  show 
when  actual  velocity  is  meant 

Objection  has  been  taken  f  to  the  use 
of  floats,  that  they  do  not  measure  ve- 
locity at  all,  and  also  that  they  move 
quicker^  on  the  whole  than  the  fluid  par- 
ticles about  them.  These  objections  are 
first  met  in  the  ^'  Boorkee  Hydraulic  Ex- 
periments" by  an  argument  showing  that> 
in  spite  of  the  ever  varying  and  cosiused 
motion  of  the  water,  and  of  the  consequent 
irregularity  of  the  paths  of  floats,  never- 
theless '^  very  small  floats  do  measure 
fairly  an  average  of  the  forward  velocities 
of  the  fluid  particles  successively  in  con- 
tact with  them  throughout  their  run;" 
and  this  measure  (styled  for  shortness  a 
float-velocity)  must---for  want  of  better 


*  A  useful  term  adopted  from  Prof.  Jamee  Thomson, 
t  "  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Bnglneers,"  U.S.A. 
X  Dubuat*s  "ranolples  d'Hydraullque ;"  B01idor*B 

"  Architecture  Hydraullque  ;*'  Welsbaoh's  *'  Mechanics 

of  Iklachlnery,"  Ac. 
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means — ^be  accepted  as  a  measure  of  the 
forward-velocity  at  the  middle  of  the 
float-course. 

The  following  appear  to  be  the  true 
criteria  of  a  good  float  observation,  viz. : 
that  the  float  should  be  moving  in  rdative 
equilibrium  with  the  fluid  just  before  en- 
tering the  run  ;  and  that  it  should  pass 
through  the  run  in  fair  course  and  in  the 
same  state  of  relative  equilibrium.  A 
float-observation  satisfying  these  condi- 
tions should  be  accepted  as  good,  without 
any  reference  to  its  timing  proving 
longer  or  shorter  than  others.  Great 
stress  is  laid  on  this,  as  th^  practice  of 
some  persons  is  to  select  from  a  number 
of  observations  those  which  agree  nearly 
in  timing,  and  to  reject  the  rest ;  this 
practice  appears  wrong  in  principle. 
Next,  no  float  which  does  not  satisfy  the 
above  should  be  recorded ;  this  saves 
useless  records  in  the  field  book. 

In  observing  the  following  precautions 
are  important:  the  ropes  defining  the 
run  should  be  strained  at  the  lowest 
possible  level,  and  the  pendants  defining 
the  float  courses  should  graze  the  water. 
The  run  should  be  the  shortest  compati- 
ble with  accurate  timing ;  and,  in  using 
short  runs,  accuracy  is  essential  both  in 
laying  out  the  run  and  in  timing.  Of 
these  precautions  the  first  and  last  are 
essential.  The  second  is  of  great  practi- 
cal importance  in  saving  time,  for  in  con- 
sequence of  the  unsteady  motion  floats 
will  seldom  move  throughout  a  long  path 
in  sufficiently  fair  course  to  be  worth 
recording.  The  following  experiment 
was  tried:  forty-eight  surface-floats  and 
foxiy-five  rods  of  various  lengths  were 
timed,  each  one  through  four  adjacent 
runs  of  25  feet,  60  feet,  25  feet,  and  100 
feet.  The  results  from  the  50  feet  and 
100  feet  runs  were  so  nearly  alike  that  the 
former  was  adopted  as  the  standard  run. 
Shorter  runs  of  25  feet  and  12j^  feet  were 
used  only  close  to  the  banks,  where  the 
irregular  motion  causes  undue  waste  of 
time  with  a  longer  run. 

The  following  advantages  are  claimed 
for  floats :  1st,  they  interfere  little  with 
the  natural  motion  of  the  water ;  2d,  they 
measure  velocity  directly ;  3d,  they  can 
be  used  in  streamy  of  any  size ;  4th,  they 
are  not  much  affected  by  silt  or  floating 
weeds,  &c,;  5th,  they  measure  "forward- 
velocity  ";  6th,  they  can  be  made  Up  and 
repaired  by  common  workmen ;  and  7th, 


they  are  very  cheap.  ^^^^  instrumentB 
fail  in  all  these  points.  These  reasons 
were  held  to  justify  the  exclusive  use  of 
floats  for  all  systematic  velocity  work  at 
Boorkee.  The  floats  used  were  of  three 
kinds :  namely,  surface-floats  for  surface 
velocity;  double-floats  for  sub  surfaoe 
velocity ;  and  loaded  rods  for  mean  ve- 
locity past  a  vertical.  The  surface-floats 
consisted  either  of  a  3  inches  by  3  inches 
by  ^  inch  pine  disk,  or  of  a  1  inch  by  1 
inch  by  i  inch  cork  disk ;  the  other  two 
instruments  will  be  described  hereafter. 

Y.  Details. — Some  details  about  ob- 
serving the  water  level,  depth,  and  wind 
will  now  be  shortly  described. 

Water  level. — ^The  water  surface  is  in 
a  state  of  constant  slight  but  rapid  oscil- 
lation, so  rapid  that  it  is  impossible  to 
note  any  but  the  highest  and  lowest 
water  level.  The  practice  here  was  to 
note  the  highest  and  lowest  water  level 
occurring  in  about  one-half  minute,  and 
accept  the  mead  of  these  as  the  free 
water  level  of  the  time.  By  comparing^ 
the  level  so  given  by  an  adjacent  still 
water  gauge,  it  was  found  that  the  free 
water  level  stood,  as  a  rule,  slightly  higher 
(even  as  much  as  0.07  foot)  tiban  the  still 
water  level.  The  reverse  occurred  only- 
six  times  in  sixty-three  trials.  This  is  an 
interesting  confirmation  of  the  law  known 
from  theory,  that  the  pressure  in  running 
water  is  less  than  in  still  water.  The  differ- 
ence is,  as  a  rule,  very  small ;  still  for 
accurate  investigation  the  water  level 
should  always  be  taken  in  the  same  way. 
Again,  to  determine  with  the  precision 
small  differences  of  water  level  at  different 
places,  the  surface  level  must  be  taken, 
not  only  in  the  same  manner,  but  also 
at  the  same  time  at  each  place.  Gb^at 
attention  was  paid  to  this.  It  was  found 
that  in  calm  air  the  free  water  level  of 
opposite  banks  differs  only  slightly ;  bat 
that  in  a  high  cross  wind  it  stands  mark- 
edly (even  as  much  as  0.07  foot)  higher 
on  the  lee  shora  These  conclusions  are 
based  on  thirty-six  trials  in  calm  air  and 
sixteen  trials  on  a  high  cross  wind.  Hence 
all  depths  depending  on  a  gauge  reading, 
and  also  all  quantities  such  as  discharges 
computed  from  them,  are  liable  to  slight 
over  or  under  estimation  in  a  high  cross 
wind,  according  as  a  gauge  stands  on  the 
lee  or  weather  shore. 

In  all  experiments  lasting  over  any 
time  the  mean  of  the  water  levels  taken 
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as  aboTe  at  the  begmning  and  the  end 
was  accepted  as  the  mean  water  level  of 
the  experiment. 

Average  Depths. — In  all  cases  of  ir- 
regular beds  average  depths  were  ob- 
tamed  by  soimding  along  each  float 
conrse  in  six  or  eight  places,  so  as  to 
give  six  or  eight  cross  sections  about  25 
feet  apart.  The  average  of  these  gave 
an  average  cross  section,  from  which  all 
wet  borders,  areas,  and  hydraulic  mean 
depths  were  computed ;  also  the  mean  of 
the  depths  along  each  float  course  was 
always  taken  for  the  depth  thereon.  Some 
such  procedure  seems  an  essential  in  all 
irregular  beds,  as  the  velocities  through 
any  site  depend  on  the  bed  just  above 
and  below  the  site  as  well  as  at  the  site. 
The  great  labor  thereof  is  a  drawback, 
but  not  a  justification  for  omission. 

Wind, — The  direction  and  velocity  of 
the  wind  were  observed  at  the  beginning 
and  again  at  the  end  of  every  experiment. 
The  mode  of  recording  this  in  the  printed 
tables  is  worth  notice,  from  its  concise- 
ness and  convenience.  The  direction  of 
the  wind  relative  to  the  current  (and  not 
its  real  cardinal  direction)  is  alone  of  im- 
portance as  affecting  the  motion  of  the 
water;  the  direction  of  the  wind  was 
therefore  always  entered  relative  to  the 
current  axis  taken  as  the  working  merid- 
ian or  N.  S.  line.  Thus  a  wind  from  up 
stream  is  entered  as  N.  (north),  a  cross 
wind  from  the  right  bank  as  W.  (west), 
and  so  on ;  one  of  variable  direction  is 
entered  Y,  The  velocity  deduced  from 
observing  the  number  of  seconds  occu- 
pied by  one  revolution  of  the  hand  of  an 
anemometer  was  entered  in  feet  per  sec- 
ond :  a  wind  too  light  to  move  the  ane- 
mometer was  denoted  as  I  (light).  The 
mean  of  a  number  of  such  wind  data  was 
obtained  by  finding  their  resultant  by  the 
theorem  of  the  polygon  of  forces  by  a 
graphic  construction,  and  dividing  it  by 
the  number  of  data. 

The  wind  results  can  only  be  looked  on 
as  a  rough  indication  of  some  cause  of 
disturbance  of  the  motion  of  the  water, 
as  there  is  no  known  way  of  making  any 
quantitative  allowance  of  it.  It  is  ques- 
tionable whether  the  wind  data  obteoned 
were  the  best  for  the  purpose.  The  high- 
est wind,  and  also  the  total,  or  mean  wind 
during  each  experiment,  are  also  impor- 
tant data. 


VI.  Unsteady  Motion. — One  of  tlie 
most  important  conclusions  from  modem 
experiments  is  that  the  motion  of  water, 
even  when  tranquil  to  the  eye,  is  extreme- 
ly unsteady,  so  that  there  is  no  definite 
velocity  at  any  point ;  but  the  velocity 
varies  everywhere  largely  from  instant 
to  instant.  The  evidence  of  this  is  pure- 
ly experimental ;  the  variability  of  direc- 
tion and  magnitude  may  be  studied  sep- 
arately. 

Varidbility  of  Direction. — In  any  tol- 
erably clear  silt  bearing  stream  the  mo- 
tion of  the  particles  of  silt  will  be  seen  to 
be  most  confused;  some  hurrying  up, 
some  down,  some  cross  ways,  in  appar- 
ently ever  variable  disorder.  The  paths 
of  floating  chips  cross  each  other  very 
irregularly.  This  transverse  motion 
forms  one  great  difficulty  in  the  use  of 
floats.  Again,  weeds,  strings,  &c.,  fixed 
at  only  one  end,  sway  about  irregularly ; 
such  motion  is  unfavorable  to  the  use  of 
current  meters.  The  inference  is  that 
'Hhe  stream -lines  interlace  irregularly 
from  instant  to  instant  in  all  directions.*' 

Variability  of  Magnitude, — This  is 
well  seen  in  the  use  of  floats.  It  is  a 
common  thing  for  floats  passing  in  suc- 
cession under  a  rope,  say  in  the  order  A, 
B,  C,  &c.,  at  2  inches  or  3  inches  intervals^ 
and  running  nearly  in  one  float  course,  to 
pass  under  a  parallel  rope  50  feet  lower 
down  stream  in  a  different  order,  say,  B, 
A.  C,  &c.,  or  C,  B,  A,  &c  It  was  found 
in  the  Boorkee  experiments  that  the 
range  of  velocities  deduced  from  a  num- 
ber of  similar  floats  run  in  rapid  succes- 
sion over  nearly  the  same  float  course 
was  commonly  20  per  cent,  of  the  mean. 
In  some  of  Harlacher's  experiments  a 
current  meter  was  fitted  with  electric 
connections,  so  as  to  record  every  revo- 
lution ;  the  variations  amount  to  from  20 
per  cent,  in  surface  velocities  to  50  per 
cent  in  bed  velocities  in  a  few  seconds. 
These  rapid  changes  are  certainly  not  due 
to  faulty  experiment,  but  to  the  variation 
of  the  motion  itself. 

Extreme  variability  in  both  direction 
and  rate  (technically  unsteadiness)  must 
be  accepted,  then,  as  a  fundamental  prop- 
erty of  the  motion  of  water.  It  is  anal- 
ogous to  the  well  known  unsteady  motion 
of  the  wind,  which  is  well  shown  by  the 
swaying  of  the  wind  vane,  and  by  the 
fluttering  of  a  pennon.     This  conclusion 
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has  an  important  practical  bearing  on 
both  theory  and  experiment.  First,  as 
to  theory,  many  formulae  and  investiga- 
tions are  based  on  two  hypotheses  of 
paaraUel  motion  and  of  steeidy  motion, 
neither  of  which  states  exists  even  ap- 
proximately. Next,  as  to  experiment, 
any  single  velocity  measurement  is  clear- 
ly an  accidental  value,  possibly  the  maxi- 
mum or  minimum ;  non  synchronous 
velocity  measurements  at  different  points 
are  therefore  commonly  incomparable. 
Hence  in  most  cases  the  average  values 
of  velocities  are  the  only  comparable 
ones,  and  therefore  the  only  ones  of  much 
practical  use.  With  current  meters  this 
averaging  can  be  done  by  letting  them 
run  for  a  considerable  time.  With  floats 
it  might  be  thought  sufficient  to  increase 
the  length  of  run ;  but  this  has  been  ex- 
plained above  to  involve  too  great  waste 
of  time ;  it  can  then  be  done  only  by  re- 
peated measurement  of  each  velocity 
sought.  As  to  the  number  of  repetitions 
necessary,  twenty- seven  instances  are 
quoted  in  the  Koorkee  experiments  of  a 
velocity  measurement  from  twelve  to  one 
hundred  times  repeated,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  means  of  twenty-five 
and  of  fifty  repetitions  do  not  differ  more 
than  0.05  foot  per  second.  The  twenty- 
seven  cases  are  of  very  varied  kind ;  they 
include  eighteen  cases  of  central  surface 
velocities,  each  forty-eight  times  meas- 
ured in  calm  air  at  eight  widely  different 
sites ;  and  nine  cases  of  central  velocity 
measurements  at  5,  6,  and  9  feet  depths, 
ascertained  with  various  instruments,  re- 
peated from  twelve  to  one  hundred  times. 
From  this  evidence  it  was  concluded  that 
a  fair  average  might  be  expected  from 
about  fifty  repetitions,  and  the  number 
forty-eight  was  chosen  as  the  standard  to 
be  aimed  at.  This  is  very  laborious  work ; 
so  many  repetitions  could  seldom  be  done 
in  less  than  half  an  hour,  and  they  some- 
times took  an  hour.  Such  experiment  is 
necessarily  tedious  and  expensive ;  as  it 
would  take  many  hours  to  obtain  average 
values  at  only  a  few  points. 

Again,  a  serious  practical  difficulty 
arises  in  that  the  state  of  the  water  is 
itself  very  varying  in  a  canal,  chiefly  from 
the  regulation  of  the  supply  into,  and 
withdrawal  from,  each  reach ;  whereas,  it 
is  essential  that  observations  intended  to 
be  combined  should  be  made  in  nearly 
the  same  state  of  water.     The  system 


adopted,  to  secure  this  condition  through- 
out a  number  of  velocity  measurements 
at  many  points  on  any  one  vertical  or  on 
any  one  transveraal,  was  to  measure  the 
velocity  thrice  at  each  point  thereof,  in 
turn  from  end  to  end  of  the  vertical  or 
transversal  in  question,  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. The  mean  of  each  tno  is  accepted 
for  permanent  record.  Such  observa- 
tions, together  with  all  data  collected 
with  iUe  g.,  gauge  readings,  surface  slope, 
state  of  wind,  &c.,  are  briefly  styled  a 
^^  set."  When  one  set  was  done,  a  second 
was  undertaken,  then  a  third,  &c.,  each 
complete  in  itself,  as  long  as  the  working 
hours,  weather,  and  state  of  water  per- 
mitted. Each  set  is  thus  a  complete 
group  of  data  collected  within  a  short 
time,  and  therefore  in  as  nearly  the  same 
state  of  water  as  practically  attainable. 

Afterwards  all  sets  of  similar  character, 
namely  upon  the  same  vertical  or  the 
same  transversal,  at  the  same  site,  and 
nearly  in  the  same  state  of  water,  were 
collected  into  groups  shortly  styled 
"series,"  and  the  means  of  the  several 
data  taken.  The  proper  criterion  of  sim- 
ilarity of  the  state  of  water  seems  to  be  a 
close  similarity  of  gauge  readings  through- 
out the  reach  and  of  the  control  at  the  head 
and  tail  of  the  reach.  The  actual  practice 
was,  however,  to  combine  aU  sets  with 
nearly  the  same  mean  velocity  and  nearly 
the  same  water  level,  a  range  of  0.3  foot 
of  water  level  being  admitted.  The  ir- 
regularity of  the  wind  forced  the  combi- 
nations  to  be  made  almost  irrespective  of 
wind.  The  fairness  of  these  combina- 
tions in  forming  averages  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance ;  in  other  experiments 
on  a  large  scale  such  strict  rules  have  not 
been  observed,  combinations  having  been 
used  of  work  in  very  different  states  of 
water,  and  even  of  dissimilar  work  when 
judged  as  above.  The  means  of  the  seT- 
eral  data  in  a  series  evidently  form  a  set 
of  mean  datar  taken  under  nearly  the  same 
average  conditions.  The  field  work  was, 
when  possible,  repeated  so  as  to  obtain 
about  sixteen  sets  in  a  series ;  each  mean 
of  velocities  would  thus  be  the  mean  of 
16x3=48  repetitions,  and  therefore  a 
fair  average  vsdue.  But  from  canal  exigen- 
cies  certain  states  of  water  occurred  very 
seldom ;  thus  the  series  for  such  states 
contain  only  a  few  sets,  some  only  one 
set ;  this  was  unavoidable.  Except  for 
illustrating  special  points,  such  as  nn- 
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steady  motion,  only  the  mean  results  of 
series  have  been  used  in  discussion. 

On  plotting  the  velocity  ordinates  so  as 
to  form  curves  showing  the  forward  ve- 
locities at  all  points  of  a  vertical  or  of  a 
transversal,  to  be  styled  for  shortness 
vertical  and  transverse  velocity  curves, 
it  is  evident  that  curves  formed  from  a 
single  set,  or  from  only  a  few  sets,  are  i 
very  irregular,  and  that  they  become 
more  and  more  regular  in  outline  with 
increase  of  the  number  of  sets  in  the 
series  represented.  Curves  formed  from 
many  sets,  each  ordinate  of  which  is 
therefore  an  average  velocity,  may  be 
styled  average  curves ;  these  are  the 
only  ones  from  which  geometric  pro- 
perties can  be  readily  traced,  and  are 
the  only  ones  worth  discussing.  They 
exhibit  the  following  general  properties : 

*'  They  are  very  flat,  and  are  mostly 
everywhere  convex  down  stream  (excep- 
tions being  traceable  to  irregularity  of 
bed  or  banks)." 

'^The  maxininm  velocity  is  furthest 
from  the  resisting  margin." 

Taking  the  evidence  as  a  whole  it  would 
seem  that,  though  the  motion  is  very  un- 
steady in  detail,  yet  there  is  nevertheless 
an  average  steady  motion. 

YII.  SuBFAOB  Slops. — One  of  the  most 
important  hydraulic  data  is  the  surface 
slope  of  a  s&eam ;  this,  from  its  extreme 
smallness  and  from  the  oscillation  of  the 
water,  is  difficult  to  measure.  Great  care 
was  taken  to  secure  the  best  results ;  it 
must  suffice  to  sav  here  that  the  water 
levels  at  the  two  points  concerned  in  find- 
ing any  one  slope  were  always  taken  at 
the  same  time  by  signal ;  for  shortness 
these  will  be  called  the  slope  points,  and 
ihe  distance  between  them  the  slope 
length. 

First,  it  was  found  from  twelve  trials 
of  slope  lengths  of  2,000  feet  and  4.000 
feet  symmetrically  situate  aboat  the  same 
site,  Uiat  the  deduced  slopes  are  liable  to 
differ  by  25  per  cent  This  shows  that 
surface  slope  is  probably  a  quantity  not 
admitting  of  proper  measurement,  as  dif- 
ferent slope  lengths  give  such  very  differ- 
ent results.  It  seems  clear  that  the  slope 
length  should  be  the  shortest,  compatible 
with  accuracy  in  measuring  the  surface 
fall  therein  ;  also  that  to  give  compara- 
ble results  a  standard  slope  length  should 
be  adopted,  and  that  the  same  slope 
points  should  always  be  used  at  any  one 


site.     The  standard  slope  length  on  this 
work  was  2,000  feet. 

Next,  by  taking  thirty-one  pairs  of 
slope  measurements  in  pairs  at  the  same 
time  at  three  sites  1  mile  to  2  miles  apart, 
it  was  found  that  the  surface  slope  may 
be  veiy  different  at  different  parts  of  the 
same  reach. 

Again,  from  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  pairs  of  slope  measurements  on  both 
banks  at  six  sites,  the  measurements  on 
the  right  bank  being  taken  two  or  three 
hours  after  those  on  the  left  bank,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  surface  slopes  of  opposite 
banks  may  differ  50  per  cent.  Hence  it 
would  seem  that  a  surface  slope  should 
always  be  deduced  from  simultaneous 
water  levels  on  both  banks,  two  on  each 
bank,  thus  requiring  four  skilled  observ- 
ers. This  course  could  not  be  adopted 
from  want  of  observers.  The  general 
conclusion  from  over  five  hundred  cases 
was  that  surface  slope  measurement  is  so 
dehcate  a  matter  that  the  results  are  of 
doubtful  use. 

From  numerous  data  it  was  i^ound  that 
the  surface-gradient  at  different  parts  of 
a  reach  depends  partly  on  the  depth,  but 
much  more  on  the  control  at  the  tail. 
Also,  that  the  figure  of  the  free  surface 
along  a  reach  depends  chiefly  on  the  con- 
trol at  the  tail ;  thus,  during  high  supply 
with  constant  obstruction  at  the  tail,  the 
free  surface  sinks  in  nearly  parallel  lines 
in  the  upper  sub-reach  and  in  con- 
verging lines  with  decreasing  gradient  in 
the  lower  sub-reach,  and  therefore  be- 
comes a  concave  surface;  and  the  con- 
cavity is  greatly  increased  by  increase  of 
the  obstruction  at  the  tail. 

YIII.  Surface  Convexity. — Since  fluid 
pressure  decreases  with  velocity,  there  is 
some  ground  for  expecting  that  the  sur- 
face of  a  stream  should  be  convex,  i.6., 
stand  highest  about  the  middle  or  where 
the  motion  is  quickest.  The  experimen- 
tal evidence  of  this  is  very  small. 

In  the  atlas  illustrative  of  Darcy  and 
Bazin's  hydraulic  experiments  there  are 
forty-six  carefully  drawn  cross  sections  of 
channels  less  than  6^  feet  wide ;  these 
include  nine  cases  of  central  elevation, 
and  eight  of  central  depression  above  or 
below  both  banks,  and  twenty-nine 
doubtful  cases.  On  the  large  scale  the 
author  knows  of  only  two  cases  in 
point.  In  the  "Annales  des  Fonts  et 
Qhaussees"  for  1848,  Mr.   Baumgarten 
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states  that  once  the  surface  of  the  Q«- 
ronne  was  ^  foot  and  -^  foot  above  that 
at  the  banks  when  the  river  was  rising  6 
feet  in  a  day,  and  was  another  time  nearly 
plane  when  the  river  was  falling  8  feet  in 
a  day.  Again,  General  F.  H.  Bundall 
states  that  on  the  Oodavery  and  Mahan- 
nddy,  when  in  flood,  the  surface  used  to 
present  to  the  eye  the  general  appearance 
of  being  convex,  plane,  or  concave,  ac- 
cording as  the  river  was  rising^,  station- 
ary, or  falling,  "so  plain  as  to  oe  unmis- 
takable-to  all  who  were  eye-witnesses  of 
it."  All  this  evidence  together  is  very 
little ;  the  last  is,  indeed,  only  a  note  of 
the  observer's  mental  impressions.  Now 
the  mind  is  singularly  liable  to  be  de- 
ceived in  impressions  of  slight  convexity 
of  large  areas ;  e.g.j  to  an  observer  on  a 
high  mountain  or  in  a  balloon  the  distant 
plain  or  sea  always  appears  to  rise  to  the 
level  of  his  eye,  so  that  the  earth's  sur- 
face seems  concave  to  him. 

The  question  is  of  such  high  interest 
that  an  attempt  was  made  to  test  it  by 
taking  at  the  same  instant  the  free  water 
levels  at  the  center  and  at  both  banks  in 
a  stream  of  171  feet  surface  breadth,  and 
depth  exceeding  10  feet  at  the  center  and 
under  -^  foot  and  -^  foot  at  the  two 
banks,  with  a  surface  velocity  of  about 
4t^  feet  and  ^  foot  per  second  at  the  cen- 
ter and  the  banks  respectively.  The  os- 
cillations, amoimting  to  0.07  foot  at  the 
center,  rendered  the  experiment  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  one.  The  center  was 
found  to  oscillate  above  and  below  the 
water  level  at  either  edge  as  much  as  ^ 
foot ;  but  the  means  of  twelve  trials  on 
one  day  and  twenty-four  trials  on  another, 
both  in  calm  air  and  with  water  gently 
rising,  both  gave  the  very  trifling  cen- 
tral depression  of  less  than  0.01  foot,  so 
that  the  fair  conclusion  seems  to  be  that 
the  water-surface  is  probably  level  across 
on  the  average. 

IX.  SuBSURFAOB  VELOCITY. — ^For  all 
systematic  sub-surface  velocity  measure- 
ment the  double  float  was  exclusively 
used.  Such  strong  objections  have  been 
urged  to  the  double  float  that  a  very  full 
discussion  is  given  in  the  text,  and  the 
adverse  opinions  are  freely  quoted.  It 
must  suffice  to  say  here  that  the  Connect- 
icut experimenters,  having  tried  both 
double-floats  and  current-meters  together, 
decided  that  the  former  were  "  most  r«^ 
liable."    The  effect  of  the  several  inher- 


ent faults  upon  the  deduced  velocitieB  is 
also  discussed  at  length.  It  must  suffice 
to  state  the  principal  one,  viz. :  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  current  action  on  the 
connector  joining  the  surface  to  the  sub- 
float,  the  efficiency  of  a  given  double-float 
decreases  with  the  dept£  of  the  sub-float 
so  that  there  is  a  limit  of  depths  at  which 
it  ceases  to  be  useful  The  resultant 
eflect  of  all  the  faults  is,  that  Hie  sub- 
float  moves  at  a  depth  higher  than  that 
indicated  by  the  length  of  connector,  so 
that  the  velocity-measurement  is  attribut- 
ed to  a  depth  greater  than  the  real  depth, 
and  is  further  affected  by  current-action 
on  the  surface-float  and  connector. 

The  double-floats  used  in  the  systema- 
tic work  were  of  two  patterns.  One  bad 
a  spherical  wood  sub-float  of  3  inches 
diameter,  loaded  with  lead,  connected  by 
a  brass  wire  0.012  inch  thick  to  a  3  inches 
by  3  inches  by  ^  inch  pine  disk  as  sur- 
face-float. The  other  had  a  spherical 
copper  shell  If  inch  diameter  as  the  sub- 
float,  loaded  with  lead,  connected  by  a 
silk  thread  yfo^  inch  thick  to  a  1  inch  by 
1  inch  by  ft  inch  cork  disk  as  the  surface- 
float.  Calling  the  areas  of  the  sub-float 
exposed  to  direct  and  lateral  current- 
action  100  each,  the  areas  exposed  by  the 
surface-floats  and  connectors  at  the 
greatest  immersion,  10  feet,  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

CoanectoT 
Surface-float.  (10  ft.  long). 

1st  pat .  11  direct,  80  lateral,  20  direct,  10  lateraL 
2d    '*    10     "      14      "      48     "      24     " 

The  tension  of  the  connector  of  the 
flrst  pattern  was  ample ;  that  of  the  sec- 
ond pattern  was  only  30  grains.  It  is 
clear  that  at  the  greater  depths  (say  over 
6  feet)  the  connector  of  the  second  pattern 
had  too  much  influence,  and  that  it  was 
not  well  designed  for  use  in  deep  water. 
Mr.  Robert  Oordon,  M.  Inst  C.E.,  the 
experimenter  on  the  Irrawaddi,  describes 
these  floats,  after  actual  inspection,  as 
"models  for  analysis  on  a  clear-water 
regular  canal ;"  on  the  other  band,  JIfr. 
Ellis,  the  experimenter  on  the  Connecti- 
cut, reports  that  they  "were  not  what 
would  be  considered  of  the  best  form  by 
such  American  engineers  as  have  had 
most  experience." 

X.  VisBTioAi.  Yelocitt-Cubvbs. — ^There 
were  in  all  five  hundred  and  sixty-flve 
complete  sets  of  velocity-measurements 
with  surface  and  double-floats,  atthesor- 
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face  and  at  every  foot  of  depth  below, 
upon  five  hundred  and  dxtj-five  yertioals 
at  three  sites.  These  have  been  com- 
bined into  forty-six  series  (only  two  con- 
taining less  than  four  sets),  upon  forty- 
six  verticals,  viz. :  twenty-eight  central, 
and  eighteen  varionsly  situate  non- cen- 
tral, one  of  which  was  only  7  inches  from 
the  edge. 

The  range  of  conditions  and  resnlts 
was  as  shown  below : 


every  set,  and  the  means  taken  out  for 
every  series.  From  the  five  hundred  and 
sixty-five  cases,  it  is  at  once  seen  that 
the  mid-depth  velocity  is  by  no  means 
constant,  as  had  been  supposed  by  the 
Mississippi  experimenters,  but  varies 
nearly  as  much  as  any  other  velocity. 
The  mid-depth  velocity-measurements 
above  have  tne  disadvantage  of  having 
been  made  at  various  times,  sometimes 
at  long  intervals.    To  test    this    point 


Work. 

Conditions. 

ResulU. 

Vertical. 

Series. 

Sets. 

Sites. 

Depth. 

Surface-breadth. 

Mean  velocity. 

Central 

28 
18 

844 
221 

8 

2 

Ft.     Ft. 
11.0-8.9 

9.6—2.6 

Ft.           Ft. 
170    —    82 

169    —    82 

Feet  per  sec. 
6  SB— 2  54 

Non-oeDtral,  at  121  feet  > 
to  f  foot  from  edge. .  ) 

4.27—2.20 

The  whole  is  believed  to  be  the  most 
important  collection  yet  published.  The 
mode  of  combination  into  series  has 
already  been  explained ;  the  mean  results 
of  series  are  alone  used  in  discussion. 
From  these  means  forty-six  vertical  velo- 
city-curves have  been  drawn  and  pub- 
lished. The  following  are  their  salient 
properties : 

*'  The  curves  are  generally  convex 
down  stream  (except  near  an  irregular 
bank),  and  are  all  very  flat;  their  flat- 
ness decreases  from  the  center  towards 
the  banks." 

'*  The  maximum  velocity  line  is  usually 
below  the  surface,  and  sinks  in  a  rectan- 
gular channel  from  the  center  outwards 
to  about  mid  depth  at  the  banks." 

'^The  mid-depth  velocity  is  usually 
greater  than  the  mean  (on  the  same 
vertical),  and  the  bed  velocity  is  usually 
the  least." 

These  properties  agree  closely  with 
those  of  the  curves  illustrating  Messrs. 
Darcy  and  Bazin's  small-scale  experi- 
ments. 

The  effect  of  the  use  of  the  double-float 
npoD  the  curves  is  fuUy  considered  in  the 
'*  Boorkee  Hydraulic  Experiments,"  and 
is  shown  to  be  to  give  them  undue  flat- 
ness, especially  near  the  bed,  where  the 
curve  is  worst  determined. 

The  mid-depth  and  bed  velocities  were 
computed    by    simple    interpolation  for 


better,  therefore,  two  special  experiments 
were  made ;  the  same  mid-depth  velocity 
was  measured  forty-eight  times  running 
with  the  double-float,  and  twelve  times 
running  with  a  current-meter,  the  repeti- 
tions being  as  quick  as  possible ;  the 
ranges  of  the  results  were  16.9  and  12.6 
per  cent,  of  the  mean  values,  thus  fully 
confirming  the  above.  The  statement  in 
the  report  on  the  Mississippi  is  shown  in 
the  '^Boorkee  Hydraulic  Experiments*' 
to  be  based,  not  upon  actual  mid-depth 
velocity  measurement,  but  upon  an  argu- 
ment involving  at  least  two  doubtful  as- 
sumptions. 

XI.  Vebtical-Cubvb  Fioubk. — The  fig- 
ure of  the  vertical  velocity-curve  is  a 
question  of  such  high  theoretic  interest 
that  great  pains  were  taken  to  investi- 
gate it  it  is  a  very  delicate  inquiry,  in- 
asmuch as  the  available  velocity-ordinates 
are  not  good  data  for  the  purpose ;  for 
the  figure  of  the  curve  depends  on  its 
curvature,  and  therefore  only  on  the 
"second  differences"  of  the  velocities, 
which  are  always  very  minute  compared 
with  the  velocities  themselves,  so  that 
a  trifling  error  in  the  latter  involves  enor- 
mous distortion  of  the  curve.  The 
curves  indeed  are  so  flat  that  probably 
almost  any  geometric  curve  could  be  fitted 
pretty  close  to  them.  In  such  uncer- 
tainty, the  only  way  of  dealing  fairly  with 
the  case,  and  especially  of  obtaining  fair 
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Talues  of  the  parameters  involved,  ap- 
pears to  be  to  use  the  method  of  least 
squares.  This  method  was  adopted  for 
computing  the  most  probable  parabolse 
to  fit  the  forty-six  observation-curves, 
and  also  the  probable  errors ;  an  allow- 
ance was  made  for  the  decrease  of  effici- 
ency of  the  double  float  with  deep  im- 
mersion, by  varying  the  "weights"  of 
the  velocity-data  with  distance  from  the 
bed,  the  deeper  having  the  lesser  weight 
This  was  a  work  of  great  labor,  occupy- 
ing the  author  and  two  skilled  computers 
upwards  of  a  month ;  much  of  the  labor 
consists  in  certain  preliminary  steps, 
which  can  be  done  once  for  all ;  the  re- 
sults of  these  steps  have  been  recorded 
in  a  form  which  can  be  used  by  any  good 
computer. 

The  general  result  is  that,  except  near 
an  irregular  bank,  the  vertical-curve  is  ap- 
proximately a  common  parabola  with  hori- 
zontal axis;  but  the  "probable  error"  of 
the  computed  parameteris  often  very  larga 

This  last  result  is  of  great  scientific 
importance,  for  it  shows  that,  though  a 
parabola  may  be  formed  to  fit  the  obser- 
vations well  enough  by  other  and  simpler 
methods,  such  as  by  "trial  and  error," no 
confidence  can  be  placed  in  values  of  the 
parameter  not  formed  by  the  method  of 
least  squares,  as  their  probable  error  is 
enormous.  Similarly  formulas  for  the 
paiameter  depending  on  such  values  are 
probably  wrong  in  form,  although  they 
may  suit  well  enough  for  finding  a  curve 
to  fit  the  observations,  as  great  changes 
in  the  parameter  will  not  unduly  displace 
the  curve.  A  full  discussion  is  given  in 
the  text  of  the  parameter-formidas  pro- 
posed in  the  Mississippi  and  in  Bazin^s 
experiments ;  they  are  shown  to  be  de- 
rived from  parabolsB  formed  by  a  process 
of  trial  and  error,  and  to  fail  when  ap- 
plied to  new  data.  After  many  attempts 
to  construct  a  new  formula,  the  conclu- 
sion is  drawn  that  the  data  are  too  uncer- 
tain to  admit  of  it. 

Xn.  Depbbssion  OF  Maximum  Velooitt. 
— ^A  lengthened  discussion  is  given  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  depression  of  the  maxi- 
mum velocity-line — a  point  of  great  in- 
terest. It  is  shown  that  neither  the 
actual  nor  the  proportionate  depression 
tliereof  depend  much  on  the  depth  of 
water,  surface-slope,  velocity,  or  state  of 
wind.  This  last  result  is  opposed  to 
that  of  the  Mississippi  report. 


llie  primary  effect  of  wind  appears  to 
be  the  production  of  wave-motion,  and  it 
causes  translation  of  the  water  only  when 
long  continued;   were  it  not  so,   eveiy 
wind  would  produce  a  current  on  a  lake 
or  at  sea.    It  seems  probable,  then,  that 
the  short  duration  of  marked  up-stream 
or  down-stream  wind  on  canals  and  rivers 
prevents   it  from  prominently  affecting 
the  sub-surface  water,  and  with  it  the 
depth  of  the  quickest  stream-line.     All 
modem  experiment  shows  that  forward 
velocity  decreases  with  approach  to  a 
resisting  margin.     It    appears    to    the 
author  tiiat  the  air  itself  must  be  looked 
on  as  an  efficient  upper  resifiting  margin 
in  all  open  channels ;  and  if  air  be  resist- 
tant  at  all,  then  it  is  an  ever-present  cause 
of   retardation  of  forward  surface-flow. 
If  it  be  so  even  in  a  small  degree,  the 
maximum  velocity  line  must  necessaiily 
be  everywhere  depressed,  and  in  a  rect- 
angular channel  this  depression  would 
increase  towards,  and  be  greatest  (but 
above  mid-depth)  at  the  banks,  becaose 
the  resistance  of  the  wet  border,  namely, 
sides  and  tops,  would  increase  towards 
the  banks.    These  conclusions  agree  with 
the  results  shown  in  both   Bazin's  ex- 
periments and  in  the  Boorkee  Hydraulic 
Experiments. 

XTTT.      DiSCHABOE    PAST    A    VbBTXGAIm 

From  the  five  hundred  and  sixty-five  sets 
of  velocity-measurements  at  each  foot  of 
depth,  the  five  hundred  and  sixty-five 
superficial  discharges  past  the  forty-six 
verticals  were  computed  down  to  the 
level  of  the  lowest  velocity-measurement, 
by  the  best  approximation-formulsB  avail- 
able, including  the  trapezoidal,  Simson's 
cubic,  and  Weddle's,  the  velocity-ordinates 
being  obviously  equi-distant ;  a  correction 
was  applied  for  the  lowest  spade  just 
above  the  bed.  These  are  considered 
to  be  the  best  values  obtainable  from  the 
data. 

XIV.  MEANYELOOrrrPASTAYKBTIGAL. — 

This  quantity  is  of  great  practical  im- 
portance as  a  step  towards  computing 
cubic  discharge ;  its  rapid  measurement 
was  pointed  out  in  the  Mississippi  report 
as  the  most  useful  object  of  present  re- 
search. Great  attention  was  accordingly 
given  to  this.  The  mean  velocities  past 
tiie  forty-six  verticals  were  computed  as 
the  quotient  of  the  superficial  discharges 
by  the  depths  for  each  of  the  five  hundred 
and  sixty-five  sets  separately.    These  are 
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considered  to  be  the  best  values  obtain- 
able from  the  data  ;  and,  seeing  the 
number  of  data  from  which  each  is 
derived,  namely,  three  measurements  at 
each  foot  of  depth,  each  result  may  be 
looked  on  as  a  fair  average.  These  are 
accepted  as  the  fundamental  values  for 
testing  other  proposed  approximations. 
It  is  important  then  to  show  the  error 
thereof  due  to  the  use  of  the  double- 
float.  The  discussion  leads  to  the  follow- 
ing simple  rule,  very  easy  of  appli- 
cation ; — 

"  The  double-float  mean  velocity  past 
a  vertical  exceeds  or  falls  short  of  the 
true  value,  according  as  it  is  less  or 
greater  than  the  surface-velocity." 

From  comparing  the  above  values  and 
also  approximations  found  by  use  of 
loaded  rods,  described  below,  arranged 
in  daily  groups,  it  was  found  that  the 
mean  velocity  past  a  vertical  is  subject 
to  some  temporary  variation,  less  than 
that  of  the  individual  velocities. 

For  rapid  approximation,  admitting 
that  the  aWe  vertical-cor^e  is  n^ 
a  common  parabola,  tlie  properties  of  the 
parabola  should  aid  in  finding  the'  mean 
▼elocity-ordinate  by  measurement  at  only 
a  few  depths,  ana  therefore  far  more 
rapidly  thiEui  by  the  tedious  process  abova 
It  is  at  once  seen  that  three,  and  perhaps 
fewer,  ordinates  will  suffice.  This  is  fully 
investigated,  and  several  new  formulas 
are  given,  involving  only  three  velocities, 
and  a  more  useful  new  set  involving 
only  two  velocities.    These  last  are— 

wherein  U  is  the  mean  velocity  sought,  v 
the  velocity  at  the  depth  shown  by  the 
subscript)  and  H  the  actual  depth  on  the 
vertical.  Another,  since  discovered  by 
the  author,  by  pursuing  the  same  in- 
vestigation, is : 

The  investigation  shows  that  these  are 
the  simplest  formulse  obtainable.  The 
first  is  one  of  the  best  for  practical  use, 
inasmuch  as  the  velocities  are  measured 
at  the  highest  levels  possible  in  such  a 
formula,  and  are  therefore  the  most  easily 
measured. 

It  is  important  to  inquire  whether  a 
single  velocity  would  suffice.  This  would 
be  possible  if  the  velocity  at  any  definite 
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depth  were  equal  to  the  mean  ;  but  this 
depth  is  found  to  depend  upon  the 
position  of  the  maximum  velocity  line, 
and  is  therefore  variable.  From  the  flat- 
ness of  the  curve  an  approximation  is, 
however,  possible.  It  is  shown  that  the 
velocity  at  |-depth.  or  at  -j^-depth  is  a 
fair  approximation  according  as  the 
maximum  velocity-line  is  above  or  below 
^-depth ;  the  former  case  usually  obtains, 
the  latt^  only  near  a  vertical  bank.  In 
the  Mississippi  report  it  is  proposed  to 
use  the  mid-depth  velociiy  for  this  ap- 
proximation. Much  attention  was  there- 
fore given  to  this.  It  is  easily  shown 
that,  the  average  curves  being  very  flat 
and  convex  down-stream,  the  mid-depth 
velocity  must,  whatever  be  the  curve,  ex- 
ceed the  mean  velocity  by  a  small 
quantity;  in  the  forty -six  average  curves 
of  this  work  there  is  only  one  marked 
exception  to  this.  In  tide  Mississippi 
Report,  the  ratio  of  the  mean  to  the  mid- 
depth  velocity  is  said  to  be  a  ''  sensibly 
constant  quantity  for  practical  purposes.  * 
Were  this  true  it  would  be  an  important 
result,  but  the  experimental  evidence  now 
available  shows  that  the  ratio  varies  from 
1.082  to  0.918,  or  about  16  per  cent,  a 
quantity  not  fairly  negligible. 

The  first  formulas  above  have  the  disad- 
vantage of  requiring  measurements  at 
two  points  by  two  operations.  In  the 
last  and  newest  formula,  however,  only 
an  arithmetic  mean  is  needed.  This  per- 
mits of  the  two  velocities  being  measured 
together  by  a  suitable  instrument,  a  great 
practical  advantage;  this  being  a  new 
and  important  result  requires  fuller  ex- 
planation here.  It  has  been  shown  by 
the  author  that,  if  a  double-fioat  be  made 
up  of  two  sub-floats  of  equal  size,  similar 
shape,  and  similar  surface  physically, 
which  move  at  different  depths,  say  \  h, 
pt  H,  in  strata  whose  velocities  are  v\  h, 
Vft,  H,  then  the  velocity,  say  t/,  of  such  an 
instrument  will  be — on  the  usual  theory 
of  current-pressure  and  friction  on  im- 
mersed solids  —  simply  the  arithmetic 
mean  of  those  velocities.  Hence,  if  the 
sub-floats  be  sunk  to  depths  of  0.211  h 
and  0.789  h,  the  velocity  (u)  of  the  in- 
strument will  by  the  last  formula  be 
actually  the  mean  velocity  (u)  required, 
which  is  thus  obtained  at  one  operation 
with  a  single  instrument ;  this  ^ects  a 
great  saving  of  time  and  labor.  But  an- 
other great  advantage  accrues ;  the  upper 
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8ub-flat  may  be  made  yerj  buoyant,  and 
the  lower  heayy,  so  as  to  throw  consider- 
able tension  on  the  connector  between 
ihem,  thus  getting  rid  in  great  part  of  one 
of  the  worst  faults,  namely  want  of 
stability,  of  the  ordinary  double-float ;  so 
that  the  results  should  be  improved  in 
accuracy.  The  author  would  recommend 
that  the  sub-floats  should  be  thin  copper 
shells  not  less  than  2  inches  in  diameter, 
connected  by  a  fine  silk  thread;  the 
surface-float  a  small  slice  of  cork  joined 
by  silk  thread  to  the  upper  sub-float.  For 
shortness  this  might  be  called  the  "  twin 
balls."  lliis  instrument  appears  to  the 
author  the  best  yet  proposed  for  depths 
exceeding  those  suit^able  for  loaded  rods. 

All  approximations  by  measurements 
as  above  at  only  one  or  two  selected 
points  require,  of  course,  frequent  rep- 
etition to  bring  out  average  values,  as, 
in  consequence  of  the  unsteady  motion, 
it  is  only  these  averages  that  can  be 
expected  to  approximate  to  the  re- 
quired mean  velocity  of  the  average 
curve. 

Lastly,  an  attempt  was  made  to  find  an 
expression  for  this  mean  velocity  in  terms 
of  the  depth,  surface-gradient,  &c. ;  it 
was  found  to  depend  much  more  on  the 
latter  than  on  the  depth,  but  the  actual 
relation  could  not  be  traced.  It  was 
also  found  that  the  direct  measurement 
of  almost  any  velocity  was  far  more 
likely  to  give  an  approximation  to  this 
mean  velocity  than  any  expression  yet 
known  not  involving  velocities. 

XV.  Bods. — The  use  of  a  loaded  rod 
or  float-pole  has  often  been  recommended 
for  rapid  approximation  to  the  mean 
velocity  past  a  vertical.  It  obviously 
gives  some  sort  of  mean  of  the  velocities 
at  all  parts  of  its  immersed  length,  but 
the  degree  of  approximation  has  not  been 
hitherto  sufficiently  investigated.  This 
point  was  taken  up  pretty  thoroughly  at 
Boorkee. 

Out  of  the  five  hundred  and  sixty-five 
sets  above  mentioned,  thirty  six  sets  were 
specially  done  with  a  complete  double 
equipment  of  both  instruments,  double- 
float  and  rod,  of  1  foot,  2  feet,  3  feet,  &c., 
to  7  feet  depth  of  immersion.  The  two 
instruments  were  used  together  in  pairs 
of  like  lengths,  so  as  to  secure  the  same 
state  of  water  for  both ;  and  eveiy  velocity 
was  thrice  measured  as  usual.  The  re- 
sults were  grouped  into  six  series,  three 


for  each  instrument ;  lastly,  the  average 
rod-velocities  of  the  several  lengths  were 
compared  with  the  average  mean  velocities 
past  the  upper  1  foot,  2  feet,  3  feet.  &c., 
to  7  feet  of  each  vertical,  computed  from 
the  double-float  work ;  there  were  in 
all  eighteen  pairs  of  comparable  reBult& 

Agttin,  along  with  five  hundred  and 
forty-three  of  the  above-described  sets  of 
double-float  observations,  five  hundred 
and  forty- three  rod-velocities  were  meas- 
ured each  six  times  with  rods  of  nearly 
full  immersion.  These  rod-velocities  are 
printed  set  by  set  along  with  the  five 
hundred  and  forty-three  mean  velocities 
past  each  complete  vertical  computed 
from  the  double-float  w«>rk.  The  great 
range  of  the  conditions  and  data  in  that 
work,  already  describdd,  gives  high  value 
to  these  results. 

The  grand  result  was  that,  after  mak- 
ing due  allowance  for  the  known  inac- 
curacies of  the  double-float,  the  rod-ve- 
locity is  most  probably  a  closer  approxi- 
mation to  the  mean  velocity  past  its  ver- 
tical than  the  value  deduced  from  the 
double-float.  Observe  that  this  result  is 
purely  experimental. 

Eods  of  two  patterns  were  used,  name- 
ly, 1-inch  cylindrical  wood  poles  loaded 
with  lead  at  the  foot,  and  1-inch  tin 
tubes  made  of  stout  sheet  tin,  loaded  at 
the  foot  with  a  short  length  of  rod-iron, 
and  closed  at  the  ends.  The  latter  was 
found  to  be  by  far  the  best 

The  following  are  the  theoretical  ad- 
vantages claimed  for  the  rod,  over  the 
double-float,  for  measurement  of  mean 
velocity  past  a  vertical :  It  is  free  from 
the  uncertainty  attending  the  instability 
and  lift  of  the  sub-float ;  and  the  result 
is  a  closer  approximation  than  that  given 
by  the  double-float.  The  practical  ad- 
vantages are,  that  the  result  is  obtained 
much  more  quickly ;  that  the  rod  is  more 
easily  handled,  and  that  it  is  simpler  in 
construction,  less  delicate,  and  cheaper. 
These  advantages  are  so  great  that  it 
seems  to  the  author  that  it  should  super- 
sede all  other  instruments  for  the  pur- 
pose in  conditions  favorable  to  its  use. 
The  necessary  favorable  conditions  are : 
A  reach  of  nearly  uniform  cross-section 
and  average  bed-slope  for  a  great  length; 
that  the  bed  and  banks  should  be  pretty 
even  lengthways  near  the  site ;  and  that 
the  depth  should  not  exceed  15  feet.  It 
would  often  be  worth  while  to  prepare  a 
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ate,  by  dresBing  the  bed  to  the  average 
bed- slope,  and  the  banks  to  a  uniform 
side-slope  for  at  least  250  feet  length; 
and  the  banks  wonld  be  better  if  revetted 
with  masonry. 

XYI.  Bod-Motion. — ^The  experiments 
did  not  show  directly  whether  the  rod- 
velocity  was  greater  or  less  than  the 
mean  velocity  past  the  vertical.  This 
was  supplied  by  a  mathematical  investi- 
gation of  the  motion,  bat  so  complex 
and  so  long  that  it  can  merely  be  indi- 


fourteen  transversals.  The  transversals 
were  the  surface,  mid-depth,  bed,  and  a 
quasi-mean,  the  last  being  so-called  be- 
cause mean  velocities  past  many  verticals 
scattered  across  the  diannel  were  meas- 
ured. The  instruments  used  were  sur- 
face-floats for  the  surface,  double-floats 
for  the  mid-depth  and  bed,  and  rods  for 
the  mean  transversal  respectively.  The 
whole  have  been  grouped  into  one  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  series  on  as  many 
transversals  at  thirteen  sites. 


OhflervatioDB. 

1 

Conditions. 

Results. 

• 
Transversal. 

Series. 

1 

Sets. 

1 
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Central 
depths. 

Surface 
breadths. 

Surface 

slope 

per  million. 

Mean 
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Discharge. 

Surface 

Mid-depth.. 
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Mean 

10 

2 

2 

100 
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17 

7 
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4 

1 

1 

11 

Ft.    Ft. 

10.8-7.5 
10.1-9.1 
10.0-8.7 
11.2-0  7 

Ft.  Ft. 

169-82 
84-82 
84r-82 

193-18 

288-178 
210 

480-24 

4.61-3.60 
4.54-4.10 
4.24-8.42 
4.87-0.69 

708-806 

378-848 

861-291 

7,864-25 

cated  here.  It  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  resultant  forward  force  on 
any  part  of  the  rod  varies  as  the  square 
of  the  relative  forward  velocity  of  that 
part  and  the  fluid  adjacent,  that  the  re- 
sultant force  on  the  whole  rod  is  zero 
when  in  relative  eqilibrium ;  and  that  the 
figure  of  the  vertical  velocity-curve  is  a 
parabola.  Upon  this  it  has  been  found 
possible*  to  solve  the  equations  of  mo- 
tion, with  the  practical  result  that  the 
rod-velocity  is  always  somewhat  less  than 
the  mean  velocity  past  its  own  immersed 
length,  and  that,  finally,  to  measure  mean 
velocity  past  a  vertical  of  depth  H,  the 
rod  should  be  immersed  only  about  0.94 
H.  As  practical  necessity  also  obviously 
involves  the  use  of  a  rod  immersed  de- 
cidedly less  than  the  full  depth,  this  re- 
sult is  of  great  importance,  as  it  removes 
one  of  the  chief  objections  hitherto 
urged  to  the  use  of  rods,  namely,  that  in 
consequence  of  not  reaching  into  the 
slack  water  near  the  bed,  they  move 
quicker  than  the  mean  velocity. 

XVII.  Transverse  Vklooity-Cdrves. — 
There  were  in  all  seven  hundred  and 
fourteen  complete  sets  of  velocity-meas- 
urements at  from  eleven  to  twenty-one 
selected  points  on  seven  hundred  and 

*  Now  done  for  the  first  time. 


The  rod-velocity  work  was  considered 
by  far  the  most  unportant,  as  from  it  the 
cubic  discharge,  the  final  object  of  the 
whole  work,  was  to  be  computed ;  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  sets  of  observations  wese  of  this 
sort.  The  range  of  the  external  condi- 
tions, and,  therefore,  also  of  the  results, 
was  very  great.  The  whole  is  believed 
to  be  the  most  important  collection  yet 
published.  The  mode  of  combination 
into  series  has  already  been  explained. 
Owing  to  canal  exigencies  low  water  oc- 
curred so  seldom,  and  lasted  so  short  a 
time,  that  it  was  impossible  to  repeat 
such  work  often  in  the  same  state  of 
water;  thus  in  the  rod- work  there  are 
twenty-nine  series  containing  less  than 
five  sets  each,  besides  twenty-two  of  only 
a  single  set ;  so  that  the  low-water  work 
at  each  site  is  of  less  weight  than  the 
rest  The  mean  results  of  series  are 
alone  used  in  discussion  in  general. 

The  spacing  of  the  float-courses  was 
fixed  so  as  best  to  exhibit  the  figure  of 
the  transverse  curves ;  and  so  to  be  con- 
venient for  discharge-computation.  To 
meet  the  former  the  float-courses  were 
spaced '  widest  where  the  curve  was 
known  to  be  flattest,  viz.  throughout  the 
central  portion,  and  closest  where  the 
curvature  was  Imown  to  be  t^arpest,  viz. 
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near  the  banks ;  to  me^et  the  latter  the 
spacing  was  made  equidistant  through- 
out the  central,  intermediate,  and  side 
spaces. 

From  these  series  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  curves  have  been  drawn  and 

imblished ;  these  are  the  transverse  ve- 
ocity-curves.     The  following    are    their 
more  salient  properties : 

"The  curves  are  generally  convex 
down-stream  over  a  level  or  concave  bed, 
are  nearly  symmetric  in  a  symmetric 
cross-section,  and  are  all  very  flat." 

"'I'he  velocity  is  genendly  greatest 
near  the  center  (or  deepest  channel), 
decreases  very  slowly  at  first  towards 
both  banks,  more  rapidly  with  approach 
to  the  banks  or  with  shallowing  of 
the  depth,  and  very  rapidly  close  to  the 
banks." 

"The  figure  of  the  curve  is' determ- 
ined by  the  figure  of  the  bed,  increased 
depth  producing  increased  velocity,  and 
vice  versa,  so  that  a  convexity  in  the  bed 
produces  a  concavity  in  the  curve,  and 
vice  versa ;  also  these  effects  are  more 
marked  in  shallow  than  in  deep  water." 

The  decrease  of  forward  vdodty  is  so 
rapid  close  to  the  banks,  as  to  make  it 
dear  that  the  forward  velocity  at  the 
edges  must  be  very  small,  possibly  zero. 
It  does  not  admit  of  direct  measure- 
ment. The  employment  of  floats  close 
to  the  edge  is,  of  course,  impossible 
when  the  edge  is  irregular;  but  even 
with  artificial  straight  banks  their  use  is 
very  difficrdt  in  consequence  of  a  prevail- 
ing transverse  surface-current  from  the 
edges,  which  is  so  marked  that  in  a  float- 
course  only  7^  inches  from  a  straight  ver- 
tical bank,  occasionally  one  hundred  sur- 
face-floats were  run  before  three  were  ob- 
tained in  fair  course  over  a  12^feet  run. 
This  transverse  surface-flow  is  supposed 
by  some  to  be  caused  by  the  reduction  of 
pressure  at  the  center  consequent  on  the 
higher  central  velocity.  To  keep  up  the 
water-level  at  the  edge,  this  surface- flow 
from  the  edge  clearly  involves  a  sub-sur- 
face-flow towards  the  edges ;  the  experi- 
ments showed  this  indirectly,  in  that  the 
deeply-immersed  double-floats  and  rods 
moved  without  any  general  bias. 

XVIII.  Tbansvebsb  Cubve  Fiottbe. — 
The  geometric  figure  of  these  curves  is  a 
matter  of  high  scientific  interest.  The  un- 
suitabihty  of  the  data  (just  as  in  Section 
XI.),  and  their  extreme  flatness   makes 


it  a  delicate  matter;  hence  the  veloci* 
ties  near  the  banks,  where  alone  there 
is  any  marked  curvature,  are  the  most 
important  for  this  purpose;  in  fiict, 
omitting  these,  almost  any  geometric 
curve  might  be  made  to  fit.  This  is 
well  shown  in  the  trials  of  the  late 
Mr.  Darcy  and  Canon  Moseley,  who 
proposed  a  semicubical  parabola  and  an 
exponential  curve  respectively,  from  cer- 
tain theoretical  investigations;  and, 
though  using  the  same  experimental 
data,  Darcy's  Results  in  Pipes,  for  their 
verification,  were  each  satisfied  with  their 
own  results:  Darcy's  curve,  however,  is 
convex,  whilst  Moseley's  is  concave 
down -stream ;  but  the  experimental  test 
is  very  poor,  as  Darcy's  velocity-meas- 
urements were  solely  in  the  middle 
two-thirds  of  the  stream,  thus  omitting 
the  critical  portions  near  the  edges. 

One  interesting  general  result  is  de- 
duced in  the  discussion,  that  "  Curves  of 
like  kind  with  same  vrater-level  at  same 
site,  but  with  different  general  velocities, 
are  nearly  parallel  projections  qf  one 
another."  This  is  deduced  from  a  oon- 
sidei*ation  of  five  pairs  of  curves  of  the 
same  kind,  the  two  curves  of  each  pair 
being  obtained  at  nearly  the  same  water- 
level  at  each  site,  and  each  containing 
fifteen  or  sixteen  measured  ordinates  for 
comparison ;  the  cases,  five  in  number, 
are  few  for  so  broad  a  generalization, 
but  they  are  each  good  in  that  the  gen- 
eral velocities  in  the  two  curves  of  each 
pair  are  very  different,  their  ratios  being 
as  8.4,  4.7,  1.7,  2.3, 1.9  to  1  respectively. 

Two  other  important  conclusions  are 
drawn.  No  single  curve  will  suffice,  as 
the  flatness  of  the  curve  varies  with  the 
water-level'in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  the 
exponents  of  the  abscissfle  should  proba- 
bly vary  with  the  water-leveL  And  no 
single  species  of  curve  will  suffice,  inas- 
much as  it  seems  that  the  figure  of  the 
curve  is,  for  given  states  of  water,  de- 
termined by  the  figure  of  the  bed.  It 
follows  that  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  seek 
the  figure  of  the  curve  from  mere  experi- 
ment, without  some  help  from  a  rational 

theory. 

XIX.  ABEA.S  AND  Discharges. — ^From 
the  average  soundiugs,  and  from  the 
above-mentioned  sets  of  velocities  past  a 
transversal,  the  whole  of  the  crose-sec- 
tional  areas  required  and  the  correspond- 
ing discharges,  thus  including  five  hun- 
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dred  and  eighty-one  cubic  diecharges, 
were  computed  by  the  most  accurate 
formulas  available  (viz.  the  trapezoidal, 
Simeon's  cubic,  and  Weddle's)  for  a 
curved  area  or  volume  divided  by  equidis- 
tant ordinates  or  planes.  For  the  cubic 
discharge,  the  most  important  of  all, 
which  is  represented  by  the  volume  of 
the  velocity-surface,  the  preliminary  step 
was  to  multiply  every  rod-velocity  (m)  by 
the  average  depth  (H)  in  its  float-course, 
the  products  (Hu)  being  the  superficial 
discharges  past  each  vertical,  i,  e.  the 
areas  of  the  equidistant  plane  sections  of 
the  velocity  surface ;  these  areas  being 
known,  the  above  formulas  were  at  once 
applicable.  It  might  be  supposed  that 
the  use  of  these  formulae  is  very  trouble- 
some; they  are,  on  the  contrary,  very 
simple,  and  their  use  was  readfly  acquired 
by  the  ordinary  overseers  of  the  Indian 
P.  W.  D.  It  is  shown  in  the  text  that  on 
account  of  the  usual  convexity  of  the 
curves  with  concavity  of  the  bed,  all 
simpler  formula  err  in  defect  in  the  long 
ran,  and  in  the  case  of  the  cubic  dis- 
charge the  error  is  not  necessarily  very 
small.  A  curious  source  of  errors  occurs 
in  that  in  these  formulas  different  ordi- 
nates carry  different  coefficients,  and 
have  therefore  different  weights  in  the 
result;  thus  in  Simson's  formula,  the 
middle  ordinate  being  multiplied  by  4, 
an  error  in  it  is  four  times  as  impor^nt 
as  a  similar  error  in  the  end-ordinates ;  to 
avoid  this  it  would  seem  necessary  to 
have  all  the  ordinates  of  equal  weight,  by 
making  the  number  of  repetitions  of  each 
measurement  proportional  to  its  weight 
in  the  formula ;  this  would  be  so  trouble- 
some that  it  would  only  be  done  to  se- 
cure a  high  degree  of  accuracy.  The 
present  results  are  considered  to  be  the 
most  accurate  obtainable  from  the  data. 
The  surface,  mid-depth,  and  bed-dis- 
charges being  of  little  interest  will  not  be 
further  alluded  to  here.  The  cubic  dis- 
charge is  so  important  that  it  seems  well  to 
recapitulate  the  process  of  measurement 
used.   This  contains  three  distinct  steps : 

1.  Obtaining  the  average  depths  by 
sounding  along  a  number  of  float  courses 

2.  Bod-velocity  measurements  in  each 
float-course.  3.  Computation.  The  time 
required  depends  on  uie  number  of  float- 
courses,  and  on  the  number  of  repeti- 
tions of  the  measurement  of  each  depth 
and  of  each  velocity.    Closer  approxima- 


tion to  average  results  is  obtained  by  in- 
crease of  these  numbers.  At  Boorkee 
the  details  were:  1.  Sounding  along 
about  sixteen  float-courses  in  eight  cross- 
sections  ;  time,  three  to  four  hours.  2. 
Bod-velocity  measurements  in  fifteen  to 
twenty-one  float-courses,  each  thrice  re- 
peated; time,  two  to  four  hours.  3. 
Computation,  about  two  hours.  The 
chief  advantages  of  this  process  are  that 
it  is  direct  and  purely  experimental,  and 
therefore  independent  of  any  as  yet  un- 
certain theory ;  that  the  data  are  taken 
from  many  parts  of  a  site,  so  that  the 
result  is  certainly  some  sort  of  average ; 
and  that  the  whole  velocity  work  is  done 
within  a  short  time,  i.  e.  in  as  nearly  a 
constant  state  of  water  as  is  practicable. 
'Phis  last  point  is  of  extreme  importance. 
From  the  mode  of  computation  it  is 
evident  that  breadth,  depth,  and  velocity 
all  enter  as  factors  into  the  result  In 
wide  streams  the  breadth  varies  but  little, 
so  that  the  cubic  discharge  varies  chiefly 
with'  the  other  two  factors.  The  experi- 
ments show  clearly  that  the  discharge  in- 
creases and  decreases  with  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  water  level,  but  depends  in  a 
far  greater  degree  on  the  velocities.  This 
shows  that  a  discharge  table  for  a  given 
state  of  water  must  be  a  table  of  at  least 
double  entry,  showing  the  discharge  as 
dependent  on  both  gauge  reading  and 
velocity,  or  some  equivalent  data,  e.g» 
gauge  reading  and  surf  ace-slope,  6r  gauge 
readings  throughout  the  reach ;  tlus  re- 
sult, which  seem6  felf-evident,  is  of  great 
practical  interest  The  official  tables  in 
use  on  the  Ganges  Canal  have  hitherto 
indicated  a  definite  discharge  for  a  given 
depth,  but  the  power  of  control  on  this 
canal  is  so  great  that  the  gauge  alone  is 
no  indication  of  the  discharge;  witness 
the  following  results : 

Sol&nl  B.  aqnedaot.  Solini  embankment. 
GaugereadiDg.4.6  4.0   8.6   8.6  8.68.6  2.9 
Cubic  di8ch'ge.482  1,628  212  1,124  6484881,142 

On  comparing  the  new  results  with  the 
official  canal  tables,  the  new  results  were 
found  to  be  unexpectedly  higher  than  the 
official  at  all  the  higher  depths.  This 
was  at  first  supposed  to  be  due  to  an  in- 
herent defect  in  the  use  of  rods  which 
had  hitherto  been  believed  to  register 
unduly  high  velocities,  in  consequence  of 
not  reaching  into  the  slack  water  just 
over  the  bed;  but  if  this  were  so,  the  ex- 
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C66B  in  qnestioD  would  be  relatively 
largest  at  low  water,  because  a  small  lift 
of  Uie  foot  of  the  rod  above  the  bed  is  of 
greater  relative  importance  in  shallow 
than  in  deep  water,  whereas  at  low  water 
th^  new  results  were  found  to  be  less  than 
the  official.  The  supposed  defect  of  the 
rod  has,  however,  been  shown  above  not 
to  exist  The  mode  of  preparation  of  the 
official  tables  was  examined,  and  is 
demonstrated  to  be  such  as  to  lead 
naturally  to  under  estimation  at  high 
water,  and  to  over  estimation  at  low 
water. 

One  chief  aim  was  to  compare  the  ex- 
perimental discharge  measurements  with 
those  given  by  various  discharge  formu- 
las; most  of  these  formulas  give  the 
mean  velocity ;  the  comparison  of  mean 
velocities  is  in  these  cases  most  conven- 
ient, and  will  be  discussed  later.  A 
somewhat  complex  discharge  formula  was 
proposed  by  the  late  Canon  Moseley,*  and 
was  shown  by  him  to  agree  pretty  well 
with  Bazin's  small  scale  experiments ;  it 
is  interesting  as  having  been  deduced 
from  a  rational,  but  probably  incorrect, 
theory  of  fluid  motion.  Od  comparison 
with  the  present  large  scale  results,  it 
was  found  to  give  results  of  only  from  ^ 
to  ^  of  the  observed,  so  that  it  is  clearly 
useless,  f 

XX.  Mean  Velocity. — Prom  the  dis- 
charge measurements  above  mentioned, 
the  corresponding  mean  velocities  were 
computed  separately  for  each  set  by  di- 
viding each  cubic  discharge  by  the  area, 
thus  giving  Ave  hundred  and  eighty-one 
mean  sectional  velocities.  These  are  con- 
sidered to  be  the  best  values  obtainable 
from  the  data,  and  seeing  the  number  of 
data  from  which  each  is  derived,  namely 
three  measurements  at  from  eleven  to 
twenty-one  points  on  each  transversal, 
may  be  looked  on  as  fair  averages.  The 
mean  surface,  mid-depth,  and  bed-veloci- 
ties, being  of  littie  interest,  will  not  be 
further  alluded  to  here;  the  very  im- 
portant mean  sectional  velocity  is,  for 
shortness,  called  '^  mean  velocity  "  below. 

It  seems  dear  that  the  cubic  discharge 
is  constant  from  instant  to  instant,  so 
that  the  mean  velocity  must  be  so  like- 
wise, i,  e,  both  are  technically  steady. 
The  measurements  of  both  these  quanti- 

•  ••  On  the  steady  Flow  of  a  Llqaid,"  PMlotopMcal 

tTbe  aathor  has  not  seen  this  formula  ohallenired 
bttore. 


ties,  however,  indicate  marked  and  seem- 
ingly capricious  variations  in  apparently 
the  same  state  of  water ;  no  doubt  due 
to  their  being  simply  an  average  from  a 
number  of  incessantly  varying  data.  The 
cubic  discharge  and  iLrea  both  vary  with 
change  of  water  level,  but*  the  effect  of 
this  disappears  in  part  from  their 
quotient,  so  that  the  mean  velocity  must 
be  less  variable  than  the  discharge. 

The  mean  velocity  Y  is  a  quantity  of 
such  great  practical  use  for  immediate 
computation  of  the  all  important  cubic 
discharge,  as  the  product  D  =  A  Y,  that 
immense  labor  has  been  given  at  various 
times  in  the  endeavor  to  find  some  rapid 
approximations  to  it.  These  have  taken 
two  principal  forms,  one  involving  only 
velocity  data,  and  the  other  only  surface- 
slope  and  croes- section  data.  The  most 
important  modem  trials  of  the  latter,  by 
Mr.  Bazin  and  Kutter,  are  based  on  the 

old  Chezy  formula,  involving  VRS. 

On  this  work  data  were  collected  on  an 
extensive  scale  for  trial  approximations 
in  three  ways.  In  fact,  fdl  the  experi- 
ments were  directed  to  this.  Measure- 
ments were  made  of  three  quantities, 
viz.: 

Central  *  mean  velocity  XTo,  central  sur- 
face velocity  Vo,  surface  slope  S, 

the  approximations  being  intended  to  be 
made  by  using  certain  "reduction-coeffi- 
cients "  (a,  fly  C,)  thus : 

Y=aUo;  Y=/5r.;  Y=Cw, 

where  for  shortness  f  w=100VRS.  The 
experimental  values  of  the  coefficients  are 
computed  by  inversion  of  these  formulas. 
The  experimental  values  of  the  coeffi- 
cients are  computed  by  inversion  of  these 
formulas. 

The  use  of  the  central  mean  velocity  XJo 
in  this  way  was  an  after-thought ;  it  had 
been  measured  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
work  of  each  of  the  five  hundred  and 
eighty-one  above- mentioned  sets  of  rod 
work,  thus  giving  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  values  of  both  TJo  Y.  Those  of  U  # 
are  poor  averages,  having  been  only 
thrice  repeated ;  the  reduction  coefficient 
a  =  y  -r-  JJo  has  therefore  been  taken 
out  only  for  the  one  hundred  mean 
values  of  TJ«,  Y  in  the  one  hundred  series 

*A  short  term  denoting  "mean  yeloottypaat  tbm 
central  vertical."  .    ^      ^   _ 

tThts  Important  quantity  w  is  conveniently  tre«tea 
of  as  a  qoasi-velooi 
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Into  which  the  rod  work  was  grouped 
{v  supra).  The  central  surface  velocity 
Vo,  and  surface-slope  S,  were  measured 
along  with  many  of  the  five  hundred  and 
eighty-one  sets  of  rod-work  just  men- 
tioned. They  are  both  so  much  alSected 
by  wind  that  they  were  taken,  as  a  rule, 
only  when  wind  and  weather  were  favor- 
able ;  thus  only  three  hundred  and  thir- 
teen values  of  Vo  ,  and  three  hundred  and 
sixty-three  of  S,  were  obtained.  These 
were  grouped,  along  with  the  correspond- 
ing values  of  V,  into  special  series,  namely, 
seventy-six  of  Vo ,  V,  and  eighty-three  of 
S,  ti^,  Y;  the  reduction  coefficients  )^= 
Y-^Vo ,  C=V-»-to,  were  taken  out  for  each 
set  separately,  as  well  as  for  the  means  of 
series.  The  Central  surface  velocity  was 
always  measured  forty-eight  times,  so  is 
a  good  average ;  the  surface  slope  was 
measured  once  only  with  each  set  on  one 
bank  in  two  hundred  and  twelve  sets, 
and  on  both  banks  in  one  hundred  and 
fifty-one  sets.  The  range  of  conditions 
and  results  was  very  great,  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  rod  work,  g.v.  The 
whole  form,  it  is  beUeved,  one  of  the 
most  important  collections  of  such  data 
yet  published.  The  '^weights  "  of  V,  Uo  , 
Vo ,  19,  will  be  seen  to  be  very  different, 
and  the  series  containing  them  do  not 
correspond;  this  could  not  be  helped. 
As  a  general  rule,  only  the  serial  means 
of  the  four  velocities  (V,  XTo  9  fo  9  to),  and 
of  the  three  coefficients  (a,  /y,  C)  have 
been  used  in  discussion.  From  these 
data  diagrams  have  been  pubilshed  to 
show  the  relations  of  these  quantities  to 
each  other,  and  to  various  hydraulic  ele- 
ments. From  the  tables  and  diagrams  it 
is  evident  that: 

The  four  velocities,  V,  TJ© ,  t>o  ,  w,  in- 
crease and  decrease,  as  a  rule,  together, 
and  also  increase  and  decrease  in  general 
jointly  with  the  incrense  and  decrease  of 
hydraulic  mean  depth  and  surface  slope. 

**The  connection  between  V,  Uo ,  t?©  , 
seems  much  closer  than  between  V,  to.'' 

*^  Up  or  down  stream  wind  markedly 
decreases  or  increases  surface  velocity; 
its  effect  on  mean  velocity  seems  quite 
trifling." 

Next,  as  to  the  coefficients  a,  ytf,  C,  it 
appears  that — 

^  The  ratio  C  increases  with  decrease 
of  B,  but  depends  largely  on  some  other 
unknown  elements.  The  variation  of  p 
is  irregular  (probably  partly  from  wind 


effect).  The  ratio  C  increases  with  in- 
crease of  E,  and  depends  also  greatly  on 
S,  and  also  on  the  nature  of  channel." 

After  discussing  various  known  form- 
ulas for  mean  velocity,  the  only  ones  that 
appeared  worth  extended  trial  were 
Bazin's  formulas  for  the  coefficients  /?,  G, 
and  Eutter*8*  for  the  coefficient  0.  Ac- 
cordingly the  values  of  these  coefficients, 
from  the  published  Tables,  have  been 
printed  alongside  the  experimental  mean 
serial  values,  seventy-six  of  /H  and  eighty- 
three  of  C.  As  to  Bazin's  two  coefficients 
(//,  C),  the  discussion  shows  that  neither 
is  reliable,  and  that  the  use  of  the  former 
with  surface  velocity  leads  to  under  esti* 
mation  of  mean  velocity,  and  that  the 
latter  is  defective  in  not  containing  S. 
As  to  Kutter's  coefficient  C,  the  discrep- 
anoies  between  eighty-three  experimental 
and  computed  values  were  : 

Thirteen  over  10  per  cent.,  five  over  TJ^  per 
cent,  fifteen  over  5  per  cent.,  seventeen 
over  8  per  cent.,  tbirty-three  under  8  per 
cent. 

Now  in  all  the  discrepancies  over  10 
per  cent.,  it  was  found  that  the  state  of 
water  was  unfavorable  for  the  slope  meas- 
ui  ement  Taking  this  into  account,  along 
with  the  varied  evidence  in  Kutter's  work, 
it  seems  fair  to  accept  Kutter's  coefficient 
as  of  pretty  general  applicability;  also 
that  when  the  surface  slope  measurement 
is  good,  it  will  give  results  seldom  exceed- 
ing 71  per  cent,  error,  provided  that  the 
rugosity  coefficient  of  the  formula  be 
known  for  the  site.  For  practical  appli- 
cation extreme  care  would  be  necessary 
about  the  slope  measurement,  and  the 
rugosity  coefficient  could  only  be  de- 
termined, according  to  present  knowledge, 
by  special  preliminary  experiments  at 
each  site. 

The  formula  derived  from  the  Missis- 
sippi experiments  was  also  tried  in  nine- 
teen test  cases ;  the  agreement  with  ex- 
periment was  extremely  poor.  This  has 
already  been  shown  in  Kutter's  work. 

The  experimental  results  (V,  S)  of  this 
work  have  been  recently  applied  by  JJr. 
Hagen  to  test  his  proposed  new  general 
formiila  V=0  R"*  S" ;  from  a  selection  of 
forty-three  of  the  series  most  complete 
in  the  data  (Y,  S)  he  deduces,  by  the 

method  of  least  squares,  V=66  Bts^« 
but   the    "probable    errors"   computed 

-  -  -   — ' 

•  "  The  New  Formula  for  Mean  Velocity  of  Dia* 
charfire  of  Blvera  and  Canals."    By  W.  R.  Kntf«r. 
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therewith  appear  enormous.  Moreover, 
he  had  in  the  same  way  deduced  from 
the  Mississippi  experiments  the  different 

expression  y=6  B^  S^.  From  this  he 
concludes  that  probably  the  surface-slope 
measurements  are  too  inaccurate  for  use 
in  such  a  formula. 

The  general  result  of  trial  of  these 
formulas,  which  are  all  empirical,  shows 
that  at  present  increased  approximation 
can  only  be  obtained  by  increased  com- 
plexity ;  there  is  no  guide  as  to  the  form 
of  such  improved  approximations,  whilst 
the  labor  of  tentative  research  is  excessive. 
Until  some  guide  is  obtained  from  a 
rational  theory,  it  seems  to  the  author 
hopeless  to  attempt  further  improvement. 

In  the  absence  of  any  true  formula, 
that  coefficient  which  is  the  least  variable 
would  probably  be  the  best  for  practical 
use«  as  likely  to  lead  to  least  error.  Now 
the  range  of  the  experimental  values  of 
G  =  Y  -7-  w  is  far  larger  than  that  of 
either  a  or  p.  This  result  is  of  great  im- 
portance, in  showing  that  the  connection 
between  mean  velocity  and  other  velocities 
is  far  closer  and  more  intimate  than  be^ 
tween  velocity  and  surface-float.  The 
connection  is  unknown  in  any  case ;  but 
the  latter  is  a  physical  one,  requiring  the 
determination  of  velocity  from  physical 
conditions,  whereas  the  former  is  possibly 
only  a  geometrical  one,  depending  on  the 
figure  of  the  velocity  surface.  Moreover, 
the  surface-slope  is  extremely  difficult  of 
proper  measurement,  and  its  use  involves 
a  working  from  the  minute  to  the  large. 
It  seems,  then,  that  at  present  the  direct 
measurement  of  velocity,  such  as  the 
central  mean  or  central  surface,  is  more 
likely  to  give  a  near  value  of  the  mean 
velocity  than  any  formula  involving  sur- 
face-slope, and  of  the  two  velocities  the 
central  mean  is  to  be  preferred,  as  being 
little  affected  by  wind  ;  but  there  is  as 
yet  no  good  fonnula  for  reducing  these 
velocities  to  the  mean,  so  that  the  '^  re- 
duction-coefficients "  required  must  at 
present  be  determined  by  special  trial  for 
each  site. 

XXI.       DlSCHABaE-YERIFIOATION. ^It    is 

very  important  to  have  the  means  of  test- 
ing the  accuracy  of  any  process  of  dis- 
charge-measurement. On  the  large  scale 
auy  absolute  test  is  impracticable.  The 
only  test  that  seems  practicable  is  that 
the  results  should  be  consistent  with  each 
other.      Many    of    the  Roorkee  results 


admit  of  such  a  test  being  applied  i|i 
several  ways. 

Test  1. — ^It  is  clear  that  discharge- 
measurements,  and  therefore  also  the  de- 
duced mean  velocities,  made  at  the  same 
site  under  nearly  similar  states  of  water 
should  be  nearly  equal.  The  different 
sets  of  rod -velocity  work  from  which  th^ 
are  computed  were  seldom  done  at 
exactly  the  same  water-level.  The  dif- 
ference of  water-level  affects  the  computed 
discharges  directly,  but  scarcely  fleets 
the  deduced  mean  velocities  (Sec.  XX.), 
so  that  the  latter  are  the  more  fairly 
comparable. 

Tbst  la. — A  series  being  a  group  of 
data,  &c.,  in  nearly  the  same  state  of 
water,  the  mean  velocity  results  within 
each  series  can  thus  be  compared  together. 
Rejecting,  out  of  the  total  of  one  hundred 
series  of  rod-work,  the  twenty-two  series 
containing  only  one  set  each,  &ere  remain 
seventy- eight  series  containing  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine  sets  in  all,  which  yield 
two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fourteen 
pairs  of  comparable  results.  There  were 
only  eighty-eight  cases  of  discrepancy 
over  10  per  cent,  in  this  large  number. 
On  examining  the  details  of  these,  it  was 
found  that  the  external  conditions  were 
in  a  large  number  not  nearly  so  closely 
similar  as  was  expected  from  their  col- 
location within  same  series,  or  as  is  desir- 
able in  such  a  test. 

Test  lb. — Out  of  the  whole  number  of 
five  hundred  and  eighty-one  sets,  two 
hundred  and  fifty-six  sets  had  been  done 
in  one  hundred  and  six  days,  viz.  in  one 
hundred  and  six  groups  of  2,  3,  4,  5,  or 
6  within  the  same  day,  usually  in  im- 
mediate succession,  at  the  same  site. 
These  yield  one  hundred  and  ninety  pairs 
of  comparable  mean  velocities,  which 
seem  favorable  for  this  test,  as  the  prob- 
ability of  constant  state  of  water 
throughout  one  day  is  considerable.  The 
discrepancies  were  really  very  small,  being 
over  10  per  cent,  in  seven  groups;  over 
5  per  cent,  in  two  groups ;  over  3  per 
cent,  in  seventeen  groups ;  under  3  per 
cent,  in  eighty  groups ;  and  in  every  one 
of  the  cases  over  5  per  cent,  the  cause 
was  traced  to  the  canal  being  out  of 
train. 

Tbst  Ic. — On  one  occasion  two  complete 
sets  of  rod  velocity  work  were  done  by 
timing  the  whole  of  the  rods  through 
both  a  50-feet  and  a  100-ieet  run.    The 
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discrepancy  of  the  mean  yelocities  de- 
duced was  onlj  A  per  cent ;  this  extreme 
closeness  is  prooably  accidental. 

Test  2. — ^It  is  clear  that  discharge- 
measurements  at  successive  sites,  between 
which  there  is  neither  influx  nor  outflow, 
in  the  same  stream  should  be  nearly  equal, 
if  conducted  under  nearly  similar  general 
external  conditions  in  the  portion  of  the 
stream  between  the  sites.  This  test  can 
be  applied  to  seyenty-fiye  cases,  by  com- 
paring the  discharge  at  an  upper  site  with 
that  at  a  single  lower  site  in  ten  cases, 
and  with  the  sum  of  discharges  at  two 
lower  sites  (in  two  branches  of  the  stream) 
in  sixty-fiye  cases.  The  sites  being  of 
very  different  natures,  widths,  and  depths, 
the  test  is  a  searching  one. 

Test  2a. — In  the  first  six  trials  the 
field  work  at  the  upper  and  lower  sites 
was  done  on  different  days,  and,  there- 
fore under  somewhat  different  external 
conditions.  A  small  correction  was  ap- 
plied to  reduce  the  work  at  each  site  to 
a  common  level  at  the  standard  gauge ; 
the  highest  discrepancy  remaining  was 
7  per  cent.,  and  the  rest  were  under  5 
per  cent. 

Test  2b. — In  thirty-five  more  trials  the 
field  work  was  done  at  the  same  time  at 
the  upper  and  lower  sites  by  three  com- 
plete field-parties;  the  discrepancies 
were^  six  over  5  per  cent  (8.8  the  high- 
est); six  over  8  per  cent;  twenty-three 
under  8  per  cent 

Test  2c. — ^In  thirty-four  more  trials 
the  field  work  at  the  two  lower  sites  was 
done  later  than  at  the  upper  site,  time 
being  roughly  allowed  for  the  water  to 
pass  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  sites ; 
these  may  be  said,  in  a  rough  way,  to 
have  been  carried  out  in  the  same  body 
of  water;  the  discrepancies  were,  two 
over  6  per  cent  (6.5  the  highest);  three 
over  8  per  cent;  twenty-nine  of  8  per 
cent  and  under. 

In  very  many  of  the  cases  of  the 
higher  discrepancies  in  each  test  certain 
disturbing  causes  were  found  to  exists 
e.  g.  a  rising  or  falling  state  of  water, 
high  wind,  &c.;  some  of  the  sites  were 
al^  unfavorable  The  evidence  of  all 
the  tests  together  as  to  the  consistency 
of  the  results  is  very  great  both  in  amount 
and  in  range  of  data.  The  application 
of  Test  2  was,  of  course,  expensive,  as  it 
involved  the  use  of  three  complete  field- 
parties  f of  six  months ;  the  importance 


of  these  tests  was  well  worth  the  ex- 
pense. 

The  conclusion  seems  fair  that  ^Hhe 
process  of  discharge-measurement  de- 
scribed yields,  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, results  which  will  probably  sel- 
dom differ  5  per  cent"  For  such  close 
approximation  it  seems  essential  that — 
1.  The  sites  should  be  favorable.  2. 
Fieldwork  shoald  be  done  only  when  the 
water  is  "  in  train." 

XXni.  Cubbekt-Mbtebs. — ^Three  cur- 
rentmeters,  one  of  Moore's,  one  of 
Bevy*s,  and  one  of  Elliot's  patterns,  were 
tried  for  some  time,  but  the  experimental 
difficulties  were  not  got  over.  A  pretty 
full  discussion  is  given  of  the  disadvant- 
ages of  current-meters  in  general  and  of 
the  means  of  their  improvement  A 
special  lift  was  contrived  for  gripping  the 
meter  firmly  parallel  to  the  current-axis, 
so  as  to  register  only  forward  velocity, 
and  having  a  continuous  rigid  gearing 
wire.  This  got  rid  of  at  least  four  bad 
faults,  viz.  the  uncertainties  of  orienta- 
tion and  of  position  of  the  meter,  and  of 
gearing  and  ungearing  it,  and  the  non- 
measarement  of  forward  velocity  which 
occur  otherwise  in  the  ordinary  use.  A 
great  improvement  might  be  made  so  as  to 
reduce  the  mass  placed  in  the  water,  viz. 
by  separating  the  recording  works  from 
the  screw  and  placing  them  above  water 
under  the  observer's  eye,  with  electric 
connections  to  cause  them  to  follow  the 
motions  of  the  screw.  But  at  best,  there 
are  serious  difficulties  in  their  use,  some 
of  which  seem  insurmountable. 

XXIV.  Silt. — An  important  course  of 
experiments  was  made  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  and  amount  of  silt  in  the  chan- 
nel. A  specimen  of  the  water  was  col- 
lected in  a  brass  tube  12  feet  long  by 
2  inches  internal  diameter,  open  at  both 
ends.  This  was  thrust  vertically  from  a 
boat  floating  freely  down  stream,  until  it 
touched  the  bed,  whereon  the  lower  end 
was  closed  by  a  movable  lid  worked  by  a 
strong  spring ;  by  this  means  a  colmnn 
of  water  stretching  from  the  surface  to 
t&e  bed  of  the  channel  was  collected. 
The  silt  was  separated  from  the  water  by 
decantation  and  filtration,  and  was  finally 
weighed  on  a  well-dried  filter  in  a  chemi- 
cal balance.  From  this  the  weight  of 
silt  in  grains  per  cubic  foot  of  water  was 
compated.  This  result  is  called  silt- 
denijity ;  it  is  obviously  an  average  of 
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the  yertical  of  collection.  Two  stylee  of 
experiment  were  made,  one  on  the  dis- 
tribntion  of  silt  across  the  channel,  the 
other  on  the  relation  of  the  silt-density 
to  the  velocity  and  depth. 

Silt'dUtributian, — Two  sets  of  silt 
collections  were  made  at  nine  points,  dis- 
tributed across  two  of  the  large  sites, 
each  set  being  done  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble. Each  resulting  silt-density  multi- 
plied by  the  mean  velocity  past  the  verti- 
cal of  collection  is  obviously  the  mean 
silt-velocity  past  the  vertical.  Next,  the 
three  quantities,  namely,  the  silt-density 
in,  the  mean  silt-velocity  past,  and  the 
mean  velocity  past  each  vertical,  were 
plotted  as  ordinates  on  a  common  base 
line,  thus  giving  three  transverse  curves. 
These  curves  were  so  little  alike  and  so 
irregular,  that  it  seems  evident  there  is 
no  close  connection  between  the  silt  and 
the  velocity  at  different  parts  of  a  chan- 
nel, also  that  probably  the  silt-density 
at  any  point  varies  from  instant  to  in- 
stant, i.  e.  is,  technically,  unsteady. 

Silt-relations,  —  Again,  seventy-three 
collections  were  made  on  the  central 
vertical  at  four  of  the  large  sites  in  very 
varied  conditions  of  depth  and  velocity 
at  two  of  them.  From  these  it  appears 
that  the  silt-density  in  no  way  depends 
on  the  depth  or  velocity,  at  any  rate  in 
the  Gkmges  canal.  In  fact  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  the  silt  in  this  canal  depends 
chiefly  on  the  state  of  the  supply-water 
from  the  Ganges,  which  varies  from  clear- 
ness to  great  turbidity,  and  on  the  oc- 
casional admission  of  local  drainage  which 
is  often  very  turbid ;  so  that  the  canal  is 
unsuited  for  experiments  on  the  relation 
of  silt  to  velocity,  &c.  This  is  a  disap- 
pointing conclusion,  as  the  labor  of  the 
silt-collection  and  reduction  was  very 
great. 

XXV.  Evaporation. — An  attempt  was 
made  to  measure  the  evaporation  from 
the  canal  surface,  lasting  twenty-five 
months  from  1876-79.  The  evapometer 
was  a  zinc  pan  12  inches  square  and  9 
inches  deep,  above  which  the  four  sides 
splayed  outwards  so  as  to  form  a  **  free- 
board ^'  10  inches  high  and  exposing  an 
opening  of  80  inches  square  at  top  to  the 
sun  and  air;  this  rested  in  a  wooden 
frame  buoyed  by  zinc  air-chambers  so  as 
to  float  in  water,  llie  experiment  was 
started  by  pouring  canal  water  into  it  to 
a  depth  of  about  6  inches ;  after  care- 


fully measuring  this  depth,  the  pan 
set  afloat  at  mid-channel,  moored  in  a 
place  where  it  was  not  l^ely  to  be  dis- 
turbed ;  when  so  floating,  the  water-level 
inside  the  pan  was  nearly  flush  with  the 
surface  of  the  stream.  After  about  a 
week,  it  was  taken  out  and  the  depth  of 
water  remaining  was  cai'efuUy  measured. 
The  loss,  if  any,  was  considered  to  be 
the  evaporation,  diminished  by  dew. 

Out  of  the  twenty  five  months  mention* 
ed,  measurements  during  two  were  lost 
by  an  accident  to  the  pan,  and  eight 
months  of  *'  rainy  season  **  were  also  un- 
available ;  in  the  remaining  fifteen  months 
about  half  the  trials  were  vitiated  through 
stress  of  weather ;  6.  g.  every  trial  aflfected 
by  rain  had  to  be  rejected  until  the 
erection  of  a  rain-guage  at  the  site  en- 
abled an  allowance  to  be  made  for  rain. 
Thus,  finally  only  forty  results  were  ob- 
tained. Along  with  twenty-eight  of  these 
results,  the  mean  temperature,  mean 
humidity,  and  mean  wind  at  the  Boorkee 
Observatory  are  recorded  ;  also,  in  a 
few  cases,  the  temperature  of  the  canal 
water. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
results  is  their  extreme  smallness,  amount- 
ing to  only  about  ^  inch  per  day  on  the 
average  near  Boorkee;  whereas  ^  inch 
per  day  is  said  to  be  a  common  rate  in 
India  for  evaporation  on  land.  This  led 
at  first  to  the  suspicion  of  introduction 
of  water  ab  extra ;  but  after  considering 
the  possible  sources  of  this,  namely, 
leakage,  spray,  rain,  dew,  wilful  tamper- 
ing, it  still  seems  that  the  results 
may  be  aocepted  as  substantially  correct 
The  real  cause  of  the  small  evaporation 
appears  to  be  the  unusual  coldness  of  ihe 
canal  water  e,g.  on  May  22, 1877,  at  2.30 
P.M.,  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  166^ 
in  the  sun,  and  105^  in  the  shade,  whilst 
that  of  the  water  was  only  OG'^  inside  the 
pan  and  65^  in  the  canal ;  also  the  highest 
recorded  temperature  of  the  canal  water 
was  only  65^  .  The  canal,  in  fact,  takes 
its  sapply  from  the  Ganges,  a  snow-fed 
river,  at  its  exit  from  the  hills. 

It  was,  indeed,  found  that  the  canal- 
evaporation  increases  with  distance  from 
the  head,  i.e.  from  the  Ckmges.  Thns 
out  of  the  forty  results,  twenty-eight 
were  taken  near  Boorkee,  and  twelve  near 
Kamhera,  at  distances  of  18  and  62^ 
miles  from  the  head-works  ;  the  evap- 
oration at  the  latter  was  much  the  larger. 
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comparing,  of  course,  Bimilar  seasons, 
being  about  0.15  inch  against  0.10  inch 
on  an  average.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to 
the  gradual  heating  of  the  water  under 
the  hot  sun  with  increased  distance  from 
the  head. 

Taking  the  Boorkee  estimate  of  -^  inch 
per  day,  the  total  evaporation  from  the 
whole  surface  of  the  canal  and  its 
branches,  about  487  million  square  feet, 


amounts  to  about  47  cubic  feet  per  second, 
which  is  about  ^hr  P^  ^^  ^^  ^^  supply 
of  the  canal,  or  in  other  words  ten 
minutes'  full  supply  daily. 

Little  connection  could  be  traced 
between  the  evaporation  and  the  mete- 
orological elements ;  the  temperature  of 
the  water,  which  depends  chiefly  on  the 
amount  of  snow-water  in  the  Gkmges, 
being  probably  the  governing  element. 


UNDERGROUJSD  TEMPERATURE. 


Prom  "Natnre." 


The  Underground  Temperature  Com- 
mittee of  the  British  Association  have 
presented  a  stunmary  (drawn  up  by  Prof. 
Everett)  of  the  results  contained  in  all 
their  reports  (iifteen  in  number)  up  to 
the  present  date,  of  which  the  following 
is  an  abridgment: 

The  results  are  classified  under  the 
heads:  A.  Instruments.  B.  Methods 
of  observation.  C.  Questions  affecting 
correctness  of  observations.  D.  Ques- 
tions affecting  deductions  from  observa- 
tiona  E.  Comparison  of  results.  F. 
Mean  rate  of  increase  of  temperature 
with  depth,  and  mean  upward  flow  of 
heat 

A  Instbuments. — Under  this  head  we 
have:  1.  Instruments  for  observing 
temperature.  2.  Subsidiary  appara- 
tus. 

1.  The  thermometers  which  the  Com- 
mittee have  employed  have  been  of  two 
kinds— slow-action  thermometers  and 
maximum  thermometers.  The  present 
pattern  of  slow-action  thermometers  con- 
sists of  a  thermometer  having  its  bulb 
surrounded  by  stearine  or  iallow,  the 
whole  instrument  being  hermetacaUy 
sealed  .within  a  glass  jacket,  and  had  its 
origin  in  a  conference  between  the  secre- 
tary and  Dr.  Stapff  in  the  St  Oothard 
Tunnel. 

Our  present  patterns  of  maximum 
thermometer  are  two — the  Phillips  and 
the  Inverted  Negretti — both  being  her- 
metically sealed  in  strong  glass  jackets  to 
prevent  the  bulbs  from  receiving  press- 
ure when  lowered  to  a  great  depth  in 
water. 


I. 

• 

Both  instruments  are  used  in  a  vertical 
position,  and  they  register  truly  in  spite 
of  jolts  in  hauling  up. 

References  to  Becquerel's  thermo-elec- 
tric method  of  observing  underground 
temperature  were  made  in  three  of  the 
reports,  and  some  laboratory  experiments 
were  subsequently  carried  out  by  the 
secretary,  which  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  method  could  not  be  relied  on  to 
yield  sufficiently  accurate  results.  It 
may  be  mentioned  that  Becquerel's  ob- 
servations are  only  carried  to  the  depth 
of  100  feet,  whereas  we  require  obser- 
vations at  the  depth  of  1000  or  2000 
feet 

2.  Under  the  head  of  subsidiary  (that 
is  non*thermometric)  apparatus,  plugs  for 
preventing  convection-current  in  a  bore 
or  well  are  referred  to.  Prof.  Lebour^s 
umbrella-like  plug,  in  its  final  form,  ap- 
pears to  be  very  convenient,  as  it  requires 
only  one  wire.  It  remains  collapsed  so 
long  as  the  wire  is  taut,  but  opens  out 
and  plugs  the  hole  when  it  becomes 
slack. 

B.  Methods  of  Observation. — These 
have  chiefly  been  of  two  kinds :  1.  Ob- 
servations in  holes  bored  to  the  depth  of 
a  few  feet  in  newly-opened  rock,  either 
in  the  workings  of  a  mine  or  a  tun- 
nel, or  in  a  shaft  during  the  sinking. 
The  rock  should  not  have  been  exposed 
for  more  than  a  week  when  the  hole  is 
bored,  and  a  day  may  be  allowed  to 
elapse  for  the  heat  generated  by  boring 
to  escape  before  the  thermometer  is  in- 
serted. Very  complete  plugging  is 
necessary  to  exclude  the  influence  of  the 
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external  air.  It  is  desirable  to  use  about 
two  feet  of  plugging,  of  which  the  outer 
part  should  be  made  air-tight  with  plastic 
claj  or  greased  rag.  Aft^  the  lapse  of 
a  few  days,  the  thermometer  is  to  be 
drawn  out  by  means  of  a  string  attached 
to  the  handle  of  its  copper  case,  and  the 
reading  taken.  The  slow-action  ther- 
mometer above  described  is  employed 
for  this  purpose,  and  there  is  time  to  read 
it  with  sufficient  deliberation  before  any 
appredble  change  occurs  in  its  indica- 
tion. It  is  recommended  that  the  ther- 
mometer be  then  reinserted  and  plugged 
as  before,  and  a  second  reading  taken 
after  the  lapse  of  a  week.  The  majority 
of  our  successful  observations  have  been 
made  by  this  method. 

2.  Observations  in  deep  bores  of  small 
diameter.  The  first  report  contained  a 
successful  application  of  this  method  to  a 
bore  about  350  feet  deep,  near  Glasgow, 
which  gave  very  regular  results  in  a  series 
of  observations  at  every  sixtieth  foot  of 
depth ;  but  in  the  majority  of  instances 
in  which  it  has  since  beisn  applied,  there 
have  been  marked  irregularities,  due 
apparently  to  the  influx  of  water  from 
springs  at  particular  points.  One  of  the 
most  valuable  of  our  results  was  obtained 
by  the  application  of  the  method  to  a 
bore  863  feet  deep,  executed  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  coal  mine  1066  feet  deep,  giv- 
ing a  total  depth  of  1929  feet.  The  bore 
in  this  case  was  dry  at  the  time  of  its 
execution,  though  full  of  water  at  the 
time  of  the  observation.  It  was  in  South 
Hetton  Colliery,  Durham.  The  instru- 
ment generally  employed  in  the  observa- 
tions of  this  class  was  a  maximum  ther- 
mometer of  either  the  Phillips  or  the  In- 
verted Negretti  construction. 

The  larger  the  diameter  of  the  bore, 
the  more  uncertain  does  this  mode  of  ob- 
servation become.  The  South  Hetton 
bore  had  a  diameter  of  2^  inches.  The 
Kentish  Town  well,  lOOl)  feet  deep,  in 
which  Mr.  Symons'  observations  were 
made,  had  a  diameter  of  8  inches,  and  the 
well  660  meters  deep  at  La  Chapelle,  in 
the  north  of  Paris,  had  a  diameter  of  4^ 
feet  {V.,  VI.,  VIL).  The  temperatures  in 
this  last  were  proved  to  be  largely  affect- 
ed by  convection,  the  water  at  the  top 
being  too  warm,  and  that  at  the  bottom 
not  warm  enough.  The  observation  of 
Herr  Danker,  in  the  bore  at  Sperenberg, 
near  Berlin,  with  a  depth  of  3390  feet 


and  a  diameter  of  12  inches,  proved  a 
similar  disturbance,  amounting  at  the 
top  and  bottom,  to  several  degrees.  As 
regards  the  bottom,  the  proof  consisted 
in  showing  that  when  a  thermometer  at 
the  bottom  was  protected  by  a  tight  plug 
from  the  influence  of  the  water  above,  its 
indications  were  higher  by  3°  B.  (=6}^ 
F.)  than  when  this  precaution  was  not 
employed. 

C.  Questions  ApFixiTiNa  the  Corbbct- 

NXSS    OF    THE    OBSERVATIONS     MADE  might 

theoretically  include  questions  as  to  the 
correct  working  of  the  instruments  em- 
ployed, and  as  to  the  personal  reliabihty 
of  observers ;  but  the  latter  topic  has  not 
come  into  discussion,  and  the  former  has 
not  arisen  since  our  present  patterns  of 
instrument  came  into  use.  The  questions 
for  discussion  are  thus  confined  to  those 
which  relate  to  possible  differences  be- 
tween the  temperature  of  the  point  at 
which  the  thermometer  was  placed  and 
the  normal  temperature  at  the  same  depth 
in  its  vicinity. 

1.  The  heat  generated  by  the  action  of 
the  boring  tool  will  vitiate  the  observa- 
tion if  suflicient  time  is  not  allowed  for 
its  escapa 

A  very  full  discussion  of  this  subject  in 
connection  with  the  great  artesian  well 
at  La  Chapelle  will  be  found  in  reports 
v.,  VL,  and  VII.,  clearly  establishing  the 
fact  tluit  the  temperature  at  the  bottom 
both  on  the  third  and  the  sixth  day  after 
the  cessation  of  boring  operations,  was 
H""  F.  higher  than  after  the  lapse  of  four 
months,  though  the  water  had  been  left 
to  itseli  during  this  interval  Further 
evidence  showing  that  the  temperature  in 
the  lower  part  of  a  bore  full  of  water  may 
thus  be  raised  several  degrees,  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Sub-Wealden  bore. 

2.  The  generation  of  heat  by  local 
chemical  action  is  well  known  to  be  a 
powerful  disturbing  cause  when  pyrites 
is  present.  The  observers  in  the  mines 
of  .Schemnitz  say,  ^'  Pyrites  and  also  de- 
caying timber  were  avoided,  as  being 
known  to  generate  heat."  The  observa- 
tions in  the  coal  mines  of  Anzin  show  a 
temperature  of  70}°  F.  in  shaft  IV.  (a  very 
dry  one)  at  the  depth  of  21.2  meters,  or 
less  than  70  feet.  This  must  be  about  iP 
F.  above  the  normal  temperature.  In 
shaft  II.  the  observer  mentions  that  there 
was,  at  a  depth  of  90m.,  a  seam  of  coal  in 

I  which  heat  was  generated  by  oxidation. 
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At  Talargoch  lead  mine,  in  Flintshire' 
the  discrepancies  between  the  tempera- 
tures at  the  six  observing  stations  are 
suggestive  of  local  chemical  action. 

3.  Convection  of  heab  has  proved  a 
very  troublesome  disturbing  cause. 

As  to  convection  of  heat  by  air  in  a  shaft 
or  well  not  filled  with  water,  evidence 
will  be  found  in  the  second  report  both 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hunter's  observations 
in  the  shafts  of  two  salt  mines  at  Carrick- 
fergus,  having  the  depths  of  570  and  770 
feet  respectively,  and  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Symons'  observations  at  Kentish  Town, 
where  the  first  210  feet  of  the  well  are 
occupied  with  air.  At  the  depth  of  150 
feet  the  temperature  was  52.1  in  January, 
and  64.7  in  July. 

Convection  of  heat  by  water  in  old 
shafts  which  have  been  allowed  to  become 
flooded,  is  very  manifest  ii;L  some  of  the 
observations  communicated  by  Mr.  Bums 
in  the  second  and  fourth  reports.  In 
Allendale  shaft  (Northumberland),  300 
feet  deep,  with  about  150  feet  of  water 
the  temperature  was  practically  the  same 
at  all  depths  in  the  water,  and  this  was 
also  the  case  in  Breckon  Hill  Shaft  where 
the  observations  extended  from  the 
depth  of  42  feet  to  that  of  350  feet  A 
sixnilar  state  of  things  was  found  in  a 
shaft  at  Ashburton  (Devon)  by  Mr. 
Amery,  who  observed  at  every  fiftieth 
foot  of  depth  down  to  350  feet. 

Convection  by  water  in  the  great  well 
at  La  Ghapelle,  660  m.  (2165  feet)  deep, 
and  1.35  m.  (4  feet  5  inches)  in  dia- 
meter at  the  bottom,  appears  probable 
from  the  foUowing  comparisons : 

Very  concordimt  observations  (com- 
municated by  M.  Walferdin  to  Camptea 
rendus  for  1838)  at  three  different  wells 
in  the  Paris  basin  of  the  respective  depths 
of  263  m.,  400  m.,  and  600  m.,  show  by 
comparison  with  one  another,  and  with 
the  constant  temperature  in  the  artificial 
caves  under  the  Paris  Observatory  a  rate 
of  increase  of  1°  F.  in  56  or  57  feet. 
These  data  would  give,  at  the  depth  of 
100  m.,  or  328  feet,  a  temperature  of  57^, 
and  at  the  depth  of  660  m.,  or  2165  feet, 
a  temperature  of  90^;  whereas  the  tem- 
peratures actually  observed  at  those 
depths  in  the  well  at  La  Chapelle  in  Oc- 
tober, 1878,  when  the  water  had  been 
undisturbed  for  a  year  and  four  months, 
were  59^.5  and  76^  It  thus  appears 
probable  that  the  upper  part  of  well  is 


warmed,  and  the  lower  part  cooled,  by 
convection*  Further  light  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  thrown  on  this  point  when 
the  well  reaches  the  springs,  and  the 
water  spouts  above  the  surface,  as  it  does 
at  the  Puits  de  Grenelle.  A  letter  re- 
ceived by  the  secretary  in  July,  1882, 
states  that  the  engineering  difficulties 
have  prevented  any  deepening  of  the  well 
since  the  above  observations,  but  that 
arrangements  for  this  purpose  have  now 
been  made. 

More  certain  and  precise  information 
as  to  the  effect  of  convection  in  deep 
bores  is  furnished  by  the  experiments  of 
Herr  Dunker  at  Sperenberg.  The  prin- 
cipal bore  at  Sperenberg  has  a  depth  of 
4052  Bhenish,  or  4 1 72  English  feet,  and  is 
entirely  in  rock  salt,  witn  the  exception 
of  the  first  283  feei  Observations  were 
first  taken  (with  a  maximum  thermome- 
ter on  the  overflow  principle)  at  numer- 
our  depths,  from  100  feet  to  the  bottom, 
and  showed  a  fairly  regular  increase  of 
temperature  downwards.  The  tempera- 
ture at  700  feet  was  16"".  08  R,  and  at 
3390  feet  34''.  1  B.  Plugs  were  then  con- 
trived  which  could  be  fixed  tight  in  the 
bore  at  any  depth  with  the  thermometer 
between  them,  or  could  be  fixed  above 
the  thermometer  for  observing  at  the  bot- 
tom. Convection  was  thus  prevented, 
and  a  difference  of  one  or  two  degrees 
Beaumur  v^as  found  in  the  temperatures 
at  most  of  the  depths ;  at  700  feet  the 
temperature  was  now  17**.  06  R,  and  at 
3390  feet  36''.15.  We  have  thus  direct 
evidence  that  convection  had  made  the 
temperature  at  3390  feet  2''.05  R,  or  4''.6 
F.  too  low;  and  this,  as  Herr  Dunkerre- 
marks,  is  an  under-estimate  of  the  error, 
inasmuch  as  convection  had  been  exert- 
ing its  equalizing  action  for  a  long  time, 
and  its  effect  could  not  be  completely  de- 
stroyed in  the  comparatively  short  time 
that  the  plugs  were  in  position.  Again, 
as  regards  the  effect  of  convection  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  bore,  the  temperature 
11  .0  B.  was  observed  at  the  depth  of 
100  feet  in  the  principal  bore  when  no 
plugs  were  employed,  while  a  second  bore 
only  100  feet  deep  in  its  immediate  vicin- 
ity showed  a  temperature  9^.0  B.  at  the 
bottom.  This  is  direct  evidence  that  the 
water  near  the  top  of  the  great  bore  had 
been  warmed  2°  E.,  or  4J^**  F.  by  convec- 
tion. 

Suggestions  for  observations  in  filled 
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up  bores  will  be  found  in  the  eleventh  re 
port,  but  they  have  not  yet  taken  a  prac- 
tical shape. 

D.  Questions  APFscTiNa  Deductions 
FBOM  Obsebvationb. — 1.  lu  manj  instances 
the  observations  of  temperature  have  been 
confined  to  considerable  depths,  and  in 
order  to  deduce  the  mean  rate  of  increase 
from  the  surface  downwards  it  has  been 
necessary  to  assume  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  surfuce.  To  do  this  con«ctly 
is  all  the  more  difficult,  because  there 
seems  to  be  a  sensible  difference  between 
the  mere  temperature  of  the  surface  and 
that  of  the  air  a  few  feet  above  it. 

In  the  third  report  some  information  on 
this  point  is  given,  based  on  observations 
of  thermometers  22  inches  deep  at  some 
of  the  stations  of  the  Scottish  Meterologi- 
cal  Society,  and  of  thermoneters  3 
(French)  feet  deep  at  Greenwich  and  a£ 
Edinburgh,  lliese  observations  point  to 
an  excess  of  surface-temperature  above 
air-temperature,  ranging  from  half  a  de- 
gree to  nearly  two  degrees,  and  having 
an  average  value  of  about  one  degree. 

Dr.  Schwartz,  Professor  of  Physics  in 
the  Imperial  School  of  Mines  at  Schem- 
nitz,  in  sending  his  observations  made  in 
the  mines  at  that  place,  remarks  on  this 
point: 

*'  Observations  in  various  localities  show 
that  in  sandy  soils  the  excess  in  question 
amounts,  on  the  average,  to  about  half  a 
degree  Centigrade.  In  this  locality  the 
surface  is  a  compact  rock,  which  is  highly 
heated  by  the  sun  in  summer,  and  is  pro- 
tected from  radiation  by  a  covering  of 
snow  in  winter ;  and  the  conformation  of 
the  hills  in  the  neighborhood  is  such  as  to 
give  protection  against  the  prevailing 
winds.  Hence  the  excess  is  probably 
greater  here  than  in  most  places,  and 
may  fairly  be  assumed  to  be  double  the 
above  average." 

Some  excellent  observations  of  under- 
ground temperature  at  small  depths  were 
made  at  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's 
Park,  London,  for  the  six  years  1871-76, 
along  with  observations  of  air  tempera- 
ture, and  have  been  reduced  by  Mr.  Sym- 
ons.  Theyareatdepthsofd,  6, 12, 24,  and 
48  inches  beneath  a  surface  of  grass,  and 
their  joint  mean  derived  from  readings 
at  9  A.  M.  and  9  p.  m.  for  the  six  years  is 
49.9,  the  mean  for  the  48  inch  thermome- 
ter being  50.06.  The  mean  air-tempera- 
ture derived  in  the  same  way  from  the 


readings  of  the  dry-bulb  thermometer  is 
49.6.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  excess 
of  soil  above  air  is  in  this  case  about 
0^4. 

Quetelet's  observations  for  three  years 
at  Brussels  (p.  48  of  his  ^^Memoire") 
make  the  earth,  at  depths  less  than  1^ 
foot,  colder  than  the  air,  and  at  greater 
depths  warmer' than  the  air. 

Oaldecott's  observations  for  three  years 
at  Trevandrum,  in  India,  make  the  groond 
at  the  depth  of  3  feet  warmer  than  the  air 
by  6^7  F. 

Dr.  Stapff,  in  his  elaborate  publica- 
tions on  the  temperature  of  uie  St. 
Gothard  Tunnel,  arrives  at  the  condosion 
that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  soil  on 
the  surface  of  the  mountain  above  the 
tunnel  is  some  degrees  higher  than  that 
of  the  air,  the  excess  increasing  with  the 
height  of  the  surface  and  ranging  from 
2°  or  3^  C.  near  the  ends  of  the  tunnel, 
to  5°  or  6°  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
central  ridge. 

2.  Gonnected  with  this  is  the  question 
whether  the  mean  annual  temperatnre 
of  the  soil  increases  downwards  from  the 
surface  itself,  or  whether,  as  is  somedmes 
asserted,  the  increase  only  begins  where 
annual  range  ceases  to  be  sensible — say 
at  a  depth  of  50  or  60  feet 

The  general  answer  is  obvious  from 
the  nature  of  conduction.  Starting  with 
the  fact  that  temperature  increases  down- 
wards at  depths  where  the  annual  range 
is  insensible,  it  follows  that  heat  is  travel- 
ing upwards,  because  heat  will  always 
pass  h'om  a  hotter  to  a  colder  stratum. 
This  heat  must  make  its  way  to  the  sur- 
face and  escape  there.  But  it  could  not 
make  its  way  to  the  surface  unless  the 
mean  temperature  diminished  in  approach- 
ing the  surface ;  for  if  two  superposed 
layers  had  the  same  mean  temperature, 
just  as  much  heat  would  pass  from  the 
upper  to  the  lower  as  from  the  lower  to 
the  upper,  and  there  would  not  be  that 
excess  of  upward  flow  which  is  necessary 
to  carry  off  the  perennial  supply  from 
below. 

This  reasoning  is  rigorously  true  if  the 
conductivity  at  a  given  depth  be  indepen- 
dent of  the  temperatui'e,  and  be  the  same 
all  the  year  round.  By  "conductivity" 
we  are  to  understand  the  "flux  of  heat" 
divided  by  the  ^' temperature-gradient;" 
where  by  the  "flux  of  heat"  is  meant  the 
quantity    of    heat    which    flows   in  <»e 
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second  across  unit-area  at  the  depth  con- 
sidered, and  by  the  ^Hemperature-gra- 
dient  **  is  meant  the  difference  of  tempera- 
ture per  foot  of  descent  at  the  depth  and 
time  considered. 

Convection  of  heat  by  the  percolation 
of  water  is  here  to  be  regarded  as  in- 
cluded in  conduction.  U  the  conductiyity 
as  thus  defined  were  the  same  all  the 
year  round,  the  increase  of  mean  tempera- 
ture per  foot  of  depth  would  be  indepen- 
dent of  the  annual  range,  and  would  be 
ihe  same  as  if  this  range  did  not  exist 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  out  of  six  stations 
at  which  first-class  underground  ther- 
mometers have  been  observed,  five  show 
an  increase  downwards,  and  one  a  de- 
crease. The  following  are  the  results 
obtained  for  the  depths  of  3,  12,  and  24 
French  feet : 

8  ft.     12  ft.    24  ft. 

Bnusels,  8  years 51.86    53  69    58.71 

Bdinburgh  (Craigleith)  5 

years 45.88    45.92    46.07 

(Gardens  five 

years 46.18    46.76    47.09 

(Observatory), 

17 years    ...46.27    46.92    47.18 
Trevandrum    (India ),   8 

years 85.71    86.12       — 

Greenwich,  fourteen  years  50.92    50.61    50.28 

In  calculating  the  mean  temperature 
at  12  feet  for  Trevandrum,  we  have  as- 
sumed the  temperature  of  May,  which  is 
wanting,  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  April. 

Omitting  Trevandrum,  and  taking  the 
mean  values  at  3  and  24  French  feet, 
we  find  an  increase  of  6.56  of  a  degree  in 
21  French  feet,  which  is  at  the  rate  of 
1"*  for  32  French,  or  about  34  English 
feet. 

3.  Another  question  which  it  has  some- 
times been  necessary  to  discuss  is  the  in- 
fluence which  the  form  of  the  surface 
exerts  on  the  rate  of  increase  of  tempera- 
ture with  depth. 

The  surface  itself  is  not  in  general  iso- 
thermal, but  its  temperature  is  least  where 
its  elevation  is  greatest;  the  rate  of  de- 
crease upwards  or  increase  downwards 
beine^  generally  estimated  at  V  F.  for 
300  feet  This  is  only  about  one  fifth  of 
the  average  rate  of  increase  downwards 
in  the  substance  of  the  earth  itself  be- 
neath a  level  surface.  If  the  two  rates 
were  the  same,  the  isotherms  in  the  in- 
terior of  a  mountain  would  be  horizontal, 
and  the  form  of  the  surface  would  have 
no  influence  on  the  rate  of  increase  of 


temperature  with  depth.  The  two  ex- 
treme assumptions  that  the  surface  is  an 
isotherm,  and  that  the  isotherms  are 
horizontal,  lie  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
truth.  The  isotherms,  where  they  meet 
the  sides  of  the  mountain  slope  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain, but  to  a  less  degree.  Probably 
the  tangents  of  the  two  slopes  are  gener- 
ally about  as  3  to  4. 

Further,  if  we  draw  a  vertical  line  cut- 
ting two  isotherms,  the  lower  one  must 
have  less  slope  than  the  upper,  because 
the  elevations  and  depressions  are 
smoothed  off  as  the  depth  increases. 

The  practical  inference  is  that  the  dis- 
tance between  the  isotherms  (in  other 
words,  the  number  of  feet  for  1^  of  in- 
crease), is  greatest  under  mountain  crests 
and  ridges,  and  is  least  under  bowl-shaped 
or  trough- shaped  hollows. 

The  observations  in  the  Mont  Genis 
tunnel,  and  the  much  more  complete  ob- 
servations made  by  Dr.  Stapff  in  the  St 
Gothard  tunnel,  fully  bear  out  these  pre- 
dictions from  theory.  The  discussion 
of  the  former  occurs  in  the  fourth  re- 
port, p.  15. 

As  regards  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel,  Dr. 
Stapff  reports:  "The  mean  rate  of  in- 
crease downwards  in  the  whole  lengtli  of 
the  timnel  is  .02068  of  a  degree  Genti- 
grade  per  meter  of  depth,  measured  from 
the  surface  directly  over.  This  is  1®  F. 
for  88  feet  Where  the  surface  is  a  steep 
ridge  the  increase  is  less  rapid  than  this 
average;  where  the  suiface  is  a  valley  or 
plain  the  increase  is  more  rapid.'* 

4.  The  question  whether  the  rate  of 
increase  downwards  is  upon  the  whole 
the  same  at  all  depths,  was  raised  by 
Prof.  Mohr  in  his  comments  upon  the 
Sperenberg  observations,  and  is  discussed 
so  far  as  these  observations  bear  upon  it, 
in  the  9th  and  11th  reports. 

Against  the  Sperenberg  observations, 
which  upon  the  whole  show  a  retardation 
of  the  rate  of  increase  as  we  go  deeper, 
may  now  be  set  the  Dukinfield  observa- 
tions begun  by  Sir  William  Fairbaim, 
and  continued  by  Mr.  Garside.  Taking 
Mr.  Gcirside's  observations,  and  assum- 
ing a  surface  temperature  of  49°,  the  in- 
crease in  the  first  1987  i  feet  is  at  the  rate 
of  l""  in  79.5  feet ;  in  the  next  420  feet  it 
is  at  the  rate  of  1^  in  70  feet,  and  in  the 
last  283^  feet  it  is  at  the  rate  of  l""  in 
51^  feet 
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From  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  in 
places  where  there  is  no  local  generation 
of  heat  by  chemical  action,  the  case  stands 
thus: 

The  flow  of  heat  upwards  must  be  the 
same  at  all  depths,  and  the  flow  is  equal 
to  the  rate  of  increase  downwards,  multi- 
plied by  the  conductiyity,  using  the  word 
"conductivity'*  (as  above  explained)  in 
such  a  sense  as  to  include  convection. 
The  rate  of  increase  downwards  must, 
therefore,  be  the  same  at  all  depths  at 
which  this  conductivity  is  the  same. 

This  reasoning  applies  to  superposed 
strata  at  the  same  place,  and  assumes 
them  to  be  sufficiently  regular  in  their 
arrangement  to  ensure  that  the  flow  of 
heat  shall  be  in  parallel  lines,  not  in  con- 
verging or  diverging  lines. 

5.  If  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  flow  of  heat  upwards  is  nearly  the 
same  at  all  places,  then  the  above  reason- 
ing can  also  be  applied  approximately  to 
the  comparison  of  one  place  with  another ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  rates  of  increase  down- 
wards, in  two  masses  of  rock  at  two  dif- 
ferent places,  must  be  approximately  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  their  conductivities. 
In  the  cooling  of  a  heated  sphere  of 
heterogeneous  composition,  the  rates  of 
flow  would  at  first  be  very  unequal 
through  different  parts  of  the  surface, 
being  most  rapid  through  those  portions 
of  the  substance  which  conducted  best ; 
but  these  portions  would  thus  be  more 
rapidly  drsuined  of  their  heat  than  the 
otiier  portions,  and  thus  their  rates  of 
flow  would  fall  off  more  rapidly  than  the 
rates  of  flow  in  the  other  portions.  If 
the  only  differences  in  the  material  were 
differences  of  conductivity,  we  might  on 
this  account  expect  the  outflow  to  be  after 
a  long  time  nearly  the  same  at  all  parts 
of  the  surface.  But  when  we  come  to 
consider  differences  of  "  thermal  capacity 
per  unit  volume,"  it  is  clear  that  with 
equal  values  of  "  diffusivity,"  that  is  of 
^cooductiTity  divided  by  Uermal  capa. 
city  of  umt  volume  "  in  two  places,  say 
in  two  adjacent  sectors  of  the  globe,  there 
would  be  the  same  distribution  of  tem- 
perature in  both,  but  not  the  same  flow 
of  heat,  this  latter  being  greatest  in  the 
sector  in  which  the  capacity  and  conduc- 
tivity were  greatest. 

Where  we  find,  as  in  Mr.  Deacon's  ob- 
servations at  Bootle,  near  Liverpool,  and 
to  a  less  marked  degree  in  the  observa- 


tions of  Sir  William  Fairbaim  and  Mr. 
Garside,  near  Manchester,  an  exception- 
ally slow  rate  of  increase,  without  ex- 
ceptionally good  conductivity,  it  is  open 
to  us  to  fall  back  on  the  explanation  of 
exceptionally  small  thermal  capacity  per 
imit  volume  in  the  underlying  region  of 
the  earth,  perhaps  at  depths  of  from  a 
few  miles  to  a  few  hundred  miles. 

6.  A  question  which  was  brought  into 
consideration  by  Prof.  Hull,  in  connec- 
tion vnth  the  great  difference  between  the 
rate  of  increase  at  Dukinfield  and  that  at 
Bosebridge,  is  the  effect  df  the  dip  of  the 
strata  upon  the  vertical  conduction  of 
heat.  Laminated  rocks  conduct  heat 
much  better  along  the  planes  of  lamina- 
tion than  at  right  angles  to  them.  If  k^ 
denote  the  conductivity  along,  and  i^,ihe 
conductivity  normal  to  the  planes  of 
lamination,  and  if  these  planes  are  in- 
clined at  an  angje  d  to  the  horizon,  the 
number  of  feet  per  degree  of  increase 
downwards  corresponding  to  a  given  rate 
of  outflow  through  the  surface,  will  be 
the  same  as  if  the  flow  were  vertical 
with  a  vertical  conductivity : 

;fc,sin*0+*,cos'a 

Prof.  Herschel  finds  about  1.8  as  the 
ratio  of  the  two  principal  conductivities  in 
Loch  Bannoch  flagstone,  and  1.875  as 
the  ratio  in  Festiniog  slate. 

The  dip  of  the  strata  at  Dukinfield  is 
stated  by  Mr.  Qarside  to  be  15^,  and  we 
have  sin'  16*  =  .07,  cos*  15°  =  .93. 

If  we  assume  A;,  =  1.3  k^  as  in  the 
case  of  flagstone,  we  find  for  the  effective 
vertical  conductivity  k^  (.09  +  .93)  = 
1.02  A;,,  so  that  the  number  of  feet  per 
degree  would  only  be  increased  by  2  per 
cent. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  two  conduc- 
tivities in  the  strata  at  Dukinfield  are  so 
unequal  as  even  in  the  case  of  flagstone^ 
so  that  two  per  cent,  is  a  high  estimate  of 
the  effect  of  their  dip  on  the  vertical  rate 
of  increase  so  far  as  pure  conduction  is 
concerned.  The  effect  of  dip  in  promot- 
ing the  percolation  of  water  is  a  distinct 
consideration,  but  the  workings  of  the 
Dukinfield  mines  are  so  dry  that  this 
action  does  not  seem  to  be  important. 


A  Nbw  Gable. — ^The  London 
says  a  new  submarine  cable  will  shortly 
be  laid  between  France  and  Senegal 
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REPORTS  OF  ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

AiOEBTCAiT  Society  of  Civil  Enginbbrs. 
— A  regular  meeting  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  CivU  Engineers  was  held  on  the  eveniog 
of  lilaTch  7th,  1883. 

The  ballots  for  tbe  Amendments  to  the  Cod- 
stittttion  vere  canvassed. 

A  p^per  by  Hamilton  Smitli,  Jr.,  M.  Am. 
Soc.  C.  B.  of  San  Francisco,  on  the  "  Flow  of 
Water  in  Pipes,"  was  read.  This  paper  gave 
the  reimlts  of  maoy  experiments  upon  the  dis- 
chaiige  of  water  through  circular  pipes  ranging 
from  one-half  an  inch  to  4  feet  in  diameter,  and 
with  velocities  from  one-sixth  of  one  foot  to 
twenty  feet  per  second. 

Ehoinesr's  Club  of  PmLADELPHrA.— Reg- 
ular meeting  March  8d.  Mr.  Horace  See 
deEcribedthe  S.  S.  "Mariposa,"  built  for  the 
OocAnic  S.  S.  Co.  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  by  the 
Wm.  Cramp  &  Sons  8.  and  £.  B.  Co.,  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  Secretary  presented,  for  Prof.  Mansfield 
Merriman,  a  description  of  a  Graphic  Solution 
of  Cubic  Equations. 

Ifr.  Wm.  P.  Oslei' presented  a  table  for  Bolts, 
Nuts  and  Threads,  prepared  by  Mr.  H.  C. 
Slaney,  Qas  Engineer,  and  himself. 

The  Secretary  presented  tracings  of  device 
for  holding  transit  pole  vertically,  and  shelf  for 
holding  field  instruments  in  vertical  position 
while  temporarily  out  of  use  in  office,  contrib- 
uted to  the  Club  by  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Chandler, 
Civil  Engineer,  Norwich,  Conn.  The  former 
consist  of  a  bubble  tube,  framed  at  right  angles 
to  the  rod,  and  the  latter  of  a  shelf  notched  out 
to  admit  the  legs  under  the  tiipod  head  and 
provided  with  a  slide  in  front  to  retain  the  in- 
strument in  place. 

'  Tbe  Secretary  read  a  communication  from 
C.  Ren6,  of  Stettin,  describmg  a  process  for  the 
drying  of  wood,  intended  especially  for  the 
preparation  of  wood  for  musical  instruments, 
but  perhaps  otherwise  useful.  It  is  described 
as  follows  : 

"  The  wooden  boards  are  so  arranged  in  a  large 
iron  kettle,  that  gases  may  freely  circulate  over 
their  entire  surface,  and  exposed,  in  the  first 

Elace,  for  twelve  hours  to  the  drying  effects  of 
ot  air  :  after  this  the  kettle  is  closed,  reheated 
by  the  apparatus  below  and  the  air  exhausted, 
when  the  kettle  is  filled  with  the  oxygen  ozon- 
ized by  electrical  sparks  passina:  continually 
between  two  points  of  platina,  forming  the  end 
poles  of  two  wires  conducted  through  tubes  of 
glass  into  the  kettle.  The  ozone  is  said  to  act 
so  energeticallv  upon  the  heated  wood  that  it 
consames  the  destroying  resinous,  oily  or  other 
parts  in  from  12  to  24  hours." 

Reoulab  Mbetovo,  Feb.  17th. 

The  Secretary  presented,  for  Mr.  J.  M.  Stew- 
art, the  following  description  of  the  Delaware 
Breakwater  Harbor  Improvement. 

The  construction  of  the  Delaware  Break- 
water was  commenced  in  the  year  1^9,  upon 
plans  submitted  by  a  Board  oi  Commissioners 
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construction,  in  the  concavity  of  the  Delaware 
Bay,  just  inside  Cape  Henfopen,  of  two  mas- 
sive works  on  the  "  pierres  peitiues  "  or  rip-rap 
system,  separated  by  an  interval  or  "gap  "  of 
about  one-quarter  of  a  n^le;  the  greater 
called  the  "Breakwater,"  to  be  about  twenty- 
six  hundred  (2600)  feet  Ion  or,  and  fourteen  (14) 
feet  above  low  water,  to  afford  safe  anchorage 
during  gales  from  the  north  and  east ;  the 
other  called  the  ''Ice  Breaker,"  to  be  about 
one-half  the  length  of  the  greater  work,  and  of 
the  same  height,  to  protect  shipping  against 
northwesterly  gales  and  heavy  driftmg  ice  of 
the  bay. 

During  ten  years  the  progress  of  construc- 
tion was  such,  that  by  1889,  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-five  thousand  (885,000)  tons  had  been 
deposited.  From  this  time  on,  work  was  done 
irregularlv,  until  1869,  when  the  works  were 
completea  as  they  stand  at  present. 

The  Breakwater  Harbor  for  many  vears  ful- 
filled, so  far  as  its  capacity  enabled  it,  the  de- 
sign of  its  projectors  in  protecting  the  com- 
merce of  the  country.  But  tbe  growth  of  this 
commerce,  particularlv  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  has  so  far  exceeded  possible  an ticipation, 
as  to  practically  exclude  more  than  a  fractional 
part  from  the  intended  shelter.  At  various 
times,  therefore,  projects  looking  to  the  en- 
largement of  the  protected  area  have  been  the 
subject  of  deliberation  by  officers  and  boards  of 
engineers ;  and  the  matter  received  renewed 
attention  during  the  fiscal  just  closed,  from  the 
reference  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  U. 
S.  A..,  to  a  report  of  Major  Wm.  Ludlow, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  showing  by 
comparison  of  a  recent  survey  with  former 
ones,  that  not  only  was  the  protected  area 
yearly  diminishing  relatively  to  the  amount  of 
shipping  seeking  shelter,  but  was  also  under- 
going a  positive  and  serious  deterioration  from 
a  marked  decrease  in  depth.  In  view  of  this 
deterioration,  a  Board  of  Engineers  recom- 
mended as  a  possible  remedy,  the  closure  of 
tbe  **  Qap  "  existing  between  the  Breakwater 
and  adjoining  Ice  Breaker,  which,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  check 
further  deposits  within  the  harbor  and  remove 
those  existing  on  the  shoals  in  its  vicinitv,  and 
also  increase  the  protected  area  of  anchorage 
nearly  four-fold. 

It  is  proposed  to  close  this  "  €kip  "  by  means 
of  a  concrete  superstructure  resting  upon  a 
granite  rip-rap  foundation,  described  generally 
as  follows: 

A  bridge  of  creosoted  timber  is  first  to  be 
constructed  completely  across  the  "Gap," 
with  bavs  of  sixteen  feet  long.  Each  trestle  is 
to  be  formed  of  three  piles,  the  center  pile 
vertical,  the  others  inclined,  and  forming  with 
the  cap  a  profile  for  the  concrete  wonc.  A 
double  railroad  track  is  to  be  laid  on  the  bridge 
for  the  transportation  of  material. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  bridge,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  begin  the  deposit  of  the  rip-rap  (the 
granite  used  weighing  not  less  than  one  ton, 
the  average  being  three  to  the  block),  laying 
the  same  unifonmv  across  the  "  Qap  *'  to  pre- 
vent scouring  of  the  bottom,  and  to  graduallv 
raise  the  height  of  the  rip-rap  to  twelve  (18) 
feet  below  mean  low  water,  with  a  width  of 
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forty-eight  (48)  feet  on  top,  and  a  side  slope  of 
one-balf  on  one. 

The  concrete  supers^tructure  is  to  begin 
twelve  (12)  feet  below  low  water,  with  a  base 
of  twenty-four  (34)  feet  wide,  height  twenty- 
foar  (24)  feet,  side  slope  of  four  (4)  on  one  (1), 
and  a  width  on  top  of  twelve  (12)  feet . 

The  concrete  is  to  be  built  in  blocks  of  the 
above  cross  section  and  length  of  sixteen  (16) 
feet,  correspondiDg  to  the  length  of  the  bays 
of  the  bridge.  For  this  purpose  the  bays  are 
to  be  enclosed  with  detachable  aprons  form- 
ing boxes  to  be  filled  in  succession,  the  boxes 
containing  at  each  end  a  triangular  re-entrant, 
which,  after  the  two  adjoining  br^xes  have 
been  filled,  can  be  talsen  down  and  likewise 
filled,  forming  square  plugs  to  bind  together 
the  larger  blocks.  To  hold  the  said  aprons 
in  position,  tie-rods  will  be  used,  passing 
through  pipes,  the  extremities  of  which  will  be 
^ush  with  the  exterior  surface  of  the  concrete. 

The  aprons  and  tie-rods  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  each  block  can  be  removed  and 
used  again  as  soon  as  the  mass  shall  have  at- 
tained the  requisite  solidity. 

The  closing  of  the  "  Gap  *'  between  the  Ice 
Breaker  and  Breakwater  will  be  begun  at 
once,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  work  will  be 
completed  in  about  five  years. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Chance  reported  his  experience 
with  the  Loiseau  Fuel  in  domestic  use.  He 
found  the  ash  low  in  weight,  but  high  in 
bulls.  His  conclusion  was  that  it  is  a  good 
fuel  for  open  grates  and  for  manufacturing 
purposes. 

The  Secretary  called  attention  to  a  letter, 
from  Mr.  E.  H.  Talbott,  Secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Exposition  of  Railway  Appliances,  re 
questing  co-operation  in  obtaming,  or  bringing 
to  his  notice,  any  articles,  new  or  old,  appro- 
priate to  that  Exposition. 


ENGINEERING  NOTES. 

^pHE  New  Motive  Power  and  the  St. 
L    GoTHARD  Railway. — The  opening  of  the 
St.  Gothard  Railway  has  given  rise  to  a  pro- 
posal the  magnitude  of  which  can  scarcely  be 
overrated.    At  present  that  new  railway,   as 
well  as  the  North  Italian  lines,  labor  under  the 
serious   drawbacli  of   dear  fuel,   whereas  the 
lines  of  access  to  Antwerp  and  Marseilles  ob- 
tain  their  supplies   of  coals  on  much  more 
favorable   terms.     If  this  difficulty  could  be 
overcome,  the  freight  rates  on  the  »t.   Gothard 
system  might  be  considerably  reduced,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  all   concerned.    The  line 
traverses  streams    which,    properly    utilized, 
would  give  almost  limitless  water  power,  and 
experiments  are  being  made  with  a  view  to 
transmuting,  b^  means  of  electricity,  this  po- 
tential powe^  into  a  force  that  will  render  it 
possible  to  run  trains  from  the  Rhine  at  Basel 
to  the  shores  of  Lake  Maggiore  without  any 
fuel  whatever.    In  this  wav  may  Switzerland's 
want  of  minerals  be  more  than  compensated  by 
'tlie  abundance  of  water  with  which  nature  has 


gifted  her.  The  idea  is  a  ^rand  one,  but  it  is 
not  at  all  out  of  keeping  with  the  great  progress 
made  in  electrical  science,  notably  with  that 
branch  of  it  which  deals  with  the  convosion  of 
electricity  into  motive  power.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  we  are  as  yet  only  on  the 
threshold  of  an  inquiry  which  may  produce 
unlooked-for  results. 

OCEAN  Cables. — The  two  great  cable  manu- 
facturing companies,  viz.,  the  Telegraph 
Construction  and  Maintenance  Company,  and 
the  Silvertown  Company,  have  between  them 
manufactured   and  laid  something  like  7000 
miles  of  cable  during  the  year.    The  following 
is,  we  think,  a  fairly   complete  list   of   the 
cables  :    Trieste-Corfu  ;   Malta-Tripoli ;   Alex- 
andria-Port Said — ^manufactured  by  the  Tele- 
graph Construction  and  Maintenance  Company 
for   the   Eastern    Telegraph    Company;    the 
Grutsiel-Valentia  cable,  manufacturefl  by  the 
same  company  for  the  German  Union   Com- 
pany; the  Ceara-Maranham,  Madeira-Lisbon, 
and  Lipari-Salina  cables,  also  manufactured  by 
the  Telegraph   Construction   Company.    The 
Silvertown  Company  has  been  very  busy  dur- 
ing the  year  over  the  West  Coast  of  America 
and  other  cables.    The  sections  of  these  cables 
are  Chorillos  Payta,Payta- St.  Helena,  Galveston- 
Brownsville.  St.  Helena- Buenaventura,  Buena- 
ventura Pearl  Island,  SalinaCruz-Libertad;  Lib- 
ertad  S.  Jaun  del  Sur;  S- Juan  del  Sur-Pearl  Is- 
land.   These  are  all,  as  will  be  seen,  from  Am- 
erica, as  were  several  others.     The  company 
manufactured  the  Saghalien  Tartary  cable  for 
the  Great  Northern  Company,  the  Aberdour 
Granton  cable  for  the   Post-office,    and  some 
others.    Messrs.  Siemens  have,  it  seems,  done 
little  cable  work  during  the  year,  the  principal 
being  the  Land's  End  Dover   Bay,  and  the 
Jeddah-Suakin  cables.    The  total  lengths   of 
these  cables,  as  we  have  said,  is  about  7000 
mile?,  and  the  manufacture  has  been  pretty 
equally   distributed   between   the   two    great 
companies.    Roughly  speaking,  we  may  esti- 
mate the  cost  of  making  and  laying  a  cable  at 
some  £200  per  mile  more  or  less,    and  this 
would  give  the  capital  for  the  year's  work  at 
something  like  a  million  and  a  half.      The 
largest  cable  company  is  the  Eastern,  which, 
with  its  connections,  has  a  system  comprising 
about  22,000  miles  of  cable,  and  if  to  this  the 
system  of  the  Eastern  Extension  is  added — 
for  the  whole  is  really  one  system — the  mileage 
reaches  nearly  33,000  miles.    During  the  year 
some  notable  repairs  have  been  effected  by  the 
ships  and  staff  of  the  Telegraph  Construction 
and  Maintenance   Company.    The   Kangaroo 
repaired  the  1874  Atlantic  cable  off  Newfound- 
land in  the  spring ;  in  August  the  Seine  re- 
paired the  Lisbon-Porthcurnow  cable  in  2700 
fathoms  of  water  off  the  coast  of  Spain.     Dur- 
inar  the  laying  of  the  duplicate  Madeira-Lisbon 
cable  a  new  shoal  was  found  and  the  course  of 
the  cable  diverted.    The  shoal  rises  to  within 
100  feet  of  the  surface,  and  the  depth  of  water 
rapidly  increases  to  over  2000  feet.    The  shoal 
is  now  marked  on  the  Admiralty  charts  as  the 
Seine  shoal.    A  similar  shoal  was  found  along 
the  original  line  of  cable,  and  is  known  aa  the 
Getty  sbury  shoal. 


IRON  AND  STEEL  NOTES. 
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IRON  AND  STEEL  NOTES. 

C  BULLED  Iron  ys.  Steel. — In  the  discus- 
sion foUowiog  Prof.  Abel's  paper  on 
'*  Haideniog  of  Steel,"  before  ihe  Institution  of 
Mechanical  Engineer.'!,  Sir  Frederick  BramweU 
made  the  following  inquiry : — 

•*  I  should  be  very  glad,  sir,  if  Prof.  Abel,  in 
his  remarks  in  reply,  would  touch  upon  the 
qaestion  of  whether  we  may  look  upon  the  con- 
dition of  carbon  m  hardened  steel  as  analogous 
to  that  of  carbon  i n  chilled  cast  iron .  We  know 
that  we  have  cast  iron,  which,  before  chiUing, 
contains— to  judge  by  the  eye — rarbon  inter- 
mixed, as  it  were,  with  the  iron,  but  if  you 
chill  it,  you  get  a  uniform  structure.  I  should 
like  him  to  say,  if  there  is  anythinj;  in  it, 
whether  the  same  reason  ins^  that  prevails  as  re- 
gards the  hardening  of  iron  by  chiUing,  under 
those  circumstances,  prevails  as  regards  the 
tempering  of  steel.  Jn  speculating  upon 
this  matter,  for  it  has  amounted  to  nothing 
more,  I  have  often  thought  that  the  operation 
of  haidening  steel  was  similar  to  that  of  chilling 
iron,  and  that  it  had  the  effect  of  preventing 
the  separation  out  of  the  carbon  from  the  par- 
ticles of  iron  which  might  take  place  if  the 
cooling  was  gradual ;  and  that  in  that  way  it 
was  retained  within  the  iron  and  made  there- 
fore permanent,  either  as  a  chemical  compound 
or  as  an  alloy,  and  so  causing  the  particular 
properties  of  the  hardened  or  tempered  metal. 
it  luiB  occurred  to  me  that*  if  this  were  so,  one 
might  perhaps  be  able  to  attain  the  same  end  in 
steel  or  in  molten  iron  by  subjecting  it  to  vio- 
lent agitation  during  the  whole  time  the  cooling 
was  takine  place — that  is  to  say,  let  the  coohng 
be  gradual,  but  let  the  agitation  go  on.  I  have 
in  my  mind  that  which  one  does  with  certain 
mixed  liquids.  If  you  allow  them  to  cool  grad- 
ually they  will  separate  out,  but  if  you  cool 
them  rapidly,  and  during  the  time  of  cooling 
keep  a  uniformity  or  mixture,  you  prevent  the 
separation.  It  seems  to  me,  if  the  effect  of 
chilling  molten  cast  iron  or  of  hardening  the 
steel  is  to  prevent  the  separation  out,  that  prob- 
ably— ^I  do  not  say  at  all  certainly — the  same  re- 
sult might  be  obtained  by  the  agitation  which 
would  prevent  the  quiescent  separating  out  in 
the  case  either  of  the  cast  iroD  or  of  the  steel ; 
and  that  in  that  way  one  might,  as  it  were,  by 
another  process  check  the  codclusions,  arrived 
at  by  a  chemical  analysis. 

To  which  Professor  Abel  replied :— With  re- 

gtrdtothe  questions  raised  by  Sir  Frederick 
ramwell,  I  can  only  venture  to  offer  a  very 
guarded  opinion.  I  confess  that  I  have  always 
regarded  the  condition  ot  carbon  in  chilled 
iron  as  analogous,  if  not  similar  to,  the  condi- 
tion of  carbon  in  hardened  steel.  So  far  as  a 
chemical  comparison  of  these  two  materials  go 
it  would  appear  as  if  the  sudden  ar.  estiog  of 
the  effect  of  heat,  or  the  sudden  bringing  down 
from  a  highly-heated  comparatively  cold  con- 
dition, the  mass  of  the  material,  be  it  cast  iron 
or  be  it  steel,  has  an  analogous  effect  upon  the 
condition  of  the  carbon  in  the  material.  There 
is,  of  course,  this  important  difference  between 
th3  two  materials  which  we  are  dealing  with — 
that  in  the  case  of  the  cast  iron  we  are  acting 
upon  the  liquid  in  the  fluid  condition,  whereas 


in  the  case  of  hardening  steel  we  are  acting 
upon  the  material  in  a  solid  condition.  There- 
fore, there  is  an  important  element  of  difference 
between  the  two  cases.  How  far  this  may  effect 
the  result  I  hope  the  experiments  upon  which 
we  have  embarked,  if  we  have  the  courage  to 
continue  them  sufficiently  far,  may  throw  some 
light.  It  is  right  that  m  reference  to  this  I 
should  refer  to  some  interesting  experiments 
with  which,  no  doubt  many  of  the  members 
may  be  already  acquainted,  and  which  have 
been  made  by  M.  Clemendeau,  in  which  he  has, 
by  steel  rais^  to  a  red  heat,  then  subjecting  it 
to  powerful  pressure,  obtained  results  very  sim- 
ilar— ^so  far  as  regards  the  physical  characters 
of  the  products  —  to  those  produced  by  the 
hardening  and  tempering  process ;  and  he 
claims  for  this  particular  method  of  treating 
steel  that  while  he  can  produce  a  degree  ot 
hardness  and  variety  of  temper,  just  similar  to 
that  which  is  produced  by  the  oidinary  hard^n- 
ins;  and  tempering  process,  he  also  produces  an 
effect  which  is  permanent,  and  which  is  not 
subsequently  affected  by  considerable  variations 
of  temperature.  I  think  the  results,  as  I  have 
seen  them,  certainly  have  some  promise,  and 
that  it  is  worth  while  to  examine  into  them 
more  closely  ;  and  with  this  view  it  is  intended 
by  us  at  the  Arsenal  to  make  some  experiments 
— upon  which  we  have  already  embarked — with 
a  view  to  ascertain  whether  M.  Clemendeau's 
results — which,  as  I  say,  appear  so  far  to  be 
promising-— are  fully  bon;ie  out  in  actual  prac- 
tice. 

ON  THE  Effects  of  Compression  on  the 
Habdnesb  of  Steel.  —  Experiments 
werf"  made  at  the  ironworks  of  Saint  Jacques 
at  Montlucon  confirmatory  of  the  results  al- 
ready presented  by  Mr.  Dumas  in  the  name  of 
Mr.  Clemandot,  that  in  compressed  steel  there 
was  an  increased  hardness  as  compared  with 
uncompressed.  Further  results  have  been  ob- 
tained. .  Steels  have  been  ani^yzed,  compressed 
and  uncompressed,  containing  different  pro- 
portions of  carbon.  The  proportion  of  com- 
bined carbon,  as  regards  the  total  carbon,  has 
already  been  foimato  be  greater  in  the  com- 
pressed as  compared  with  the  non-compressed 
steels.  The  experiments  were  made  on  elon- 
gated shot,  the  samples  being  taken  from  four 
different  points  in  the  depth,  and  the  combined 
carbon  was  tested  by  the  Eggertz  process,  and 
the  total  carbon  by  Bossingault's.  The  com- 
parative results  are  so  constant  that  one  table 
of  results  will  suffice: 

Uncom- 
Compressed.  pressed. 

Carbon,    total    per 

cent 0.70  0.70 

Combined     carbon 

at  A 0.60  ^  0.49T 

B 0.69  (Mean  0  50  I  Mean 

C 0  55  f  0.686  0.47  r  0  49 

D O.aoJ  0.60J 

Free  carbon  by  dif- 
ference  0.115  0.21 

Thus  the  compressed  steel  has  more  com- 
bined and  loss  uncombined  carbon.  The  same 
results  were  obtained  by  sudden  cooling  in  the 
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ordioary  manner  of  hardening.  Hence  com- 
pression produces  the  same  physical  effects  as 
sudden  cooling  in  steels. 


RAILWAY  NOTES. 

NABrow-Oaugb  Railways  m  Algkkia. — 
A  paper  on  ''Narrow -Gauge  Railways 
in  Algeria"  was  recently  read  by li.  Fousset, 
before  the  French  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
of  which  a  brief  account  wUl  be  found  inter- 
esting.  The  superiority  of  narrow-gauge  to 
broad-gauge  railways  for  Algeria  springs 
from  the  nature  of  the  trade  of  the  country. 
As  the  products  of  all  the  provinces  are  the 
same,  there  is  little  internal  traffic,  and  every- 
thing is  sent  to  the  sea  for  export.  Thus  the 
eross  receipts  of  the  railway  from  Algiers  to 
Oran  (gauge  4  feet  S}4  inches)  amounted  to  12,- 
880  francs  only  per  kilometer  per  annum,  and 
the  speed  is  only  18  mUes  an  hour,  which 
would  be  low  for  a  narrow-gauge  line.  For  a 
long  time  to  come  the  main  traffic  will  be  in 
agricultural  products  for  which  lines  of  1.10- 
meter  (8.6foot) gauge  will  amplv  suffice;  in 
some  cases,  indeed,  a  0.75-meter  (2>^foot)gauge 
might  be  lidd  down  with  advantage.  Further, 
the  soil  contains  many  heavy  clav  beds,  which 
necessitate  wide  curves  to  avoid  them ;  as  other- 
wise the  heavy  rains  and  the  torrent  like  water 
courses  which  occur  frequently  in  different  lo- 
calities expose  tJie  line  to  accidents  which  it 
is  impossible  to  provide  against;  slips  in  this 
clay  cannot  be  dealt  whh  till  dry.  M.  Fous- 
set, therefore,  erected  wooden  bridges  and  light 
viaducts  over  them,  and  often  made  a  curve  of 
80  meters  in  order  to  avoid  them  altogether. 
The  lightness  of  materials  greatlv  facilitated 
these  works.  M.  Fousset  considers  that  in 
maldng  such  railways  it  would  be  expedient  to 
let  to  one  contractor  at  least  1,000  kilometers 
(600  miles)  starting  from  the  sea  towards  the 
desert  in  order  that  he  might  at  once  have  am- 
ple supplies  of  material,  and  so  organize  the 
management  as  that  all  officials  of  the  line 
shoula  serve  by  turn  on  different  port  ions,  with 
a  view  to  the  preservation  of  health.  On  the 
present  development  of  narrow-gauge  railways, 
M.  Fousset  gives  the  following  statistics: 

Kilometers. 
Lines     in     Scandinavia 

(opened  1880) 1,656 

Lines   in   New  Zealand 

(working  or  in  course 

of  construction) 647 

Lines  in  Isle  of  Reunion .      182 
Lines    in     Senegal     (in 

course  of  construction)     500 
Lines   in   Brazil  (under 

contract  in  1881) 5,874 

Total 8.809  or  5.167  miles. 

In  the  last-named  country,  4,748  kilometers 
(2,950  miles)  are  laid  down  with  a  1-meter 
gauge,  which  has  been  deliberately  adopted  as 
the  best.  The  receipts  of  these  lines  vary  be- 
tween 7,000  and  22,000  francs  per  kilometer. 
Their  carrying  power  is  amply  sufficient.  On 
the  line  betwt'cn  Arzew  and  Mecheiia  (Orau) 


goods  engines  draw  the  following  loads  at  a 
speed  of  from  15  to  20  kilometers  (9  to  12 
miles)  per  hour :  On  the  sections  with  gradients 
below  1  in  100.  250  tons  gross;  on  long  indineB 
of  2.7  in  100,  75  to  80  tons  gross.  In  July, 
1881,  Generals  Saussier  and  Delebuque  decided 
that  a  railway  must  at  once  be  laid  down  from 
the  nearest  station  on  the  Arzew  and  Saida 
Railway  to  Mecheria.  115  kilometers  (71  miles) 
distant,  this  being  the  farthest  militarjr  outpost 
stationed  to  suppress  the  Algerian  insurrectioo. 
The  Franco-Algerian  Railway  Company  un- 
dertook to  lay  down  the  first  84  kilometers  in 
100  days,  and  to  complete  the  entire  116  kilo- 
meters in  250  days.  The  order  was  given  to 
M.  Fousset  on  August  6.  The  34  kilometers 
were  laid  down  in  52  days,  and  128  days  suf- 
ficed for  the  first  76  kilometers,  extending  to 
Ben  Seuia.  The  winter  of  1881-82  was  ex- 
ceptionally severe  m  Algeria;  but  althougli 
severe  floods  interrupted  the  works  for  70  days 
the  line  reached  Mecheria  on  the  289th  day. 
viz.  April  2. 1882.  M.  Fousset  considera  warn 
results  could  not  be  obtained  on  a  railwaT 
whose  gauge  was  1.45  meter.  On  these  groonas 
he  pronounces  in  favor  of  a  narrow-gauge  sys- 
tem for  the  whole  of  the  Algerian  railways. 

DuRiKG  the  ensuing  year,  surveys  will  be 
made,  says  the  St.  Petersburg  correspon- 
dent of  the  7\me8,  for  the  following  new  fines 
of  railway  :  From  Samara  through  Ufa  to 
Omsk,  from  Ufa  to  Ekaterinburg*  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Ural  Railway  from  Ekaterinburg  to 
join  the  above  Samara-Omsk  line,  and  former 
on,  in  the  direction  of  Troitdc,  from  Tmerioka 
to  Kovselsk,  the  east  Donetz  line ;  from  Lugan 
to  Millerovo,  the  branch  to  Novorosftisk,  from 
Wioldou  to  Toukoum,  and  from  Ryieff  to 
Viazma. 

THE  new  departure  of  the  Midland  Railway 
Company,  in  the  business  of  hiring 
wagons,  has  so  far  been  successful.  Many 
colliery  companies  are  giving  up  the  keeping  of 
their  own  wagons,  and  leasing  from  the  Mid- 
land, whose  terms  are  certamlj^  reasonable. 
For  fifty  miles  aud  under,  on  its  own  line, 
wagons  can  be  had  at  6d.  per  ton,  the  rate  ris- 
ing to  9d.  and  Is.  when  other  companies*  lines 
are  travelled  over,  and  the  distance  is  consider- 
able. The  Midland  is  certainly  in  a  good  posi- 
tion for  doing  a  business  of  this  sort  on  con- 
ditions which  private  firms  or  even  limited  oom- 
paoies  could  scarcely  offer.  It  has  the  labor  to 
Its  baud,  and  beyond  the  mere  cost  of  making 
the  wagons  and  keeping  them  in  good  repair 
there  is  very  little  left  in  the  way  of  heavy  out- 
lay. 

ORDNANCE  AND  NAVAL 

AN  Amebican  Steamship  of  the  FimrRB. 
— From  a  Boston  paper,  whose  specia 
correspondent  has  just  visited  the  dome-deck 
shin  Meteor,  recently  launched  from  a  shipyard 
at  Nyack,  on  the  nver  Hudson,  we  gather  that 
many  besides  the  designer  and  builder  of  this 
remarkable  vessel  are  confident  she  will  re- 
volutionize the  carrying  trade  of  the  merohant 
marine  service  of  the  world.     According  to 
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Captain  Bliyen,  the  designer,  '*  a  gentleman  who 
has  been  building  ships  on  the  Clyde  for  up- 
wards of  fifty  years  "  visited  the  vessel  the  other 
day,  and,  after  a  minute  inspection,  ^avc  it  as 
his  opinion  that  ships  built  on  the  Metar  lines 
were  de^tined  to  supersede  the  present  style  of 
ocean  ships.  The  qualities  said  to  be  obtained 
in  vessels  of  this  new  type  are  powers  of  self- 
righting,  great  speed  and  unsinlcableness.  Trial 
of  th£  meteor  is  to  be  made  shortly,  and  if  the 
results  are  such  as  are  aniicipsted,  the  buUding 
of  large  ocean  steamships  on  the  same  principle 
will  be  immediately  proceeded  with.  Concern- 
ing speed,  it  is  expected  tbe  new  vessel,  which 
is  comparatively  small,  and  intended  only  as  sn 
experimental  craft,  will  attain  from  25  to  28 
miles  an  hour.  Machinery  of  an  improved  type 
is  fitted,  differing,  it  is  said,  in  every  material 
respect  from  that  now  in  general  use.  Doubts 
are  entertained  by  some  regarding  this  feature 
of  the  noval  craft,  but  one  of  the  most  prominent 
engine  builders  of  New  York  has  assured  a 
director  of  the  company  which  has  been  formed 
to  pit>mote  the  building  of  vessels  of  the  Meteor 
type,  that  should  the  machinery  not  come  up 
to  expectation,  he  can  put  into  the  steamship 
"  an  engine  that  will  certainly  drive  her  from 
28  to  26  miles  an  hour."  No  apprehensions 
on  this  score,  however,  are  felt,  and  the  com- 
pany»  having  ample  funds,  is  prepared  to  meet 
any  emergency  of  the  kind.  Meantime,  great 
caution  is  obi^erved  in  allowing  visitors  on 
board  the  experimental  vessel.  Captain  Bliven 
states  that  "gentlemen  in  whom  I  have  the 
greatest  reliance  warn  me  to  beware  of  emis- 
saries from  English  shipbuilders,  who.  I  know 
myself,  don't  Hke  the  idea  of  an  American 
model  superseding  the  old  style  of  ocean  ves- 
sel. I  keep  a  watcb  on  the  vessel  night  and 
day,  and  after  dark  the  watch  is  armed.  It 
would  not  be  a  very  difficult  job  for  evil-dis- 
posed persons  to  row  alongside  under  cover  of 
darkness  and  adjust  a  torpedo  and  siuk  the 
MeUoT  just  as  sunshine  is  about  to  brighten  the 
end  of  my  long  months  of  labor!"  This,  we 
must  say,  is  a  genuine  Yankee  notion.  The 
idea  of  our  peace-loving  British  shipbuilders, 
in  despair  at  their  defeat,  resorting  to  the 
*^ policy  of  dynamite"  is  matchless  for  its 
originality. — Iron, 

Sound-Signalling  in  Fogs  at  Sea. — Con- 
sidering the  terrible  loss  of  life  occasioned 
by  steam  vessels  colliding  at  sea  in  foggy 
weather,  some  systematic  means  of  signalling 
by  sound  is  imperatively  called  for.  1'h«{  dan- 
ger will  not  diminish,  but  is  sure  to  increase, 
nrom  year  to  year  with  the  increa^ng  number 
and  size  of  the  6team(«hips  which  crowd  tbe 
approaches  to  our  coasts  and  harbors.  At 
present,  scarcely  any  recognized  rules  and  cer 
tainly  no  systematic  code  of  rules  obtain,  and 
two  or  even  three  vessels,  becominis  suddenly 
7  ware  of  each  other^s  proximity,  in  their  an- 
xiety to  avoid  collision,  set  up  a  chorus  of 
blasts  and  screeches  with  their  whistles  which 
only  serve  to  make  confusion  worse  con- 
founded. In  stating  this,  we  arc  simply  reiter-< 
ating  what  has  again  and  sgain  been  urged  in 
our  columns  and  elsewhere,  and  as  persistently 
ignored  or  forgotten  by  those  from  whom  some 


decided  action  should  be  expected.  The  sink- 
ing of  tbe  City  of  Brtissels  and  the  still  more 
recent  calamity  t)efalling  the  Cimbria,  with  the 
appalling  loss  of  life  attending  it,  are  casual- 
ties which  have,  once  more  forced  the  sub- 
ject on  people*s  minds.  Will  the  present 
movement  be  of  effect?  Or  must  we  wait 
until  some  morning  we  read  with  horror  of 
two  of  the  large  Tram>atlantic  mall  and  pas- 
senger steamships  telescoping  each  other,  and 
hundreds  of  souls  being  hurried  out  of  ex- 
istence, with,  perhaps,  a  lord  of  the  treasury, 
an  archbishop  or  two,  and  possibly  a  member 
of  the  royal  family  amongst  them,  to  give  to 
the  event  the  requisite  significance.  Surely, 
enough  has  already  transpired  to  show  the 
paramount  need  there  is  for  some  eertous  in- 
ternational consideration  of  the  subject  of  es- 
tablishing a  code  of  sound  signals,  which,  if 
made  law  by  all  maritime  nations,  would  pre- 
vent many  of  the  fearful  disasters  now  so 
frequent. — Iran. 
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TDebpettjal  Calendar.  By  Pres't  Barnard. 
f  pHE  New  Jersey  Weather  Review. 

ri^'HE  Elementary  Part   of  a  Treatiab 

I  ON  THE  Dynamics  of  a  System  of  Riom 
Bodies.  By  Edward  John  Routh.  LL.D. ;  F.  R 
!  S.    London :  MacMlllan  &  Co.    Price  $8  75. 

The  first  part  only  of  a  complete  treatise  is 
represented  by  this  volume.  The  table  of  con- 
tent^ affords  the  following  guide  to  the  range 
of  topics. 

Chap.  I.  Moments  of  Inertia.  U.  D'Alem- 
bert's  Principle.  III.  Motion  about  a  Pix«i 
Axis.  IV.  Motion  in  Two  Dimensions.  V. 
Motion  in  Three  DimenMons.  VI.  On  Momen- 
tum. Vll.  Vis  Viva,  VIII.  Lamnge's  Equa- 
tions. IX.  Small  OscillaiioLs.  A.  On  Some 
Special  Problems. 

The  volume  is  a  royal  octavo  of  885  pages 
and  is  beautifully  printed. 

A  Chronological  History  of  the  Origin 
AND  Development  of  Steam  Naviga- 
tion. By  Geo.  Henry  Preble,  Rear  Admiral 
U.  S.  N.  Philadelphia:  L.  R.  Hamersly  &  Co. 
Prire  |8  50. 

The  author  believes  this  book  to  contain 
more  facts  relating  to  the  progress  of  steam 
navigation  than  have  ever  before  been  gathered 
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iDto  one  book.  It  professes  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  mere  epitome  of  history,  and  as  such  is 
of  value  to  a  certain  class  of  students,  but  will 
hardly  prove  of  interest  to  the  general  reader. 

PRAcncAii  MiCROBCOPY.  By  Qeorge  E. 
Davis,  F.  R.  M.  S.  Second  Edition. .  Lon- 
don :    David  Bogue.    Price  |8  00. 

This  work  is  arrani^ed  on  the  plan  of 
QueketVs  Treatise  on  the  use  of  the  micro- 
scope, which  has  been  out  of  print  for  some 
years. 

A  liberal  amount  of  space  is  devoted  to  the 
preparation  of  microscopic  sections. 

The  uses  of  the  polarit^cope  and  micro-spec- 
troscope are  particularly  described. 
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arating  (he  boats  which  represeoted'  the  targets 
and  after  passing  tbem  was  caused  to  torn 
round  and  return  lo  the  spot  where  the  exam- 
ining committee,  among  ^bom  were  Woods 
Bey.  and  Frost,  Hassan  and  Hobart  Pachas, 
was  stationed.  In  the  Lay  torpedo  the  steering 
is  effected  by  electricity  transmitted  throu^  a 
cable,  carried  in  the  body  of  the  torpedo,  and 
paid  out  as  it  runs.  Thus  the  line  does  not  re- 
quire to  be  dragged  along,  and  forms  no  hin- 
drance either  to  the  speed  or  the  manipulation  of 
the  projectile.  The  course  is  followed  by  means 
of  two  bmall  sight  rods  which  project  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  can  be  seen  for  a 
mile  or  so  by  aid  of  a  good  glass.  These  are 
the  only  parts  of  the  apparatus  that  are  visible 
when  the  torpedo  is  in  motion.    At  rest  it  pro- 


"Kl!.^  ""  i!"'a'^i^'"^  ri^.."   ^"t  "'  IJects  about  an  inch  above  the  surface,  butim- 
^^^T??V  ?yf-  ^i^r^'^^^eUy^^r.    Lon-  J^edjately  it  starts  it  buries  itself  completely, 
tL.T::JL  ^!^^^J^.'  /  7^®'  *2  ""•     ,   ,,,  ^  •  and  if  the  sight  rods  be  lost  it  is  diflfcult  to 
.J^?if^*!.?  T^^'^Vl"^  '1?''??i,P!S' w"^  ""i^^^  '  agai^  find  thim.    At  night  the  rods cairy  lamps 
nTo^/LrJ  ^IV"^*  ?1?^^,^'2^-\^''°;  tfi^at  direct  the  light  Uckwards,  and  are  £- 
don,  and  delivered  in  the  hall  of  the  Society  of  ,  visible  to  the  enemy.   The  torpedo  experimented 

upon  is  not  of  the  latest  pattern ;  it  is  a  cigar- 
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o  J^^^^Vi^^*?  ^'"^lu^  ^y  '^^^P^'^r  f"^  ''  ^?'''*'  shaped  boat  26  ft.  long,^d  24  in.  in  diameter 
andpipe-bending;thenecessU^  largest  part.  aBd  weighs,  when  fully 

««^ir??/t?l!i^T'  ^«^«7l°s«^«'  «:?*!  P'P.f'   prepared  for  action,  with  90  lb.  of  dynamite, 
and  waste  pipes;  house  drainage  and  venUla-   S„e^^nd  a  half  tons.    In  the  more  r^t  ex- 

J        J   *  1      VI    !  ample s  the  speed  has  been  increased  to  IIH 
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good   and  tolerably  knots,  and  the  disturbance  of  the  water  lessened 

!  by  the  use  of  twin  propellers,  while  the  change 

WATFii:  Its  Composition,  Collection.  '  Sf. ^^*^®,^^®  has  been  augmented  to  160  lb. 
AND  DiBTBiBDTiON.  By  Joseph  Parry,  \  The  results  of  the  trial  were  so  satisfactory 
C.  E.  London:  Frederick  Wame  &  Co.  i^at  a  contract  was  prepared  between  the 
Price  $1  00  i  Ottoman  Government  and  Messrs.    Lay  and 

This  brief  essay  fairly  covers  a  great  eubject.  '  ^S*^^"^®*^;  At  the  last  moment,  ho wev»,  Uiis 
It  is  designed  as  a  practical  handbook  for  do-  £«>!  through  owing  to  the  request  of  theUmted 
mestic  and  general  use,  and  for  such  purposes   States  minister,  that  no  decision  should  be  come 


it  is  admirably  constructed.  Free  from  techni- 
cal phraseology,  it  still  contains  all  information 
neeaful  for  the  general  reader  regarding  water 
suppW. 

A  lew  plain  illustrations,  mainly  of  English 
devices,  illustrate  that  portion  of  the  book  that 
relates  to  house  distribution. 

THE  Modern  House  Carpenter's  Compan- 
ion AND  Builder's  Guide.  By  W.  A. 
Sylvester.  Bobton:  A.  Williams  &  Ca 
Price,  $1  25. 

This  is  an  elementary  treatise  on  drawing 
plana  and  making  estimates  for  ordinarv  car- 
pentry. 

The  instructions  are  brief,  and  for  a  be- 
ginner with  but  little  ambition  would  probably 
answer  a  good  purpose. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tns  Lay  Torpedo.— Colonel  Lay  has  re- 
cently submitted  his  torpedo  to  a  severe 
test  in  the  Bosphorus  by  discharging  it  over  a 
course  of  a  mile  at  a  target  only  OU  feet  long. 
The  path  of  the  projectile  was  crot^scd  by  three 
distinct  currents,  of  which  two  flowed  slowly 
upwarfi,  and  one  ^tiongly  downward.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  the  sea  wa.<>  very  lumpy,  especially 
at  the  junctions  of  the  currents.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  the  diflSculties  of  the  course,  the  torpedo  was 
steered  without  trouble  thiough  the  hpace  sep- 


to  until  the  Berden  torpedo  could  be  tried  also. 
It  is  claimed  for  this  latter  that  it  will  break 
through  the  steel  wire  netting  that  is  used  in 
the  English  Navy,  and  which  is  believed  both 
here  and  in  Turkcv  to  offer  a  good  defeuce  to 
both  the  Whitehead  and  the  Lay  torpedoes. 

A  Thermostat  Current  Meter. — An  in- 
genious adaptation  of  M.  Breguet's  well- 
known  metallic  thermometer  has  been  made  by 
M.  Dubois,  mining  engineer.  It  consists  of  a 
fine  spiral  compound  wire  of  platinum  and 
zinc,  suspended  in  a  vertical  direction  and  dip- 
ping at  its  lower  ead  into  mercury.  Midway 
there  is  also  a  connection  between  the  spiral  and 
a  mercury  cup  enclosing  it,  formed  bv  two 
arms  branching  out  from  the  spiral  and  dipping 
into  the  mercury.  The  upper  half  of  the  spiral 
is  kinked  in  one  direction  and  the  lower  half  in 
the  other,  to  prevent  changes  of  atmospheric 
temperature  from  altering  the  zero  of  the  In- 
strument by  acting  on  the  Breguet  spiraL  The 
current  to  be  measured  is  sent  through  the 
lower  half  and  heats  it  by  overcoming  the  re- 
sistance of  the  compound  wire.  This  rise  ot 
temperature  causes  the  wire  to  turn,  and  being 
fitted  with  an  indicator  and  scale  of  the  de- 
flection of  the  thermostatic  coil  is  read  off. 
Theory  shows  it  to  be  strictly  proportional  to 
the  strength  of  current. 

ATiifiW  Imitation  Ivory.— One  of  the^dif- 
advantages  of  celluloid  is  the  fact  that 
it  burns  very  readily  when  a  flair.e  is  applied, 
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but  II  Dew  compound,  said  to  be  fireproof,  and 
suitable  as  a  substitute  for  ivory,  is  thus  made: 
A  solution  is  prepared  of  200  parts  of  casein  in 
•50  parts  of  ammonia  and  400  of  water,  or  150 
parts  of  albumen  in  400  of  water.  To  tbe  so- 
lution the  following  are  added  :  quicklime,  240 
parts;  acetate  of  alumina,  150  parts;  alum  50 
parts ;  sulphate  of  lime,  1,200  parts  ;  oil,  100 
parts.  Tbe  oil  is  to  be  mixed  i  n  the  last.  When 
dark  objects  are  to  be  made,  from  75  to  100 
parts  of  taunin  are  substituted  for  the  acetate 
of  alumina.  When  the  mixture  has  been  well 
kneaded  together,  and  made  into  a  smooth  paste, 
it  is  passed  Uiroiigh  rollers  to  form  plates  of  the 
desired  8hai>e.  These  are  dried  and  pressed  in- 
to metallic  moulds  previously  heated,  or  they 
may  be  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder  which  is 
introduced  into  heated  moulds  and  submitted 
to  strong  pressure.  The  objects  are  afterwards 
dipped  into  the  following  bath  :  water,  100 
parts,  white  |2:lue,  6  parts;  phosphoric  acid,  10 
parts.  Finally,  tbey  are  dried,  polished,  and 
varnished  with  shellac. 

"T7»  XFBRiMENTS  havc  been  recently  made  by 
Jlli  M.  Allard  with  re*^rd  to  the  range  of 
sound  from  various  instruments:  a  large  and  a 
small  bell,  a  coruet  with  compressed  air,  a 
steam* whistle,  a  vibrator-trumpet,  and  a  siren-  { 
trumpet.  His  figures  show  that  the  intensity  of 
sound  decreases  in  air  much  more  quickly  than 
according  to  the  law  of  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tances. This  \a  attributed  to  the  reflecting  and 
dispersing  power  of  the  air  (not  being  homo- 
geneous). Apart  from  the  influ  nee  of  wind,  a 
given  sound  may  have,  it  was  proved,  very  dif- 
ferent ranges,  varyinjr,  e.g.,  from  two  nautical 
miles  to  15  or  20;  the  acoustic  transparence, 
doubtless,  varies  within  certain  limits.  The 
work  of  production  of  sound  grows  rapidly  for 
small  augmentations  of  range.  Tbe  differences 
of  range  within  an  octave  (supposing  the  work 
done  in  producing  the  sound  exactly  tbe  same) 
are  hardly  perceptible. 

A  8  an  explanation  of  the  effect  produced  by 
j\  a  thin  stratum  of  oil  spread  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea  in  quieting  the  waves,  M.  Van 
der  Mensbrugghe,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Academie  des  Sciences,  premises,  first,  that  to 
increase  the  surface  of  a  mass  of  water  a  certain 
amount  of  force  is  required,  and  this  force  is 
stored  up,  as  potential  energy,  in  tbe  superficial 
layer  of  the  water;  secondly,  when  the  free 
surface  of  a  mass  of  water  is  decreased,  a  pro- 
portionate amount  of  this  potential  energy  is 
changed  into  kinetic  or  actual  energy.  1  bus, 
when  one  stratum  of  water  is  brought — say  by 
the  wind —over  another,  the  potential  energy  of 
this  latter  is  c;h}uiged  into  kinetic  energy,  and  a 
certain  velocity  is  generated.  When,  however, 
•one  stratum  oi  water  is  brought  upon  another 
covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  oil — and  con- 
sequently, having  less  potential  energv  than  the 
ilrat — tbe  amount  of  force  transformed  into 
kinetic  is  considerably  less  than  that  remaining 
as  potential  energy.  In  other  words,  there 
would  be  a  continual  disappearance  of  actual 
force,  and  this  would  explain  the  tendency  of 
the  waves  to  subside  much  more  quickly  than 
when  no  oil  is  present. 


rpHB  following  statistics  of  the  number  of  in- 
±      habitants  of  some  of  the  principal  cities 
in  Europe  have  been  recently  issued.    There  are 
92^  cities  in  the  whole  of  Europe  each  contain- 
ing a  population  of  more  than  100,000.  but  only 
four  which  have  more  than  a  million,  viz.  : 
London,  8,882,440  ;  Paris,  2,225,910  ;    Berlin. 
1,222,500:  Vienna,   1,103,110.    Of   the    other 
capitals,  St.  Petersburg  possesses  876,570;  Con 
stantlnople.  600,000  ;  Madrid,  867,280 ;  Buda 
Pesth,360,580  ;  Warsaw,  889,840  ;  Amsterdam 
817,010;    Rome,    800,470;    Lisbon,    246.840 
Palmero,    244.990  ;     Copenhagen,     284,850 
Munich,  280,020;  Bucharest,  221,800;  Dresden 
220,820;  Stockholm,  168,770;  Brussels,  161,820 
Venice,   182,830  ;  Stutgardt,  117,800.     In   ad 
dition   to    these,    Moscow    contains  611,970 
Naples,  498,110  ;  Hamburg,    410.120  ;  Lyons 
872,890  ;  Marseilles.   857,580  :  Milan,  821,840 
Breslau,   272,910  ;  Turin,  251.830  ;  Bordeaux 
220,960;  Barcelona,  215,960;  Odessa,   198,510 
Elberfeld,     189,480  ;    Genoa,    179,510  ;   Lille 
177,940  ;  Florence,    169,000  ;   Riga,    168,840 
Prague.  162,520;  Antwerp,  150,650;  Adrianople 
150,000:  Leipsic,  149,080;  Rotterdam,  148,000 
Cologne,  144,770;  Magdeburg,  137,130;  Prank 
fort,  136,820;  Toulouse,  136,630;  Ghent,127,650 
Messina,  126.500  ;  Hanover,   122,840 ;  Nantes 
121.960;  Liege,  115.850;  The  Hague,  118,460 
Oporto,  105,840;  and  Rouen,  104,010. 


IT  is  known  that  the  vapor  tension  of  liquid 
carbonic  acid  is  enormous;  thus  while  it  is 
about  50  atmospheres  at  15  deg.  C,  it  exceeds 
100  atmospheres  at  50  deg.  and  it  readies  800 
atmospheres  at  200  deg.  Hence,  a  vessel  of 
the  liquid  represents  a  certian  quantity  of 
energy  ready  for  use — if  the  cooling  due  to 
vaporization  do  not  lower  the  temperature  of 
the  linuid  too  much.  This  fa^t  has  been  lately 
tumea  to  account  by  Major  Witte,  head  of  the 
Berlin  Fire  Brigade.  The  steam  pumps  are 
supplied  with  reservoirs  of  liquid  carbonic 
acid.  When  a  fire  is  announced  the  boiler  fire 
is  at  once  lit,  but  it  takes  some  minutes  to  get 
up  the  requisite  steam  pressure,  and  the  engine 
may  have  reached  the  scene  before  this  is  done 
In  that  case  communication  is  opaned  between 
the  reservoir  of  liquid  carbonic  acid  and  the 
motor  cylinder  of  the  pump,  and  the  vapor 
then  drivei  the  pistons  like  steam.  As  the 
temperature  rises  water  is  vaporized,  and  for  a 
time  the  pump  is  driven  by  a  mixture  of  steam 
and  carbonic  acid;  then  steam  is  used  alone. 
The  important  point  is  that  by  this  arrange- 
ment, the  pump  is  always  ready  to  act  when 
the  fire  is  reached.  A  gain  of  five  or  six  min- 
utes, thus  sometimes  realized,  may  be  of  con- 
siderable importance  at  the  outbreak  of  a  fire. 
Major  Witte's  experiments  prove  that  the  con- 
sumption of  carbonic  acid,  before  working  with 
steam  alone,  does  not  exceed  eight  kilogrammes 
—say  20  lb. — but  two  receivers  should  be  used, 
because  the  cooling  effect  of  vaporization  of 
part  of  the  ncid  causes  the  rest  of  the  liquid  to 
freeze.  At  the  Krupp  works  it  has  been  re- 
cently stated,  accoraing  to  the  Times^  liquid 
carbonic  acid  is  utilizea  not  only  in  the  manu- 
facture of  compressed  steel,  but  for  production 
of  ice  and  of  seltzer  water,  also  to  give  the 
pressure  necessary  for  delivery  of  beer. 
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NBW  Method  of  Gbnbrating  Electric- 
ity.— A  discovery  how  to  generate 
olectiicity  by  the  act  of  combuslion  has  been 
made  by  Dr.  Brand  of  La  Rochelle.  This  dis- 
covery, which  is  yet  only  in  its  infancy,  will 
probably  lead  to  many  developments.  Dr. 
Brand  has  a  electro-.i^enerative  torch  or  candle, 
which  yields  a  current  of  electricitv  in  the  act 
of  burning.  It  is  prepared  by  making  a  paste 
of  coal  dost  and  molasses,  and  raouldini;  it 
into  a  stick,  which  serves  as  the  inflammable 
wick  of  a  candle.  This  rod  is  then  covered 
with  asbestos  in  a  thin  sheet,  and  dipped  into 
fused  nitrate  of  potash  until  a  good  thick  coat- 
ing of  the  nitrate  adheres.  The  wick  being 
ignited,  it  bums  away,  and  a  curreut  of  elec- 
tricity is  drawn  from  the  candle  by  wires  in- 
sertea  into  the  nitrate  and  the  coaly  wick. 
Though  this  current  is  comparatively  feeble 
and  not  as  yet  of  much  practical  value,  the 
discovery  is  important  as  showing  the  possi- 
bility of  electro-jfeneratlve  fuels.  It  is  pointed 
out  that,  if  we  had  a  fireplace  so  constructed 
that  on  burning  tiny  ordinary  fuel  in  it  so  as 
to  give  heat,  it  would,  at  the  same  time,  develop 
an  electro  current  sufficient  to  ring  electric 
bells  or  charge  an  accumulator,  and  thus  give 
light  also.  Dr.  Brand  is  understood  to  have 
this  aim  in  view,  and  his  researches  are  based 
on  the  discovery  of  Becquerel,  the  great  French 
physicist,  who  found  that  red  hot  carbon 
plunged  into  nitrate  of  potash  forms  an  electric 
battery. 

FLUID  Oabbonic  Acid  for  ExTiNauiBHiKG 
f^ES.— An  apparatus,  devised  by  W. 
Ravdty  for  this  purpose  consists  of  an  iron  cyl- 
inder filled  with  fluid  carbonic  acid  and  a  lar^e 
vessel  flUed  with  water,  which  is  placed  in 
connection  with  the  iron  cylinder  in  such  a 
way  that  the  carbonic  acid  shall  stream  through 
the  water  when  the  apparatus  is  to  be  used. 
Carbonic  acid,  as  is  well  known,  possesses  the 
property  of  becoming  liquid  under  a  pressure  of 
about  W  atmospheres,  and  occupies  then  about 
jiifth  of  its  bulk  in  gas.  A  receiver  contain- 
ing 100  liters,  therefore,  will  hold  carbonic 
acid  which,  as  gas,  would  occupy  45,000  liters. 
When  used  a  valve  reduces  the  pressure  of  the 
gas  to  the  requisite  amount,  and  all  that  is  nec- 
essary is  to  screw  on  the  conducting  pipes, 
which  will  then  convey  to  any  desired  height 
the  water  which,  in  this  case,  is  saturated  with 
carbonic  acid,  and  which  more  readily  and 
quickly  extinguishes  fire  than  does  ordinary 
water.*  The  first  great  experiment  with  the 
Raydt  Extinctive  apparatus  has  been  made  by 
the  Erupp's  Fire  Brigade,  in  Essen.  The  Di- 
rector and  Chief  of  this  fire  brigade  say  that  the 
main  advantage  of  Raydt*s  method  consists  in 
the  fact  that  when  dealing  with  a  fire  which 
has  broken  out,  a  stream  oi  water  can  at  once 
be  thrown  without  any  preparation  whatever, 
and  the  stream  provided  is  one  of  an  extreme 
activity  for  extinguishing  fire.  It  is  said  to  re- 
quire little  x)ersonal  attention,  and  is  readily 
handled.  It  is  intended  for  use  in  theaters, 
factories,  and  such  kind  of  establishments  as 
are  especially  exposed  to  danger  from  fire,  as 
also  for  use  on  board  ships.  They  are  of  opin- 
ion that  in  many  larger  theatres,  factories,  and 


flres  on  board  ship^,  by  a  ready  employment  of 
the  Raydt  Extinctive  apparatus,  all  damage 
may  be  avoided.  The  Berlin  Fire  Brigade  has 
aiso  recently  made  an  experiment  with  the 
Raydt*s  apparatus,  and  the  Director  in  that 
city  pronounces  himself  very  well  contented 
with  the  result.  When  setting  it  in  order,  the 
adjustment  of  the  jet  which  is  driven  by  the 
fluid  acid  is  made  once  and  for  all,  and  when 
there  is  no  fire  the  carbonic  acid  remains  un- 
chan<:!:cd  under  pressure  in  the  wrought  iron 
cylinder.  The  fabrication  of  the  fiutd  carbonic 
acid  is  now  carried  on  on  a  large  scale  at 
Krupp*s  steel  factory.  F.  Krupp,  Jr..  has 
found  a  use  for  it  in  the  preparation  of  cast 
steel,  and  for  this  as  other  purposes  the  car- 
bonic acid  is  prepared  at  Essen  in  the  liquid 
form.  The  pump  is  so  arranged  that  it  can 
yield  daily  about  600  kilogs.  of  the  fluid  acid. 
The  transport  of  the  latter  by  rail,  in  wrought 
iron  cylinders  or  bottle?,  is  freely  carried  on. 
Each  bottle  before  use  is  submittej^  to  a  press- 
ure to  test  it  amounting  to  one  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  atmospheres,  while  the  gas  itself  only 
exerts  a  pressure  of  about  fifty  atmospheres. 

AN  improvement  m  the  manufacture  of 
pulp  for  cardboard  or  the  like  has  been 
suggested  by  an  English  paper-maker.  The 
object  is  to  produce  cardboard,  paper,  paper- 
mache,  and  the  like,  which  shall  be  both 
luminous  and  damp-proof.  The  Jourruil  of 
the  Society  of  Chemical  industry  says  it  con- 
sists in  adding  to  the  pulp  phosphorescent 
powder  for  giving  the  luminous  property,  and 
gel^itine  for  rendering  the  material  damp-proof. 
The  proportions  preferred  are  as  follows: — 
Water,  10  parts;  paper-pulp,  40  parts;  phos- 
phorescent power — by  preference  slacked  for 
24  hours — 20  parts;  gelatine,  1  part;  satuiated 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  1  part. 

ACCORDING  to  Der  Technxher,  the  hotel 
"  Zur  Stadt  Paris,*'  in  Breslau,  is  now  lit 
throughout  by  Uerr  Sandberger  with  gas  ob- 
tained from  human  foBces.  These  are  put  in  a 
retort,  where  they  are  not  only  dried  but  de- 
composed by  heat,  the  chief  producta  being  a 
light  yielding  gas,  carlionic  acid,  tar,  oil,  and 
ammonia.  As  in  ordinary  gas  works,  the  tar 
and  oil  are  separated,  the  gases  washed  by 
being  passed  through  water,  the  carbonic  acid 
flxed,  and  the  light  yielding  gas  purifled  for 
use.  There  remain  in  the  retorts  the  ash-con- 
stituents with  a  portion  of  carbon,  which  the 
inventor  designates  coke. 

IRON  in  contact  with  lead,  as  in  the  case  of  rail- 
ing bars  flxed  in  the  rails  by  means  of  lead, 
mi^ht  remain  unharmed  if  kept  quite  dry,  or  if 
thoroughly  protected  by  a  well  maintained  coat- 
ing of  point.  Paint  is,  however,  seldom  renewed 
until  the  action  of  air  and  rain  has  deteriorated 
so  that  corrosion  of  the  iron  takes  place.  Once 
moisture  has  access  to  the  iron  and  lead,  the 
otherwise  almost  inactive  couple  formed  by  the 
metals  becomes  active  and  corrosion  proceeds 
rapidly,  especially  in  atmospheres  containing 
sulphur.  Hence  the  remarkable  decay  of  many 
of  the  old  railings  to  be  seen  in  London,  some 
of  which,  with  heavy  bars,  may  be  Been  corroded 
to  mere  threads. 


ISmOf    Fancy   Boards^   oO    Cents  Each, 


1.  Chimneys  for  Furnaces,  Kire  Places  and  Steam  Boilers.     By.  R.  Armstrong,  C.  E. 

2.  Steam  Boiler  Explosions.     By  Zerah  Colburn. 

3.  Practical  Designing  of  Retaining  Walls      By  Arthur  Jacob,  C.  E.     Illustrated. 

4.  Proportion  of  Pins  Used  in  Bridges,     By  Chas.  E.  Bender,  C.  E.     Illustrated. 

5.  Ventilation  of  Buildings.     By  W.  F.  Butler.     Illustrated. 

6.  On  the  Designing  and  Construction  of  Storage  Reservoirs.      By  Arthur  Jacob,  C.  E. 

7.  Surcharged  and  Different  Forms  of  Retaining  Walls      By  Jas.  S.  Tate,  C.  E.     Illustrated. 

8.  A  Treatise  on  the  Compound  Engine.     By  John  Turnbull.     Illustrated. 

9.  Fuel.    By  C.  William  Siemens,  and  the  value  of  Artificial  Fuels,  by  John  Wormold,  C.  E. 

10.  Compound  Engines.     From  the  French  of  .A..  Mallet.     Illustrated. 

11.  Theory  of  Arches.     By  Prof.  W.  Allan.     Illustrated. 

12.  A  Practical  Theory  of  Voussoir  Arches,     By  Wm.  Cain,  C.  E.     Illustrated. 

13.  A  Piactical  Treatise  on  the  Gases  met  with  in  Coal  Mines.     By  the  late  J.  J.  Atkinson. 

14.  Friction  of  Air  in  Mines.     By  J.  J.  Atkinson. 

15.  Skew  Arches.     By  Prof.  E.  Hyde,  C.  E.     Illustrated. 

16.  A  Graphic  Method  of  Solving  Certain  Algebraic  Equations.     By  Prof.  (Jeo.  L.  Vose.     Ilhist. 
17  Water  and  Water  Supply.     By  Prof.  W\  H.  Cor  field. 

iS.  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Utilization.     By  l*rof.  W.  II.  Corfield. 

19.  Strength  of  Beams  under  Transverse  Loads.     By  Prof.  W.  H.  Allan.     Illustrated. 

20.  Bridge  and  Tunnel  Centers.     By  fohn  B.  McMaster,  C.  E.     Illustrated. 

21.  Safety  Valves.     By  Richard  H.  Buel,  C.  E.     Illustrated. 

22.  High  Masonry  Dams.     By  John  B.  McMaster,  C.  E.     Illustrated. 

23.  The  Fatigue  of  Metals  under  repeated  Strains,  with  various  Tables  of  Results  of  Expermients. 

From  the  German  of  Prof.  Ludwig  Spangenbiirgh,  with  a  Preface  by  S.  H.  Shreve,  A.  M. 

24.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Teeth  of  Wheels.         By  Prof.  S.  W.   Robinson. 

25.  On  the   Theory  and  Calculation  of  Continuous  Bridges.     By  Mansfield  Merriman,  Ph.  D. 

26.  Practical  Treatise  on  the   Properties  of  Conliimous  Bridges.     By  Charles  Bender,  C.    E. 

27.  On  Boiler  Incrustation  and  Corrosion.     By  F.  J.  Rowan. 

28.  Transmission  of  Power  by  Wire  Ropes      By  Albert  W.  Stahl,  U.  S.  N.     Illustrated. 

29.  Steam  Injectors  :  Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Leon  Poehet. 

30.  Terrestrial  Magnetism  and  the  Magnetism  of  Iron  Ves.sels.     By  Prof.  Fairman  Rogers, 

31.  The  Sanitary  Condition  of  Dwelling  Houses  in  Town  and  Country.     By  Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr. 

32.  Cable  Making  of  Suspension  Biidges.     By  W.  Hildenbrand,  C.  E.     With  Illustrations. 
33  Mechanics  of  Ventilation.     By  Geo.  W.  Rafter,  C.  E. 

34.  Foundations.     By  Prof.  Jules  Gaudard,  C.  E.     Translated  from  the  French. 

35.  The  Aneroid  Barometer:   Its   Construction  and   Use.      Compiled  by  Geo.  W\    Plympton. 

36.  Matter  and  Motion*     By  J.  Clerk  Maxwell,  M.  A. 

37.  Geographical  Surveying.    Its  Uses,  Methods  and  Results.    By  Frank  De  Yeaux  Carpenter,  C.E. 

38.  Maximum  Stresses  m  Framed  Bridges.     By  Prof.  Wm.  Cain,  A.  M.,  C  E.     Illustrated. 

39.  A  Hand  Book  of  the  Electro -Magnetic  Telegraph.     By,  A.  E.  Loring.     Illustrated. 

40.  Transmission  of  Power  by  Compressed  Air.     By  Robert  Zalmer,  M.  E.     Illustrated. 

41.  Strength  of  Materials.    -JBy  William  Kent,  C.  E.     Illustrated. 

42.  Vou-ssoir  Arches  Applied  to  Stone  Bridges,  Tunnels  Culverts  and  Domes.   By  Prof.  Wm.  Cam. 

43.  Wave  and  Vortex  Motion.     By  Dr.  Thomas  Ci"aig,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University 

44.  Turbine  Wheels      By  Prof.  W.  P.  Trowbridge,  Columbia  College.     Illustrated. 

45.  Thermodynamics.     By  Prof,  H.  T.  Eddy,  University  of  Cincinnati. 

46.  Ice-Making  Machines.     From  the  French  of  M.  Le  Doux.     Illustrated. 

47.  Linkages  ;  the  Different  Forms  and  Uses  of  Articulated  Links.     By  J.  D.  C    De  Roo^. 

48.  Theory  of  Solid  and  Braced  Arches.     By  Wm.  Cain,  C.E. 

49.  On  the  Motion  of  a  Solid  in  a  Fluid.     By  Thomas  Craig,  Ph.D. 

:^o.  Dwelling  Houses:  their  Sanitary  Construction  and  Arrangements.     By  Prof.  W.  II.  Corfield. 

51.  The  Telescope  :  Its  Construction,  &c.     By  Thomas  NiUan. 

52-  Imaginary  Quantities:  Translated  from  the  l-rench  of  M.  Argand.     By  Prof.  Hardy. 

S  ?.  Induction  Coils  :  How  Made  and  How  Used. 

34-  Kinematics  of  Machinery.     By  Prof.  Kennedy.   With  an  introduction  by  Prcf.  R.  H.  Thui^lon. 

^5.  Sewor  (Jases  :  Their  Nature  and  Orij^in.     By  A.  De  Vnrona. 

5?>.  The  .\ctual  Lateril  Pressure  of  Karlhuork.      iiy  Benj.  Baker,  M.  Inst.  C'  K. 

57.  Incandescent  Electric  Lights,  with   i  articular  Reference  to  the  Edison  Lamps  at  the  Pans 

Exhibition.     By  Compte  Th.  l)ii  Moncel  and  Wm.  Henry  I'reece. 

58.  The  Ventilation  of  Coal  Mines.     By  W.  Fairlcy,  M.E.,  K.S.S. 

59.  Railroad  Economics;  or  Notes,  with  Comments.     By  S.  W.  Robinson,  C.  K. 

60.  Strength  of  Wrought  Iron  Bridge  Members.     By  S.  W.  Robinson,  C.  E. 

61.  Potable  Water  and  the  different  methods  of  detecting   impurities.     By  Chas.  W.  Folkanl 

62.  The  Theory  of  the  Gas  Engine.     By  Dugald  Clerk. 

63.  House  Drainage  and  Sanitary  Pluml)ing.     By  W.  P.  tjerhard. 
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n. 


Discussion. 


Majob  Allan  Cunningham  desired  to 
add  that  the  ezperiments,  of  which  an 
account  had  been  read  in  abstract,  were 
yery  extensive,  the  complete  report  of 
them  occupying  three  large  yolmnes.  It 
bad  been  difficult  to  prepare  a  condensed 
report  of  the  work  which  should  give  a 
fair  account  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
not  be  tedious  to  the  meeting.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  flow  of  water  was  an  import- 
ant one,  both  scientifically  and  financial- 
ly. It  had  been  stated  that  the  crops 
which  were  saved  in  a  single  season  of 
drought  by  irrigation  from  the  Gkmges 
canal,  on  which  the  experiments  were 
made,  yielded  a  revenue  which  covered 
the  entire  cost  of  the  construction  of  the 
canal — a  revenue  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  entirely  lost.  The  subject 
was  a  diy  one ;  but  Figs.  6  and  7  showed 
two  average  curves  which  might  be 
taken  as  a  summing-up  of  the  whole  of 
the  eroeriments. 

Professor  W.  0.  Unwin  fully  acknowl- 
edged the  credit  due  to  the  author  for 
the  labor  he  had  expended  on  his  experi- 
mental research,  and  for  the  high  stand- 
ard of  accuracy  and  carefulness  which 
he  had  aimed  at  throughout.  There  was 
no  point  of  detail  to  which  he  had  not  paid 
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attention,or  in  which  any  one  could  say  that 
he  had  been  careless  in  his  observations. 
He  hoped  that  in  speaking  on  two  or 
three  points,  in  regard  to  which  he  dif- 
fered somewhat  from  the  author's  conclu- 
sions, it  would  not  be  thought  that  he 
differed  in  regard  to  the  principal  points 
that  had  been  worked  out^  or  with  Major 
Cunningham's  general  conclusions.  He 
should  like  first  to  call  attention  to  one 
point  in  the  experiments,  which  he 
thought  explained  why  it  was  that  the 
author's  measurements  of  discharge  did 
not  throw  any  great  light  on  the  relative 
value  of  the  different  formulas  in  use. 
The  Ganges  canal,  as  originally  con- 
structed, was  in  reaches  of  uniform 
slope,  with  a  sudden  drop  at  the  end  of 
the  reach.  It  seemed  to  have  been  sup- 
posed by  the  constructors  of  the  canal 
that  the  water  would  flow  as  it  did  in  an 
ordinary  stream  of  uniform  depth,  as  at 
AA,  Fig.  1,  and  that  there  would  be  a 
sudden  drop  at  the  fall.  But  it  was  well 
known  that  a  sudden  drop  in  a  stream 
bed  produced  a  form  of  water  surface 
such  as  BB.  The  effect  of  an  oversight, 
as  it  appeared  to  him,  as  to  the  influence 
of  the  sudden  drop  in  the  bed  of  the 
falls,  was  that  the  velocity  in  the  canal 
was  greater  than  was  expected.  At  all 
events,  the  scouring  action  was  greater. 
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and  that  was  corrected  by  building  at  the 
falls  temporary  weirs,  which  backed  up 
the  water  and  gave  the  water  surface  a 
shape  like  CO.  At  some  of  the  sites 
where  the  largest  number  of  experi- 
ments were  made,  Major  Cunningham 
had  placed  himself  at  the  point  D  of  the 
canal,  where  obviously  the  surface-slope 
was  most  variable.  The  case  was  still 
further  complicated  by  the  fact  that,  in 
regulating  the  discharge  of  the  canal, 
temporary  obstructions  were  placed  at 
the  falls,  and  that,  in  low- water  condi- 
tions of  the  canal,  the  obstruction  at  the 
fall  was  higher  than  the  bed  of  the  canal 
at  the  site  of  the  gaugings.  From  one 
point  of  view  that  was  extremely  inter- 
esting.    The  author  had  shown  that  the 


in  calculating  discharges,  by  any  formula 
which  involved  the  use  of  the  surface- 
slope.  Gaugings  were  made  over  a 
length  of  50  feet  only,  and  it  was  still 
fur5ier  uncertain  whetiier  the  slope  over 
50-feet  length  was  anything  like  the 
slope  over  2,000-feet  length.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  the  measurement  of  the  sur- 
face-slope over  a  great  length,  when  the 
gauging  was  over  a  very  short  length, 
was  not  a  satisfactory  proceeding.  If 
the  surface-slope  was  mea8T;ired  by  level- 
ing operations,  it  was  essential  to  meas- 
ure over  a  considerable  length.  Of 
course,  a  leveling  instrument  was  not 
accurate  enough  to  measure  the  surface- 
slope  in  a  short  distance ;  but  it  did  not 
seem  impossible    to  adopt    micrometric 


discharge  under  those  conditions  bore  no 
relation  to  the  depth  of  water  in  the 
canal,  and  he  had  thrown  light  in  various 
ways  on  the  action  of  water  in  a  reach  of 
that  kind.  But  Professor  Unwin  con- 
sidered that  a  site  of  that  kind  was  not 
suitable  for  independent  observations  to 
verify  the  formulas  of  discharge  ;  and 
the  confession  in  the  paper  that  the 
measurement  of  the  surface- slope  was  an 
exceedingly  uncertain  measurement, 
seemed  to  admit  that  the  site  of  the 
gaugings  was  inconvenient  for  that  par- 
ticnlar  purpose.  It  had  been  mentioned 
that  the  surface-slope  had  been  measured 
in  lengths  of  4,000  feet  and  2,000  feet, 
and  that  there  was  a  difference  of  25 
per  cent.  Of  course,  that  threw  great 
doubt  on  what  slope  ought  to  be  taken 


methods  in  measuring  the  slope  in  a  very 
short  distance.  It  would  be  possible  to 
have  a  baulk  of  timber,  say  40  feet  in 
length,  of  sufficient  weight  and  solidity 
to  hold  a  tolerably  stable  position  in  the 
water,  on  which  might  be  placed  a  level 
with  micrometric  screw,  so  as  to  measure 
the  slope,  say  in  a  length  of  40  feet, 
inch.     In  that  case  it  would  be 


possible  to  get  the  surface-slope  precisely 
at  the  site  of  the  gauging. 

All  the  experiments  had  been  made 
with  floats,  and  some  discredit  had  been 
thrown  on  the  use  of  current-meters  for 
gauging.  He  did  not  say  that  one  was 
better  than  the  other,  because  there  were 
cases  in  which  floats  must  be  used  and 
current-meters  could  not  be  used ;  but, 
as  he  had  lately  had  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
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perience  in  the  use  of  current-meters,  he  •  it  was  remembered  that,  in  the  Missis- 
would  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  relative  |  sippi  experiments,  the  cord  connecting 
value  of  the  two  kinds  of  instruments,  the  surface  and  the  bottom-float  had  an 
The  author  had  enumerated  several  ad-  \  area  one  and  a  half  time  as  great  as  the 
vantages  of  floats :  1st.  "  They  inter- 1  area  of  the  sub-surface  float,  it  would  be 
fere  little  with  the  natural  motion  of  the  i  seen  that,  neglecting  the  influence  of  the 


water."  That  was  true,  and  he  would 
pass  it  by.  2d,  "  they  measure  velocity 
directly."    It  was  true  that  they  meas 


cord  must,  in  that  case,  have  introduced 
an  enormous  amount  of  error.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  current-meter,  supposing 


ured  the  average  velocity  over  a  more  or  <  it  to  be  rightly  fixed,  and  of  one  of  the 
less  considerable  length  of   stream,  but '  forms  which  obviated  the  objections  to 


not  at  the  section  point ;  he  did  not 
think  that  was  of  much  importance. 
3d,  "  they  can  be  used  in  streams  of  any 
size."    4th,  ^*  they  are  not  much  affected 


engaging  and  disengaging  gear,  certainly 
enabled  velocities  to  be  taken  with  more 
I'apidity.  He  took  some  velocities  in  the 
tidal  part  of  the  Thames  in  January, 


by  silt  or  floating  weeds,"  which  was  1882,  and  on  the  average  of  five  or  six 
quite  true.  6th,  "  they  measure  forward-  i  days'  work,  he  obtained  one  good  ob- 
velocity,"  which  was  also  true.  6th,  |  servation  in  about  three  minutes'  work, 
*^thej  can  be  made  up  and  repaired  by  i  a  rate  which  he  thought  could  not  be  ap- 


common  workmen,"  which  did  not  seem 


to  be  very  important     And  7th,  ''they  locity  was  obtained  at  the  section  at 


proached  in  using  floats.     Then  the  ve> 


are  very  cheap."  No  doubt  floats  could 
be  made  very  cheaply,  but  if,  in  the  ob- 
servation of  velocity,  they  required  two 


which  it  was  wanted.  Finally,  it  should 
be  remembered  that,  with  floats,  unless 
the  stream  was  comparatively  narrow. 


or  three  times  the  time  which  current- 1  there  was  the  laborious  operation  of  fix 
meters  required,  the  instrument  was  not  |  ing  the  float-path  by  angular  measure, 
really  a  cheap  one.  In  determining  each  i  There  was  one  point  with  respect  to 
velocity,  the  author  had  taken  forty-eight  i  which  he  thought  there  was  a  little  mis- 
float  observations,  over  a  length  of  50  ^  conception.  Looking  at  the  face  of  the 
feet ;  in  other  words,  he  had  practically '  current-meter,  the  blades  of  the  screw 
observed  the  average  velocity  over  a  I  appeared  very  large,  and  seemed  as  if 
length  of  2,500  feei  He  should  show  |  they  would  interfere  a  good  deal  with 
presently  that  with  a  much  shorter  length  |  the  motion  of  the  stream;  but  when  the 
of  stream  current-meters  gave  practically  I  instrument  was  at  work  it  was  only  the 
a  constant  velocity.  There  were  certain  |  edges  of  the  blades  that  met  the  stream, 
disadvantages  in  the  use  of  floats.  In  j  and  he  had  a  strong  impression  that  the 
the  first  place,  it  was  impossible  to  get  >  current-meter  interfered  very  little  with 
rid  entirely  of  the  action  of  the  wind  on  |  the  natural  action  of  the  water,  if  only 
the  exposed  surface  of  the  fioats.  Al-|it  was  made  with  the  right  degree  of 
though  surface-floats  were,  of  all  others,  |  delicacy.  He  had  been  using  a  current- 
the  least  open  to  objection,  it  was  just  meter  which  had  a  very  convenient 
the  surface-velocity  which  would  be  the  arrangement  —  not  being  fixed  on  any 


last  that  would  be  observed  if  velocity 
could  be  recorded  at  all  points  of  the 


rod,  but  suspended   by  a  wire.     It  was 
only  open  to  one  kind  of  objection,  so 


section  with  equal  facility.  The  moment  j  far  as  he  knew,  that  when  the  meter  was 
it  was  attempted  to  get  velocity  below  |  suspended  by  a  wire,  it  was  uncertain 
the  surface  by  the  use  of  floats,  difficul-  <  whether  it  was  exactly  normal  to  the 
ties  were  encountered  which  were  con-  plane  of  the  section,  the  mean  velocity 
siderable.  Using  what  appeared  to  be  across  which  it  was  intended  to  measure; 
the  best  instrument,  accorchng  to  Major  there  was,  therefore,  a  source  of  error 
Ounningham,  the  sub-surface  float,  with  I  in  that  kind  of  suspension,  but  it  was  as 
a  very  light  surface-float,  it  was  impos- ;  well  to  consider  what  magnitude  that 
sible  to  get  rid  of  the  stream  on  the  cord  I  error  was  likely  to  assume.  Suppose  a 
which  connected  the  surface-float  with  \  meter  to  be  fixed  at  20°  with  the  normal 
the  bottom-float,  and  that  almost  re-  i  to  the  section  the  velocity  measured 
stricted  the  use  of  sub-surface  floats,  for '  would  be  erroneous  by  about  6  per  cent, 
anything  like  accurate  measurements,  to  |  Now  a  meter  suspended  by  a  wire  was 
very  moderate  depths  of  water.    When  1  not  fixed  at  an  angle  with  the  plane  o7 
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section,  but  it  swayed  backwards  and 
forwards  through  a  more  or  less  large 
angle.  ISupposing  it  to  sway  backwards 
and  forwards,  through  an  angle  of  40°, 
the  error  of  observation  due  to  its  posi- 
tion would  not  exceed  3  per  cent.  That, 
however,  he  believed  was  a  much  greater 
angle  than  any  through  which  the  meter 
swung,  and  the  error  did  not  seem  to  be 
a  large  one ;  so  that,  at  all  events  for 
many  purposes,  a  meter  suspended  by  a 
vnre  was  an  extremely  convenient  form 
of  current-meter.  With  respect  to  the 
unsteadiness  of  the  motion  of  water  in 
a  stream,  heJbad  used  a  meter  during  the 
last  flood  in  the  Thames  in  this  way ;  he 
took  a  contmuous  note  of  the  time  of 
each  hundred  revolutions  of  the  meter, 
and  he  had  plotted  in  the  three  curves 
shown  on  the  diagram  (Fig.  8)  the 
results  of  the  observations  taken  in 
that  way  at  depths  of  0.6,  3,  and  6 
meters  from  the  surface.  Taking  every 
hundred  revolutions,  there  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly irregular  curve.  The  oscillsr 
tions  of  the  velocity  during  periods  of 
twelve  seconds. for  the  two  upper  curves, 
and  twenty  seconds  for  the  lower  curve, 
were  very  large.  But  by  simply  averag- 
ing the  result  for  five  hundred  revolu- 
tions of  the  meter  instead  of  one  hun- 
dred, there  was  an  exceedingly  regular 
curve.  There  were  eleven  or  twelve  suc- 
cessive periods  during  which  the  meter 
made  five  hundred  revolutions.  The 
velocity  at  the  end  of  each  interval  was 
calculated  from  the  five  hundred  revolu- 
tions, and  a  curve  was  obtained  which 
approEkched  closely  to  a  straight  line, 
and  he  was  not  sure  that  the  irregulaiity 
which  existed  was  not  due  to  an  imper- 
fection in  observing  the  time.  He  hoped 
to  be  able  to  repeat  the  observations 
with  an  electric  chronograph,  which 
would  eliminate  all  error  of  that  kind. 
One  point  in  the  paper  had  not  been  al- 
luded to — a  point  on  which  he  entirely 
differed  from  the  author.  There  was  a 
well-known  phenomenon  of  flowing 
streams  that  the  position  of  the  line  of 
maximum  velocity  was  considerably  be- 
low the  surface,  often  at  about  one-third 
of  the  depth  at  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
more  or  less  towards  the  sides.  The  ex- 
planation of  that  depression  of  the  Hne 
of  maximum  velocity  had  been  consider- 
ably discussed.  The  explanation  adopted 
by  the  author  was,  that  the  air  opposed 


a  resisting  surface  against  which  the 
water  rubbed.  The  retardation  due  to 
the  friction  of  the  water  against  the  air 
explained,  he  thought,  the  reduction  of 
surf  ace- velocity  and,  therefore,  the  de- 
pression of  the  line  of  maximum  veloc- 
ity. Although  Professor  Unwin  did  not 
deny  that  the  air  retarded  the  motion  of 
the  water,  the  explanation  appeared  to  him 
to  be  an  altogether  inadequate  one.  The 
only  cause  which  seemed  to  him  sufficient 
was  the  mixing  with  the  surface  water  of 
water  stilled  by  contact  with  the  bed,  and 
brought  up  to  the  surface.  There  was 
more  than  one  way  in  which  that  oc- 
curred. Eddying  masses  of  water  pro- 
duced against  the  roughness  of  the  bed 
were  shot  off  and  mingled  with  the 
stream,  and  were  liable  to  accumulate  at 
the  surface  because  it  was  a  boundary  of 
the  section.  Probably,  in  addition  to 
that,  even  in  a  straight  length  of  stream, 
a  curvilinear  motion  of  the  water  in 
spirals  brought  up  the  bottom  water 
towards  the  surface ;  and  furthermore  at 
every  bend  in  the  river  there  was  de- 
monstrably a  rotation  of  the  water  in 
the  plane  of  the  transverse  section. 
Amongst  the  most  interesting  results 
mentioned  were  the  author's  attempts  to 
find  some  rapid  way  of  approximating  to 
the  mean  velocities  in  the  section  of  the 
stream ;  and  he  had  given  two  or  three 
rules  for  finding  the  mean  velocites  of  a 
stream,  from  observations  made  at  two 
depths  at  the  center  of  the  stream, 
or  by  one  observation  with  a  pecu- 
liar float  which  had  a  small  surface 
float  and  two  equal  sub-surface  floats. 
In  finding  that  means  of  rapid  approxi- 
mation the  author  had  proceeded  entirely 
in  one  direction ;  he  had  tried  to  find  the 
mean  velocity  from  observations  at  two 
different  depths.  But  Professor  Unwin 
thought  the  mean  velocity  might  be  more 
easily  foimd  by  observation  at  two 
positions  in  the  horizontal  width.  To 
test  this  he  had  worked  out  as  a  rough 
trial  two  considerable  sets  of  the  author's 
observations  made  with  rod-floats,  and 
he  had  found  that  if  single  observations 
had  been  taken  vnth  a  rod-float  at  very 
nearly  one-third  of  the  breadth  of  the 
stream  from  the  center,  he  would  have 
got  approximately  the  mean  velocity  of 
the  stream,  and  much  more  accurately  if 
he  had  made  two  observations  with  a 
rod-float  at  one-third  the  distance  from 
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the  center  on  each  side  of  the  center  line. 
He  should  like  to  mention  one  point 
which  it  appeared  those  who  measured 
the  flow  of  the  water  had  been  a  little 
too  apt  to  neglect.  So  far  as  he  knew 
there  were  no  obseryations  on  flowing 
streams  in  which  the  temperature  of  the 
had  been  observed.  He  had  found  in  ex- 
periments made  in  another  way  that,  at 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  about 
60°,  a  very  few  degrees  difference  in 
temperature  made  a  mai'ked  and  measur- 
able difference  in  the  fluid  friction ;  and 
he  thought  that  in  future  it  would  be 
useful  if  experimenters  would  record  the 
temperature  of  the  water  at  the  time 
their  observations  were  made.  He  be- 
lieved that  some  noticeable  discrepancies 
in  the  results  might  perhaps  be  explained 
by  observing  the  temperature.     He  had 


instant,  to  get  enough  observations  to 
calculate  the  discharge  of  the  stream. 
The  flow  over  Teddington  Weir  in  the 
flood  while  the  observations  were  being 
made  was  just  under  71  cubic  meters  per 
second,  or  2,500  feet  per  second. 

Mr.  Baldwin  Latham  exhibited  a  dia- 
gram, Fig.  2,  showing  the  result  of  a 
number  of  gaugings  which  had  recently 
been  made  in  the  Biver  Thames,  immedi- 
ately below  Teddington  Lock.  The 
gaugings  were  all  made  about  the  period 
of  low  water,  after  the  tidal  water  had 
run  off,  and  therefore  represented  the 
flow  of  upland  water  of  the  Thames  at 
that  point.  At  the  place  where  the 
gaugings  were  made  the  river  was  slight- 
ly curved,  the  concave  side  of  the  curve 
being  on  the  Middlesex  side  of  the  river, 
and  the  convex  side  on  the  Surrey  side. 
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placed  on  the  wall  the  results  of  two 
gaugings  which  he  had  made  during  the 
last  year.  One  was  a  diagram  of  gaug- 
ings during  the  last  Thames  flood. 
He  had  drawn  a  curve  of  mean  vel- 
ocity which  looked  tolerably  regular, 
and  from  it  calculated  the  flood  dis- 
charge. It  wad  a  little  under  8,000  cubic 
feet  per  second — a  result  not  very  differ- 
ent from  that  which  he  had  given  to  the 
Institution  some  years  ago.  The  flood 
was  six  inches  lower  than  that  of  1875, 
and  at  the  section  which  he  had  chosen 
this  year  for  gauging  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  3,000  or  4,000  cubic  feet  possibly, 
was  escaping  over  some  miles  of  flooded 
area  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  He  ex- 
hibited some  results  of  velocity  observa- 
tions at  a  section  of  the  river  at  Putney, 
in  order  to  show  how  far  it  was  possible, 
in  a  tidal  stream  in  which  the  surface 
slope  and  velocity  varied  from  instant  to 


I  The  ordinates  above  the  section  of  the 
I  river  represented  the  relative  velocities  at 
I  the  points  in  the  section  of  the  river  over 
>  which  they  were  placed.     The  horizontal 
I  line  represented  the  mean  velocity  of  the 
i  stream.    It  would  be  seen  that  at  one 
point  there  was  a  depression  in  the  curve, 
showing  that  the  velocity  there  was  less 
than  on  each  side.     This  occurred  over  a 
shelving  bank  on  the  concave  side  of  the 
river ;  while,  on  a  similar  shelving  bank 
on  the  convex  side,  there  was  an  abnor- 
mally high  velocity.     There  could  be  lit- 
tle doubt  that  these    peculiarities  were 
due  to  the  horizontal  deflection  of  the 
stream;    for  although  the  diagram  was 
based  upon  upwards  of  60,000  feet  run  of 
the  current  meter,  extending  over  numer- 
ous observation,  the    separate  observa- 
tions all  more  or  less  indicated  this  dis- 
tinctive feature.     With  reference  to  the 
use  of  double-floats  in  gauging,  no  doubt 
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iinder  some  circumstances  they  might  be 
useful,  especially  in  sluggish  streams; 
but  in  the  generality  of  streams  the  cur- 
rent-meter was  undoubtedly  preferable. 
Where  the  maximum  velocity  was  re- 
moved one-third  of  the  total  depth  of  the 
stream  from  the  surface,  and  where  the 
velocity  was  represented  by  the  ordinate 
at  any  point  in  the  vertical  section  of  a 
para/o&  ha.ing  its  axis  paxaUel  with  the 
surface  of  the  stream,  double-floats  were 
not  necessary,  as  the  surface-velocity  in 
that  particular  case  would  be  equal  to 
the  mean  velocity,  and  so  a  single  surface- 
float  would  give  the  true  velocity  of  the 
stream.  Judging  from  his  own  observer 
tions,  he  should  say  that  it  was  very  rare 
indeed  for  the  maximum  velocity  to  be 
removed  so  far  as  one-third  the  total 
depth  of  the  stream  from  the  surface. 
Where  such  a  condition  did  exist,  it  was 
no  doubt  due  to  the  vertical  deflection  of 
the  stream  downwards,  arising  either 
from  the  channel  being  deeper  at  the 
place  of  observation  than  higher  up  the 
stream,  or  from  water  being  tailed  back 
over  the  point  of  gauging.  This,  as  sug- 
gested by  Professor  TJnwin,  might  have 
been  the  case  atcertain  points  in  the  canal 
which  have  been  selected  as  gauging 
stations.  The  effect  of  the  damming 
back  was  to  flatten  the  inclination  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  longitudinal  section 
of  the  canal,  and  the  water  entering  from 
the  upper  portion  at  an  angle,  naturally 
was  projected  downward,  and  so  the 
maximum  velocity  was  removed  from  the 
surface.  It  was  important  to  determine 
the  position  of  maximum  velocity.  Look- 
ing at  Professor  TJnwin's  diagrams 
it  appeared  that  the  mean  velocity 
was  not  far  from  the  center  of  the 
stream;  but  in  most  channels  of 
trapezoidal  cross-section,  in  which  the 
larger  volume  of  water  was  moving  with 
a  relatively  higher  velocity,  the  point  of 
mean  velocity  in  the  stream  would  rise 
above  half  the  depth.  As  in  rivers  and 
streams  of  pretty  constant  flow  there 
were  two  points  in  every  section  where 
the  water  would  be  moving  at  the  mean 
velocity,  if  these  two  points  were  ascer- 
tained a  ready  means  would  be  available 
for  easily  gauging,  by  a  current-meter, 
the  quantity  of  water  passing.  He  had 
made  numerous  gaugings  in  this  way,  but 
he  took  care  at  the  same  time  to  check 
the  records  by  an  instrument  which  de- 


lineated every  change  in  the  area  of  the 
section.  Great  precautions  were  needed 
in  arriving  at  results  based  on  calcula- 
tions in  which  the  use  of  coefficients,  and 
the  rate  of  inclination  of  the  surfaice  of 
the  water,  were  the  principal  factors.  It 
was  well  known  that  within  certain  limits 
the  length  of  the  channel  affected  the 
velocity  of  flow.  In  long  channels  of 
uniform  grade,  as  compared  with  shorter 
channels  there  was  an  acceleration  of 
flow ;  for  example,  the  velocity  of  water 
in  a  12-inch  pipe,  full  or  half  full,  having 
an  inclination  of  1  in  495,  when  the 
length  was  but  250  feet,  would  be  2  feet 
per  second ;  but  if  the  length  were  in- 
creased to  30,000  feet,  the  inclination  re- 
maining the  same,  the  velocity  would  be 
2^  feet  per  second.  He  had  found  by 
actual  measurement  in  the  river  Wandle 
that  weeds  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the 
stream,  and  growing  in  the  water-way  of 
the  channel,  affected  the  flow  of  water  to 
an  enormous  extent ;  for  while  the  ordin- 
ary Eytelwein  formula  in  the  Chely  form 
gave  a  coefficient  of  93.4,  in  this  case  the 
coefficient,  on  an  average  of  six  carefully 
conducted  experiments,  fell  to  40.23. 
This  proved  the  enormous  influence  exer- 
cised by  the  growth  of  weeds  in  impeding 
the  flow  of  water  in  a  channel  With 
reference  to  the  form  of  the  curve  at  the 
surface  of  the  water,  there  was  no  doubt 
that  whenever  a  river  was  filling  up,  the 
surface  of  the  water  was  convex,  and  that 
whenever  the  river  was  falling  it  was 
concave.  If  the  stream  remained  con- 
stant there  would  be  a  pretty  level  sur- 
face. When  a  river  was  filled  up  two 
functions  were  in  operation,  the  water 
was  moving  down  the  stream,  and  the 
channel  was  being  filled.  As  water  was 
moving  down  the  stream  the  maximum 
flow  was  always  in  the  deepest  part, 
generally  in  the  center  of  the  stream. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  water  fell 
from  the  center  towards  the  banks,  but 
the  reverse  condition  held  when  the 
stream  was  falling.  In  Mr.  G.  EUet^s 
work  on  "The  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
Eivers,"  it  was  recorded  (page  302)  that 
whenever  the  latter  river  was  rising 
the  drift  was  thrown  on  the  shores, 
clearly  showing  a  current  from  the  center 
outwards;  but  whenever  the  river  was 
falling,  the  boatmen  said  they  could  travel 
for  miles  in  the  center  of  the  stream 
without  making  a  single  sweep  of  the  oar 
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to  keep  them  in  the  current.  This 
amounted  to  an  actual  demonstration  of 
the  curves.  The  author  of  the  paper 
seemed  to  say  that  no  results  had  been 
obtained  from  the  observation  upon  silt. 
Mr.  Latham  presumed  that  that  simply 
meant  that  a  large  quantity  of  silt  was 
brought  into  the  canal  from  .day  to  day, 
and  that  the  simple  velocity  of  the  stream 
itself  had  not  much  influence  upon  mov- 
ing or  creating  the  silt ;  but  he  wanted 
silt  observations  to  be  carried  on  from 
quite  a  different  point  of  view.  At  Croy- 
don there  was  a  culvert  4  feet  in  diameter 
under  the  town.  At  certain  periods  it 
discharged  beatifully  clear  spring  chalk- 
water,  at  the  rate  of  3,000  to  4,000  cubic 
feet  per  minute.  It  was  also  connected 
with  the  street  gullies  of  the  town,  and 
in  time  of  rain  discharged  highly  colored 
water  carrying  a  large  amount  of  silt.  He 
had  been  ma^g  careful  observations  on 
the  culvert  for  maoy  years,  and  he  had 
found  that  whenever  the  water  was  clear 
the  maximum  velocity,  with  the  same 
height  and  gradient,  was  always  consider- 
ably higher  than  when  the  water  was 
turbid;  thus  the  mixture  of  silt  with 
water  had  the  effect  of  retarding  its  velo- 
city. He  considered  that  the  retardation 
in  this  case  was  due  to  the  extra  load  the 
water  had  to  carry ;  and  if  the  weight  of 
water  and  weight  of  silt  were  taken  and 
multiplied  by  the  velocity,  it  would  be 
found  to  tally  pretty  nearly  with  the 
weight  of  the  water  multiplied  by  its 
velocity  *when  there  was  no  silt.  Thus 
by  -  the  addition  of  silt  a  diminution  of 
velocity  was  effected,  while  in  the  absence 
of  silt  the  velocity  was  greater.  He  con- 
templated making  a  series  of  observa- 
tions with  different  percentages  of  ma- 
terial put  into  water,  to  ascertain  to  what 
extent  the  velocity  of  the  water  might 
diminish.  However,  it  was  obvious  from 
observations  already  made,  that  silt, 
when  present  in  a  large  quantity,  Aid 
interfere  with  the  velocity  of  flow.  The 
author  seemed  much  surprised  that, 
with  such  a  high  temperature  as  165°  in 
the  sun  and  106°  in  the  shade,  there  was 
only  -j^  inch  of  evaporation  per  day  from 
the  surface  water.  For  some  years  he 
had  been  carrying  out  experiments  on 
evaporation.  In  former  days  it  was  con- 
sidered that  the  evaporation  in  England 
greatly  exceeded  the  rainfall,  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  instrument 


used  did  show  that  such  was  the  case : 
but  common  sense  would  show  at  once 
that  if  that  were  so  there  would  be  no 
streams.  Mr.  Charles  Greaves,  M.  Inst., 
C.E.,  who  had  done  so  much  to  elucidate 
the  question  of  evaporation,  and  other 
meteorological  phenomena  in  which  en- 
gineers were  interested,  had  directed 
his  attention  to  the  views  of  Dalton 
on  evaporation.  These  tended  to 
show  that  evaporation  was  not  due  to 
temperature,  but  to  the  vapor-tension. 
Water  at  a  particular  temperature  would 
give  off  vapor  of  a  certain  tension.  The 
vapor  in  the  air  also  had  a  certain  ten- 
sion, which  was  arrived  at  by  the  tem- 
perature of  the  dew  point.  So  long  as 
the  tension  of  the  v^por  in  the  air  was 
less  than  the  tension  of  vapor  due  to  the 
temperature  of  the  water,  water  would 
pass  into  the  air,  but  when  the  tension  of 
the  vapor  in  the  air  was  greater  than  the 
tension  of  vapor  due  to  the  temperature 
of  the  water  no  evaporation  would  take 
place.  Although  the  author  of  the  paper 
recorded  no  experiments  with  the  wet 
and  the  dry  bulb  thermometer,  it  was 
probable  that  at  165°  and  105°.the  atmos- 
pheric vapor-tension  would  be  in  excess 
of  the  the  tension  of  vapor  of  water  at 
66°.  No  one  could  expect  to  blow  steam 
from  a  steam-boiler  under  10  lbs.  press- 
ure into  a  boiler  which  was  under  20 
lbs.  pressure :  but  it  would  be  easy  to 
pass  the  steam  from  a  boiler  under  20 
lbs.  pressure  into  a  boiler  under  10  lbs. 
pressure.  That  was  exactly  what  was 
found  in  evaporation.  The  month  in 
which  the  largest  amount  of  evaporation 
had  occurred  this  year  was  May,  yet  the 
temperature  of  May  was  much  below  that 
of  July.  He  would  point  out  a  source  of 
serious  error  in  all  the  experiments  on 
evaporation  which  he  had  tested.  He 
had  adopted  as  the  standard  form  of 
evaporator  the  form  introduced  by  Mr. 
Greaves,  namely,  a  floating  evaporator, 
but  he  originally  started  wiUx  one  similar 
to  that  described  by  the  autdior.  He 
had  a  vessel  floating  in  water.  It  was 
supported  by  an  outside  ring,  which 
came  above  the  water,  but  he  found  that 
when  the  sun  in  hot  weather  shone  upon 
the  evaporator,  as  the  water  always  ran 
up  the  side  of  the  vessel  by  capillary 
action,  great  evaporation  occurred.  The 
error  in  all  such  vessels  was  no  doubt 
due  to  the  film  of  water  that  ran  up  the 
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Bides,  and  wluch  under  great  heat  was 
speedily  evaporated.  He  therefore  dis- 
carded that  form  of  evaporator,  and  sus- 
pended the  evaporating  vessel  from  a 
floating  ring  like  a  life-buoy,  and  at  once 
there  was  a  large  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  evaporation.  The  film  of  water  now 
extended  up  the  sides  of  the  vessel  both 
on  the  outside  as  well  as  the  inside,  and 
so  they  were  kept  cool.  He,  however, 
carried  the  experiment  still  further  on  a 
number  of  evaporators  painted  different 
colors.  He  observed  that  from  a  painted 
gauge,  even  if  black,  there  was  a  less 
amount  of  evaporation  than  from  a  plain 
copper  gaug^e.  That  was  because  capil- 
lai^  action  was  more  energetic  in  the 
metal  gauge  than  in  the  painted  gauges. 
In  order  to  test  the  matter,  he  took  three 


oily  matter  ever  appeared  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  The  size  of  the  instru- 
ment had  a  marked  influence  on  the 
amount  of  water  evaporated,  for  the 
larger  the  vessel,  in  proportion  to  the 
area,  the  smaller  was  the  marginal  ring 
up  which  aie  water  passed  by  capillarity, 
and  from  which  it  was  evaporated. 

Mr.  F.  Newican,  in  reference  to  the 
author's  contention  that  Bazin's  two  co- 
efficients (y5,  C)  were  not  reliable,  said  he 
ought  at  the  same  time  to  have  stated 
that  the  conditions  under  which  the  for- 
mulas were  obtained,  which  he  now 
brought  before  the  Institution,  were  very 
different  from  those  of  Darcy  and  Bazin. 
The  average  width  of  the  section  of  canal 
was  180  feet  to  200  feet,  and  the  depth 
in  the  center  was  only  about  9  feet  or  10 
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evaporators  made  of  copper,  each  5  inches 
in  diameter,  and  holding  at  least  1  foot 
depth  of  water.  One  of  these  he  had 
slightly  greased  inside,  and  that  and  an- 
other copper  evaporator  were  allowed  to 
stand  in  a  tank  of  water  immersed  to 
within  2^  inches  of  the  top,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  third  evaporator  was  freely 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  The  evapo- 
ration from  these  gauges  in  the  month 
of  May,  1882,  when  compared  with  that 
of  the  floating  gauge,  12  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  a  gauge  painted  white,  but 
immersed  in  water,  were- 

Gautre 
Gauge     painted 
Floating  Gauge  in  Gauge  in  greased     white 
gauge.       air.         water,    inwat'r.   in  wat'r. 


Inches.     Inches.     Inches.     Inches.     Inches. 
8.665        6.355        5.495        4.085        4.175 

In  the  case  of  the  gauge  greased  regu- 
larly, the  coating  was  so  slight  that  no 


feet.  The  ratios  of  the  depth  to  the 
widtii  in  the  experiments  made  by  the 
author  were  as  one  to  twenty,  while 
those  of  Darcy  and  Bazin  were  much 
less.  In  Fig.  3  was  represented  exactly 
the  proportion  that  the  depth  bore  to 
the  width  in  the  author^s  experiments. 
Attempts  to  reach  the  coefficient-  for  ve- 
locity in  a  section  in  this  must  differ 
very  much  from  one  in  the  other  on  ac- 
count of  the  greater  excess  of  the  wetted 
perimeter  in  the  case  of  the  canal.  The 
section  of  the  channel,  as  shown  by  the 
author,  did  not  fairly  represent  the  canal 
as  it  was  actually  constructed.  That 
would  represent  a  depth  of  20  feet  With 
regard  to  the  mean  velocity  the  curve 
shown  was  Darcy's ;  if  a  horizontal  line 
were  drawn,  which  unfortunately  he  had 
not  shown  on  the  diagram,  at  one  half 
the  depth  of  the  water,  and  a  point  were 
taken  on  the  surface  one-third  of  the 
half  width  from  the  border,  and  a  verti- 
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cal  line  drawn  from  that  point,  the  inter- 
section of  those  two  lines  would  be  a 
point  of  mean  velocity.  This  nearly  co- 
incided with  what  was  stated  by  Profes- 
sor XJnwin ;  in  fact,  the  point  3.5  or  3.6 
on  the  surface  would  represent  the  mean 
velocity  as  stated  by  him.  The  author 
also  objected  to  certain  formulas  formed 
by  Professor  Moseley,  and  by  Darcy  and 
Bazin,  and  also  to  some  experiments  by 
Darcy  on  pipes ;  but  those  on  the  pipes 
had  been  remarkably  correct,  and  they 
had  been  verified  at  Glasgow.  Mr.  J. 
M.  Gale,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  gave  the  figures, 
the  area  of  the  pipe,  and  the  rate  of  de- 
clivity, to  the  late  Professor  Bankine, 
who  worked  them  out,  and  the  slight 
difference  between  the  coefficient  of  fric- 
tion, as  deduced  by  Gale  on  4-feet  pipes, 
and  that  given  by  Darcy  amounted  to 
l^ss  than  one-thousandth  per  cent.  That 
spoke  well  for  the  accuracy  of  Darcy  and 
Bazin's  experiments.  Still,  he  thought 
that  the  author's  remark  to  which  he 
had  referred  should  not  have  been  made, 
because  Bazin's  coefficients  were  not  ap- 
plicable to  a  case  of  such  enormous  width 
in  comparison  with  the  arecu 

Mr.  L.  F.  Yebnon-Harooubt  said  that 
observers  of  discharge  had  in  most  cases 
adopted  either  the  double  float  or  the 
current-meter,  and  had  generally  consid- 
ered that  one  or  the  other  was  exclusive- 
ly the  best.  For  instance,  in  Humphrey 
and  Abbot's  experiments  on  the  Missis- 
sippi the  double-float  was  adopted  to  the 
exdusion-of  the  current-meter.  Mr.  Bevy, 
on  the  contrary,  held  that  the  double- 
float  was  perfectly  useless,  and  used  cur- 
rent-meters alone  for  measuring  the  dis- 
charge of  the  Parana  and  La  Plata  rivers. 
Then,  again,  Mr.  Gordon,  in  his  experi- 
ments on  the  Irrawaddy,  preferred  the 
double-float,  and  the  author  had  followed 
hie  example  and  rejected  current-meters 
as  possessing  insurmountable  difficulties 
in  application,  whereas  Professor  Unwin 
had  carried  out  experiments  satisfactorily 
with  a  current-meter.  These  facts  point- 
ed to  the  conclusion,  which  he  had  found 
in  practice  to  be  correct,  that  both  in- 
struments were  suitable  for  measuring 
the  discharge,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
find  out  which  was  best  adapted  to  the 
particular  case.  Of  course,  sometimes 
the  double-float  was  the  best,  as,  for  in- 
stance, where  the  stream  was  sluggish 
and  the  channel  fairly  regular;  but  where 


the  channel  was  irregular,  where  there 
were  weeds — ^not  merely  floating  along 
the  stream,  but  growing  in  it — and  where 
the  bottom  was  uneven,  the  current-meter 
was  far  preferable.     But  there  was  an- 
other objection  to  the  double-float,  which 
the  author  had  indeed  mentioned,  but 
passed  over  without  the  notice  it  de- 
served, namely,  the  effect  of  wind  on  the 
surface  of  water.    According  to  the  au- 
thor, the  primary  effect  of  wind  appeared 
to  be  the  production  of  wave-motion, 
that  it  caused  translation  of  the  water 
only  when  long  continued,  and  that,  were 
it  not  so,  every  wind  would  produce  a 
current  on  a  lake  or  at  sea.      Of  course, 
it  was  well  kuown  that  long-continued 
winds  did  produce  currents,  as  the  trade 
winds  created  currents  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.     There  were  also  currents  on  the 
Suez  Canal,  at  one  time  in  one  direction, 
and  at  another  time  in  another.     These 
were  produced  by  the  prevalent  winds  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  the    Bed    Sea. 
Perhaps  these  would  come  under  what 
the  author  would  term  winds  of  long 
duration ;  but  if  a  strong  wind  was  blow- 
ing up  the  Thames  for  even  a  short  time 
it  affected  the  tide.      The  author  also 
said  that  the  velocity  at  the  surface  of  a 
stream  was  affected  by  the  resistance  of 
the  air.    If,  then,  a  long-continued  wind 
could  produce  a  current,  and,  moreover, 
the  resistance  merely  of  the  air  affected 
the  velocity  of  a  stream,  wind,  even  for  a 
short  time,  must  have  some  effect     This 
was  brought  to  his  notice  in  some  float 
experiments  he  made  in  1875  on  the 
Firth  of  Olyde.    In  that  case  he  had  to 
measure    how  far  the    ebbing    current 
would  take  down  any  floating  material. 
He  had  a  float  made,  which  was  especially 
designed  to  provide  against  the  action  of 
wind.     The  experiments  were  conducted 
at  the  best  time  of  the  year,  in  June  and 
July,  when  there  was  no  great  amount  of 
wind.     The  float  was  a  tin  tube  above, 
and  lower  down  it  was  brought  out  in 
shape  of  a  cone,  hollow  inside.    To  make 
it  float  upright  he  had  a  weight  attached 
underneath.    It  was  about  4  feet  long, 
and  after  a  time  he  added  some  wings, 
with  the  object  of  offering  a  greater  area 
to  the  tide  where  he  thought  that  the 
wind  would  have  no  effect ;  but  on  a  day 
when  there  was  only  a  moderate  amount 
of  wind,  blowing  upstream,  he  found  that 
instead  of  going  down  with  the  ebb  tide. 
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it  traveled  in  the  opposite  direction, 
though  it  reached  about  4  feet  below  the 
surface  (Fig.  4).  At  the  same  time  an 
orange  traveled  up  against  the  tide  very 
much  quicker.  He  concluded  that  the 
wind  evidently  did  affect  water  at  the 
depth  of  4  feet,  and  therefore  he  had 
another  float  made,  consisting  of  a  tin 
tube,  carried  down  about  8  feet.  At  the 
bottom  there  were  four  tin  plates  ar- 
ranged radially  to  the  tube.  He  braced 
these  with  a  little  tin  piping  so  as  to  keep 
them  secure  (Fig.  4).  He  had  only  to 
add  a  very  small  weight  of  lead  to  keep 


however,  any  opposing  wind  sprang  up, 
the  motion  of  the  floats  was  reversed,  th* 
deep  float  taking  the  foremost  place,  and 
the  orange  cominc^  last  in  order.  He 
had  often  wished  that  he  had  the  meana 
and  opportunity  of  making  experiments 
of  this  kind  on  the  surface  of  a  lake 
where  there  was  no  natural  current,  and 
where  the  effect  of  wind  upon  the  surface 
of  the  water  might  be  tried.  This  was 
an  important  subject,  and  one  that  had 
not  received  due  consideration.!  ffle  was 
certain  it  must  materially  affect ;,the  ex- 
periments with  double  floats. 


Scale  )t  tnoh=l  fooL 


it  floating  vertically  in  the  stream.  This 
float  traveled  down  with  the  ebb  when 
there  was  a  strong  wind  blowing  up- 
stream, and  when,  of  course,  an  orange 
would  have  been  practically  worthless. 
During  the  cotirse  of  his  experiments  on 
the  Firth  of  Clyde,  he,  several  times,  on 
calm  days,  started  his  two  floats  (Fig.  4) 
and  an  orange,  as  a  surface-float,  to- 
gether, and  observed  that,  whilst  the 
calm  continued,  the  three  floats  traveled 
fairly  together,  the  surface-float  generally 

foing  rather  in  advance,  and  the  deep 
oat  falling  somewhat  behind.    Directly, 


The  reason  advanced  by^Professor^TJn- 
win  for  the  surface- velocity  being  •  less 
than  the  velocity  some  distance  below, 
was  that  when  there  was  an  irregular 
bottom,  the  water  striking  against  the 
shoals  was  checked,  and  being  forced  up- 
wards imparted  its  loss  of  velocity  to 
the  surfaca  He  could  not  accept  this, 
because  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  lowest 
layers  of  water,  being  checked,  must  im- 
part their  loss  of  velocity  to  the  lower 
portions  flrst  He  did  not  see  any  rea- 
son why  the  lowest  stratum  of  water 
should  arrest  the  motion  at  the  surface 
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more  than  it  did  those  layers  nearer  the 
bottom. 

The  author  evidently  thought  that  the 
only  formulas  that  couid  be  satisfactorily 
got  from  his  experiments  were  those  in 
which  the  mean  velocity  could  be  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  maximum  velocity ; 
but,  unfortunately,  a  formula  of  this 
kind,  though  very  useful  on  rivers  and 
canals  for  determining  the  discharge, 
would  be  quite  useless  in  determining 
what  the  discharge  would  be  after  a  chan- 
nel had  been  enlarged  or  upon  a  new 
canal.  Therefore,  in  such  a  case  as  that 
some  kind  of  formula  was  required  other 
than  one  which  merely  dealt  with  the 
mean  velocity.  He  quite  admitted  that 
an  experiment  in  an  existing  stream, 
from  which  the  mean  velocity  was  got, 
was  much  better  than  anything  computed 
from  a  mere  formula ;  but  he  would  be 
y^rj  glad  if  the  author  could,  by  means 
of  the  valuable  experiments  he  had 
made,  deduce  some  formula  that  would 
give  the  discharge  in  terms  of  the  slope, 
because  that  was  the  only  way  in  which 
a  formula  could  be  useful  for  rivers  that 
had  been  enlarged,  or  for  new  canals. 

Mr.  B.  T.  MooBX  said  the  author 
stated  in  his  paper  that  the  main  object 
of  all  his  hydraulic  experiments  was  the 
determination  of  the  discharge  of  large 
canals  and  rivers.  The  quantity  of  wa^r 
which  passed  down  a  stream  in  a  given 
time  was  equal  in  volume  to  the  solid 
contained  between  a  transverse  section 
of  the  stream,  a  portion  of  the  bed,  a 
portion  of  the  free  surface,  and  a  certain 
surface  extending  from  the  free  surface 
to  the  bed  and  from  bank  to  bank.  This 
last  surface  was  of  a  curved  form,  and 
generally  convex  at  every  point  down  the 
stream,  whether  it  was  supposed  to  be 
cut  by  horizontal  or  by  vertical  planes. 
The  only  practical  way  of  measuring  a 
quantity  of  that  sort  was  by  obtaining  a 
sufficient  number  of  parallel  sections 
made  by  planes  perpendicular  to  the 
transverse  section,  and  equidistant  from 
each  other.  When  the  areas  of  these 
sections,  and  their  common  distance 
were  known,  the  prismoidal  or  other 
formulas  of  approximation  would  give 
the  area  to  any  required  degree  of  ex- 
actness. This  was  the  method  he  had 
always  used  when  gauging  rivers,  and 
it  was  also  the  method  which  the  author 
had    adopted.     But    the    areas    of    the 


parallel  sections  could  only  be  found  by 
means  of  velocity-measurement,  and 
hence  it  was  that  the  velocity-measure- 
ment was  such  an  important  matter. 
The  author  took  a  number  of  velocities 
at  short  distances  from  the  surface  to- 
wards the  bottom,  (generally  about  1 
foot)  from  which  he  plotted  a  curve,  and 
found  its  area,  making  allowance  for 
that  portion  of  the  curve  which  was  be- 
low the  lowest  velocity  and  above  the 
bed  of  the  stream.  But  the  author  him- 
self soon  foimd  that  that  was  a  very 
tedious  and  troublesome  business ;  anc^ 
moreover,  as  it  was  of  extreme  import- 
ance that  all  velocities  should  be  taken 
as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  time,  it 
became,  necessary  to  find  some  quicker 
mectns  of  doing  the  work.  He  was  thus 
driven  to  seek  some  formula  which 
would  give  the  mean  velocity  at  any  ver- 
tical fiom  two  observations  of  velocity, 
one  above  and  one  below  the  half  deptL 
Now,  how  did  he  arrive  at  that  formula? 
He  assumed  that  the  form  of  the  vertical 
velocity-curve  was  a  portion  of  a  para- 
bola with  its  axis  horizontal.  If  that  as- 
sumption were  made  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  a  single  practical  experiment. 
By  a  simple  mathematical  transformation 
an  equation  could  be  obtained  which 
would  give  the  quantity  sought  That 
equation  was  the  following : 

4(30*-3fc^  +  l)U=V«fc-|- 


3(2e-l)»VM,-8 


8  99-1 


(A> 


in  which  h  was  the  depth  of  water,  and  6 
a  fraction  which  might  have  any  value 
not  exceeding  \ ;  U  was  the  mean  veloc- 
ity, and  the  two  measured  velocities  were 
represented  by  the  letter  V,  one  being 
taken  at  the  depth  6  h  below  the  sur- 
face, and  the  other  at  the  depth 

h    30-2 
3 '26'- 1* 

If  6^=0,  equation  (A)  became 

This  was  the  principal  formula  mention- 
ed by  the  author,  and  gave  the  mean  ve- 
locity in  terms  of  the  surface  velocity, 
and  the  velocity  at  two-thirds  of  the 
depth. 

Again,  if  the  quantity  3(2e-l)'=l, 
so  as  to  make  the  coefficients  of  the  two 
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measured  velocities  the  same,  the  result- 
ing equation  was 

2U=Vo.2iu+Vo.78e/i    .      ..(C) 

This  was  the  last  formula  at  which  the 
author  said  he  had  arrived,  his  object  in 
seeking  it  being  to  obtain  a  formula 
which  should  be  applicable  to  a  double 
submerged  float,  and  should  give  the 
mean  velocity  from  one  observation. 
This  last  formula  was  not  convenient  for 
rapid  work  in  the  field,  where  the  depth 
at  which  a  velocity  had  to  be  taken  has 
so  often  to  be  calculated  mentally,  and  it 
was  of  no  particular  value  for.  any  other 
instrument  except  the  double  submerged 
float 

Another  very  convenient  formula 
might  be  obtained  from  the  general 
formula    (A)    by    giving    6    the    value 


.     .     (D) 


r^-     This  formula  was 
37U=12Vi    +26  V7. 

and  an  approximate  form  of  it,  good 
enough  in  nxAnj  observations,  was 

12  10 

1  7 

The  quantities  r^A  and  -^h  were    easily 

calculated  mentally,  and  they  were  the 
only  quantities  required  to  be  known 
during  the  actual  measurement  of  the 
velocities. 

The  formulas  (B),  (C)  and  (D)  could 
all  be  used  with  current-meters  as  well 
as  with  floats,  but  the  last  was  the  most 
convenient,  as  it  avoided  surface  veloci- 
ties, and  was  very  easy  of  application. 
But  it  was  not  every  observer,  or  every 
experimenter,  who  accepted  the  theory 
that  the  velocity-curve  was  a  parabola 
with  its  axis  horizontEil.  On  the  contrary, 
some  of  the  best  experiments  tended  to 
show  that  the  curve  was  better  repre- 
sented by  a  parabola,  with  its  axis  verti- 
cal, and  its  vertex  in  the  bed,  at  least  as 
far  up  as  the  maximum  velocity.  If  that 
was  assumed  to  be  the  case,  it  would  re- 
sult in  an  entirely  different  formula.  It 
was  quite  possible  that  the  two  form- 
ulas might  give  the  same,  or  nearly  the 
same,  mean  velocity.  Considering  that 
there  were  two  rival  theories  as  to  the 
form  of  the  velocity-curve,  and  that  they 


gave  two  totally  different  formulas,  be 
thought  great  caution  should  be  ob- 
served in  adopting  any  formula  depend- 
ing on  two  measured  velocities,  and  that 
it  was  safer  to  trust  to  a  formula  based 
on  three  velocities,  which  would  always 
give  the  area  of  the  velocity-curve  to  a 
close  degree  of  approximation  whatever 
the  form  of  the  curve  might  be. 

Fig.  5  would  render  the  subject 
clearer.  The  curve  shown  was  a  para- 
bola with  its  axis  horizontal  and  focuB  at 
F.  Whatever  the  true  form  of  the  ve- 
locity-curve might  be,  it  was  always 
curved  in  one  direction,  and  was  gener- 
ally much  flatter  than  the  curve  shown. 
Now  as  the  radius  of  curvature  of  a  para- 
bola varied  from  half  the  latus-rectum  to 
infinity,  and  as  the  latus-rectum  might 
have  any  value,  a  parabola  could  always 
be  found  which  should  pass  through 
three  points  of  the  velocity-curve^  and 
should  coincide  with  it  very  closely 
throughout.  The  area  of  this  parabola 
was  easily  calculated  from  three  known 
velocities,  and  it  could  only  differ  very 
slightly  from  the  area  of  the  true  veloc- 
ity-curve. In  Fig.  5  the  three  lines 
marked  V,,  Vm>  and  V*  represented  the 
three  measured  velocities,  Yg  being  ti^en 
at  the  small  distance  <^  below  the  sur- 
face, Ya  at  the  same  distance  above  the 
bed,  and  Ym  at  half  the  depth. 

The  area  between  the  velocity-station 
and  the  curve  was  then  given  by  the 
formula — 


+  V,  tf+V*  d 


(1) 


if  the  two  exceedingly  small  triangles  at 
a  and  c  were  neglected.  But  in  prac- 
tice it  was  seldom  necessary  to  take  into 
account  the  small  distance  6.  It  was 
generally  sufSciently  accurate  to  con- 
sider Y«  the  velocity  at  the  surface,  and 
Va  the  velocity  at  the  bottom.  The 
formula  for  the  area  thus  becomes — 


Area 


6  ( 


V.  +Vfc  +4V 


m}     ...    (2) 


The  difference  between  (1)  and  (2)  was 

piY,  +V»  -2V«). 

Now  as  6  was  a  small  qoantdty,  and  as 
the  velocity  at  mid-depth  neytx  differed 
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mach  from  the  arithmetic  mean  of  the 
velocities  at  the  surface  and  bottom,  the 
error  made  by  using  formula  (2)  in  place 
of  formula  (1)  was  always  very  small.* 

The  same  conclusion  would  follow 
from  an  inspection  of  Fig.  5,  in  which  the 
dotted  line  represented  the  curve  result- 
ing from  the  supposition  that  Y«  and 
Yh  were  the  surface  and  bottom  velocities. 
It  would  be  seen  at  once  that  the  area 
bounded  by  the  dotted  curve  was  too 
small  above  the  half  depth  and  too  large 
below  it,  and  that  on  the  whole  it  cotdd 
only  differ  from  the  area  in  question  very 
slightly.  In  general  the  velocity-curve 
was  much  flatter  than  the  carve  drawn, 
which  was  purposely  much  curved  for  the 


It  was  not  his  intention  to  discuss  all  the 
objections  that  were  raised  to  current- 
meters,  but  he  would  make  this  remark^ 
that  current-meters  were  indispensable 
and  floats  were  not.  Some  years  ago  he 
had  measured  the  discharge  of  the  Nile. 
He  had  to  do  that  at  low  Nile,  which 
took  place  about  the  21st  of  June.  All 
the  velocities  had  to  be  taken  in  three 
days,  because  the  river  remained  pretty 
well  constant  during  that  time  but  no 
longer.  Now,  even  at  low  Nile  the  best 
site  which  he  could  select  was  1,600  feet 
or  1,700  in  width,  with  a  mean  depth  of 
over  10  feet.  There  were  four  sections 
extending  to  ^  mile,  nearly  equi-distant 
from  each  other.     The  method  he  adopt- 
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sake  of  giving  distinctness  to  all  parts  of 
the  figure. 

So  far  as  he  had  spoken  only  of  the  use 
which  was  to  be  made  of  these  three 
velocities  and  the  parallel  sections,  but 
now  he  would  consider  how  these  veloci- 
ties were  to  be  obtained,  for  that  was  a 
most  important  thing.  The  author  put 
his  faith  entirely  in  floats,  not  having  a 
good  word  to  say  for  any  current  meter. 


*  In  a  velocity-curve  taken  on  the  Thames  the  fol- 
lowing numbers  were  found: 

V.  =100.4  feet  per  minute. 


V^=14».« 


«t 


Vj^  =136.9 
and  I  was  0  inohes. 


(t 


2..1 


.•.DIirerenceabove=-^X-(i(io.4H-  186,9  -2xil».e)=: 
1 .27  square  feet,  the  whole  area  being  M4  square  feet. 


ed  was  to  measure  the  discharge  through 
each  of  those  sections,  and  compare  them 
together  as  checks  upon  each  other. 
There  were  sixteen  principal  velocity- 
stations  in  each  section.  That  was  the 
smallest  number  with  which  he  could  op- 
erate on  such  a  large  scale.  That  meant 
two  hundred  velocities,  and  all  these  two 
hundred  velocities  had  to  be  taken  within 
three  days.  Egypt,  in  June,  was  not  a 
country  in  which  one  could  work  late  in 
the  day.  All  the  work  had  to  be  done 
before  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  after 
which  time  the  heat  of  the  sun  put  a  stop 
to  field  work.  He  would  ask  how  the 
work  could  have  been  done  by  floats? 
As  to  taking  velocities  at  depths  where  a 
number  of  observations  had  to  be  taken 
to  get  one  velocity,  it  would  have  been 
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simply  ont  of  the  questioii.     That  was 
an  instance  where  current-meters  were 
absolutely  essential  if  work  had  to  be 
done  in  a  given  time.     The  author  had 
stated  that  floats  were  cheap,  and  current- 
meters  expensive.    But  were  floats  cheap  ? 
If  they  were  used,  a  number  of  skilled 
observers  were  necessary,  and  such  ob- 
servers were  by  no  means  cheap.     The 
expense  incurred  in  this  way  would  soon 
pay  for  a  considerable  number  of  current- 
meters.      One  person  could  use  three 
current- meters  at  the  same  time  without 
the  slightest  difficulty.    He  could  put 
one  near  the  bottom  and  one  near  the 
surface,  and  a  third  in  the  middle,  and 
get  all  the  observations  at  the  same  time. 
A  great  saving  of  time  was  thereby  se- 
cured, and  the  velocities  were  taken  to- 
gether, which  was  also  an  important  point. 
He  was  speaking  now  of  using  the  cur- 
rent-meter by  means  of  suspension.     Any 
contrivance  for  fixing  the  current-meters 
in  position  was  a  cause  of  great  difficulty 
and  delay.     The  author  objected  to  cur- 
rent-meters in  suspension,  and  spoke  of 
the  uncertainty  of  orientation.     But  Pro- 
fessor Unwin  had  pointed  out  that  there 
was  not  much  in  that  objection  about 
orientation,  and  that  if  a  current-meter 
was  set  at  20^  from  the  direction  of  the 
current  the  error  in  its  registration  would 
not  exceed  6  per  cent,  of  Sie  velocity,  and 
if  allowed  to  swing  20^  on  each  side  of 
the  true  direction  the  error  would  not  be 
more  than  3  per  cent.     Mr.  Moore  had 
used     suspended     current-meters    very 
freely,  but  had  never  seen  one  swing  20° 
from  the  normal  on  each  side ;  10°  would 
be  an  ample  allowance  to  make.     But 
with  an  allowance  of  10°  there  was  little 
to  be  said  on  account  of  this  defect  in 
orientation,  because  the  error  would  not 
amount  to  more  than  f  per  cent.     The 
author  also  objected  to    current-meters 
being  suspended,  because  there  might  be 
an  error  in  position  as  regarded  depth; 
but  if  the  stream  was  a  slow  one,  the 
suspending  line  was  very  nearly  vertical, 
and  there  was  no  question  of  error  in 
the  position  of  the  meter.     If  the  stream 
was  rapid,  of  course  the  line,  even  when 
the  current-meter  was  loaded,  would  be 
drawn  back  a  little  from  the  vertical,  but 
in  that  case  there  was  a  compensation. 
The  variation  of  velocity  from  point  to 
point  vertically  was  very  small  compared 
with  the  velocity,  when  the  velocity  was 


considerable,  and  therefore  it  was  not  of 
so  much  importance  whether  the  meter 
was  a  little  above  or  below  the  level 
wher%  it  was  intended  to  be.  In  his  book 
the  author  showed  a  current-meter  fixed 
to  an  apparatus  attached  to  two  pontoons ; 
the  current-meter  was  deprived  of  its  tail, 
and  was  held  in  a  position  of  restraint 
parallel  to  what  the  author  supposed  to 
be  the  axis  of  the  stream ;  but  if  the  cur- 
rent-meter was  allowed  to  hang  freely,  it 
would  find  out  the  axis  of  the  stream  for 
itself,  much  better  than  could  be  done 
from  the  surface.  The  author  raised 
several  other  objections  to  current-meters, 
which  he  could  not  accept,  but  he  would 
not  discuss  them,  because  he  had  already 
taken  up  too  much  time.  In  his  opinion 
the  best  way  to  obtain  the  mean  velocity, 
and  from  it  the  area  of  a  vertical  velocity- 
cm*ve  was  to  use  a  current-meter  which 
admitted  of  being  lowered  from  the  sur- 
face to  the  bottom  with  tolerably  imif  onn 
velocity,  and  also  of  being  drawn  up  again 
with  uniform  velocity.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary that  the  velocity  going  down  should 
be  the  same  as  the  velocity  coming  up. 
The  whole  reading,  divided  by  the  time, 
gave  the  mean  velocity;  nothing  could 
be  simpler.  The  mean  velocity  was  got 
by  one  reading,  and  the  elaborate  contri- 
vance of  the  electrical  bell  and  apparatus 
was  got  rid  of.  He  did  not  like  those 
arrangements,  because  perhaps  just  at 
the  very  critical  moment  something  might 
go  wrong  with  the  insulation,  or  the 
battery  might  not  work,  and  so  the  cur- 
rent-meter would  be  rendered  useless,  or 
would  give  incorrect  results. 

Mr.  E.  A.  CowpEK  wished  to  make  one 
or  two  remarks  in  reference  to  the  ques- 
tion raised  in  the  paper  on  the  instability 
of  the  floating  gauges.  Balls  1^  inch  in 
diameter,  were  spoken  of,  weighing  but 
little  more  than  the  water  displaced. 
They  were  kept  from  sinking  by  a  thread 
and  small  float  at  the  top.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  have 
such  a  small  float.  He  would  prefer  to 
have  two  boards  1  foot  square  put  across 
each  other  for  the  lower  float,  or  at  all 
events  a  large  surface  on  which  the  water 
could  act.  But  the  point  to  which  he 
wished  to  draw  attention  was  this,  that  if 
the  water  on  the  surface  went  faster  than 
the  water  below,  it  drew  the  string  aside 
horizontally,  and  lifted  the  lower  gauging 
board  higher  than  it  ought  to  be,  as 
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pointed  out  in  the  paper.  If,  on  the 
oontrary,  there  were  three  threads  hang> 
ing  from  three  points  at  a  distance  apart 
on  the  top  float,  the  lower  float  would 
always  be  at  the  proper  depth  from  the 
level  of  the  water,  unless  the  current  was 
so  strong  as  to  slack  the  threads  alto- 
stether.  It  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  simple 
form  of  float,  ensuring  the  exact  depth  of 
the  lower  float  below  the  surface  of  the 
water.  He  wished  to  ask  what  price  was 
charged  for  the  water  for  irrigation  ?  He 
understood  that  the  experiments  were  all 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  what  quan- 
tity of  water  to  charge  for,  but  the  price 
was  not  stated,  nor  how  the  water  was 
measured  and  sold  to  the  natives. 

Sir  Fkedebick  Bbamwell  said  three 
points  had  been  touched  upon  by  the 
previous  speakers,  about  which  he  wished 
to  say  a  few  words.  One  was  as  to  the 
^ect  of  wind  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
— whether  it  was  merely  skin  deep,  or 
was  effective  in  moving  the  water  along. 
Recently  he  was  at  Niagara,  and  when 
crossing  below  the  Falls  in  the  ferryboat, 
he  asked  the  boatmen  whether  there  was 
much  variation  in  the  height  of  the  river. 
Their  answer  was  that  it  depended  not  so 
much  upon  the  season  as  on  the  direction 
of  the  wind.  He  crossed  on  several  oc- 
casions, and  one  day  the  boatman  pointed 
out  to  him  that  the  water  in  the  river 
below  the  Fulls  had  risen  12  inches,  en- 
tirely in  consequence  of  a  change  of  wind 
acting  on  the  water  above.  That  was 
good  evidence  that  the  direction  of  the 
wind  either  retarded  or  augmented  the 
flow  of  the  water.  He  therefore  thought 
it  must  be  regarded  as  effective  far 
below  the  surface.  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham 
objected  to  the  possibility  of  there 
being  a  greater  evaporation  than  was 
equsd  to  the  rainfall.  It  appeared  to 
hun,  however,  that  all  the  rivers  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  must  be  derived  from 
the  excess  of  evaporation  from  the  sea 
over  the  rainfall  on  the  sea.  The  last 
speaker  had  suggested  that  if  a  current- 
meter  had  not  got  its  tail,  and  was  not 
allowed  to  follow  the  direction  of  the 
stream  for  itself,  it  would  give  an  inac- 
curate result ;  but  was  that  so  1  Was  it 
not  desirable  that  the  current-meter 
should  be  fixed  in  aline  in  the  axis  of  the 
stream,  if  it  was  required  to  know,  not 
what  was  the  maximum  flow  of  water  in 
someone  direction  at  that  particular  point, 


but  what  was  the  flow  of  water  in  the 
direction  of  the  river  ?  It  was  quite  clear 
that  there  were  eddies  all  through  the 
river.  If  there  were  not,  the  flowing 
river  would  deposit  the  suspended  mat- 
ters, just  as  they  were  deposited  in  a 
quiescent  lake.  What  was  wanted,  there- 
fore, was  not  that  the  current-meter 
should  seek  out  for  itself  the  point  of 
strongest  cmTent,  and  should  sway  back- 
wards and  forwards  as  the  current  varied, 
but  that  the  meter,  always  pointing  in 
one  direction,  should  give  the  velocity  in 
that  direction  from  time  to  time,  because 
that  when  multiplied  into  the  cross  sec- 
tion would  give  the  true  velocity,  and  not 
the  velocity  that  would  be  attained  if  the 
meter  were  at  liberty  to  wander  into  the 
line  of  greatest  current  at  the  time  beiug. 

Mr.  J.  B.  BsDMAN  directed  attention  to 
the  well-known  treatise  by  the  late  Major 
Bennell  on  ocean  currents  traced  by  him 
to  the  winds.  Amongst  others  a  local 
one  at  the  back  of  the  Goodwin  was 
quoted,  which  increased  in  intensity  after 
a  continuance  of  S.  W.  gales.  The  recent 
abnormal  addition  to  the  tidal  column  of 
the  Thames,  an  increase  of  6  feet,  or  25 
per  cent,  as  regarded  altitude,  due  almost 
entirely  to  gales  of  wind,  must  necessarily 
have  been  accompanied  by  a  correspond- 
iug  increase  of  velocity. 

Mr.  Baldwin  Latham  said  that  the 
amount  of  evaporation  from  the  sea  was 
equal  to  the  amount  of  rain  falling  on  the 
sea  and  the  volume  of  water  carried  by 
streams  from  the  land  into  the  sea.  It 
was  obvious  that,  taking  equal  areas,  the 
depth  of  evaporation  from  the  sea  was 
less  than  the  depth  of  the  rainfall  on  the 
land,  as  the  quantity  of  water  carried  by 
rivers  aud  streams  into  the  sea  from  the 
land  was  less  than  the  rain  which  fell  on 
the  land.  The  excess  of  depth  of  rainfall 
on  the  land  arose  from  the  smaller  area 
of  land  compared  to  that  of  sea,  evapor- 
ation also  taking  place  from  the  land  as 
well  as  from  the  sea  which  vapor,  on 
condensation,  fell  again  on  the  land  in 
the  form  of  rain  or  dew. 

Major  Allen  Cunningham  observed,  in 
reply  to  criticisms  as  to  the  suitability  of 
the  Ganges  Canal  for  experiments  on  the 
flow  of  water,  in  consequence  of  its  being 
laid  out  in  reaches  closed  by  obstructed 
falls,  first,  that  irrigation  canals  in  hot 
climates  were  of  such  enormous  impor- 
tance, both  financially  and  in  the  interests 
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of  humanity,  where  the  very  existence  of 
immenBepopnlationB  sometimes  depended 
on  them  in  seasons  of  drought,  that  the 
conditions  of  the  flow  of  water  in  them, 
even  if  peculiar,  were  of  jnore  public  im- 
portance than  those  of  flow  of  water  in 
channels  wholly  natural.  But  the  condi- 
tion in  question,  of  obstruction  at  the 
tail  of  each  reach,  was  in  no  way  peculiar ; 
it  was  common  to  most  fresh-water  canals 
and  also  to  most  rivers  of  small  size  in 
highly  civilized  countries. 

A  more  important  objection  had  been 
raised  by  Professor  XJnwin  as  to  the  po- 
sition of  the  two  sites,  at  which  most  of 
the  experiments  were  made,  as  being 
within  the  influence  of  the  obstruction 
at  the  tail  of  the  reach.  The  reach  was 
9^  miles  long,  and  the  sites  in  question 
were  5it  and  42  miles  from  the  obstruc- 
tion ;  me  fall  of  the  bed  was  11.5,  6.1, 
and  4.9  feet  in  those  lengths,  whilst  the 
raised  crest  of  the  falls  at  the  tail  of  the 
reach  was  5.1  feet  high,  or  0.2  feet  above 
the  bed  of  the  lower  site ;  but  there  were 
also  means  of  raising  the  crest-level 
temporarily  about  4  feet  more,  or  over  4 
feet  above  the  bed  of  the  lower  site. 
This  might,  no  doubt,  be  an  objection  to 
the  position  of  both  sites ;  but  apart 
from  that  they  were  exceptionally  favor- 
able for  experiment,  from  their  situation 
in  a  straight  3  mile  length  of  channel 
with  regular  masonry  banks,  and  advan- 
tage which  could  not  have  been  secured 
elsewhere.  The  power  of  varying  the 
obstruction  at  the  lower  site  was  the 
source  of,  perhaps,  the  most  important 
feature  of  &e  experiments,  namely,  the 
great  range  of  conditions  and  of  conse- 
quent results ;  for  example,  surface-slope 
480  to  24  per  million  ;  velocity,  7.7  feet 
to  0.6  per  second,  &c.,  which  were  ob- 
tained at  a  single  site,  and  in  some  cases 
without  change  of  depth  at  the  site.  In 
no  other  large  experiments  had  this  great 
range  been  approached,  nor  could  it  be 
approached  probably  without  artificial 
regulation ;  whilst  without  a  wide  range 
it  was  not  likely  that  general  laws  of 
fluid  motion  would  not  be  discovered, 
nor  a  single  formula  be  properly  tested. 

It  was  suggested  that  surface.- slope 
should,  if  possible,  be  deduced  from  the 
surface-fall  in  the  same  length,  say  50 
feet,  as  the  run  through  which  the  floats 
were  timed.  The  "  slope-length  "  should 
certainly  be  the  shortest  practicable,  but 


it  would  be  impossible  to  measure  the 
fall  of  the  free  surface  in  a  50  feet  length 
in  any  ordinary  stream.  •  The  oscillations 
of  the  free  surface,  often  ^  inch,  and  the 
awkward  position  of  the  body  and  eye, 
necessarily  above  that  surface,  precluded 
determining  the  minute  quantity  in 
question,  say  ^  inch  in  50  feet,  with 
accuracy.  The  introduction,  as  pro- 
posed, of  a  baulk  of  timber  50  feet  long 
into  the  running  water  for  carrying 
micrometers  would  ruffle  the  surface. 
The  only  hopeful  way  of  doing  it  ap- 
peared to  be  to  lead  the  water  from  two 
flne  nozzles  50  feet  apart,  similar,  and 
similarly  placed  into  two  still- water  boxe& 
the.  difference  of  water-level  in  which 
could  be  accurately  read  with  a  differen- 
tial hook-gauge  or  differential  Pitot's 
tube ;  but  no  doubt  the  result  would  be 
affected  by  any  want  of  similarity  in  the 
nozzles  or  in  tiieir  position. 

'i'he  objection  to  floats,  that  though 
they  were  cheap,  their  use  was  expensive 
fi*om  the  frequent  repetition,  and  there- 
fore great  length  of  time  required  to  de- 
termine properly  an  "  average  velocity,'' 
was  undoubtedly  an  important  one.  If 
it  was  true  that  an  "  average  velodtj " 
could  be  determined,  as  apparently  sug- 
gested by  Professor  Unwin,  in  three 
minutes  with  a  current-meter,  then  the 
current-meter  should,  if  certain  improve- 
ments could  be  effected  in  it,  supersede 
the  use  of  floats  in  suitable  channels. 
The  drawbacks  to  the  current-meter 
were  discussed  at  length  in  Chapter 
XXTTI.  of  the  Boorkee  experiments.  The 
objection  that  floats,  even  when  deeply 
submerged,  were  seriously  affected  by 
wind,  was  contrary  to  most'  recorded 
experience.  The  instance  given  by  Mr. 
Vernon  Harcourt  of  a  large  sub-float 
with  4  feet  immersion  being  driven  by  a 
high  wind  against  tide  was  extraordi- 
nary; the  ascribing  this  effect  to  the 
wind  was  contrary  to  all  the  Boorkee  ex- 
perience. Out  of  many  hundred  cases  of 
upstream  wind,  not  a  single  instance  was 
noticed  of  even  a  surface-float  (much  less 
of  a  sunken  float)  being  driven  upstream 
by  the  wind ;  but  the  instance  in  ques- 
tion was  in  a  tidal  ^channel;  in  such  a 
channel  there  were  often  counter  sub- 
currents  at  certain  states  of  the  tide,  so 
that  this  instance  was  not  certain  evidence 
of  wind  effect. 

The    double-float    proposed   by    Mr. 
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Cowper  had  two  great  defects ;  the  large 
triaDgular  Burface-float  was  much  too 
large,  and  the  three-cord  connector  ex- 
posed much  more  resistance  to  the  cur- 
rent than  a  single  cord  of  the  same 
strengh  would ;  these  were  the  two  worst 
faults  in  a  double-floai 

The  statement  that  in  the  Mississippi 
experiments  the  double-float  was  so  badly 
designed  that  its  connector  exposed  one 
and  a  half  time  the  area  of  the  sub-float 
to  the  current  depended  probably  on  the 
description  given  in  the  original  Missis- 
sippi report,  in  which  the  connector  was 
said  to  haye  been  A^  inch  thick ;  this  has 
since  been  reported  to  be  a  misprint  for 
-^  inch,  which  reduced  the  ratio  to  8 :  10. 

Attention  had  been  drawn  by  Mr. 
Baldwin  Latham  to  some  properties  of 
transverse  velocity  curves  in  his  own  ex- 
periments, viz.  (1)  the  maximum  velocity 
being  over  the  deepest  channel ;  (2)  the 
existence  of  two  maxima  on  each  side  of 
a  central  shallow ;  (8)  a  depression  in  the 
curve  near  a  sbotdder  in  the  bed ;  all  these 
points  were  obvious  in  the  Roorkee  ex- 
periments. (Vol.  I.,  pp.  257-260,  and  PL 
XXXV.,  xxxvi.)  The  statement  of  the 
maximum  and  mean  velocity  past  a  verti- 
cal heins  at  definite  depths,  viz.  at  ^  and 
at  ^  of  me  full  depth  did  not  agree  with 
experiment ;  the  maximum  velocity  might 
lie  anywhere  between  the  svuface  and 
mid-depth,  and  the  mean  velocity  line 
varied  in  position  with  it,  but  the  curve 
was  so  flat  that  the  velocity  at  f  depth 
was,  except  near  the  banks,  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  mean.  The  great  variabil- 
ity of  the  coefficient   (C)  in  the  Chezy 

formula  (V  =  C  X  100  a/RS)  was  the 
very  point  towards  which  most  of  the 
Darcy  Bazin  and  Boorkee  experiments 
were  directed. 

The  accuracy  of  the  Darcy  Bazin  ex- 
periments on  which  so  much  stress  had 
been  laid  had  never  been  questioned. 
The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Newman  that  the 
failure  of  their  coefficients  when  applied 
to  the  Boorkee  results  was  due  to  the 
disparity  of  proportions  of  the  Darcy 
Bazin  canals  and  the  Ganges  canal  was 
very  likely  correct,  and  amounted  to  an 
admission  of  the  want  of  generality  of 
those  coefficients,  as  urged  in  the  paper. 

One  main  result  of  the  Boorkee  experi- 
ments was  that  approximation  to  mean 
velocity  was  more  likely  to  be  attained  by 
direct  velocity-measurement  than  by  sur- 
VoL.  XXVin.— No.  6—26. 


face-slope  measurement;  but  it  could 
not  be  fairly  said  that  scarcely  any 
hght  was  thrown  on  the  use  of  formulas 
involving  the  latter.  Much  special  ex- 
periment was  done  with  this  very 
aim,  and  with  the  definite  result  that 
Kutter's  formula  was  the  onlv  one 
(not  requiring  velocity-measurement)  of 
pretty  general  apphcabihty,  and  would 
under  favorable  conditions  give  results 
differing  by  not  more  than  7^  per  cent, 
from  actual  velocity-measurements.  This 
was  surely  a  definite  and  important  re- 
sult. 

The  process  used  by  Mr.  Moore  for 
discharge-computation  was  substantially 
that  used  in  the  Boorkee  experiments. 
The  velocity-formulas  given  by  him  were 
mostiy  those  of,  or  easily  dedudble  from 
that  work  (pp.  211-213,  voL  I).  The 
spacing  at  0.211  and  0.789  of  the  full 
depth,  Fig.  6.  approximately  at  -^  H  and 
^  H,  which  were  simple  fractions,  had 
great  advantages.  It  gave  the  best 
general  approximation  possible,  with  only 
two  ordinates  for  any  curve  whatever. 
The  two  velocities  could  be  measured  at 
one  operation,  which  saved  time,  with  a 
special  double- float.  When  the  two  veloc- 
ities were  separately  measured,  the  re- 
sult was  at  once  found  as  the  arithmetic 
mean,  which  saves  computation.  Next,  it 
was  hardly  fair  to  describe  the  taking  the 
vertical  curve  to  be  a  parabola  with  hori- 
zontal axis  as  a  mere  assumption.  The 
curve  was  most  likely  not  a  parabola,  but 
the  amount  of  evidence  that  it  did  ap- 
proximate very  nearly  to  a  parabola  with 
horizontal  axis,  sufficientiy  for  computing 
approximations,  was  now  very  great 
(chap,  xi.,  vol.  I).  The  parabola  was  by 
no  means  so  accommodating  a  curve  as 
represented.  Thus,  assuming  a  horizon- 
tal axis  (Fig.  6),  it  could  only  be  fitted  to 
three  points,  whilst  forty-five  of  the 
Boorkee  curves  had  more  than  three,  and 
ten  of  them  have  ten  measured  ordinates. 
This  amounted  to  a  severe  test.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  placing  the  axis  vertical 
was  certainly  wrong,  being  incompatible 
with  a  maximum  velocity-line  below  the 
surface,  ^  condition  the  evidence  of  which 
was  overwhelming. 

The  only  evidence  adduced  by  Mr. 
Latham  as  to  the  convexity  or  concavity 
of  a  river  when  rising  or  falling  was  very 
indirect ;  the  observed  facts  might  well 
be  due  to  other    causes;    for  instance. 
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the  Bet  of  driftwood  towards  the  banks 
might  be  due  to  wind  or  to  surface-cur- 
rents. 

As  to  evaporation,  dryness  of  the  air 
was  probably  the  most  important  excit- 
ing cause.  In  northern  India  the  dry- 
ness of  the  air  during  the  hot  winds  was 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Academie 
des  Sciences,  M.  Bertrand  reported  that 
he  had  been  present  with  M.  Du  Moncel 
at  experiments  which  appeared  to  abBO- 
lutely  confirm  the  correctness  of  the  law 
formulated  by  M.  Marcel  Deprez,  viz,: 
(1)  The  intensity  of  an  electric  current 
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excessive,  the  difference  between  dry  and 
wet  bulb  thermometers  being  often 
40°:  so  that  evaporation  must  then  be 
active.  The  smallness  of  the  evaporation 
from  the  canal  at  Boorkee  seemed  to  be 
due  to  the  coldness  of  the  water.  The 
use  of  oil  inside  an  evapometer  would  be 
hardly  safe,  as  a  little  oil  would  probably 
escape  and  form  a  surface  skin  over  the 
water,  and  so  reduce  the  evaporation. 


remaining  the  same,  whatever  be  the 
speed  of  the  motor,  the  static  effort  does 
not  change ;  and  (2)  in  a  machine  worked 
by  a  current,  the  speed  may  be  doubled, 
quadrupled,  or  decupled,  without  the 
intensity  of  the  current  varying.  M.  Pji 
Moncel  added  that  during  the  experi- 
ments the  resistance  of  the  circuit  had 
been  varied  without  changing  the  in- 
tensity of  the  current 
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Prom  "Nature." 


II. 


E.  We  now  Pboceed  to  a  Comparison  or 

Besults. 

The  }ocalities  at  which  definite  results 
have  been  obtained  may  thus  be  classi- 
fied: 

1.  Metallic  mines.  2.  Coal  mines. 
3.   Wells  and  wet  borings.    4.  Tunnels. 

1.  The  mines  at  Frzibram  in  Bohemia, 
-with  a  depth  or  1900  feet,  are  in  very 
quartzose  rock,  and  give  a  very  slow  rate 
of  increase,  viz.  1°  F.  in  185  feet.  As 
all  the  shafts  are  in  lofty  hills,  an  allow- 
ance of  1^  .  may  be  made  for  convexity, 
leaving  1^  F.  in  126  feet.  Quartz  is 
found  by  Prof.  Herschel  to  have  a  con- 
ductivity of  about  .0086. 

The  mines  at  Schemnitz  in  Hungary, 
with  a  depth  of  1368  feet,  give  an  average 
rate  of  I''  F.  in  74  feet,  the  rock  being  a 
green  hornblende- andesite  (in  German, 
&run8tein'  Trachyt)^  which  is  a  compact 
.fine-grained,  crystalline,  more  or  less 
vitreous  rock.  Prof.  Lebour  estimates 
its  conductivity  as  being  probably  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  Calton  Hill  trap-rock, 
which  Prof.  Herschel  found  to  be  about 
.0029. 

2.  The  principal  results  from  coal 
mines  are  as  follows : 

The  mines  of  the  Soci6t6  Cocqueril  at 
Seraing  (Belgium),  with  a  depth  of  1657 
feet,  give  an  average  rate  of  1°  F.  in  50 
feet  The  rock  is  coal  shale.  Prof. 
Herschel  found  for  shale  the  low  con- 
ductivity .0019. 

The  mines  of  Anzin,  in  the  north  of 
France,  with  a  depth  of  658  feet,  gave 
in  the  deepest  shaft  an  increase  of  1^  in 
47  feet. 

Bosebridge  CoUiery,  near  Wigan,  with 
a  depth  of  2445  feet,  gave  a  mean  rate  of 
1°  in  54  feet. 

The  four  following  are  in  the  East  Man- 
chester coalfield. 

Astley  Pit,  Dukinfield,  with  a  depth  of 
2700  feet,  gave  a  mean  rate  of  1""  in  72  ft. 

Ashton  Moss  Colliery,  with  a  depth  of 
2790  feet,  gave  1°  in  77  feet 

Bredbury  Colliery,  with  a  depth  of 
1020  feet,  gave  I''  in  78.5  feet 


Nook  Pit,  with  a  depth  of  1050  feet, 
gave  1°  in  79  feet. 

South  Hetton  Colliery,  Durham,  with  a 
depth  of  1929  feet,  including  a  bore  hole 
at  bottom,  gives  very  consistent  observa- 
tions at  various  depths,  and  an  average 
rate  of  I''  in  57.5  feet 

Boldon  Colliery,  between  Newcastle  and 
Sunderland,  with  a  depth  of  1514  feet, 
and  excellent  conditions  of  observa- 
tion, gives  an  average  rate  of  1^  in  49 
feet. 

Eingswood  Colliery,  near  Bristol,  with 
a  depth  of  1769  feet,  and  remarkable  con- 
sistency between  observations  at  various 
points,  gives  1^  in  68  feet. 

Prof.  Phillips'  observations  in  Monk- 
wearmouth  Colliery,  published  in  Phil. 
Mag.  for  December  1834,  showed  a  tem- 
perature of  71.2  in  a  hole  bored  in  the 
fioor  of  a  recently  exposed  part  at  the 
depth  oi  1584  feet  The  surface  of  the 
ground  is  87  feet  above  high  water,  and 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  air  is  as- 
sumed by  Prof.  Phillips  to  be  47.6.  If, 
as  usual,  we  add  1°  to  get  the  soil  tem- 
perature, instead  of  assuming,  as  Prof. 
Phillips  does,  that  the  temperature  100 
feet  deep  is  identical  with  the  air  tempera- 
ture at  the  surface,  we  obtain  a  rate  of 
increase  of  1°  in  70  feet. 

3.  The  following  are  the  most  trust- 
worthy results  from  wells  and  borings : — 

The  Sperenberg  bore,  near  Berlm,  in 
rock  salt,  with  a  depth  of  3492  English 
feet,  to  the  deepest  reliable  observation, 
gave  an  average  of  1^  in  51.5  feet.  This 
result  is  entitled  to  special  weight,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  great  depth,  but 
also  on  account  of  the  powerfiu  means 
employed  to  exclude  convection. 

Bock  salt,  according  to  Prof.  Herschel, 
has  the  very  high  conductivity  .0113. 

Three  artesian  wellsin  the  chalk  of  the 
Paris  Basin  gave  the  following  results : — 

Rate, 
Feet.      Feet. 

St.  Andre,  depth  of  observation.  880    1  in  56.4 

Grenelle 1812    lin  56.9 

Military  School 568    1  m  66.2 
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An  artesian  well  at  St.  PeterBburgh,  in 
the  Lower  Silurian  strata,  with  a  depth 
of  656  feet,  gaire  about  1°  in  44  feet. 

A  well  sunk  at  Yakoutsk,  in  Siberia,  to 
the  depth  of  540  feet,  disclosed  the  fact 
that  the  ground  was  permanently  frozen 
to  this  depth,  and  probably  to  the  depth 
of  700  feet.  The  rate  of  increase  of  tem- 
perature was  1°  in  52  feet. 

Of  the  English  wells  in  which  observa- 
tioDS  have  been  taken  the  most  important 
is  that  at  Kentish  Town,  in  which  Mr.  G. 
J.  Symons,  F.E.S.,  has  taken  observa- 
tions to  the  depth  of  1100  feet.  The 
temperatures  at  different  depths  form  a 
smooth  series,  and  have  been  confirmed 
by  observations  repeated  at  long  inter- 
vals. The  only  question  that  can  arise 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  results  is  the 
possibility  of  their  being  affected  by  con- 
vection. 

The  well  is  8  feet  in  diameter,  with 
brickwork  to  the  depth  of  540  feet,  and 
this  part  of  it  is  traversed  by  an  iron  tube 
8  inches  in  diameter,  which  is  continued 
to  the  depth  of  more  than  1300  feet  from 
the  surface.  The  tube  is  choked  with 
mud  to  the  depth  of  about  1080  feet,  so 
that  the  deepest  observations  were  taken 
under  20  feet  of  mud.  The  temperature 
at  1100  feet  was  69°.  9,  and  by  combining 
this  with  the  surface  temperature  of  49°. 9 
observed  at  the  [Botanic  Gardens,  Be- 
gent's  Park,  we  obtain  a  rate  of  1°  in  55 
feet.  These  data  would  give  at  250  feet 
feet  a  calculated  temperature  of  54.5, 
whereas  the  temperature  actually  ob- 
served at  this  depth  was  56.1,  or  1°  .6 
higher;  the  temperature  of  300  feet  and 
at  350  feet  being  also  56.1.  This  seems 
to  indicate  convection,  but  it  can  be  ac- 
counted for  by  convection  in  the  8foot 
well  which  surrounds  the  tube,  and  does 
not  imply  convection  currents  within  the 
tube.  Convection  currents  are  much 
more  easily  formed  in  water  columns  of 
large  diameter  than  in  small  ones,  and 
the  20  feet  of  mud  at  the  bottom  give 
some  security  against  convection  at  the 
deepest  point  of  observation.  It  is  im- 
portant to  remark  that  the  increase  from 
1050  to  1100  feet  is  rather  less  than  the 
average  instead  of  being  decidedly 
greater,  as  it  would  be  if  there  were  con- 
vection above,  but  not  in  the  mud.  The 
rate  of  1°  in  55  feet  may  therefore  be 
adopted  as  correct. 

The  strata  consist  of  tertiary  strata, 


chalk  (586  feet  thick),  upper  greensand, 
and  gault. 

The  Kentish  Town  temperature  at  the 
depth  of  400  feet  (58°)  is  confirmed  by 
observations  in  Mr.  Sich's  well  at  Chis- 
wick,  which  is  395  feet  deep,  and  has  a 
temperature  varying  from  58°  to  57°.  5. 
[  The  Bootle  well,  belonging  to  the 
Liverpool  Waterworks,  is  1302  feet  deep, 
I  and.  the  observations  were  taken  in  it 
during  the  sinking.  The  diameter  of  the 
bore  is  24  inches,  and  convection 
might  have  been  suspected  but  for  the  cir- 
cumstance that  there  was  a  gradual  up^ 
ward  flow  of  water  from  the  bottom, 
which  escaped  from  the  upper  part  cf  the 
well  by  percolation  to  an  underground 
reservoir  near  at  hand.  This  would  check 
the  tendency  to  downflow  of  colder  water 
from  the  top ;  and  as  the  observations  of 
temperature  were  always  made  at  the  bot- 
tom, they  would  thus  beprotected against 
convective  distiurbance. 

The  temperature  at  226  feet  was  52°,  at 
750  feet  66°,  at  1302  feet  59°,  giving  by 
comparison  of  the  first  and  last  of  these 
a  mean  rate  of  1°  in  154  feet.  The  cir- 
cumstance that  the  boring  ceased  for  six 
weeks  at  the  depth  of  1004  feet,  and  the 
temperature  fell  during  this  interval  from 
58°.  1  to  57°.0,  would  seem  to  indicate  an. 
elevation  of  1°  due  to  the  heat  generated 
by  the  boring  tool.  An  assumed  surface 
temperature  of  49°  (only  0°.9  lower  than 
I  that  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  in  London) 
:  would  give  by  comparison  with  57°  at 
1004  feet,  a  rate  of  1°  in  125^  feet,  and 
by  comparison  with  59°,  at  1302  feet,  a 
rate  of  1°  in  130  feet,  which  last  may  be 
adopted  as  the  best  determination.  The 
rock  consists  of  the  pebble  beds  of  the 
Bunter  or  low^  Trias,  and  the  boring 
was  executed  at  the  rate  of  nearly  100 
feet  per  month. 

The  boring  at  Swinderby,  near  Scarle 
(Lincoln),  in  search  of  coal,  was  carried 
to  a  depth  of  2000  feet,  with  a  diameter 
at  the  lower  part  of  only  3^  inches — a  cir- 
cimistance  favorable  to  accuracy,  both  as 
impeding  convection  and  as  promoting 
the  rapid  escape  of  the  heat  of  boring. 
The  temperature  at  the  bottom  was  7^, 
the  water  having  been  undisturbed  for  a 
month,  and  this  by  comparison  with  an 
assumed  surface  temperature  of  50°  gives 
a  rate  of  1°  in  69  feet. 

The  rocks  are  Lower  Lias,  New  Bed 
Marl,  (569  feet  thick),  New  Bed  Sand- 
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stone  (790  feet   thick),   Bed  Marl,  and 
earthy  Limestone. 

The  following  results  have  been  obtain- 
ed from  shallow  borings.  The  first  three 
were  made  imder  Sir  William  Thomson's 
direction,  with  a  thermometer  which 
could  be  read  by  estimation  to  hundredths 
of  a  degree : 

Blythswood  bore,  near  Glasgow,  with  a 
depth  of  347  feet,  gave  a  very  regular  in- 
crease of  1°  in  50  feet. 

Kirkland  Neuk  bore,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  above,  gave  consistent  ob- 
servations at  different  seasons  of  the  year 
from  180  feet  to  the  bottom  (354  feet), 
the  rate  being  1°  in  53  feet.  This  bore 
passed  through  coal  which  had  been 
"  very  much  burned  or  charred." 

^>outh  Balgray  bore,  near  Glasgow,  and 
north  of  the  Clyde,  with  an  available 
depth  of  525  feet,  gave  by  comparing  the 
temperature  at  the  ^  bottom  with  that  at 
60  feet  a  rate  of  1°  in  41  feet. 

Shale  extends  continuously  from  390  to 
450  feet  from  the  surface,  and  the  increase 
in  these  60  feet  of  shale  was  2°.  02,  which 
is  at  the  rate  of  1°  in  30  feet.  This  rapid 
increase  agrees  with  the  fact  that  shale 
has  very  low  conductivity,  averaging 
.001 9  in  Prof.  Herschel's  experiments. 

The  only  small  bore  remaining  to  be 
mentioned  is  that  at  Manegaon,  in  India, 
which  had  310  feet  available,  and  gave  by 
comparing  the  temperature  at  this  depth 
with  that  at  60  feet  a  rate  of  1°  in  68  feet. 
The  rocks  consist  of  tine  softish  sand- 
stones and  hard  silty  clays,  the  dip  being 
10^ 

4.  Tunnels, — ^The  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel, 
which  is  about  seven  miles  long,  is  at  a 
depth  of  exactly  a  mile  (5280  feet)  be- 
neath the  creast  of  MontFrejus  overhead. 
This  was  the  warmest  part  of  the  tunnel, 
and  had  a  temperature  of  85''.1  F.  The 
mean  air  temperature  at  the  crest  over- 
head was  calculated  by  the  engineer  of 
tunnel,  M.  Giordano*  by  interpolating  be- 
tween the  known  temperature  of  the  hill 
of  S  in  Theodule  and  that  of  the  city  of 
Turin,  the  former  being  430  meters 
higher,  and  the  latter  2650  meters  lower 
than  the  point  in  question,  It  is  thus 
calculated  -  2°.6  C.  or  27°.3  F.  If,  ac- 
cording  to  our  usual  rule,  we  assume  the 
ground  to  be  1°  warmer  than  the  air,  we 
have  28''.3  to  compare  with  85°.  1.  This 
gives  a  rate  of  V  in  93  feet ;  but,  inas- 
much as  the  convexity  of  the  surface  in- 


creases the  distance  between  the  isotheims, 
a  correction  will  be  necessary  before  we 
can  fairly  compare  this  result  with  rates 
under  level  ground.  As  a  rough  esti- 
mate we  may  take  f  of  93,  and  adopt  1^ 
in  79  feet,  as  the  corrected  result. 

"  The  rocks  on  which  the  observations 
have  been  made  are  absolutely  the  same, 
geologically  and  otherwise,  from  the  en- 
trance to  the  tunnel  on  the  Italian  side 
for  a  distance  of  nearly  10,000  yards. 
They  are  not  faulted  to  any  extent,  though 
highly  inclined,  contorted,  and  subjected 
to  slight  slips  and  slides.  They  consist, 
to  a  very  large  extent  indeed,  of  silicates, 
chiefly  of  alumina,  and  the  small  quantity 
of  lime  they  contain  is  a  crystalline  /car- 
bonate." 

The  St.  Gothard  Tunnel,  which  has  a 
length  of  about  nine  miles,  has  been  sub- 
jected to  much  more  minute  observation, 
a  skilled  geologist.  Dr.  Stapff  having, 
under  Government  direction,  devoted  his 
whole  time  to  investigating  its  geology 
and  physics.  He  not  only  observed  iJie 
temperature  of  the  rock  in  the  tunnel  at 
very  numerous  points,  but  also  deter- 
mined, by  observations  of  springs,  the 
mean  temperatures  of  the  surface  of  the 
mountain  at  various  points,  and  compared 
these  with  an  empirical  formula  for  air 
temperature  deduced  from  the  known 
mean  temperatures  of  the  air  at  GR)sch- 
enen,  Andermatt,  Airolo,  and  the  Hos- 
pice of  St.  Bernard.  He  infers  from  his 
comparisons  a  considerable  excess  of  soil 
above  air  temperature,  increasing  from  2"^ 
C.  at  the  ends  of  the  tunnel  to  6°  C.  at 
the  crest  of  the  mountain  over  the  center 
of  the  tunnel.  The  highest  temperature 
of  the  rocks  in  the  tunnel  was  at  this 
central  part,  and  was  above  30°.6  C.  or 
87°  F.  The  soil  temperature  at  the  crest 
above  it  was  about — 0°.6  C,  or  31°  F., 
giving  a  difference  of  56°  F.  The  height 
of  the  crest  above  sea  level  was  about 
2850  m.,  and  that  of  the  tunnel  at  this 
part  1150  m.,  giving  a  difference  of  1700 
m.  or  5578  feet.  1  he  rate  of  increase 
here  is,  therefore,  about  1°  F.  in  100  feet ; 
and  if  we  apply  the  same  correction  for 
convexity  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mont 
Cenis  Tunnel,  this  will  be  reduced  to 
about  1°  F.  in  87  feet,  as  the  equivalent 
rate  under  a  level  surface.  From  com- 
bining his  observation  in  all  parts  of  the 
tunnel  through  the  medium  of  empirical 
formulas.  Dr.  Stapff  deduces  an  average 
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rate  of  V  P.  for  every  88  feet  measured 
from  the  surface  diredily  overhead.  "Where 
the  surface  is  a  steep  ridge,  the  increase 
was  less  rapid  than  this  average ;  where 
the  surface  was  a  valley  or  plain,  the  in- 
crease was  more  rapi<t  As  this  average 
merely  applies  to  the  actual  temperatures 
the  application  of  a  correction  for  the 
general  convexity  of  the  siu^ace  would 
give  a  more  rapid  rate.  If  we  bring  the 
isotherms  nearer  by  one  part  in  15,  which 
seems  a  fair  assumption,  we  shall  obtain  a 
rate  of  1°  F.  in  82  feet. 

Cbllecting  together  all  the  results  which 
appear  reUable,  and  arranging  them 
mainly  in  the  order  of  their  rates  of  in- 
crease, but  also  with  some  reference  to 
locality,  we  have  the  following  list : 


Feet 
Depth  for 
feet.    l^F. 


r 


East        I 
>■  Manchester  } 
coalfield 


Beetle  vraterworks  (Liverpool) 

Przibram  mines  (Bohemia) 

St.  Gothard  tunnel 

Mont  Cents  tunnel 

Talargdch  lead  mine  (Flint) 

Nook  Pit  Colliery' 

Bredbury 

Ashton  Moss  " 

Denton 

AstleyPit,  Dukin- 

fleld I  ^ 

Schemnitz  mines  (Hungary) 

Scarle  boring  (Lincoln) 

Manegaon  boring  (India) 

Pontypridd  colliery  (S.  Wales) 

Kingswood  IKlliery  (Bristol) 

Radstock         "        (Bath). 

Paris  artesian  well,  Grenelle 

St.  Andre 

Military  S<h'l. 
London        "  Kentish  Town 

Rosebridge  colliery  (Wigan) 

Takomsk,  frozen  ground  (Siberia) 
Sperenberar,  boring  in  Fait  (Berlin) 

Seraing  collieries  (Belgium) 

Monkwearm'ih  collieries  <  Durham) 

South  Helton 

Boldon 

Whitehaven  *'  Cumberrd. 

Kirkland  Neuk  bore  (Glasgow). . . 

Blvthswood 

South  Bal^rray 

Anzin  collieries  (North  of  France;. 

St  Petersburg,  well  (Russia* 

Carriekfergus,  shaft  of  salt  mine 

(Ireland) 

Carriekfergus,  shaft  of  sail  mine 

(Ireland) 

Slilt     mine,     Weardale    (IQorth- 

umberlnnd) 


(I 


•  ( 


<< 


1 1 


%i 


(( 


tt 


1892 
1900 
5678 
5280 
1041 
1050 
1020 
2790 
1817 

2700 

1868 

2000 

810 

855 

1769 

620 

1812 

880 

568 

IICO 

2445 

540 

3492 

1657 

1584 

1929 

1514 

1250 

854 

847 

525 

658 

056 

770 

570 

660 


180 
126 

82 

79 

80 

79 

78* 

77 

77 


72 

74 

69 

68 

76 

68 

02 

57 

56 

56 

55 

54 

52 

51i 

50 

70 

574 

49 

45 

53 

50 

41 

47 

44 

48 

40 

84 


The  depth  stated  is  in  each  case  that 
of  the  deepest  observation  that  has  been 
utilized. 


F.  In  DsDuciNa  a  Mean  fbou  thesb 
VERT  Yabious  Eesults,  It  is  better  to 
operate  not  upon  the  number  of  feet  per 
degree,  but  upon  its  reciprocal — the  in- 
crease of  temperature  per  foot.  Assi^- 
ing  to  the  results  in  the  foregoing  list 
weights  proportional  to  the  depths,  the 
mean  increase  of  temperature  per  foot  is 
found  to  be  .01568,  or  about  ^  ofa 
degree  per  foot — that  is.  1**  F.  in  64  feet. 

Tt  would  be  more  just  to  assign  greater 
weight  to  those  single  results  which  rep- 
resent a  large  district    or  an  extensive 
group  of  mines,  especially  where  the  data 
are  known  to  be  very  accurate.  Doubling 
the  weights  above  assigned  to  Przibram, 
St.   Gothard,    Mont  Cenis,    Schemnitz, 
Kentish  Town,  Rosebridge,  and  Seraing, 
and      quadrupling      that     assigned     to 
I  Sperenberg,    no  material    difference    is 
'  made  in  the  result.  The  mean  still  comes 
i  out  1°   F.   in  64  feet,   or  more  exactly 
.01565  of  a  degree  per  foot. 

This  is  a  slower  rate  than  has  been 
generally  assumed,  but  it  has  been  fairly 
deduced  from  the  evidence  contained  in 
the  Committee's  Reports;  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  throw  doubt  on  the  results 
in  the  upper  portion  of  the  above  list 
more  than  on  those  in  its  lower  portion. 
Any  error  that  can  reasonably  be  attribu- 
;  ted  to  the  data  used  in  the  calculations 
'  for  the  St  Gothard  Tunnel  and  for  the 
numerous  deep  mines  of  the  East  Man- 
chester coalfield,  will  have  only  a  trifling 
effect  on  the  rates  of  increase  assigned 
to  these  localities. 

To  obtain  an  approximation  to  the  rate 
at  which  heat  escapes  annually  from  the 
earth,  we  will  first  reduce  the  above  rate 
of  increase  .01666  to  Centigrade  degrees 
per  centimeter  of  depth.  For  this  pur- 
pose we  must  multiply  by  .0182,  giving 
.000285. 

To  calculate  the  rate  of  escape  of  heat, 
this  must  be  multiplied  by  the  conduc- 
tivity. 

'Ihe  most  certain  determinations  yet 
made  of  the  conductivity  of  a  portion  of 
the  earth's  substance  are  those  deduced 
by  8ir  William  Thomson  by  an  indirect 
method,  involving  observations  of  under- 
ground thermometers  at  three  stations  at 
Edinburgh,  combined  with  laboratory 
measurement  at  the  specific  heats  and 
densities  of  the  rocks  in  which  the  ther- 
mometers were  planted.  The  specific 
heats  were  determined  by  Regnault,    and 
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the  densities  by  Forbes.  Specific  heats 
and  densities  can  be  determined  with 
great  accuracy  in  the  laboratory,  but  the 
direct  determination  of  conductivity  in 
the  laboratory  is  exceedingly  difficult,  it 
being  almost  impossible  to  avoid  sources 
of  error  which  make  the  conductivity  ap- 
pear less  than  it  really  is. 

Prof.  Herschel,  in  conjunction  with  a 
Ck>mmittee  of  the  British  Association,  has 
made  a  very  extensive  and  valuable  series 
of  direct  measurements  of  the  conductivi- 
ties of  a  great  variety  of  rocks,  and  has 
given  additional  certainty  to  his  results 
by  selecting  as  two  of  the  subjects  of  his 
experiments  the  Calton  Hill  Trap  and 
Graigleith  sandstone,  to  which  Sir  Wil- 
liam Thomson^s  determinations  apply. 


From  combining  Prof.  Herschers  de- 
terminations with  those  of  Sir  William 
Thomson,  .0058  is  adopted  as  the  mean 
conductivity  of  the  outer  crust  of  the 
earth,  which,  being  multiplied  by  the 
mean  rate  of  increase,  .000285,  gif  es 

16330  X  10-10 

as  the  flow  of  heat  in  a  second  across  a 
square  centimeter.  Multiplying  by  the 
number  of  seconds  in  a  year,  which  is 
approximately  31^  millions,  we  have 

1683  X  315  X  10.4  =  41.4. 

This,  then,  is  our  estimate  of  the  aver- 

'  age  number  of  gramme  degrees  of  heat 

'  that  escape  annually  through  each  square 

I  centimeter  of  a  horizontal  section  of  the 

earth*s  substance. 


AMERICAN  PRACTICE  IN  WARMING  BUILDINGS 

BY  STEAM. 

By  the  Late  ROBERT  BRIGQS,  M.  Ixut.  C.  E. 
From  ProceedinffB  of  the  Institution  of  Ciyll  Engineers. 


I. 


The  application  of  steam  to  the  warm- 
ing of  buildings  in  the  United  States 
originated  with  the  late  Mr.  Joseph 
Naeon,  of  Boston  and  New  York,  who 
died  six  or  seven  years  ago.  He  was  not 
only  the  first  to  make  the  attempt,  but 
was  also  the  originator,  improver,  and 
adapter  of  much  that  is  essential,  and 
now  implicitly  followed,  in  the  general 
arrangement  and  details  of  the  apparatus 
employed.  He  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
having  been  for  a  short  time  a  pupil  of 
Jacob  Perkins  in  London,  about  1840 ; 
and  his  earliest  endeavor  in  America  was 
to  adapt  the  Perkins  system  of  hot  water 
inside  small  tubes  for  meeting  the  sever- 
ity of  the  climate  of  America.  The  large 
extent  of  warming  surface  and  the  great 
strength  presented  by  steam  apparatus 
constructed  of  small  and  comparatively 
inexpensive  wrought  iron  tubes,  and  the 
facility  thereby  afforded  for  transmitting 
heat  in  any  direction  from  a  central 
source,  are  merits  which  led  to  so  rapid 
a  development  of  this  system  of  warming, 
that  by  1860,  or  in  less  than  twenty 
years,  there  were  already  many  hundred 
establishments   throughout  America  for 


the  manufacture  of  the  apparatus.    With 
the  maturing  of  the  system  are  associated 
the  names  of  Mr.   J.   J.  Walworth,  of 
Boston,  brotber-in-law  and    partner  of 
Mr.   Nason ;  Mr.   Gregg,  of  JNew  York ; 
Mr.  J.  O.  Morse,  of  New  York,  by  whom, 
amongst  other  improvements,  was  intro- 
duced the  method  of  closed  circulation 
for  working  with  steam   below  atmos- 
pheric pressure;    Professor    Mapes,   of 
New  York,  who  supplied  a  reliable  steam 
trap;  Mr.  Miles  Greenwood,   of  Cincin- 
nati,   to   whom  the  author   believes  the 
arrangement  is  due  of  a  coil  or  nest  of 
;  tubes   connected   by   return-bends ;  and 
1  Mr.  Thomas  T.  Tasker,  of   Philadelphia, 
1  who  introduced  tbo  first  closed  appara- 
1  tus.     For  himself,  the  author  may  claim 
'  to  have  established  certain  characteristic 
'  shapes  and  dimensions  now  universally 
adopted  for  the  "  globe ''  stop- valves  and 
I  for   the    fittings   or   couplings    of    the 
i  tubes. 

I      Wrought  Iron     Welded    Tubes. — In 
I  the  construction   of    the  apparatus  for 
warming  by  steam,  the  prevailing  prac- 
tice in  America  is   to   employ  wrought 
iron   welded  tubes,    not    only    for  the 
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mains,  but  also  to  a  large  extent  for  the 
radiating  surfaces  that  diffuse  the  heat. 
The  separate  lengths  of  tubes  are  con- 
nected by  wrought  iron  coupHngs,  when 
in  the  same  straight  line ;  and  when  not 
so,  by  cast  iron  elbows,  tees,  branch- 
pieces,  and  return-bends.  The  so  called 
coils  or  radiators  usually  employed  for 
diffusing  the  heat  are  compact  nests  of 
tubes,  sometimes  arranged  vertically  by 
hayiag  their  bottom  ends  screwed  into  a 
cast-iron  box,  and  at  other  times  placed 
horizontially  and  connected  together  by 
branch-tees  and  return-bends. 

In  the  use  of  these  tubes,  the  essential 
feature  of  practical  importance  is  the  em- 
ployment of  tapering  screw-threads,  ex- 
ternally upon, the  tube-ends  and  inter- 
nally within  the  sockets  of  the  couplings 
or  fittings,  as  the  means  of  securing 
durable  steam-tight  joints  which  can  be 
readily  made  or  unmade.  The  system  of 
taper  screw-threads  for  the  tube  connec- 
tions is  believed  by  the  author  to  have 
been  originated  by  Mr.  Nason,  with 
whom  he  became  associated  in  1846 ;  at 
that  time  the  threads  were  cut  in  a 
lathe. 

Where  any  two  metallic  surfaces  are  to 
form  a  steam-tight  joint,  they  must  be 
brought  together  into  complete  contact, 
either  with  each  other  or  with  some 
elastic  or  yielding  packing  interposed 
between  them;  and  the  force  compres 
sing  them  together  must  be  saffici^nt 
both  to  obliterate  any  inequalities  in  the 
surfaces  .themselves,  and  also  to  with- 
stand any  internal  pressure  tending  to 
part  them.  In  the  case  of  the  machine- 
finished  surfaces  of  the  external  and  in- 
ternal taper  sciew- threads  forming  the 
tube  joints,  the  required  contact  is  no 
doubt  mainly  effected  by  the  yielding  of 
the  metal  of  the  tube  under  compression 
and  of  the  socket  under  tension ;  while 
the  thread  itself  serves  to  maintain  the 
joint  against  the  internal  disruptive 
steam-pressure. 

A  screw-thread,  either  external  or  in- 
ternal, cut  or  tapped  by  means  of  the 
usual  workshop  appliances,  is  far  from 
possessing  absolute  accuracy  in  radius, 
either  for  the  top  of  the  thread  or  for  the 
bottom  of  the  groove ;  and  presents  also 
the  defect  known  as  "  drunkenness,''  or 
want  of  uniformity  in  its  inclination  or 
pitch.  In  making  a  steam-tight  joint, 
these  imperfections  have  to  be  overcome 


by  the  appKcation  of  force.  The  thread 
has  also  defects  in  angular  form,  arising 
from  imperfections  in  the  dies  or  taps, 
and  from  the  metal  having  been  torn  in- 
stead of  being  cut  dean  in  the  formation 
of  the  thread.  These  defects  are  reme- 
died by  the  use  of  a  paste,  made  of  white 
lead  ground  in  linseed  oil  and  mixed 
with  about  an  equal  quantity  of  dry  red- 
lead.  This  material  acts  both  as  lubri- 
cant and  as  packing  in  making  the  joint ; 
it  fills  all  interatices  in  screwing  the 
joint  up,  and  sets  hard  on  the  first  appli- 
cation of  steam  heat,  or  within  a  idiort 
time  if  left  cold. 

The  leverage  of  the  pipe-tongs  or 
wrench,  employed  to  screw  the  tube  up, 
is  largely  multiplied  by  the  action  of  the 
screw  itself  in  converting  the  force  into 
the  longitudinal  direction ;  and  the  tube 
end  being  moreover  shaped  as  a  conical 
plug  of  slight  taper,  the  longitudinal 
force  results  in  a  greatly  intensified  press- 
ure of  contact  between  the  threads  of 
the  tube  and  its  socket.  For  example: — 
the  ordinary  pitch  is  11^  threads  per  inch 
for  a  tube  of  1  inch  nominal  diameter  in- 
side or  1.31  inch  actual  diameter  outside, 
and  the  taper  of  both  the  tube  end  and 
the  inside  of  the  socket  is  1  in  32  to  their 
axis.  After  the  tube  has  been  entered 
into  the  socket  as  far. as  it  can  reaidily  be 
screwed  up  by  hand,  one  quarter  turn 
more  with  the  pipe-tongs  is  generally 
sufficient  to  make  the  joint  steam-tight. 
In  this  quarter  turn  of  the  tube  the  dif- 
ference of  diameter  is  in  the  ratio  of  1 : 
11^  X  16  X  4,  and  is  therefore  equal  to 
l-736th  of  an  inch.  Meanwhile  the  hand, 
acting  on  the  tongs  at  a  radius  of  usually 
about  16  inches,  will  move  through  an 
arc  of  25  inches,  giving  thus  an  effective 
leverage  of  say  18,000  times.  The  burst- 
ing pressure  thereby  produced  within  the 
socket,  or  the  compression  upon  the  tube 
end,  is  concentrated  on  about  ^  inch 
length  of  the  socket  or  tube,  and  the  mean 
diameter  is  there  about  1^  inch;  whence 
the  pressure  per  square  inch  tending  to 
burst  the  socket  is  roughly  about  11,000 
times  the  manual  force  exerted  on  the 
tongs,  if  the  frictional  resistance  to  turn- 
ing be  neglected. 

In  practice  it  is  really  by  the  frictional 
resistance  to  turning  that  the  limit  of 
bursting  strain  actually  thrown  upon  the 
cast-iron  socket  in  screwing  up  is  deter- 
mined.    For  supposing  the  limit  be  taken 
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to  be  a  radial  pressure  of  say  5,000  lbs. 
per  square  inch,  it  is  seen  from  tLe  fore- 
going that,  after  oyer^oming  the  f rictional 
resistance  to  turning,  an  insignificant  ^Ib. 
would  be  all  the  extra  force  required  on 
the  pipe-tongs  for  throwing  this  great 
bursting  strain  upon  the  socket.    Allow 
now  15  per  cent,   as    the  coefficient  of 
friction — a  value  not  unreasonable  when 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  points  of  metal 
are  brought  into  contact,   and  that  the 
great  pressure  between   them   destroys 
the  continuity  of  the  imperfect  lubricant. 
Then  neglecting  the  screw-thread,   and 
regarding  the  tube  end  and  the  casting 
as  a  plain  conical  plug  and  corresponding 
socket,  the  resistance  to  turning,  offered 
by  the  ^inch  length  of  tube-end  of  1^ 
inch  mean  diameter,  is  5,000  x  0.15  X 
3.1416  ><  IJ  X  i  =  1,400  lbs.  acting  at  a 
radius  of  ^  inch,  which  is  equivalent  to 
about  55  lbs.  exerted  on  the  handle  of  the 
tongs    of  16  inches    radius.    A  skilled 
workman  judiciously  keeps  well   within 
this  limit  in  the  force  which  he  exerts ; 
and  the  cast-iron  fittings  being  made  ac- ' 
cording   to    the   proportions    hereafter  j 
given,  the  thickness  of  metal  left  oatside  { 
the  thread   after  tapping  them  is  amply  ! 
sufficient  to  stand  the  tensile  strain  so ' 
exerted,  which  rises  probably  to  10.000 ' 
or  J  2,000  lbs.,  say  5  tons  per  square  inch 
of  section  of  metal.     In  practice,  more- 1 
over,  it  is  found  that  a  joint  can  safely  j 
be  screwed  up  with  the  tongs  through , 
even  one  whole  turn,   instead  of  only  a  \ 
quarter  turn ;  the  wrought-iron  tube-end  | 
yields  permanently  under  the  compres- ' 
sion,  while  the  limit  of  elasticity  of  the ! 
cast-iron    socket    is  not    exceeded,  and 
hence,  neither  metal  has  its  strength  im- 
paired.  Complete  facility  is  thus  afiforded  > 
for  leading  off  bends  or  branches  in  any ' 
desired  angular  position. 

The  taper  employed    for  the  conical 
tube-ends  is  uniform  with  all    makers  of 
tubes  or  fittings — namely  an  inclination 
of  1  in  32  to  the  axis.     Custom  has  es- 1 
tablished   also    a   particular    length    of 
screwed  end  for  each  different  diameter 
of  tube.     Tubes  of  the  several  diameters 
are  kept  in  stock  by  manufacturers  and  i 
merchants,  and  form  the  basis  of  a  regu- 1 
lar  trade  in  the  apparatus  for  warming  by  i 
steam.     A  knowledge  of  all  these  particu- 1 
lars  is,  therefore,  essential  for  designing  ; 
apparatus  for  the  purpose.     The  ruling  i 
cumension  in  wrought-iron  tube  work  is  1 


the  external  diameter  of  certain  nominal 
sizes,  which  are  designated  roughly  ac- 
cording to  their  internal  diameter.  These 
nominal  sizes  were  mainly  established  in 
the  English  tube  trade  between  1820  and 
1840,  and  certain  pitches  of  screw-thread 
were  then  adopted  for  them,  the  coarse- 
ness of  the  pitch  varying  roughly  with 
the  diameter,  but  in  an  arbitrary  way 
utterly  devoid  of  regularity.  The  length 
of  the  screwed  portion  on  the  tube  end 
varies  with  the  external  diameter  of  the 
tube  according  to  an  arbitrary  rule  of 
thumb ;  whence  results,  for  each  size  of 
tube,  a  certain  minimum  thickness  of 
metal  at  the  outer  extremity  of  the  taper- 
ing screwed  tube-end.  It  is  the  deter- 
mination of  this  minimimi  thickness  of 
metal  for  the  tapering  screwed  end  of  a 
wrought-iron  tube  which  constitutes  the 
question  of  mechanical  interest. 

The  thread  employed  has  an  angle  of 
60"";  it  is  slightly  rounded  off  both  at  the 
top  and  at  the  bottom,  so  that  the  height 
or  depth  of  the  thread,  instead  of  being 
exactly  equal  to  the  pitch,  is  only  four- 
fifths  of  the  pitch,  or  equal  to  0.8  X-  if  n 

be  the  number  of  threads  per  inch.  For 
the  length  of  tube  end  throughout  which 
the  screw-thread  continues  perfect,  the 
empirical  formula  used  is  (0.8  D  4-  4.8) 

X  -  9  where  J)  is    the    actual    external 
n 

diameter  of  the  tube  throughout  its  par- 
allel length,  and  is  expressed  in  inches. 
Further  back,  beyond  the  perfect  threads, 
come  two  having  the  same  taper  at  the 
bottom,  but  imperfect  at  the  top.  The 
remaining  imperfect  portion  of  the  screw- 
thread,  furthest  back  from  the  extremity 
of  the  tube,  is  not  essential  in  any  way  to 
this  system  of  joint;  and  its  imperfection 
is  simply  incidental  to  the  process  of  cut- 
ting the  thread  at  a  single  operation. 
From  the  foregoing  it  follows  that,  at 
the  very  extremity  of  the  tube,  the  di- 
ameter at  the  bottom  of  the  thread=D— 

(^><(2:?P±^:?)+!><i^\=b-(0.05D  + 

A  32;i  n     /  ^ 

1.9)  X-     The  thickness  of  iron  below 
n 

the  bottom  of  the  thread,   at  the  tube 

extremitv,  is    empirically  taken    to    be 

=  0.0176  D  'k-  0.025.     Hence  the  actual 

internal  diameter  d  of  any  tube  is  found 

to  be,  in  inches. 
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<i=D-(0.05D  +  1.9)X  --  2  X  (0.0175  D 

n 

+  0.025),  or  d=0M5  D-0.06— -— 

n      n 

-0.06. 

For  the  various  sfzen  of  tubes,  ranging 
from  -^  inch  to  10  inches  nominal  internal 
diameter,  with  their  corresponding  num- 
bers of  screw-threads  per  inch,  the  actual 
internal  diameter  d  is  expressed  by  the 
following  Table  I.  in  terms  of  the  actual 
external  diameter  2>. 

Table  I. — Diameters   of   Wrought-Ibon 
Welded  Tubes  fob  Wabmino  by  Steam. 


Actual  internal  dia- 
meter d  in  terms  of 
actual  external 
diameter  D. 


Nominal  in- 

No. of 

ternal  dia- 

screw 

meter  of 

threads 

lube. 

per  inch. 

Inches. 

No. 

i 

27 

iand  f 

18 

iand  i 

14 

l,li,U&2 

Hi 

2i  to  10 

8 

Inches. 
<i=0. 9681  D-0. 1204 
d=0. 9622  D-0. 1566 
<i-0  96l4D-0.1t<67 
d=0. 9607  D-0. 2152 
d=0. 9587  D-0. 2875 


The  figures  derived  from  this  state- 
ment which  are  of  importance  for  prac- 
tical use  are  presented  in  detail  in  the 
accompanying  Table  IT.  in  a  conyenient 
order  for  reference. 

The  number  of  screw-threads  per  inch 
for  the  several  sizes  of  tubes  is  here  ac- 
cepted from  customary  usage.  It  is  the 
workman's  approximation  to  the  pitch 
practically  desirable,  and  much  reluctance 
must  coDsequently  be  felt  in  calling  it  in 
question.  Still  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter to  investigate  the  general  case  upon 
the  basis  of  a  pitch  ranging  in  closer  ac- 
cordance with  the  range  of  tube  diame- 
ter. Thus  the  nominal  ^inch  tubes 
might  have  had  16  threads  per  inch; 
f  inch,  14  threads;  1  and  1^  inch,  12 
threads ;  IJ  and  2  inches,  11  threads;  2J 
to  3i  inches,  10  threads ;  4  to  6  inches,  b 
threads ;  7  to  9  inches,  7  threads ;  and  10 
inches,  not  more  than  6  threads  per  inch. 
The  existing  numbers  of  threads,  how- 
ever, as  given  in  Tables  L  and  II.,  are 
now  too  well  established  to  be  disturbed : 
at  all  events  they  must  be  taken  in  any 
statement  of  present  practice. 

The  smaller  sizes  of  tubes,  up  to  and 
including  1^  inch  nominal  inside  diame- 
ter, are  butt-welded,  and  are  proved  by 


hydraulic  pressure  to  300  lbs.  per  square 
inch.  I1ie  larger  sizes,  conunencing  with. 
1^  inch,  are  lap  welded,  and  are  proved 
to  500  lbs.  per  square  inch  by  hytbrauhc 
pressure.  The  question  of  butt-welding^ 
or  lap-welding  is  simply  one  of  economy 
in  manufacture :  it  is  not  easy  to  make 
lap-welded  tubes  of  less  than  1^  inch  in- 
side diameter,  while  it  is  cheaper  to  make 
lap  welded  than  butt-welded  tubes  of 
that  size  and  upwards.  The  proving* 
pressures  here  given  are  far  below  the 
ultimate  strength  of  sound  welded  tubes ; 
and  when  required  the  test  is  increased 
to  double  or  treble  these  pressures. 

Cintplings. — The  internal  threads  in 
the  sockets  or  fittings,  by  which  the 
tubes  are  connected  together,  require  the 
same  accuracy  of  workmanship  as  the 
external  threads  on  the  tube  ends.  In 
practice  it  is  found  that  the  straight 
couplings  or  sockets,  connecting  tubes  ia 
the  same  straight  line,  maybe  made  of 
wrought  iron,  and  may  be  tapped  parallel 
instead  of  taper ;  they  are  sized  to  screw 
freely  upon  the  small  extremity  of  the 
tapering  tube-end  up  to  as  far  as  half  the 
length  of  the  perfect  thread  on  the  tube ; 
and  they  then  become  stretched  by  the 
force  exerted  in  screwing  them  upon  the 
remaining  half  length  of  larger  diameter, 
and  form  their  own  taper  to  fit  the  tube. 
To  allow  for  clearance  between  the  ends 
of  the  two  tubes  united  by  the  coupling 
socket,  the  length  of  the  coupling  is  made 
as  nearly  2^  times  the  lengtli  of  the  per- 
fect threaded  tube-end  as  will  suit  the 
width  of  iron  from  which  the  coupling  ia 
manufactured.  The  minimum  thick- 
nesses of  metal  for  the  several  sizes  of 
couplings  previous  to  tapping  are  given 
in  Table  III.,  with  their  corresponding 
diameters  and  lengths. 

This  parallel  tapping  is  not  altogether 
satisfactory  for  the  straight  couplings  for 
tubes  above  2^  or  3  ins.  nominal  diameter, 
and  the  joints  so  made  are  not  reliable  if 
screwed  up  with  the  ordinary  tongs  ;  for 
elbows  or  tees  the  method  is  very  un- 
satisfactory. Tapering  threads  are  usual 
in  the  wrought-iron  sockets  for  the  ^'  oil 
tubing  "  in  petroleum  wells,  and  for  the 
"  line  pipe  "  through  which  the  petroleum 
is  conveyed ;  these  tubes  range  from  5  to 
10  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  subjected 
to  pressures  of  1,200  to  1,600  lbs,  per 
square  inch ;  the  tubes  themselves  are 
frequently  burst  by  the    pressures    ex- 
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Table  II. — Standard  Dimensions  op  Wrought-Iron  Welded  Tubes  fob 

Warming  by  Steam. 


Diameter  of  tube. 

0 

Circ'mfere'ce. 

heniiih  of 
tube  per  sq. 

Transverse 
arja. 

-ss  . 

1 

Screwed 
ends. 

3s 

foot  of 

•s.2.2 

•S  0 

Nominal 
inside. 

Si 

t3 

6-i 

• 

•25  «W 

GO    h 

-    S 

ol 

Feet. 

• 

Ui  a 

73 

11 

0  "^ 

• 

OS'S 
^5| 

III 

Ids. 

Ins. 

Ids. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

1X19. 

Feet. 

Sq.ins. 

Sq.ins 

Feet. 

Lbs. 

No. 

Inch, 

X 

0.270 

0.405  0.068  0.848   1.272 

14.150  9.440   0.05721  0.129 

2500.00 

0.243 

27 

0.19 

1 

0.864 

0.5400.088   1.144  1.696 

10. 500  7.075   0.1041    0.229 

1385.00 

0.422 

18 

0  29 

1 

0.494'  0.675i0.091    1.562   2.121 

7.6705.657   0.1916   0.858 

751.50 

0.561 

18 

0  80 

^ 

0.623   0.8400  109   1.957:  2.652 

6.1304.502   0.3048,  0.564 

472.40 

0.846 

0.89 

f 

0.824   1.0500.113   2.589   3.299 

4.635  3.6371  0.5333   0.866 

270.00 

1.126 

0.40 

1 

1.048   I.8I5I0.I34'  3.292,  4.134 

8. 67912. 903   0.8627 

1.367 

166.90 

1.670 

Hi 

0.51 

li 

1.880   1.66010.140 

4.335   6.215 

2.768,2.301    1.496 

2.164 

96.25 

2.258 

llf 

0.54 

U 

1.610   1  900,0.145 

5.061    5.969 

2.8712.010   2.038 

2.835 

70.65 

2.694 

0.65 

2 

2  067i  2.3750.154 

6.494  7.461 

1.8481.611,  8.855 

4.430 

42.36 

8.667 

11* 

0.68 

^ 

2.468!  2  8750.204 

7.754   9.032   1.547:1.828;  4.788 

6.491 

80.11 

5.773 

8 

0.89 

3 

3.067i  8.5000.217 

9.68610.996   1.2451.091'  7.888 

9.621 

19.49 

7.547 

8 

0.96 

8t 

8.648,  4.000 0.226;ir  146 12.566'  1.07710.955'  9.887 

12.566 

14.56 

9.055 

8 

1.00 

4 

4.026   4.600 0.287,12.648 14.1871  0.94910.84912.780    15.904 

11.8110.728 

8 

1.06 

t* 

4.608 

6.000  0.246,14.16315.7081  0.848i0. 765  15.939  19.685 

9.08  12.492 

8 

1.10 

5 

6.045   6.663  0.25916.849 17  475,  0.757|0. 629  19.990   24.299 

7.2014.564 

8 

1.16 

6 

6.065   6.625 0.280  19. 054 20. 813,  0.680  0.577  28.889 

34.471 

4.9818.767 

8 

1.26 

7 

7.023   7.625  O.8OII22. 063 23.954;  0.544  0.505  88.737 

45.668 

8.72  23.410 

8 

1.36 

8 

7.982 

8.625  0.322  25.07627.096   0.478  0.44450.039 

58.426 

2.88!28.348 

8 

1.46 

0 

9.000 

9 . 688 0 . 344 28 . 277 30 . 433   0 . 425 0 . 39463 . 633 

78.715 

2.26134.077 

8 

1.57 

10 

10.01910.750,0.366  31  475  83.772   0.881 '0.855:78.838 

1                        '            1          1 

90.76i 

1.80,40.641 

1 

8 

1.68 

Taper  of  Conical  tube-ends,  1  in  32  to  axis  of  tube. 

In  tubes  for  beating  water  or  steam,  the  surface  in  contact  with  the  products  of  combustion  is  to  be  taken 
as  the  effective  heating?  surface,  whether  it  be  the  inside  or  the  outside  of  the  tubes.  15ut  In  tubes  for  heatinir 
liquids  by  steam,  for  superheatiiiK  steam,  or  for  transferrincr  heat  from  one  liquid  or  gas  to  another,  the  mean 
between  the  inside  and  outside  surfaces  is  to  be  taken  as  the  effective  surface.  In  warming  by  steam,  the 
outside  surface  exposed  to  tbe  air  is  to  be  taken. 


ceeding  these,  but  the  joints  are  perfectly 
reliable  and  unyielding.  In  the  original 
construction  of  taper  joints  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Nason,  the  sockets  of  all  sizes  were  made 
taper;  the  subsequent  departure  from 
this  practice  was  a  matter  of  cheapness  in 
manufacture,  and  has  never  been  a  me- 
chanical success. 

The  great  power  required  for  tapping 
a  tapering  thread  in  wrought  iron,  and 
the  extra  cost  of  making  wrought-iron 
elbows  and  tees  &c.,  have  led  to  the  em- 
ployment of  oast  iron  as  the  material  for 
the  fittings  or  couplings.  Careful  study 
having  been  bestowed  upon  the  reduction 
of  the  material  to  the  smallest  quantity 
requisite,  and  upon  the  production  of 
the  cored  castings  with  the  least  amount 
of  preparatory  work,  these  cast-iron  fit- 
tings have  now  become  universal  for  all 
joints  of  wrought-iron  tubes,  excepting 
only  the  straight  couplings  already  men- 
tioned.    The    scale    drawn  one  quarter 


full  size  in  Fig.  1  gives  the  exact  dimen- 
sions for  all  parts  of  every  possible  elbow, 
tee,  cross,  or  branch,  for  tubes  of  i  inch 
up  to  8  inches  nominal  inside  diameter. 
With  these  dimensions  the  least  quantity 
of  material,  consistent  with  uniformity  of 
strength,  is  here  employed,  and  is  ar- 
ranged in  the  most  compact  form.  A 
longitudinal  section  is  shown  in  Fig.  2 
of  a  IJ  inch  elbow,  that  is,  the  elbow 
suitable  for  a  nominal  1^  inch  tube.  The 
dimensions  for  this  section  are  obtained 
from  the  scale  by  measuring,  along  the 
vertical  line  headed  1^  inch,  the  height 
of  ordinate  intercepted  between  the  hori- 
zontal base  or  zero  line  and  the  slant  line 
marked  by  the  letter  corresponding  with 
that  on  the  section.  In  the  two  orifices, 
which  have  to  be  tapped  subsequently 
for  screwing  upon  the  tube-ends,  the 
diameter  (twice  the  dimension  marked  D 
in  the  section  Fig.  2)  is  cored  just  so 
much  smaller  than  the  smallest  diameter 
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IXMhK'AyA-i      1      1'4  I'-i        2 


2K 


3V<         i 


4X 


Nomini  i  liMide  Dlanieters  <  t  Wrou^ht-iron  Tubes 


j  InchM 

RADltM, 


Quarter-size  scale  for  dimensions  of  cast-iron  fittings. 


Table  HI. — Dimensions  of  Straight  Sockets  for  Coupling  Wrought-Ibon  Tubes. 


Diameter  of  tube. 

Diameter  of  .socket 
before  tapping. 

Thickness  of  socket 
before  tapping. 

Lenffth 

Kominal 
inside. 

Actual 
outside. 

Outside. 

Inside. 

Actual. 

Birmingham 
wire  gauge. 

socket. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inch»*8. 

Inch. 

No. 

Inches. 

i 

0.405 

0.551 

0.838 

0.109 

12 

*i 

i 

0.540 

0  699 

0.431 

0.184 

10 

1 

« 

0.675 

0.834 

0.566 

0.184 

10 

1 

! 

0.840 

1.011 

0.699 

0.156 

8J 

lA 

1.050 

1.239 

0.909 

0.165 

8 

If 

1 

1.315 

1.527 

1.143 

0.192 

6i 

U 

u 

1.660 

1.898 

1.487 

0.208 

6 

If 

u 

1.900 

2.166 

1.726 

0  220 

5 

•2 

2 

3.875 

2  677 

2.201 

0.288 

4 

*2i 

2i 

2.875 

8.190 

2.622 

0.284                   2 

2f 

3 

8.500 

3.870 

3.245 

0.818 

— 

8 

Si 

4.000 

4.404 

3.724 

0.840 

0 

8i 

4 

4.500 

4.992 

4.242 

0.875 

00 

8| 

4i 

5.000 

5.491 

4.741 

0.875 

00 

Bf 

5 

5.563 

6.186 

5  811 

0  488 

— 

3i 

6 

6.625 

7.236 

6.361 

0.438 

— 

Si 

7 

7.625 

8.858 

7.358 

0.500 

4 

8 

8.6-25 

9.489 

8.364 

0.563 

— 

4f 

9 

9  688 

,        10.539 

9.414 

0.563 

— 

4f 

10 

10.750 

1        11.720 

1 

10.470 

• 

0.625 

■— 

5 

*  The  three  lengths  marked  by  an  asterisk  are  increased  disproportionately  for  appearaAoe. 
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of  the  root  of  the  thread  on  the  tube-end 
as  will  allow  for  removing  the  scale  of 
hard  iron  from  the  casting  by  means  of  a 
drill ;  after  which  a  taper  tap,  correspond- 
ing with  the  external  thread  on  the  tube- 
end,  produces  the  internal  thread  in  the 
socket,  cutting  with  the  proper  taper  a 
perfect  thread  inside  the  orifice  through- 


r\g.2 


Longitudinal  seotlon  of  oast- 
Iron  elbow  for  1^  inch  tubes 
(before  tapping)  quarter  full 
size. 


out  the  whole  of  its  length,  marked  L  in 
the  section.  There  are,  therefore,  ex- 
cepting in  special  cases,  no  imperfect 
threads  in  the  cast  iron  fittings  or 
sockets. 

It  may  be  well  to  explain,  in  regard  to 
the  construction  of  the  scale  shown  in 
Fig.  1^  that  the  ordinates,  though  here 
headed  for  conyenience  with  the  nominal 
inside  diameters  of  the  tubes,  are  spaced 
from  the  zero  point  at  horizontal  dis- 
tances (half  full  size)  equal  to  the  actual 
outside  diameters  as  given  in  the  fore- 
goilig  Table  11.  Of  the  slant  lines,  only 
two  pass  through  the  origin  or  zero  point : 
namely,  the  line  for  the  internal  radius  R 
of  the  back  of  the  elbow,  and  the  line 
fifiving  the  dimension  A  which  is  exactly 
half  the  radius  B.  Of  the  remaining 
lines,  those  giving  the  three  dimensions 
B,  D,  C,  intersect  the  base  line  a  little  to 
the  left  of  the  origin  or  zero  point :  which 
means  that  each  of  the  three  dimensions 
given  by  these  lines  contains  some  small 
increment  in  excess  of  the  dimension  that 
would  be  strictly  proportional.  For  in- 
stance, with  regard  to  the  thickness  C  at 
the  back  of  the  elbow,  it  is  evident  that, 
if  the  metal  in  any  casting,  whether  sm^l 
or  large,  thin  or  thick,  were  truly  homo- 
geneous throughout  both  its  skin  and  its 
interior  portion,  this  thickness  should 
then  be  strictly  proportional  to  the  diame- 
ter or  radius  of  tne  bore ;  but  for  small 
castings  a  certain  allowance  of  extra 
•  hicknessis  needed,  in  order  to  ensure 


soundness,  as  well  as  to  compensate  for 
the  increased  brittleness  of  thin  cast  iron. 
There  will  however  be  some  size  of  fitting 
for  which  the  normal  strength  of  metal 
may  safely  be  assimied,  and  for  which 
therefore  no  extra  thickness  will  be 
needed.  On  this  assumption  the  thick* 
ness  for  the  largest  size  is  set  out  at  the 
end  of  the  scale  furthest  from  the  origin  ; 
while  nearest  to  the  origin  is  set  out  the 
thickness  proper  for  the  smallest  size,  in 
which  the  increment  is  at  its  maximum ; 
and  the  slanting  straight  line  drawn  be- 
tween these  two  extremes  gives  for  in- 
termediate ^  sizes  an  increment  which 
varies  inversely  as  the  diameter  or  radius. 
Needlessly  complicated  formulas,  involv- 
ing higher  or  lower  powers  of  the  diame- 
ter, are  thus  replaced  by  the  simple 
straight  line.  In  the  two  bottom  lines  L 
and  F,  pertaining  to  the  screwed  portions 
of  the  fitting,  which  are  a  function  of  the 
pitch,  the  irregularities  of  slope  are  due 
to  the  fact  already  commented  upon,  that 
the  pitch  of  the  screw-thread  for  different 
diameters  of  tube  proceeds  by  a  medley 
of  arbitrary  jumps,  instead  of  by  a  steady 
progression  concordant  with  that  of  the 
tube  diameter. 

Similar  scales,  but  much  more  elabo- 
rate, fiimish  the  dimensions  for  the  valves 
and  other  details  in  the  construction  of 
steam- heating  apparatus.'  The  leading 
example  already  given  will  suffice  how- 
ever as  an  illustration  of  the  method. 

It  might  seem  that  too  much  promi- 
nence has  here  been  given  to  minor  de- 
tails, in  dwelling  at  such  length  upon  the 
screw  threads  and  the  exact  proportions 
of  tubes  and  fittings ;  but  it  can  be  un- 
hesitatingly asserted  that  facility  of  con- 
struction, economy  of  material,  and  care- 
ful elaboration  of  detail,  have  been  largely 
concerned  in  the  establishment  in  Ameri- 
ca of  an  industry  almost  unknown  in 
Great  Britain,  and  of  which  the  history 
has  hitherto  remained  almost  whoUy  un- 
recorded. Indeed  the  only  book  in  the 
English  language  on  heating  by  steam, 
until  the  publication  in  America  of  an 
elementary  work  a  few  months  ago,  was 
that  of  Robertson  Buchanan,  1811-1814. 
Beyond  the  catalogues  and  circulars  of 
manufacturers  and  dealers,  little  or  no 
practical  information  has  appeared  in 
print ;  while  a  whole  class  of  skUled  work- 
men, and  nearly  forty  years  of  experience 
have  developed  the  practicability  of  the 
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•system,  and  extensive  usage  has  accus- 
tomed the  entire  American  community  to 
its  attendant  discomforts  and  annoy- 
ances. 

Boilers. — ^Most  frequently,  and  in  par- 
ticular for  large  apparatus,  the  steam  for 
warming  in  America  is  suppUedbyoneor 
more  horizontal  tubular  or  Seguin 
boilers  set  in  brickwork.  For  a  small 
extent  of  warming  apparatus  the  vertical 
tubular  boiler  with  internal  fire  box  is 
possibly  the  one  most  usual.  For  medium 
and  large  apparatus  the  original  Seguin 
boiler  is  adopted,  which  consists  of  a 
horizontal  cylindrical  shell,  containing 
tubes  in  the  lower  half,  with  a  steam 
dome  on  the  top ;  the  tubes  are  arranged 
in  vertical  and  horizontal  rows,  not  alter- 
nating or  zigzag;  and  the  best  practice 
is  to  place  a  manhole  in  the  front  end 
over  the  firedpor,  and  beneath  the  tubes. 
The  boiler  is  fired  underneath,  and  the 
products  of  combustion  return  through 
the  tubes  from  the  back  to  the  front,  and 
then  pass  back  again  over  the  top  of  the 
boiler,  which  is  covei*ed  in  with  brick- 
work; the  temperature  of  this  top  flue 
rarely  exceeds  400°  Fahrenheit.  The 
fuel  used  is  anthracite  coal,  yielding  8  to 
12  per  cent,  of  ash ;  and  when  well  sup- 
plied with  air  it  evaporates  from  8^  to  9 
lbs.  of  water  per  lb.  of  coaL  The  boiler 
fittings,  gauges,  valves,  pipes,  Ac.,  are 
such  as  are  usual  for  boilers  in  England  ; 
only,  as  they  are  rarely  made  by  engine- 
builders,  but  by  the  *' steam-fitting " 
maker,  it  can  be.  claimed  for  them  that 
they  are  generally  more  sightly,  as  well 
as  better  and  less  expensive,  than  in 
England.  Dampers  and  damper-regula- 
tors are  in  general  use,  the  latter  being 
constructed  with  elastic  diaphragms 
arranged  to  be  loaded  for  any  desired 
temperature,  and  often  with  some  auto- 
matic arrangement  for  changing  the  load 
to  meet  changes  of  temperature  outside 
or  inside  the  building  warmed.  Where 
the  whole  of  the  circi:dation  through  the 
warming  apparatus  is  entirely  closed  from 
communication  with  the  atmosphere,  the 
boiler  pressure  is  sometimes  allowed  to 
fall  below  atmospheric  pressure  to  as  low 
as  140°  temperature  of  the  steam. 

One  other  boiler  at  least  has  success- 
fully stood  the  severe  test  of  competition 
with  the  Seguin  boiler,  namely  that 
known  as  the  Babcock  and  Wilcox  water- 
tube  circulating  boiler,  having  a  horizon- 


tal steam-drum  qr  separator  overhead 
This  boiler  was  tried  by  Mr.  Nason  in 
nearly  its  present  form,  but  with  smaller 
tubes,  the  joints  of  which  failed  as  made 
by  him. 

Either  of  these  boilers  is  practically 
safe  from  disastrous  explosion.  Out  of 
the  many  thousands  of  Seguin  boilers 
which  have  now  been  in  use  from  one 
yetir  to  forty  years,  only  two  or  three 
well  authenticated  instances  have  occurred 
of  violent  explosion,  and  none,  so  far  as 
the  author  is  aware,  have  involved  loss 
of  life.  Of  all  the  s^tionary  boilers  that 
are  employed  in  the  United  States  for 
any  purpose .  whatsoever,  perhaps  one 
half  are  of  the  Seguin  type.  The  de- 
terioration of  idl  heating-apparatus 
boilers  is  more  serious  from  rusting  in 
summer  when  idle  than  from  wear  in  use. 
In  fair  service  the  duration  of  the  shell  of 
the  horizontal  tubular  boiler  is  from 
thirty  to  forty  years,  at  least  where  water 
is  employed  that  does  not  produce  scale 
or  deposit.  The  wrbught-iron  flue-tubes 
cannot  be  considered  to  last  more  than 
seven  or  eight  years,  even  with  water  of 
good  quality. 

The  most  serious  defect,  in  the  Seguin 
boiler  is  the  liability  of  the  bottom  plate 
just  over  the  fire-bridge,  to  "  come  down  " 
or  bulge  outwards,  or  to  become  blistered 
when  strong  firing  is  carried  to  the  ex- 
tent of  burning  10  lbs.  of  coal  or  up- 
wards per  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour. 
This  accident  is  more  likely  to  happen 
when  the  tubes  are  arranged  zigzag  in 
alternate  rows,or  are  placed  close  together 
the  circulation  of  the  water  between 
them  being  impeded  in  either  case ;  and 
the  provision  of  a  large  water-space  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  such  as  results 
from  the  practice  already  mentioned  of 
placing  a  manhole  in  the  front  end  be- 
neath the  tubes,  tends  to  obviate  the  risk. 
Becently  a  hollow  framing  or  slab,  made 
of  boiler-plate,  filled  with  water  and  con- 
nected with  the  boiler  by  circulating 
pipes,  has  been  substituted  for  the  front 
plate  of  the  furnace  containing  the  fire- 
door,  and  thus  forms  a  permanent  wall, 
serving  also  as  a  saddle  to  support  the 
front  end  of  the  boiler.  The  details  of 
brickwork  setting,  flues,  and  chimney, 
present  no  unusual  features  as  carrieid 
out  in  America. 

There  are,  of  course,  innumerable 
varieties  of  boilers    and  settings.     The 
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possible  contortions  of  boiler-plates 
tubes,  and  castings,  are  far  from  being 
exhausted ;  and  the  economy  claimed  for 
each  fresh  desrice  is  generally  in  propor- 
tion to  its  complication.  Just  now  there 
is  a  crop  of  devices  in  America  for  the 
more  complete  combustion  of  gases,  after 
the  plans  generally  of  the  late  Mr. 
Charles  Wye  Williams,  Assoc.  Inst.  C. 
£.;  some  of  these,  and  others  for  burning 
such  fuel  as  saw-dust,  coal-dust,  spent 
tan,  &c.,  are  as  successful  as  they  were 
thirty  years  ago. 

For  the  fire-grates  also  of  the  boilers 
there  is  a  revival  of  sundry  shaking  ap- 
pliances ;  but  for  the  American  anthracite 
these  schemes  will  speedily  die  out,  since 
it  resentfi  the  least  disturbance  after  hav- 
ing been  once  ignited,  and  admits  only 
the  gentlest  turning  at  bottom  for  allow- 
ing the  ash  to  run  out  like  sand  from  an 
hour-glass.  An  improved  grate,  how- 
ever, made  with  wi ought-iron  fire-bars  of 


square  or  triangular  section,  with  their 
ends  resting  in  bearings  so  that  each  bar 
separately  can  be  rotated,  seems  really  to 
have  won  favor  for  heavy  tiring,  and  must 
be  mentioned  with  approval. 

For  the  smaller  sizes  of  warming 
apparatus  there  are  several  devices  of 
magazines  for  holding  a  store  of  fuel, 
from  which  a  continuous  supply  to  the 
fire-grate  is  dragged  down  or  allowed  to 
ran  down  upon  the  grate.  Some  of  these 
magazines  hold  4  to  8  tons  of  coal,  which 
will  last  from  one  month  to  three  months. 
It  may  be  rpentioned  that  American 
anthracite  coal,  having  the  strength  of 
most  English  building  stone,  is  got  from 
the  seam  in  massive  blocks ;  tiiese  on 
reaching  the  pit  bank  are  broken  up  into 
lumps,  which  for  domestic  use  are 
screened  to  various  sizes,  ranging  from 
as  small  as  peas  to  as  large  as  eggs, 
while  the  "  furnace  coal "  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes  is  sorted  in  still  larger  sizes. 
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This  itinerary,  on  account  of  its  lack  of 
geographical  correlation,  and  singular  di- 
mension, has  evoked  much  interesting 
discussion,  and  been  the  means  of  bring- 
ing to  the  surface,  under  new  aspects,  a 
variety  of  important  facts. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  a  very  in- 
structive article  in  Vol.  25,  p.  69,  of  this 
magazine,  giving  a  full  abstract  of  the 
views  of  M.  i^  aye,  as  read  before  the 
Paris  Academy,  **  On  the  Origin  of  the 
English  Mile." 

In  that  paper,  the  writer  favors  the 
Tiew  that  the  dimension  is  traceable  to 
the  survey  of  Eratosthenes,  compared 
vnth  that  of  Ptolemy ;  and,  incidentally, 
that  the  surveys  were  conducted  in  terms 
of  the  Babylonian  degree,  and  by  impli- 
cation, for  the  purpose  of  determining  its 
length,  or  rather  the  subtense  of  one 
minute  of  arc ;  that  the  error  in  dimen- 
sion arose  partly  from  misapprehending 
the  relative  values  of  the  stadia  of  differ- 
ent epochs,   through    disregarding    the 


assumption  that  the  computation  of  Era- 
tosthenes was  based  on  surveys  made 
with  the  Egyptian  foot*  (0.27  m.  =  lOf 
inches),  while  the  survey  of  Ptolemy  was 
based  on  the  Philetaerian  foot  (nearly 
0.36  m.  =  14^  inches). 

Much  additional  light  is  thrown  on  the 
subject  through  a  valuable  contribution 
to  these  pages,  from  the  pen  of  Prof. 
Mansfield  Merriman  ('^The  Shape  and 
Size  of  the  Earth,"  Yak  Nostrand's  Mag- 
azine, Vol.  22,  pp.  53-62,  115-128,  and 
233-241).  Reference  is  more  particularly 
made  to  the  different  versions  of  the 
earth's  circumference  by  ancient  mathe- 
maticians on  page  58.  In  the  absence  of 
direct  evidence  to  the  contrary,  the  re- 
sults, the  definition  of  amplitude  ob- 
served by  Eratosthenes,  and  the  chronol- 

*  The  BKyptian  foot  is  uncertain.  The  dimension 
above  criveu  afprees  very  fairly  with  the  ady  of  Mala- 
bar, the  palmo  of  Malta.  Messina,  Naples,  Sardinia, 
ana  Nice,  the  piM  of  Rouen,  the  8toneontter*8  schuh 
of  Znic,  and  the  mlner^s  spanne  of  Prussia ;  dimen- 
sions varvlnic  from  10.865  to  10.570  inches. 

The  Philetierio  foot  is  quoted  by  Alexander  as  e<nily- 
alent  to  18.898  Inches.  * 
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ogy,*  as  given  by  Prof.  Merriman,  must 
be  taken  as  clear  and  conolusive. 

Hitherto,  the  modems  have  regarded 
these  statements  as  the  results  of  succes- 
sive experiments  by  the  ancient  geome- 
ters, to  ascertain  what  has  been  supposed 
to  be  unknown  to  them — the  length  of 
the  terrestrial  degiee,  or,  at  any  rate,  the 
true  circumference  of  the  earth ;  and,  on 
the  face  of  it,  the  discrepancy  is  certainly 
glaring  enough  to  justify  the  impression, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  suggest  the 
theory  both  of  serious  errors  in  their 
work,  and  cdnfusion  among  them  as  to 
the  dimensions  of  the  stadia  used  in  the 
different  surveys. 

The  true  character  and  object  of  these 
operations  can  only  be  understood  by 
reading  them  in  the  light  of  contempora- 
neous history  and  in  view  of  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  aided  by  such  knowledge  of 
the  actual  dimensions  made  use  of  as  can 
be  obtained  or  fairly  inferred. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  a 
rule,  conquest  has  always  involved  more 
or  less  serious  intei'ference  with  the  me- 
trics of  the  people.  And,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  this  was  a  prominent 
feature  of  state  policy  among  the  an- 
cients. So  long  as  a  subjugated,  but 
powerful  and  intelligent  people  retained 
the  use  of  their  traditional  measures, 
cherished  by  the  philosophers,  and  indis- 
solubly  connected  with  the  mysteries  and 
service  of  the  temple,  their  complete  sub- 
jection would  be  a  matter  of  doubt.  But 
the  perils  involved  in  the  sudden  and  ar- 
bitrary overthrow  of  entire  systems,  were 
generally,  in  fact,  sought  to  be  avoided 
by  modifications—- compromises,  under 
more  or  less  fcipecious  and  flattering  pre- 
texts. 

Now  as  to  the  measures— the  stadia 
probably  used — and  the  mode  of  reckon- 
ing: 

The  Greek  stadium  was  ^  of  their  mile 
of  1,000  paces,  or  double  parade-steps ; 
value  =  604f  feet.  The  Eomans  had 
pi*actically  the  same  mile.  Elsewhere, 
the  stadium  was  100  fathoms,  and  the 
fathom,  generally,  3  cubits.  But  the  He- 
brew fathom  was  4  cubits. 

The  Egyptian,  Phenician,  and  Persian 
cubit  was  i-J-q-  of  the  schoenub,  which 
was  equivalent  to  l^^^^  EngHsh  feet- 

*  In  a  recent  diBcussion  (Trans.  Am.  Soo.  C.  E.,  vol. 
XI.,  p.  416),  the  writer,  adopting  this  chronology,  hi- 
«   adyertently  placed  Arlettotle  200,  Instead  of  100,  years 
earlier  than  Archimedes. 


The  Hebrew  cubit  was  ^  of  the  schoe- 
nus. 

The  Babylonian  cubit  was  apparently 
the  subtense  of  1°  on  a  radius  of  100 
duodecimal  feet,  or  1,200  inches.  Its 
value  would  depend  on  that  of  the  inch. 
A  form  of  it  appears  in  Egypt,  with  some 
uncertainty  as  to  the  date  of  its  intro- 
duction, under  the  name  of  the  royal  cu- 
bit. The  Turin  and  Nilometer  cubits, 
so  called,  are  versions  of  it.  The  dimen- 
sion was  not  far  from  1.75  feet.  A  slight 
modification,  to  be  understood  further 
on,  would  place  it  at  1.75104  English 
feet. 

There  would  result : 

The  Egyptian  stadium  =  487^  English  feet. 
The  Hebrew  stadium  —729^  English  feet. 
The  (supposed)  stadium  on  fathom  of  8  Hebrew 

cubits  =  547^^  English  feet. 
The  (supposed)  stadium  on  fathom  of  3  royal 

cubits  =  525i^\ft  English  feet. 

Among  the  peoples  concerned,  the 
reckoning,  for  all  general  purposes,  was 
purely  decimal,  except  that  the  Babylo- 
nians had  the  duodecimal  mixed  up  in 
their  system,  with  alternations  of  6  and 
10. 

To  facilitate  the  view,  the  different  re- 
sults are  arranged  in  the  table  in  chrono- 
logical relation  with  prominent  epochs^ 
and  in  connection  with  the  above  lengths 
of  stadia : 

Earth's    Length 
circum-   of  stad. 
ference  English 
Epoch.  Event,  etc.       in  stadia,  feet. 

B.  c.  588  Babylon    taken    by 

Cyrus. 
B.  c.  525  Independence       of 

E^mt    destroyed 

by  Cambyses. 

B.  c.  840  Abistotle 800,000    487. 7^ 

B.  c.  882  Macedonian      Con- 

?uest;  end  of  the 
'haraohs. 

B.  c.  250  Archimedes 800,000    487.76 

B.  c.  280  Eratosthenes 250,000    525.31d 

B.  c.  146  Qreece  made  a  Ro- 
man province. 

B.  c.    00  PosiDONiAS 240,000    647.20 

B.  c.  80  Cleopatra's  death; 
end  of  the  Ptole- 
mies; Egypt  he- 
comes  a  Koman 
province. 

A.  D.  170  Ptolemy  (in  the 
reign  of  Marcus 
Aurelius) 180,000    729.60 

With  these  values  of  the  stadium,  the 
circumference  in  each  case  is  131,328,000 
English  feet. 
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By  Olarke's  elements  of  1878,  as  quoted 
by  Prof.  Merriman,  the  mean  circumfer- 
ence is  131,331,455  English  feet. 

The  skill  and  accuracy  of  ancient  as- 
tronomers is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the 
survey  of  Almamoun,  in  Mesopotamia,  in 
the  9th  century,  referred  to  for  illustra- 
tion by  both  Prof.  Merriman  and  M. 
Faye.  Taking  the  Arabian  mile  (palpably 
a  version  of  EzekiePs  500  reeds)  at  Has- 
well's  quotation,  2,146  yards,  with  the 
Professor's  statement  of  the  result,  56} 
miles  to  the  degree,  the  circumference  is 
2,146x3x561x360  =  131,335,200  feet, 
a  trifle  above  the  ancient  and  modem, 
in  a  total  disagreement  as  to  the  whole 
circumference  of  less  than  a  mile  and  a 
half. 

Both  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia  are  fairly 
situated  for  apprehending  the  mean  cir- 
cumference by  meridian  observations. 

Leaving  aside,  for  the  moment,  the 
above  suggested  adjustment  of  the  royal 
cubit,  the  question  arises  pretty  distinct- 
ly whether  the  most  promising  theory  to 
square  with  all  the  facts  may  not,  after 
aU,  be  something  like  this : 

(1. )  At  the  very  earliest  assignable  epoch, 
the  meam  circumference  of  the  earth,  and 
consequently  its  radius,  were  known 
with  astonishing  precision.  Under  a  very 
perfect  system  of  geometry,  the  metrics 
of  the  ancient  leading  nations  were 
founded  on  this  knowledge.  The  opin- 
ions of  Aristotle  and  Archimedes  were 
derived  from  this  source,  through  Egypt. 

(2.)  After  the  Macedonian  conquest,  it 
became  apparent  that,  by  the  breaking  up 
and  commingling  of  nationalities,  the 
multiplicity  of  units  was  inconvenient 
and  perplexing.  The  Mosaic  and  Baby- 
lonian cubits  were  in  collision.  'Vhe 
'*  cubit  and  a  hand-breadth"  of  Ezekiel,  by 
this  time  widely  diffused  and  popularized, 
differed  from  the  2-feet  rule  by  about  an 
inch.  The  Egyptian  and  Persian  cubit 
was  becoming  confounded  with  the  In- 
dian* cubit  of  18  inches.  And  the  Greek 
measures  were  a  new  element  of  discord. 


*  It  is  a  peoullarlt/  of  the  purely  duodeolmal  meth- 
od that,  reckoning  from  the  fnoh.  It  has  no  Ioniser  di- 
mension than  the  12-feet  pole  or  "Joktan."  And, 
wherever  it  has  taken  root,  this  dimension,  as  well  as 
its  derivatiyes  by  bisection,  the  yulgar  fathom,  the 
yard,  and  the  Indian  onblt,  as  also  the  foot,  when 
used  as  units,  are,  as  a  rule,  but  with  occasional  inter- 
medlarlee  of  o  and  0,  reckoned  upwards  decimally.  Its 
Binciilar  distribution— about  the  Mediterranean, 
amooff  the  islands,  as  Great  Britain  and  Japan,  and 
upon  the  salients  of  Africa  andAsiar-are  strikingly 
soggestlTe  of  the  maritime  enterprise  of  busy  Tyre. 

Vol.  XXVni.— No.  6—27. 


Eratosthenes  was  charged  by  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  with  the  work  of  reform. 
To  sati^  the  prevailing  preferences  for 
the  decimal  method,  and  at  the  same 
time  strike  a  reducible  mean  among  the 
cubits,  an  itinerary  was  invented  which 
should  be  an  even  decimal  of  4  terrestrial 
great  circles.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  survey  of  Eratosthenes  was 
simply  to  test  the  correctness  of  the  an- 
cient standards,  and  fix  the  adjustment 
of  the  royal  cubit.  The  circumference 
was  already  known,  according  to  the 
Egyptians,  Bnd  if  their  account  proved 
correct,  the  relation  was  apparent  before- 
hand. The  royal  cubit  would  have  to  be 
{of  the  Egyptian =11^  of  the  Mosaic = 
.75104  EngUsh  feet. 

(3.)  This  unwieldy  division  of  the  cir- 
cle, unfit  for  geography  or  astronomy, 
along  with  the  strong  preferences  of  the 
Egyptians,  Persians,  Hebrews  and  kin- 
dred races  for  the  ancient  measures,  and 
their  wide-spread  traditional  sympaUiy  as 
against  Babylonian  methods,  finally  broke 
this  system  down.  Accordingly,  after 
the  Boman  supremacy  was  es^blished, 
and  in  the  reign  of  one  of  the  later 
Ptolemies,  Posidonias  restored  the 
Mosaic  cubit,  but  in  a  3-cubit  fathom, 
so  that  his  itinerary  was  decimally  related 
to  the  hour  angle.  And  so  far  from  his 
survey  being  t£e  worst  measurement  of  a 
degree  ever  made,  it  serves  to  verify  in  a 
very  lucid  way  the  work  of  his  predeces- 
sors. The  aptness  of  his  system,  as  an 
itinerary,  is  attested  by  the  survival  of  the 
Turkish  mile,  through  all  vicissitudes,  and 
of  its  correlative  fathom,  by  dozens  of 
analogues,  in  the  islands  and  along  the 
Mediterranean  and  in  Central  Europe. 
And  it  may  seem  significant  to  many 
that  in  the  Apocalypse,  written  186  years 
later,  the  division  of  the  circle  by  24  is 
paramount. 

(4.)  Finally,  in  the  reign  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  a  further  attempt  at  unification 
seems  to  have  been  made,  by  re-institut- 
ing the  Mosaic  itinerary — ilie  leuga  of 
the  ancient  Gauls  and  the  mile  of 
Sardinia.  This  was  the  survey  of 
Ptolemy.  Possibly  it  involved  some 
concession  to  the  Egyptians,  in  that  the 
schoBnus  became  simply  20  fathoms,  in- 
stead of  38^  as  by  their  ancient  meUiod 
or  26f  as  by  that  of  Posidonias.  It 
lacked,  however,  the  key-note  of  Ezekiers 
reform — ^radius  to  be  the  base  of  direct 
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and    square    measure,    itinerary    to    be 
ruled  by  the  division  of  the  circle. 

There  seems  to  be  little,  either  in  the 
accounts  we  haye,  the  necessities  of  the 
case,  or  the  character  of  the  rulers  under 
whom  these  operations  were  conducted, 
to  indicate  that  they  were  instituted  for 
any  other  purpose  than  that  aboye  sug- 
gested— yerification  of  the  ancient  work, 
and  adjustment  of  the  standard  for  the 
particular  purpose  in  yiew  at  the  time. 
Neither  is  it  apparent  that  in  any  of 
them,  the  Babylonian  degree  was  either 
used  or  its  dimension  sought  (except 
possibly  as  to  Ptolemy),  or  that  the 
Egyptian  foot,  whatever  it  may  haye 
be^i,  or  the  Philetserian  foot  or  the  Greek 
stadium  were  used  or  referred  to  at  all,  or 
that  the  geodetic  work  had  any  other 
fundamental     base    than     the     ancient 


public  surveys  of  Egypt,  familiar  to  the 
learned  throughout  the  whole  period  of 
operations,  and  unquestionably  made  with 
the  schoenus.  Apd  this  view  is  confirmed 
by«  Eratosthenes'  definition  of  amplitude, 
as  quoted  by  Prof.  Merriman — ^  of  4 
right  angles  —  a  decidedly  decimal  ex- 
pression as  well  as  by  the  general  ancient 
preference  for  the  decimal  method. 

The  English  mile,  by  its  dimension, 
suggests  with  strong  probability  that  it 
was  at  first  either  equal  to  1751  yards, 
representing  the  survey  of  Eratosthenes, 
or  else  18&,  like  the  Turkish  mile,  the 
itinerary  of  Posidonias  ;  and  that  it  took 
its  present  form  at  the  time  the  English 
forced  the  36-inch  yard  into  their  land 
measure,  by  means  of  the  invention  of 
Gunter's  chain.  The  former  is  the  more 
probable  of  the  two. 
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By  Lieut.  BRADLEY  A.  FISK£,  U.  S.  N. 
Contributed  to  Van  No8TBAin>'8  Enoinksbing  Magazine. 


In  no  study  more  than  in  that  of  elec- 
trical science  is  a  clear  comprehension 
needed  of  the  terms  used  in  the  nomen- 
clature, and  of  the  laws  under  which  the 
forces  act.  The  purely  experimental 
stage  of  its  development  has  passed,  and 
we  have  now  reached  a  point  where  the- 
ory and  practice  must  work  hand  in 
hand.  A  careful  effort  to  apply  its  prin- 
ciples to  its  practical  applications  will 
discover  the  methods  of  securing  effects 
by  the  most  rapid  and  inexpensive  means, 
and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  sur- 
prising results  obtained  in  practice  by 
many  inventors  are  not  due  to  happy  in- 
spiration or  to  experiment  alone,  but  also 
to  profound  and  laborious  calculation. 

To  many,  the  terms  heading  this  paper 
convey  a  very  indefinite  meaning,  and 
their  relation  to  the  question  of  electric 
supply,  lighting,  etc.,  seem  very  remote. 
It  can  be  shown,  however,  that  they  pos- 
sess a  most  real  and  absolute  signification, 
and  that  they  bear  directly  upon  nearly 
all  the  problems  of  electricid  engineering. 

The  books  tell  us  that  electric  poten- 
tial means  power  to  do  electrical  work, 
and  that  the  difference  of  potential  be- 
tween two  points  is  the  number  of  units 


I  of  work  necessary  to  be  done  on  a  plus 
unit  of  electricity  in  order  to  move  it 
from  one  to  the  other. 

Work,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  product 
of  force  by  distance.  In  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  relations  between  electrical  and 
mechanical  work,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
devise  units  in  torme  of  which  both  can 
be  expressed. 

In  the  system  invented,  known  as  the 
c.  g.  s.  system,  the  unit  of  force  is  called 
the  dyne^  and  means  that  force  which, 
acting  for  one  second  on  a  mass  of  one 
granmie  gives  it  a  velocity  ,of  one  cen- 
timeter per  second.  The  imit  of  length 
is  the  centimeter ;  and  the  imit  quantity 
of  electricity  assumed  is  that  which, 
placed  at  a  distance  of  one  centimeter 
from  a  similar  and  equal  quantity,  repels 
it  with  a  force  of  one  dvna 

The  dyne  being  the  unit  of  force,  and 
the  centimeter  the  unit  of  length,  the 
unit  of  work  must  be  the  dyne-centime- 
ter.    To  this  unit  is  given  the  name  erg. 

From  the  fact  that  charges  of  electri- 
city of  similar  name  repel  one  another,  it 
is  evident  that  to  move  a  plus  unit  of 
electricity  towards  a  plus  charge  necessi- 
tates the  expenditure  of  work.     Suppos- 
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ing  the  plus  nxut  to  be  at  an  infinite  dis- 
tance from  the  pins  charge,  and  therefore 
free  from  its  influence,  and  then  to  be 
moTed  towards  it,  the  number  of  ergs 
expended  in  getting  it  up  to  a  certain 
point  expresses  the  potential  of  that 
point.  To  move  the  unit  to  a  point 
nearer  the  charge  would  clearly  require  a 
greater  expenditure  of  work;  in  other 
words,  the  potential  of  the  second  point 
would  be  higher. 

Now,  it  is  obvious  that  to  move  any 
plus  unit  from  the  first  to  the  second 
point  would  require  an  amount  of  work 
equal  to  the  difference  of  the  two 
amounts;  so  that,  if  this  difference  were 
one  erg,  the  difference  of  potential  be- 
tween tiie  two  points  would  be  one. 

If,  on  the  otiier  hand,  instead  of  rais- 
ing a  quantity  of  electricity  from  a  lower 
to  a  higher  potential,  we  allow  it  to  fall 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower,  it  will,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law  of  conserration  of 
energy,  perform  exactly  the  same  work 
as  was  expended  upon  it  in  raising  it, 
through  the  same  difference  of  potential. 

We  see  at  once  that  this  is  the  case 
with  which  we  have  to  deal  in  computing 
the  electrical  work  done  in  any  circuit, 
for  there  we  find  units  of  electricity  fall- 
ing through  units  of  potential  The 
units  (called  electro-magnetic  units)  are 
different  from  those  thus  far  considered 
(called  electro-static),  but  the  same  laws 
evidently  apply. 

An  electro-magnetic  unit  of  quantity  is 
that  carried  in  one  second  by  a  current  of 
such  a  strength  that,  if  a  length  of  it 
equal  to  one  centimeter  be  bent  into  an 
arc  having  a  radius  of  one  centimeter,  it 
will  act  with  a  force  of  one  dyne  on  a  unit 
magnet  pole  placed  at  its  center.  Now, 
this  unit  bears  to  the  electro-static  unit 
the  ratio 

LT-i; 

but  as  the  electro-magnetic  difference  of 
potential  bears  to  the  electro-static  the 
ratio 

1 

LT-i 

one  electrormagnetic  unit  performs  just 
one  erg  of  work  in  falling  through  one 
electro-magnetic  unit  of  potential 

Therefore,  if  we  know  the  strength  of 
current  passing  through  any  circuit  or 
part    of    a    circuit,    and    the    potential 


through  which  it  falls  in  so  passing,  the 
work  performed  in  one  second  is  clearly 

CE, 

or,  as  sometimes  written, 

C  R  or^. 

ii 

But,  as  these  imits  are  manifestly  too 
small,  larger  and  more  practical  ones  are 
used.  Of  these,  the  volt  equals  10* 
electro-magnetic  units  of  potential,  and 
the  ohm  equals  10*  electro-magnetic 
units  of  resistance.  Necessarily,  there- 
fore, the  practical  unit  of  quantity  is 
10-^  times  the  electro-magnetic  unit. 

Therefore,  if  in  measuring  with  our 
practical  instruments,  we  find  a  strength 
of  current  C'  and  a  fall  of  potential  E',  it 
is  obvious  that  the  \.ork  done  in  one  sec- 
ond is  in  ergs, 

C'E'  X 10''. 

Knowing,  as  we  do,  that  one  horse- 
power means  an  energy  of  746x10'' 
ergs  in  one  second,  the  horse-power  per- 
formed is,  of  course, 

C^E^XlO'^CE^ 
746xl0T"746 

or,  as  often  written, 

E'  X  44.24 
E  X  33.000 

As  it  is  potential  which  does  the  work 
of  driving  the  current  through  the  resist- 
ances of  the  circuit,  it  follows  that  less 
potential  is  expended  in  any  circuit  in 
overcoming  the  small  resistances  than  the 
great  ones.  From  this  it  follows  again 
that,  in  any  simple  circuit,  the  fall  of  po- 
tential in  different  parts  is  proportional 
to  the  resistances  of  those  parts;  and  also 
that,  as  no  generator,  whether  battery, 
accumulator,  or  machine  is  a  perfect 
conductor  of  electricity,  we  must  not  neg- 
lect to  take  its  resistuice  into  consider- 
ation. This  is  frequently  neglected,  and 
great  mistakes  sometimes  ensue  in  con- 
sequence. The  Electrical  Power  Storage 
Co.,  In  England,  gave  out  recently  that 
the  number  of  their  accumulators  neces- 
sary to  feed  a  given  number  of  incan- 
descence lamps  could  be  calculated  by 
simply  dividing  the  potential  needed  for 
one  lamp  by  the  electro-motive  force  of 
one  cell.  Though  plausible  upon  its  face, 
this  rule  is  clearly  incorrect,  for  the  rea- 
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son  that  all  of  the  electro-motiye  force 
generated  is  not  fomiahed  to  the  external 
circuit,  but  only  the  fraction  thereof, 
represented  by  the  quotient  of  the  exter- 
nal resistance  divided  by  the  generator's 
resistance  plus  the  external  resistance. 
Evidently,  when  a  great  many  lamps  in 
multiple. arc  are  fed  by  a  number  of  accu- 
mulators in  series,  the  distribution  of 
potential  is  far  from  being  the  same  that 
it  is  when  only  a  few  are  supplied. 
Suppose  we  wish  to  know  how  many 
accumulators,  having  each  an  electro- 
motive force  e,  are  necessary  to  supply  n 
incandescence  lamps,  having  each  a  re- 
sistance r'  when  hot ;  the  potential  nec- 
essary for  each  lamp  being  e'. 
The  whole  current  necessary,  then,  is 

r' 

Suppose  the  current  which  each  cell  is 
capable  of  furnishing  most  economically 
to  be  c.  Then  we  must  have  such  a 
number  of  series  of  cells  that  the  whole 
current  shall  be  c.  Letting  y  =  this 
number — 

C 


Let  x: 
"    r: 

«  R: 


:No.  cells  in  each  series, 
iresistance  of  each  cell, 
"         "  conductors. 


Then 


C  = 


xe 


xeny 


XT    r^  nasr+r'y-l-Rny. 

y'^n 

Cnxr  -h  Cr'y  +  GB,ny=:xeny 

x(eny — Cnr) = Gr'y  -h  CBny. 

But  C= — r.-.nrs: 


e' 


B 


•••a(«y — Or)=e'y  +  -n&y, 

r 

X= TZ 

ey—Cr. 

In  case  B  is  very  small  as  compared 
with  r',  this  formula  may  be  written — 

cy— Or. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  we  have  con- 
sidered this  as  a  simple  circuit  by  taking 


the  joint  resistance  of  the  lamps  and 
conductors  as  a  single  external  resist- 
ance. 

In  calculating  the  fall  of  potential  in 
any  branch  of  a  divided  circuit,  we  have  to 
deal  with  somewhat  different  conditions. 
When  two  or  more  branches  divide  and 
reunite  at  common  points,  the  difference 
of  potential  at  the  ends  of  each  branch, 
instead  of  being  that  due  to  the  resist- 
ance of  that  branch,  is  only  that  due  to  the 
joint  resistance  of  all  the  branches. 
When  lamps  or  motora  are  supplied  in 
multiple  arc,  however,  we  cannot  say  that 
the  difference  of  potential  suppled  to 
each  lamp  is  that  due  to  the  joint  resist- 
ance of  all  the  lamps,  even  if  all  are 
burning,  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
each  lamp  does  not  get  its  wires  direct 
from  the  generator,  and  that  all  are  not 
at  the  same  distance  therefrom.  For 
this  reason,  the  potentials  furnished  all 
the  lamps  are  not  equal,  but  vary  with 
their  distances  from  the  generator,  or 
rather  with  the  resiBtances  of  the  mains 
between  the  generator  and  the  points 
from  which  the  lamps  draw  their  supply. 
Clearly,  a  lamp  near  the  generator  will 
get  the  benefit  of  nearly  the  whole  po- 
tential furnished  to  the  circuit,  for  the 
reason  that  it  takes  one  wire  from  very 
near  the  positive  pole  of  the  generator, 
and  the  other  from  very  near  its  negative 
pole ;  while  the  case  of  the  Iadolp  farthest 
away  is  manifestly  different.  This  lamp 
takes  one  wire  from  a  point  where  the  po- 
tential is  less  than  at  the  positive  pole,  and 
takes  the  other  vnre  from  a  point  where 
it  is  greater  than  at  the  negative  pola 
In  order  that  the  difference  of  potential 
furnished  the  lamps  may  vary  as  little  as 
possible,  both  from  this  cause  and  by 
reason  of  adding  lamps  to  or  subtracting 
them  from  the  circuit,  it  is  clear  that  the 
resistances  of  the  mains  and  the  ma- 
chines should  be  as  small  as  possible. 

Bemembering  the  formula 

CE, 

and  remembering,  too,  that  in  any  simple 
circuit,  the  fall  of  potential  is  propor- 
tioned among  the  resistances,  the  form- 
ulas follow  for  the  electrical  efficiency  of 
machines — i.  e.,  the  ratio  of  the  energy 
in  the  external  circuit  to  that  generated. 
The  most  simple  case  is  that  of  the 
series  dynamo.  As  the  current,  0,  is 
the    same   in    the  external    circuit,  the 
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armaiare  and  the  magnet  coils,  the  effi- 
ciency F  is  clearly 


where  r  is  the  resistance  of  the  external 
circuit,  a  that  of  the  armaturCi  and  m 
that  of  the  magnet  coils. 

In  the  case  of  the  shunt  dynamo,  the 
current  in  the  armature  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  currents  in  the  external  cir- 
cuit and  the  magnet  coils,  supposing 
shunt  taken  direct  from  brushes. 

Let  A=current  in  armature,  then  cur- 
rent in  main  circuit= 


A 


m 


and  the  whole  resistance  of  the  circuit 

_       mr 
R= — -  +a 


.-.F 


(A-^-Vr 
\m-\-r      I 


m^r 


(X  +r)'  +  »w"r+wir' 


The  case  of  a  dynamo  whose  field 
magnets  are  woxmd  partly  in  shunt  and 
partly  in  series  is  very  similar. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  f ormala  for  the 
proportion  of  energy  consumed  in  the 
external  circuit  plus  that  consumed  in 
the  series  coils  (supposing  the  shunt  to 
betaken  direct  from  the  brushes)  may  be 
gotten  from  the  above  formula  by  simply 
substituting  r'  for  r,  in  which  case  r' 
equals  the  added  resistances  of  external 
circuit  and  series  coils. 


.-.F- 


rr^r' 


j% 


a(m  +  r'Y  +  m  V  +  mr 

Letting  r,  as  before,  equal  the  resistance 
of  the  external  circuit  alone,  we  have 

F  :  F'=r  :  r' 

Fr 
F=~ 
r 


.•.F= 


wiV 


a{m  +  r')"  +  m'r'  +  mr"* 

In  the  case  of  transmitting  power 
from  one  point  to  another,  the  amount  of 
energy  consumed  in  the  wires  becomes 
a  most  important  consideration.  This 
enersy  appears  in  the  form  of  heat, 
which  is  not  only  lost  for  all  practical 


purposes,  but  which  has  the  further  effect 
of  raising  the  resistance  of  the  wires, 
which,  in  turn,  causes  the  absorption  of 
more  heat. 

Evidently,  as  we  are  to  give  power  to 
the  wire,  we  wish  to  know  in  what  form 
it  is  most  economical  to  give  it,  in  order 
to  reduce  this  loss  in  transitu  to  a  mini- 
mum. Power  being  composed  of  the 
two  factors  G  and  £,  is  it  better  to  make 
G  and  E  large  ?    A  casual  inspection  of 

E* 

the  formula^-  might  lead  to  the  hasty 
j\ 

conclusion  that  it  were  better  to  gener- 
ate as  low  an  electro-motive  force  as 
possible.  But  this  conclusion  would  mani- 
festly be  incorrect,  for  the  reason  that 
this  would  necessitate  a  large  G  in  order 
to  produce  to  requisite  power ;  and  we 
all  know  that  heat  in  any  circuit  varies 
as  G*.  The  formula,  it  need  not  be  said, 
however,  is  correct,  for  hereE  means  not 
the  whole  electro-motive  force,  but  only 
that  fraction  thereof  represented  by  the 
ratio  of  the  external  to  the  whole  resist- 
ance. Thus  we  see  that  we  must  get  B 
as  small  as  possible,  because,  although  E 
diminishes  in  the  same  ratio,  yet  E  en- 
ters by  its  square.  We  also  see  that  the 
whole  resistiaince  as  compared  with  B 
must  be  great.  In  other  words,  we  must 
use  a  machine  with  considerable  resist- 
ance generating  a  high  electro-motive 
force,  and  conductors  of  small  resistance. 
Thus  we  clearly  get  a  small  G. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that,  in 
cases  of  power  distribution,  other  con- 
siderations may  have  weight. 

It  may  be  desired,  for  instance,  to 
transmit  power  during  the  day  by  the 
same  company  which  supplies  incandes- 
cence lamps  by  night.  In  this  case  it 
would  probably  be  found  more  economi- 
cal to  use  to  same  wires  and  to  supply 
motors  in  multiple  arc,  than  to  have  a 
separate  system  supplying  them  in  series. 
The  greater  safety  of  a  low  tension  cur- 
rent ib,  moreover,  a  most  powerful  con- 
sideration. 

In  applying  the  formulas 

G  E^^and  G'B, 

care  must  be  taken  to  remember  that 
as  G  indicates  the  quantity  of  electricity 
passing  in  one  second,  these  expressions 
indicate  not  work,  but  the  amount   of 
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work  performed  in  one  second.  In  or- 
der to  get  the  work,  we  must  either  mul- 
tiply the  expression  representing  the  en- 
ei'gy  l>y  the  time  during  which  that  en- 
ergy was  furnished,  or  else  we  must  find 
the  niunber  of  coulombs  passing  in  the 
time.  Thus  we  see  the  rationsJe  of  the 
Edison  meter.  The  indicator  shows  the 
number  of  coulombs  which  have  passed ; 
and  as  the  potential  is  kept  nearly  con- 
stant, this  indication  furnishes  a  measure 
of  the  work  which  has  passed  through 


the  subscriber's  wires.  In  other  words, 
the  subscriber  does  not  pay  for  the 
amount  of  electricity  fumidied,  but  for 
the  work  performed. 

![n  conclusion,  it  would  seem  pertinent  to 
suggest  that  it  is  not  well  to  have  the  same 
um^  the  erg,  for  both  energy  and  power. 
Almost  every  issue  of  the  English  ^'  Elec- 
trical Beview  "  contains  communications 
from  persons,  who,  from  that  cause  alone, 
seem  to  hopelessly  confound  electrical 
energy  and  power. 


FAST  TRAINS  IN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA. 

By  Mr.  A.  L.  BOTCH. 
Read  before  the  B.  M.  B.  Society  of  the  Maasachnsetts  Institute  of  Technology. 


I  SHALL  first  consider  American  trains, 
taking  into  account  the  acceleration 
which  has  occurred  within  the  last  few 
years.  For  England,  my  data  are 
Drought  down  to  1880,  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent it  is  as  old  as  1878 ;  but,  gener- 
ally speaking,  the  figures  tire  sufficiently 
accurate  to-day  to  admit  of  comparisons. 

Aherioa. — The  fastest  trains  in  the 
United  States  are  in  the  East,  and  are 
those  between  Jersey  City  and  Phila- 
delphia, Boston  and  New  York,  and 
one  from  New  York  to  Albany.  In 
selecting  representative  trains  I  have 
given  preference  to  those  which  main- 
tain the  highest  speed  for  the  long- 
est time.  Probably  the  fastest  train  in 
this  country,  and  one  which  is  Httle  be- 
low the  speed  of  the  fastest  English 
trains  for  the  same  distance,  is  the  Phila- 
delphia express,  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Bailroad,  which  leaves  Jersey  City  at 
4.08  p.m.,  and  makes  the  run  of  88.4  miles 
in  1  hour  52  minutes,  including  three 
stops,  or  at  the  rate  of  47.8  miles  per 
hour.  Jersey  City  to  Germantown  June- 
tion,  84.2  miles,  is  ran  Id  1  boar  41  min- 
utes,  including  one  stop,  or  50.5  miles 
per  hour.  I  timed  last  winter  the  fastest 
train  east,  Whose  schedule  time  is  1  hour 
59  minutes.  It  was  then,  however,  6 
minutes  late,  and  as  it  was  bulletined 
'*  on  time,"  perhaps  it  seldom  does  bet- 
ter. The  train  consisted  of  six  cars,  one 
of  them  a  Pullman.  A  stop  was  made 
at  Germantown  Junction,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  a  high  speed  was  at- 
tained. The  fastest  miles  were  run  in 
63  seconds  each,  or  57  miles  per  hour ; 


21  miles  were  made  in  25f  minutes,  or 
49  miles  per  hour.  The  84.2  miles  from 
Germantown  Junction  to  Jersey  City 
were  run  in  1  hour  52^  minutes =45 
miles  per  hour,  includmg  slackening 
through  several  towns.  It  may  here  be 
said  that  the  Pennsylvania  road-bed 
equals  that  of  any  foreign  road  I  have 
seen,  while  the  freedom  of  the  train  from 
oscillation  and  vibration  was  remarkable. 
This  train  used  to  run  in  five  minutes 
less  time,  and  the  fast  train  west  was 
two  minutes  quicker  when  started  a  few 
years  ago,  so  perhaps  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  maintain  these  higher  speeds. 
The  Bound  Brook  route  of  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Beading  Bailroad  has  a  train 
from  Philadelphia  to  Jersey  City,  89.4 
miles,  in  1  hour  57  minutes,  including 
five  stops,  or  45.8  nules  per  hour. 
Wayne  Junction  to  Jersey  City,  85.1 
nules,  is  run  in  1  hour  47  minutes,  in- 
cluding three  stops,  which  is  47.7  miles 
per  hour.  The  4.30  p.m.  train  from 
New  York  to  Boston  via  Springfield,  is 
the  fastest  between  the  two  cities,  taking 
6  hours  3  minutes  for  the  234  miles.  I 
timed  the  train  last  September  when  it 
was  on  time.  The  engines  were  of  the 
ordinary  type,  with  about  5  feet  6  inch 
drivers,  and  the  train  consisted  of  six 
cars,  two  of  them  being  parlor  cars.  On 
the  New  Haven  Division,  the  fastest 
runs  were  1.90  miles  in  two  minutes =57 
miles  per  hour ;  1.73  miles  in  one  minute 
55  seconds =54.5,  and  three  miles  in  3 
minutes  15  seconds =53  miles  per  hour. 
Owing  to  the  Connecticut  law  requiring 
a  stop  at  every  drawbridge,  the  time  for 
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the  73^  miles  between  New  York  and 
New  Hkven,  including  six  stops,  was  1 
hour  54}  minutes,  or  only  38.5  miles  per 
hour.  The  62  miles  between  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  were  made  in  1  hour  30^ 
'minutes,  including  two  stops,  or  41.5 
miles  per  hour;  average  speed  while 
running,  43.8  miles  per  hour.  On  the 
Boston  and  Albany,  96  miles  (Spring- 
field to  junction  of  Brookline  Branch, 
Boston)  were  run  in  2  hours  20j^  min- 
utes, including  three  stops,  or  41  miles 
per  hour ;  running  speed  43.2  miles  per 
hour,'  including  stops.  The  time  for  the 
trip  of  234  milei^  was  5  hours  30  minutes, 
and  the  speed  42.5  miles  per  hour.  The 
Shore  Line  express  makes  its  run  to 
Stonington,  93  miles,  in  2  hours  1  min- 
ute including  a  stop  at  Providence,  or 
over  46  mUes  per  hour.  As  long  ago  as 
1878  the  Railroad  Ghxzette  said :  *'  For 
over  two  years  a  daily  train  has  been  run 
over  the  43^  miles  between  Boston  and 
Providence  in  one  hour,  including  a 
dead  stop  at  the  crossing,  a  6 -mile  grade 
over  Sharon  hill  of  35  feet  to  the  mile,  a 
slowing  up  at  Mansfield  and  through 
Pawtucket,  over  a  mile,  and  a  slacking 
over  three  bridges.  The  engines  have 
5^foot  drivers  and  17-inch  cylinders. 
The  train  is  a  baggage  and  smoker,  and 
thdre  are  sometimes  four  24-ton  pas- 
senger and  a  32-ton  Pullman.**  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1881, 1  timed  this  train  as  follows: 
Left  crossing  1.03  p.m.  Beyond  Fox- 
boro'  the  speed  was  a  mile  in  63  seconds, 
or  57  miles  per  hour ;  2.48  miles  were 
run  in  2  minutes  40  seconds =55. 5  per 
hour.  Before  reaching  Pawtucket,  14.9 
miles  had  been  run  in  17^  minutes =54. 5 
miles  per  hour.  Providence  was  reached 
at  1.59  p.m.  =45  miles  per  hour.  From 
the  crossing  the  speed  was  47*  miles  per 
hour.  Last  June  this  train  was  quick- 
ened beyond  Providence  as  above.  The 
fastest  train  on  the  New  York  Central 
Bailroad  is  the  Chicago  and  Lake  Shore 
special,  which  runs  to  Albany,  140  miles, 
without  a  stop,  at  the  rate  of  49.5  miles 
per  hour.  The  first  58|  miles  are  made  | 
in  1  hour  28  minutes.  These  figures 
should,  I  think,  be  sufficient  to  show 
that  regular  tnuns  in  this  country  sel- 
dom run  a  mile  in  60  seconds.  The 
fastest  run  which  I  have  made  here  was 
on  the  New  York  and  New  England 
Bailroad  the  other  day,  when,  on  a  down 
grade  beyond  Bolton    Notch,   4    miles 


were  covered  in  4  minutes  lO  seconds,  or 
58  miles  per  hour.  In  England  I  have 
been  faster,  and  it  is  said,  on  authority, 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  English  ex- 
press trains  to  make  60  or  70  miles  per 
hour  when  running  on  their  schedule 
time.  It  has  been  said  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  an  engine  with  a  5|-foot  driver  to 
make  a  mile  in  a  minute.  Mr.  Le  Van 
gives  the  greatest  piston  speed  as  about 
1,200  feet  per  minute,  which  would  mve 
about  59  miles  per  hour  with  such  a 
wheel.  On  the  Pennsylvania  the  fast 
train  engines  had  two  pair  of  drivers  68 
inches  in  diameter  and  had  to  make  300 
revolutions  to  make  a  mile  a  minute. 
Coupled  drivers  are  said  to  be  dangerous 
at  high  speeds  from  the  liability  of  the 
parallel-rods  to  break,  and  such  acci- 
dents have  recently  happened.  Still,  in 
late  years,  large  coupled  wheels  have 
been  much  used  on  English  and  conti- 
nental express  engines.  When  in  Eu- 
rope during  1877-78,  I  looked  up  the 
fastest  trains  in  the  several  countries, 
and  as  I  traveled  by  some  of  them  I  fur- 
ther noted  their  maximum  speeds.  A 
few  general  remarks  about  European 
railways  may  be  interesting.  The  con- 
tinental railways  are  partly  controlled  by 
the  governments.  They  are  well  built, 
with  curves  of  large  radius.  Instead  of 
cars  there  are  carriages,  divided  into 
compartments  holding  six  or  eight  per- 
sons. They  do  not,  as  a  rule,  have  bogie 
trucks,  but  their  small  wheel-base  en- 
ables them  to  pass  round  the  curves. 
There  are  three  or  four  classes  of  pas- 
sengers. Generally,  first  and  second 
class  are  carried  by  the  express  trains, 
but  in  France  only  first-class  are  taken, 
and  a  higher  class  are  charged.  The 
locomotives  often  have  only  a  single  pair 
of  drivers,  7  feet  or  so  in  diameter.  In 
England  6^feet  driving-wheels  are  quite 
as  common  as  5^  feet  with  us,  and  some 
engines  on  the  Great  Western  and  Great 
Northern  railways  have  wheels  8  or  9 
feet  in  diameter.  There  is  much  dispute 
as  to  the  merits  of  single  versus  coupled 
engines,  but  I  noticed  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion that  all  the  French  express  engines 
shown  had  their  driving-wheels  coupled. 
Many  of  the  modem  engines  have  cabs 
and  bogie  trucks  in  front.  Distances  are 
given  on  the  Continent  in  kilometers  (0.62 
mile  each),  which  have  been  converted  into 
miles  for  the  sake  of  comparision  here. 
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Switzerland  and  Bdbsia.— There  are 
no  trains  exceeding  27  miles  per  hour  in 
those  countries,  which  are,  therefore,  not 
considered.  In  Belgium,  trains  travel  as 
fast  as  42  miles  per  hour,  but  these  are 
generally  through  trains  between  France 
and  Germany,  and  may,  therefore,  be 
classed  with  the  trains  of  those  countries. 

Italy. — The  only  fast  train  is  the  mail 
which  makes  the  long  run  from  Bologna 
to  Bnndisi,  472  miles,  in  14  bours  55 
minutes,  which,  including  three  stops,  is 
81.5  miles  per  hour,  llie  train  is  large- 
ly due  to  English  enterprise.  It  carries 
the  English  mails,  and  takes  only  through 
passengers. 

France. — Many  of  the  French  ex- 
presses are  fast.  I  belieye  the  fastest 
long  distance  run  is  on  the  Orleans  line, 
from  Paris  to  Bordeaux,  where  359  miles 
are  run  in  9  hours  10  minutes,  including 
17  stops,  an  average  of  over  39  miles  per 
hour.  Allowance  being  made  for  these, 
the  average  running  speed  is  42.5  miles 
per  hour.  I  do  not  think  this  perform- 
ance is  surpassed  in  America.  From 
Paris  to  Marseilles  is  536  miles,  which 
used  to  be  covered  in  15  hours  25  min- 
utes, at  the  rate  of  34.8  miles  per  hour, 
indudiDg  13  stops  made.  The  time  has 
since  been  reduced  to  15  hours  only. 
The  expresses  on  the  Northern  Bailway 
run  from  Calais  to  Paris,  184i  miles,  at 
36.7  miles  per  hour,  includmg  seven 
stops,  or  at  over  39  miles  per  hour, 
while  running.  A  run  of  27  miles 
is  made  at  the  rate  of  45.5  miles 
per  hour.  I  traveled  by  one  of  these 
trains  and  found  the  oscillation  of 
the  short  carriages  tremendous.  On 
the  Eastern  Bailway,  the  schedule  time 
for  a  run  of  47^  miles  is  1  hour  5  min- 
utes, and  on  the  Western  Bailway,  I 
timed  the  express  from  Paris  to  Dieppe, 
running  at  its  usual  rate  of  speed,  16^ 
miles  in  20  minutes  20  seconds,  or  47.7 
miles  per  hour. 

Germany. — ^Taking  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria together,  the  fastest  trains  are  found 
in  North  Germany.  Undoubtedly  the 
fastest  train  is  from  Berlin  to  Hanover, 
on  the  Magdeburg-Halberstadt  Bailway 
152^  miles  in  3  hours  48  minutes,  includ- 
ing three  stops =51.7  miles  per  hour. 
Deducting  these,  the  speed  is  44  2  miles 
per  hour.  This  beats  the  fast  train  from 
New  York  to  Albany,  which  is  the  fastest 
train  in  America  for  that  distance.    A 


run  of  93^  miles  is  made  by  the  German 
train  in  2  hours  8  minutes=44  miles  per 
hour.  I  timed  the  part  from  Berlin  to 
Stendal.  Some  miles  were  run  at  52 
miles  per  hour ;  62^  miles  were  done  in 
1  hour  30  minutes,  including  a  stop. 
Berlin  to  Cologne  by  this  route  is  363 
miles,  accomplished  in  9  hours  41  min- 
utes =37. 5  miles  per  hour.  On  the  Ber- 
lin-Potsdam-Magdeburg Bailway  the 
fast  express  I  have  timed  24f  miles  in  30 
minutes =48. 7  miles  per  hour  and  50 
miles  in  1  hour  9  minutes=43.5  miles 
per  hour.  This  forms  part  of  the 
through  line  between  Berlin  and  Paris, 
and  is,  perhaps,  the  best  example  of  a 
very  long  run  abroad.  The  distance  is 
668  miles,  done  in  about  22^  hours,  or  at 
the  rate  of  about  30  miles  per  hour,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  three  conn- 
tries  are  traversed  with  attendant  cus- 
tom-house formalties  at  the  frontiers. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  speeds  of 
the  fastest  continental  trains  about  eqnal 
our  own,  except  in  the  case  noted.  For 
very  long  runs  nothing  there  equals  the 
speed  of  the  New  York-Chicago  trains, 
which  average  some  35  miles  per  honr 
for  over  900  miles. 

England. — In  England^  however,  we 
are  beaten  both  in  number  and  speed  of 
fast  trains.  Mr.  Le  Van  says  the  aver- 
age speeds  are  20  per  cent,  greater  and 
the  loads  25  per  cent.  less.  Where  there 
are  so  many  rival  trains  running  at  near- 
ly the  same  speeds,  it  is  difficult  to  name 
the  fastest.  The  "Hying  Scotchman^' 
{via  the  Great  Northern)  runs  to  Edin- 
burgh, 397  miles,  in  9^  hours,  ioduding^ 
stoppages,  at  nearly  42  miles  per  honr. 
The  Great  Western  has  a  7-feet  gauge, 
and  formerly  its  express  went  from  Lon- 
don to  Bristol,  118|  miles,  in  two  hours 
=59  miles  per  hour.  This  train,  known 
as  the  "  Flying  Dutchman,"  is  still,  per- 
haps, the  fastest  train  in  the  world, 
though  its  speed  has  been  much  reduced. 
The  118^  miles  are  now  made  in  2  hours 
36  minutes =45. 3  miles  per  hour,  includ- 
ing two  stops  amounting  to  11  minutes. 
Excluding  these,  the  speed  is  49  miles 
per  hour.  London  to  Exeter,  194  mil^ 
in  4^  hours,  exclusive  of  20  minutes' 
halt  on  the  way,  is  49.5  miles  per  honr. 
London  to  Swindon,  without  stopping, 
77i  miles  in  1  hour  27  minutes,  is  53.3 
miles  per  hour.  The  Leeds  summer  ex- 
presses on  the  Great  Northern  make  the 
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186^  miles  in  3}  hours =49.4  miles  per 
hour,  including  two  sfcops  amounting  to 
8  minutes.  London  to  Grantham,  105^ 
miles,  in  2  hours  2  minutes =51.7,  and 
Orantham  to  Wakefield,  70^  miles,  in  1 
hour  17  minutes =54. 7  miles  per  hour. 
This  last  is  claimed  to  be  the  fastest  run 
in  the  world.  Mj  timing  of  the  Scotch 
express,  the  fastest  train  from  London 
on  the  North- Western  Bailwaj,  may  be 
interesting.  Before  reaching  Bugby  76^ 
miles  had  been  traversed  in  1  hour  35^ 
minutes =48  miles  per  hour.  Crewe,  158 
miles,  was  reached  in  3  hours  89  min- 
utes (beating  the  best  Continental  time 
for  that  distance),  and  Liverpool,  202 


miles,  in  5  hours,  including  six  stops = 
45  miles  per  hour.  A  few  miles  were 
run  in  61  seconds,  which  is  at  the  rate  of 
59  miles  per  hour. 

If  the  speed  of  American  trains  con- 
tinues to  improve  during  the  next  few 
years  as  much  as  it  has  recently,  we  may 
soon  hope  to  outstrip  England,  where 
the  maximum  has  been  apparently 
reached.  In  fact  Mr.  Le  Van  has  prophe- 
sied that  within  five  years  the  distance 
from  Philadelphia  to  Jersey  City  will  be 
accomplished  in  one  hour,  but  this 
seems  rather  too  much  to  expect,  espe- 
cially on  a  road  running  through  such  a 
populous  district. 
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By  P.  J.  FLYNN,  C.  B. 
Contributed  to  Van  Nostrakd^s  Exoinbxbino  Maoazikx. 

SECOND  PAPER. 


£gg  Shaped   Sewsbs. — ^Internal    Dimek- 

SION& 

Depth  of  vnrtical  diameter  is  1.5  times 
the  greatest  transverse  diameter ;  that  is, 
the  diameter  of  top  of  arch. 

Let  D= greatest  transverse  diameter, 
that  is  the  diameter  of  top  or 

arch=-^,  then 
o 

H= depth  of  sewer  or  vertical  di- 
ameter =1.5D. 

■a 

B= radius  of  bottom  or  invert  =—. 

6 

B= radius  of  sides =H. 

By  reference  to  column  ca/t  in  Tables 
3  and  4  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mean  ve- 
locity of  an  egg-shaped  sewer  flowing  two- 
thirds  full  is  always  greater  than  that  of 
the  mean  velocity  of  same  sewer  flowing 
full.  When  the  slopes  are  equal,  col- 
umns c\/r  and  ctc^r  give  a  ready  means 
for  comparing  velocities  and  discharges. 

Application  and  Use  of  the  Tables. 

To  find  the  veloeitt/  and  dise/iarge  in 
an  egg-shaped  sewer. 

Example  10. — ^An  egg-shaped  sewer  7 
feet  by  10  feet  6  inches  has  a  slope  of  6 
feet  per  mile.  What  is  its  velocity  and 
discharge  flowing  full,  flowing  two-thirds 
full  depth  and  one-third  full  depth! 


Full  depth. 


A  slope  of  6  feet  per  mile  is  equal  to  1 
in  880,  opposite  to  which  in  Table  2  the 

value  of  •  \/s  is  found  to  be=  .03271. 

In  Tables  3,  4  and  5  opposite  a  trans- 
verse diameter  of  7  feet  find  the  values 

of  ca/t  and  ac^/r  and  substitute  them 

and  also  the  value  of  V^  above  found  in 

formula  (1)  v=c^/r  X  a/*. 

"       (5)  Q=ac\/r  X  Vs  and  we  get 
the  following : 

t;=160.2  X  .03371 =6.4  feet 

per  second. 
Q=9016.7  X  .03371  =  303 . 9 

cubic  feet  per  second. 

r  v=169.6  X  .03371=5.72  feet 
per  second. 
Q=6283.5  X  .03371  =  211 .8 
cubic  feet  per  second. 

t;=127.9x. 03371=4.31  feet 

per  second. 
Q=1779.4X. 03371  =  69.98 

cubic  feet  per  second. 

To  find  the  dimensions  of  an  egg* 
shaped  sewer  to  replace  a  circular  sewer, 

JSxample  11. — A  circular  sewer  6  feet 
diameter  and  4800  feet  long  has  a  fall  of 
16  feet  It  is  to  be  removed  and  replaced 
by  an  egg-shaped  sewer  with  a  fall  of  8 
feet  whose  discharge  flowing  full  shall 
equal  that  of  the  circular  sewer  flowing 
full?  Give  dimensions  of  egg-shaped 
sewer. 


Two- thirds 
depth. 


One-third 
depth. 


j 
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A  faU  of  16  m  4800=1  in  300  and  in 

Table  2  the  ^/B  corresponding  to  this  is 
.057735.  In  Table  lopposite  5  feet  di- 
ameter the  value  ac^/r  is  2272.7,  substi- 
tute this  value  and  also  the  value  of  \/« 

in  formula  (6)  Q=acA/r  X  a/«  and  we  have ' 
Q=2272.7x.057735=131.21  cubic    feet 
per  second,  the  discharge  of  the  circular 
sewer.     The  egg-shaped  sewer  is  to  have 
a  fall  of  8  in  4800=j.  in  600,  and  in  Table 

2  the  equivalent  Vtf  is  040825,  substitute 
this  value  and  also  the  discharge  found 
above  in 

Q  _  131.21  _ 
formula  (7)  «cVr-:;/= -.040825" 
3213.9. 

In  Table  3,  the  nearest  value  of  ac^/  r 
to  this  is  3353  opposite'a  transverse  diam- 
eter 4  feet  10  inches,  therefore  the  egg- 
shaped  sewer  is  to  be  4  feet  10  inches  by 
7  feet  3  inches. 

To  find  the  diameter  of  a  circular 
sewer  whose  discharge  flowing  full  shall 
equal  that  of  an  egg-shaped  sewer  flow- 
ing one-third  full  depth. 

JSxnmple  12. — ^Find  the  diameter  of  a 
circular  sewer  whose  discharge  flowing 
full  shall  equal  that  of  the  egg-shaped 
sewer  in  last  example  flowing  one-third 
full  the  slope  being  the  same  in  each. 

In  Table  5  and  opposite  transverse  di- 
ameter 4  feet  10  inches  the  value  of  ac\/  r 
=657.53. 

In  Table  1  the  value  of  acs/r  nearest 
to  this  is  found  to  be  661.77  opposite  a 
diameter  of  3  feet  2  inches,  which  is  the 
diameter  of  the  circular  sewer  required. 

To  find  the  diameter  of  a  cimdar 
sewer  whose  velocity  fiowing  /ull  shall 
equai  that  of  an  egg-shaped  sewer  flow- 
ing one-third  fuU  depth. 

JBxample  13. — ^What  is  the  diameter  of 
a  circular  sewer  whose  mean  velocity 
flowing  full  shall  equal  that  of  an  egg- 
shaped  sewer  4  feet  by  6  feet  flowing  one- 
third  full,  the  grade  in  each  being  the 
the  same  ? 

In  Table  5  and  opposite  the  transverse 
diameter  4  feet  the  value  of  cVr=86.61. 

In  Table  1  the  value  of  c^/r  nearest  to 
this  is  87.15,  opposite  diameter  3  feet  4 
inches,  which  is  tlie  diameter  of  the  circu- 
lar sewer  required. 


To  find  the  dimensions  and  slope  of 
an  egg-shaped  sewer  flowing  fullj  the 
mean  velocity  and  discharge  being  given, 

JExample  14. — ^An  egg-shaped  sewer 
flowing  full  is  to  have  a  mean  velocity  not 
greater  than  5  feet  per  second,  and  is 
to  discharge  108  cubic  feet  per  second. 
What  is  size  and  slope  t 

Q 

By  formula  (6)  a=-^  substitute  values 

108 
of  Q  and  v  given  »nd  «=-^  =21.6  square 

feet. 

In  colunm  2  of  Table  3  the  nearest  area 
to  this  is  21.556  opposite  the  transverse 
diameter  4  feet  4  inches,  therefore  the 
sewer  required  is  4  feet  4  inches  by  6  feet 
6  inches.    At  the  same  time  the  value  of 

ac\/r  opposite  4  feet  4  inches  diameter 
is  found  equal  to  2501.4,  substitute  this 
and  also  value  of 

formula  (8)  V'"i=-  ^  ~ 


ac 


Vr      2501.4 


.043176,  and  in  Table  2  the  nearest  value 

of   V«  to  this  is  .043193  opposite  the 
slope  of  1  in  536,  which  is  slope  of  sewer. 

The  diameter  and  slope  of  a  circular 
sewer  being  givtn^  to  find  dimensions  and 
slope  of  an  egg-shaped  sewer  whose  dig- 
charge  flowing  tioo-thirds  depth  shall 
equcd  that  of  the  circiUar  sewer  flowing 
full  and  whose  velocity  at  same  depth 
shall  not  exceed  a  certain  rate. 

Example  15. — A  circular  sewer  6  feet 
in  diameter  and  with  a  slope  of  1  in  600 
is  to  be  removed  and  to  be  replaced  by 
an  egg-shaped  sewer  whose  discharge 
flowing  at  two-thirds  of  its  full  depth 
shall  be  equal  to  that  of  the  circular  sewer 
flowing  full  and  whose  mean  velocity  at 
the  same  two-thirds  depth  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 5  feet  per  second  ?  Give  dimensions 
and  slope  of  egg-shaped  sewer. 

In  Table  1  and  opposite  6  feet  diameter 

the  value  of  oc  v9  is  3702  3,  and  in  Table 

2  opposite  1  in  600  the  value  of   ^/s  is 
.040825,  substitute  these  values  in  formula 

(5)  Q=acA/r  X  \/s  and  we  get 

Q=3702.3  X  .040825  =  151.15  cubic 
feet  per  second,  the  discharge  of  the  cir- 
cular sewer.  Now  substitute  this  dis- 
charge and  the  velocity  above  given  5 

Q 

feet  per  second  in  formula  (6)  a=-^  and 
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we  get  a= — -^ — =30.23  square  feet,  the 

area  at  two-thirds  depth  of  the  ^g-shaped 
sewer.  In  column  2  of  Table  4  me  nearest 
area  to  this  is  30.317  opposite  a  trans- 
verse diameter  of  6  feet  4  inches,  there- 
fore the  dimensions  of  egg-shaped  sewer 
are  6  feet  4  inches  by  9  feet  6  inches. 
At  the  same  time  take  out  the  value  of 

ctcy/r  opposite  6  feet  4  inches,  which  is 
4811.9.  Substitute  this  and  also  the 
value  of  Q  found  in  formula  (8) 


vr= 


Q 


ac^ 


-  = .031412 


and  this  not  being  found  in  Table  1, 
square  each  side  and 

«=.0009867, 

=  1013  nearly,  therefore 


and 


.0009867 


the  slope  of  egg-shaped  sewer  is  1  in  1013 
and  its  size  6  feet  4  inches  by  9  feet  6 
inches. 

To  find  the  dimensions  and  grade  of 
df^  eggsfuxped  sewer  to  have  a  certain 
discharge  flowing  fuU,  and  whose  mean 
velocity  shall  not  exceed  a  certain  rate 
when  flowing  two-thirds  fuU  depth. 

Example  16. — ^An  egg-shaped  sewer  is 
to  discharge  110  cubic  feet  per  second 
flowing  full  and  its  mean  velocity  flowing 
two-thirds  full  depth  is  not  to  exceed  5 
feet  per  second?  Find  its  dimensions 
and  slope. 

As  a  first  approximation  assume  the 
velocity  flowing  full  at  5  feet  per  second, 

then  ^=  22  square  feet  the  area  of  egg- 

shaped  sewer  flowing  full,  and  in  Table  3 


opposite  this  area  the  transverse  diameter 

4  feet  4  inches  is  found.  Now  with  this 
diameter 

the  value  of  c^/r  full  depth  =116.0 

the  value  of  oV**  two-thirds  depths  123.1 

therefore  we  may  assume  that  the  velocity 
of  sewer  flowing  full  is  for  4  feet  4  inches, 
transverse  diameter  about  6  per  cent,  less 
than  when  flowing  two-thirds  full,  that  is, 
assuming  the  velocity  at  two-thirds  depth 

5  feet  per  second,  the  velocity  at  full  depth 
will  be  about  4.7  feet  per  second.  Sub- 
stituting this  velocity  and  also  discharge 

Q     110 
in  formula  (6)  a=— =-r-==23.4  the  area 
^  '         V     4.7 

of  egg-shaped  sewer  flowing  full.  In 
Table  3  the  transverse  diameter  opposite 
this  is  4  feet  6  inches,  which  is  the  diam- 
eter required  of  the  egg-shaped  sewer. 
At  the  same  time  that  diameter  is  found 

look  out  the  value  ©f  acVr  which  is  2770, 
substitute  this  in 

formula  (8) .  ^J^ 


ac^ 
110 


=2%0=«^«^"- 

In  Table  2  the  VT^  nearest  to  this  is 
.039715  opposite  a  slope  of  1  in  634, 
therefore  the  dimensions  of  egg-shaped 
sewer  are  4  feet  6  inches  by  6  feet  .9 
inches  and  its  slope  1  in  634. 

Now  in  Table  4  the  value  of  c^/r  oppo- 
site transverse  diameter  of  4  feet  6  inches 
is  126.3,  substitute  tins  and  also  value  of 

\/«"  above  found  in 

formula  (1)  t>=c\/r^x  V«  ^^^  ^^  ^^"^® 
t;=126.3x.039711=6  feet  per  second, 
the  mean  velocity  of  sewer  flowing  two- 
thirds  f  ulL 


Table  2 — Giving   Values  of  s  and  ^/s, 

/=sine  of  slope = fall  of  water  sarface  (A)  in  any  distance  (/),  divided  by  that  distance =-^. 


Slope 
I  in 

x=side  of  slope. 

^s. 

Slope 
I  in 

xssine  of  slope. 

V^/. 

2640 

.000378787 

.019463 

2280 

.000438597 

.020943 

2600 

.000384615 

.019612 

2240 

.000446429 

.021129 

2560 

.000390625 

.019764 

2200 

.000454545 

.021320 

2520 

.000396825 

.019920 

1  2160 

.000462963 

.021517 

2480 

.000403226 

.020080 

2120 

.000471698 

.021719 

2440 

. 000409836 

.020244 

2080 

.000480769 

.021927 

2400 

.000416666 

.020412 

2040 

.000490196 

.022140 

2360 

.000423729 

.020585 

2000 

.000500000 

.022361 

2320 

.000431034 

.020761 

1980 

.000505050 

.022473 
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Table  2  (Continued), — Giving  Values  of  s  and  ^s. 


k 


A:  -sine  of  slope = fall  of  water  sur&ce  (A)  in  any  distance  (/),  divided  by  that  distance=-^. 


Slope 
I  in 

j=sine  of  slope. 

^y/J! 

Slope 
I  in 

J— sine  of  slope. 

^Js, 

i960 

.000510204 

.022588 

1080 

.000925926 

.030429 

1940 

.000515464 

.022704 

1070 

.000934579 

.030571 

1920 

.000520833 

.022822 

1060 

.000943396 

.030715 

1900 

.000526316 

.022942 

1050 

.000952381 

.030861 

1880 

.000531915 

.023063 

1040 

.000961538 

.031009 

i860 

.000537634 

.023187 

1030 

.000970873 

•03 I 159 

1840 

.000543478 

.023313 

[020 

. 000980392 

.031311 

1820 

.000549450 

. 023440 

lOIO 

. 000990099 

.031466 

1800 

•000555555 

.023570 

1 000 

.001000000 

.031623 

1780 

.000561798 

.023702 

999 

.001001001 

.031639 

1760 

.000568182 

.023836 

998 

.001002004 

.031654 

1740 

.  .000574712 

.023973 

997 

.001003009 

.031670 

1720 

.000581395 

.024112 

996 

.001004016 

.031686 

1700 

.000588235 

.024254 

995 

.001005025 

.031702 

1680 

.000595238 

.024398 

994 

.001006036 

•  .031718 

1660 

. 000602409 

.024744 

993 

.001007049 

.031734 

1640 

.000609756 

.024693 

992 

.001008065 

.031750 

1620 

.000617284 

.024845 

991 

001009082 

.031766 

1600 

.000625000 

.025000 

1  990 

.OOIOIOIOI 

.031782 

1580 

.000632911 

.025158 

:    989 

.001011122 

.031798 

1560 

.000641025 

.025318 

988 

.001012146 

.031814 

1540 

. 00064935 1 

.025482 

987 

.001013171 

.031830 

1520 

.000657895 

.025649  ' 

986 

•001014199 

.031847 

1500 

. 000666666 

.025820 

985 

.001015228 

.031863 

1480 

.000675675 

.025994 

984 

.001016260 

.031879 

1460 

.000684932 

.026171 

983 

.001017294 

•03189s 

1440 

. 000694444 

.026352 

982 

.001018330 

.031911 

1420 

.000704225 

.026537 

981 

.001019368 

.031928 

1400 

.000714286 

.026726 

980 

.001020408 

.031944 

1380 

.000724638 

.026919 

979 

.001021450 

.031960 

1360 

.000735294 

.027116 

978 

.001022495 

.031977 

1340 

.000746268 

.027318 

977 

.001023541 

.031993 

1320 

.000757576 

.027524 

976 

.001024590 

.032009 

1300 

.000769231 

.027735 

i  975 

.001025641 

.032026 

1280 

.000781250 

.027951 

974 

.001026694 

.032042 

1260 

.000793651 

.028172 

973 

.001027749 

.032059 

1240 

. 00080645  ^ 

.028398 

972 

.001028807 

.032075 

1220 

.000819672 

.028630 

971 

.001029866 

.032091 

1200 

.000833333 

.028868 

970 

.001030928 

.032108 

1 190 

.000840336 

.028988 

969 

.001031992 

.032125 

1 180 

.000847458 

.029111 

968 

.001033058 

.032141 

1170 

.000854701 

.029235 

967 

.001034126 

.032158 

1160 

.000862069 

.029361 

966 

.001035197 

.032174 

1150 

.000869566 

.029488 

965 

.001036269 

.032191 

1 140 

.000877193 

.029617 

964 

.001037344 

.032208 

1 130 

.000884956 

.029748 

963 

.001038422 

.032224 

1120 

.000892857 

.029881 

962 

.001039501 

.032241 

mo 

. 000900900 

.030015 

961 

.001040583 

.032258 

1 100 

. 000909090 

.030151 

960 

.001041667 

.032275 

1090  . 

.000917431 

.030289 

959 

.001042753 

.032292 
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Table  2  (Continued) — Giving  Values  of  s  and  VI 

j=siiie  of  slope=full  of  water  surface  {Ji)  in  any  distance  il\  divided  by  that  distance^-. 


Slope 
I  in 

x=8ine  of  slope. 

1 

Slope 
I  in 

j=sine  of  slope. 

^s. 

9SS 

.001043841 

•032309   1 

908 

.001101322 

033186 

957 

.001044932 

•032325    1 

907 

.001102536 

033204 

956 

.001046025 

.032342  1 

906 

.001103753 

033223 

955 

.001047120 

•032359   1 

905 

.001104972 

033241 

954 

.001048218 

.032376 

904 

.001106195 

033259 

953 

.001049318 

.032393  1 

903 

.001107420 

033278 

952 

.001050420 

.032410  1 

902 

.001108647 

03-5296 

951 

.00105x525 

.032427  1 

1 

901 

.001109878 

0333^5 

950 

.001052632 

.032444 

900 

.00111 iiii 

033333 

949 

.001053741 

.032461 

899 

.001112347 

033352 

948 

.001054852 

.032479 

898 

.001113586 

033.^70 

947 

.001055966 

.032496    , 

897 

.001114827 

033389 

946 

.001057082 

.032513    1 

896 

.001116071 

.033408 

945 

.001058201 

.032530 

895 

.001117318 

.033426 

944 

.001059322* 

.032547 

894 

.001118568 

033445 

943 

.001060445 

.032565 

893 

.00111982 1 

033464 

942 

.001061571 

.032582 

892 

.001121076 

033483 

941 

.001062699 

.032599 

891 

.001122334 

033501 

940 

.001063830 

.032616 

890 

.001123596 

.033520 

939 

.001064963 

.032634 

889 

.001124859 

033539 

938 

.001066098 

.032651 

888 

.001126126 

033558 

937 

.001067236 

.032669 

887 

.001127396 

033577 

936 

.001068376 

.032686 

886 

.001128668 

033595 

935 

.001069519 

.032703 

885 

.001129944 

033614 

934 

.001070664 

.032721  1 

884 

.001131222 

033633 

933 

.001071811 

.032738 

883 

.001132503 

033653 

932 

.001072961 

.032756  1 

882 

.001133787 

033672 

931 

.001074114 

■032774    ' 

881 

.001135074 

033691 

930 

.001075269 

.032791    1 

880 

.001136364 

033710 

929 

.001076426 

.032809  1 

879 

.001137656 

033729 

928 

.001077586 

.032826  1 

878 

.001138952 

033748 

927 

.001078749 

.032844  ' 

877 

.001140251 

033768 

926 

.001079914 

.032862  1 

876 

.001141553 

033787 

925 

.001081081 

.032879   1 

875 

.001142857 

.033806 

924 

.001082251 

.032897 

874 

.001144165 

•033825 

923 

.001083423 

.032915 

873 

.001145475 

033845 

922 

.001084599 

.032933 

872 

.001146789 

033864 

921 

.001085776 

.032951 

871 

.001148106 

.033883 

920 

.001086957 

.032969 

870 

.001149425 

•033903 

919 

.001088139 

.032987 

869 

.001150748 

033923 

918 

.001089325 

•033005 

868 

.001152074 

.033942 

917 

.001090513 

.033023 

867 

.001153403 

.033962 

916 

.001091703 

.033041 

866 

.001154734 

•033981 

915 

.001092896 

.033059 

865 

•001 156069 

.034001 

914 

.001094092 

.033077 

864 

.001157407 

.034021 

913 

.001095290 

•033095 

863 

.001158749 

.034040 

912 

.001096491 

.033113 

862 

.001160093 

. 034060 

9n 

.001097695 

033131 

861 

.001161440 

.034080 

910 

.001098901 

033149 

860 

.001162791 

.034099 

909 

.OOIIOOIIO 

033168 

859 

.001164144 

.034119 
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Table  2  (Continued) — Giving  Values  of  s  and  ^/s, 

j=rsine  of  slope = fall  of  water  sur&ce  {h)  in  any  distance  (/),  divided  by  that 


distance=r. 


Slope 
I  in 

x=sine  of  slope. 

^s. 

1  Slope 
I  in 

858 

.001165501 

•034139 

808 

857 

.001166861 

•034159 

807 

856 

.001168224 

•034179 

806 

855 

.001169591 

.034199 

805 

854 

.001170960 

.034219 

804 

853 

.001172333 

.034239 

803 

852 

.001173709 

•034259 

802 

851 

.001175088 

.034279 

801 

850 

.001176471 

. 034300 

800 

849 

.001177856 

.034320 

799 

848 

.001179245 

.034340 

798 

847 

.001180638 

.034360 

797 

846 

.001182033 

.034381 

796 

845 

.001183432 

.034401 

795 

844 

.001184834 

.034421 

794 

843 

.001186240 

. 034442 

793 

842 

.001187648 

.034462 

792 

841 

.001189061 

. 034483 

791 

840 

.001190476 

.034503 

790 

839 

.001191895 

.034524 

789 

838 

.001193317 

.034544 

788 

837 

.001194743 

.034565 

787 

836 

.001196172 

.034586   ; 

786 

835 

.001197605 

.034606 

785 

834 

.001199041 

.034627 

:    784 

833 

.001200480 

.034648 

1   783 

832 

.001201923 

. 034669 

782 

831 

.001203369 

.034689 

781 

830 

.001204819 

.034710 

780 

829 

.001206273 

.034731 

779 

828 

.001207729 

■034752 

778 

827 

.001290190 

.034773 

777 

826 

.001210654 

.034794 

776 

825 

.001212121 

.034816 

775 

824 

.001213592 

.034837 

774 

823 

.001215067 

.034858 

773 

822 

.001216545 

.034879 

772 

821 

.001218027 

.034900 

771 

820 

.001219512 

.034922 

770 

819 

.001221001 

.034943 

769 

818 

.001222494 

.034964 

768 

817 

.001223990 

.034985 

767 

816 

.001225490 

035007 

766 

81S 

.001226994 

035028 

765 

814 

.001228501 

.035050 

764 

813 

.001230012 

035071 

!   763 

812 

.001231527 

035093 

762 

811 

.001233046 

.035115 

761 

810 

.001234568 

.035^36 

760 

809 

.001236094 

•035158 

759 

x=sine  of  slope. 


^Js. 


.001237624 
.001239157 
.001240695 
.001242236 
.001243781 
.001245330 
.001246883 
.00124S439 
.001250000 
.001251564 
.001253133 
.001254705 
.001256281 
.001257862 
.oon259446 
.001261034 
.001262626 
.001264223 
.001265823 
.001267427 
.001269036 
.001270648 
.001272265 
.001273885 
.001275510 
.001277139 
.001278772 
.001280410 
.001282051 
.001283697 
.001285347 
.001287001 
.001288660 
.001290323 
.001291990 
.001293661 
.001295337 
.001297017 
.001298701 
.001300390 
.001302083 
.001303781 
.001305483 
.001307190 
.001308901 
.001310616 
.001312336 
.001314060 
.001315789 
.001317523 


035179 
035201 

035223 
035245 
035267 
035289 

035311 
035333 
035355 
035377 

035399 
035422 

035444 
035466 

035489 

0355" 
035533 
035556 
035578 
035601 
035623 
035646 
035669 

035691 
035714 

035737 
035760 

035783 
035806 

035829 
035852 
035875 
035598 
035921 
035944 
035967 

035991 
036014 
036038 

036061 
036084 
036108 
036131 

036155 
036179 

036202 

036226 

036250 

036274 
036298 
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Table  2  (Continued) — Giving  Values  of  s  and  V^- 
j=sine  of  slope =fall  of  water  surface  (h)  in  any  distance  (/),  divided  by  that  distance—' 


Slope 
I  in 


58 
57 
56 

55 
54 
53 
52 

51 

50 

49 
48 

47 
46 

45 

44 

43 

42 

41 
40 

39 
38 

37 

36 

35 

34 

33 

32 

31 

30 
29 

28 

27 
26 

25 
24 

23 
22 

21 

20 

19 
18 

17 
16 

15 
14 

13 
12 

II 

10 

09 


j=sine  of  slope. 


.001319261* 

.001321004 

.001322751 

.001.^24503 

.001326260 

.001328021 

.001329787 

.001331558 

.001333333 
.001335113 

.001 ^36898 

.001338686 

.001340483 

.001342282 

.001344086 

.001345895 

.001347709 

.001349528 

.001351351 

.001353180 

.001355014 

.001356852 

.001358696 

.001360544 

.001362398 

.001364256 

.001366120 

.001367989 

.001369863 

.001371742 

.001373626 

.001375516 

.001377410 

.001379310 

.001381215 

.001383126 

.001385042 

.001386963 

.OOI388P89 

.001390821 

.001392758 

.001394700 

.001396648 

.001398601 

.001400560 

.001402525 

.001404494 

.001406470 

.001408451 

.001410437 


^s 


036322 
036346 
036370 

036394 
036418 

036442 

036466 

036490 

036515 

036539 
036563 

036588 

036613 

036637 

036662 

036686 

036711 

036736 

036761 

036786 

036810 

036835 

036860 

036885 

036911 

036936 

036961 

036986 

037012 

037037 
037063 

037088 

037113 

037139 
037164 

037190 

037216 

037242 

037268 

037294 
037320 

037346 
037372 
037398 
037424 
037450 
037477 
037503 
037529 
037556 


Slope 

I  ID 


708 

707 
706 

705 
704 

703 

702 

701 

700 

699 
698 

697 
696 

695 
694 

693 
692 

691 

690 

689 

688 

687 

686 

685 

684 

683 

682 

681 

680 

679 
678 

677 

676 

675 
674 

673 
672 

671 

670 

669 

668 

667 

666 

665 

664 

663 

662 

661 

660 

659 


j=sine  of  slope. 


.001412429 
.001414427 
.001416431 
.001418440 
.001420455 
.001422475 
.001424501 
.001426534 
.001428571 
.001430615 
.001432665 
.001434720 
.001436782 
.001438849 
.001440922 
.001443001 
.001445087 
.001447178 
.001449275 
.001451379 
.001453488 
.001455604 
.001457726 
.001459854 
.001461988 
.001464129 
.001466276 
.001468429 
.001470588 
.001472754 
.001474926 
.001477105 
.001479290 
.001481481 
.001483680 
.001485884 
.001488095 
.001490313 
.001492537 
.001494768 
.001497006 
.001499250 
.001501502 
.001503759 
.001506024 
.001508296 
.001510574 
.001512859 
.001515152 
.001517451 


\/j. 


037582 
037609 
037636 
037662 
037689 
037716 

037743 
037769 

037796 

037824 

037851 
037878 

037905 
037932 

037959 
037987 

038014 

038042 

038069 

038097 

038125 

038152 

038180 

038208 

038236 

038264 

038292 

038320 

038348 

038376 

038405 

038433 
038461 

038490 

038518 

038547 
038576 
038604 

038662 
038691 
038720 
038749 
038778 
038808 

038837 
038866 

038895 

038925 

038954 
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Table  2  (Continued) — Giving  Values  of  s  and  ^/s, 

•  k 

x=sine  of  slope=fall  of  water  surface  (h)  in  any  diameter  (/),  divided  by  that  distancc=-. 


Slope 
I  in 

658 

657 
656 

655 
654 

653 
652 

650 
649 
648 
647 
646 

645 
644 

643 
642 

641 

640 

639 
638 

637 
636 

635 

634 

^ZZ 
632 

631 

630 

629 

628 

627 

626 

625 

624 

623 

622 

621 

620 

619 

618 

617 

616 

615 
614 

613 

612 

611 

610 

609 


j=sine  of  slope. 


.001519757 
.001522070 
.001524390 
.001526718 
.061529052 

.001531394 
.001533742 
001536098 
.001538462 
.001540832 
.001543210 
.001545595 
.001547988 
.001550388 
.001552795 
.001555210 
,001557632 
.001560062 
.001562500 
.001564945 
.001567398 
.001569859 
.001572327 
.001574803 
.001577287 
.001579779 
.001582278 
.001584786 
.00158730;^ 
.001589825 
.001592357 
.001594896 
.001597444 
.001600000 
.001602564 
.001605136 
.001607717 
.001610306 
.001612903 
.001615509 
.001618123 
,001620746 
.0&1623377 
.001626016 
.001628664 
.001631321 
.001633987 
.001636661 
.001639344 
.001642036 


^/s, 


038984 
039013 

039043 

039073 
039103 

O3S133 
039163 

039193 
039223 

039253 
039284 

039314 

039344 

03937s 

039405 

039436 
039467 

039498 

039528 

039559 
039590 
039621 

039653 
039684 

039715 
039746 

039778 

039809 

039841 

039873 
039904 
039936 
039968 

040000 
040032 
040064 
040096 
040128 
040161 
040193 
040226 
040258 
040291 
040324 

040357 
040389 

040422 

040456 

040489 

046522 


Slope 
I  m 

J = sine  of  slope. 

y^j. 

608 

.001^44737 

•040555 

607 

.001647446 

.040589 

606 

.001650165 

.040622 

605 

.001652893 

1   .040656 

604 

.001655629 

. 040689 

603 

.001658375 

.040723 

602 

.001661130 

•040757 

601 

.001663894 

.040791 

600 

.001666667 

.040825 

599 

.001669449 

.040859 

598 

.001672241 

.040893 

597 

.001675042 

.040927 

596 

.001677852 

.040961 

595 

.001680672 

. 040996 

594 

.001683502 

.041031 

593 

.001686341 

.041065 

592 

.001689189 

.041100 

591 

.001692047 

.041135 

590 

.001694915 

.041169 

589 

.001697793 

.041204 

588 

.001700680 

.041239 

587 

.001703578 

.041274 

586 

.001706485 

.041309 

585 

.001709420 

•041345 

584 

.001712329 

.041380 

583 

.001715266 

.041416 

582 

.001718213 

.041451 

581 

.001721170 

.041487 

580 

.001724138 

.041523 

579 

.001727116 

.041559 

578 

.001730104 

.041594 

577 

.001733102 

.041630 

576 

.001736111 

.041667 

575 

•001739130 

.041703 

574 

.001742160 

.041739 

573 

.001745201 

.041776 

572 

.001748252 

.041812 

571 

.001751313 

.041848 

570 

.001754386 

.041885 

569 

.001757469 

.041922 

568 

.001760563 

.041959 

567 

.001763668 

.041996 

566 

.001766784 

.042033 

565 

.001769912 

.042070 

564 

.001773050 

. 042 108 

563 

.001776199 

.042145 

562 

.001779359 

.042183 

561 

.001782531 

.042220 

560 

.001785714 

.042258 

559 

.001788909 

.042295 

HYDBAULIC  TABLES  BASED  OK  KDTTEB'S  FORMULA. 
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Table  3. — ^Giving  Values  of  a  and  r  and  also  the  Factors  c\/r  and 

ac^Jr  FOR  Corresponding  Transverse  Diameters  of  Egg-Shaped 

Sewers  Flowing  full  depth  given  in  First  Column. 

These  factors  are  to  be  used  only  where  the  value  of  n^  that  is  the  coefficient  of  roughness  of 
lining  of  channel  =  .015,  as  in  second-class  or  rough-fisiced  brickwork,  well  dressed  stone  nork, 
foul  and  slightly  tuberculated  iron,  cement  and  terra-cotta  pipes  with  imperfect  joints  and  in  bad  order. 

Area  of  egg-shaped  sewer  flowing  full  denth  =  D*  x  1. 148525. 

Perimeter  of  egg-shaped  sewer  flowing  full  depth  =  Dx  3.9649. 

Hydraulic  mean  depth  of  egg-shaped  sewer  flowing  full  depth  =  Dxa2S97. 

v^cVrx  Vs,     Q=av:=ia£V7x  Vs, 


D= 

trans- 
verse 
diam. 
ft.    in. 


a  -=  area  m 
square  ft. 


2 

2 
2 
2 
2 


4 
4 
4 
4 


o 
2 

4! 

6 
8 
10 
o 
2 

4 
6 

8 


2  10 

3  o 


3 
3 
3 
3 

3  10 

4  o 


6 

8 


4 
6 

8 


4  10 

5  o 


1. 148 

1.563 
2.041 

2.584 

3.190 

3.860 

4.594 
5.391 
6.253 
7.178 
8.167 
9.220 

10.337 

".517 
12.761 

14.069 

15.442 
16.877 

18.376 

19.940 

21.566 

23.258 

25.013 

26 . 830 

28.713 


r=  hy- 
draulic 
mean 
depth 
in  feet. 

For 
velocity. 

For 
discharge 

acVr 

.2897 

39.62 

45.528 

.3380 

44.66 

69 . 804 

.3864 

49.57 

101.17 

.4345 

54.08 

139.74 

.4828 

58.64 

187.06 

.5311 

62.83 

242.52 

.5794 

66.93 

307.48 

.6277 

71.01 

382.81 

.6760 

74.93 

468.54 

.7242 

78.76 

565.34 

.7725 

82.44 

673.29 

.8208 

86.21 

794.86 

.8691 

89.70 

927.23 

.9174 

93.25 

1074.0 

.9657 

96.73 

1234.4 

1. 014 

100. 1 

1407.6 

1.062 

103.4 

1596.7 

I. Ill 

106.6 

1799. I 

1. 159 

109.9 

2019.5 

1.207 

113. 0 

2254.0 

1.255 

116. 0 

2501.4 

1.304 

119. 1 

2770.0 

1.352 

122. 1 

3053.8 

1.400 

125.0 

3353.0 

1.449 

128.0 

3675.6 

D= 
trans- 
verse 
diam. 
ft.    in. 


5  2 
5  4 
5  6 
5     8 

5  10 

6  o 


6 
6 
6 
6 


9 

9 

9 
10 

10 

II 

12 


4 
6 

8 


6  10 

7  o 


4 
8 


7 

7 
8    o 

8     4 
8     8 


a  =  area  m 
square  ft. 


30 . 660 
32.669 

34.743 

ZlS .  880 

39.081 

41.347 
43.676 
46.068 

48.525 
51.046 

53.629 

56.278 

61.764 

67.508 

73.506 

79758 
86.268 


o    93.030 

4 100.049 

I 
8107.324 


0114.853 
6 126.625 


0138.972 
0165.388 


r= hy- 
draulic 
mean 
depth 
in  leet. 


.497 

.545 

.593 
.642 

.690 

.738 

.787 

.835 
883 

.931 
.980 

2.028 

2.124 

2.221 

2.318 
2.414 

2.511 
2.607 
2.704 
2.800 
2.897 
3.042 
3.187 
3.476 


For 
velocity. 

cV7 


130.7 
133.6 
136.4 
139.2 
142.0 
144.6 

147.3 
149.8 

152.5 
155.2 

157.7 
160.2 

165,0 

170. 1 

174.8 

179.6 

184.3 

188.8 

193. 1 

197. 5 
201.9 

208.3 

214.6 

226.8 


For 
discharge 

acVr 


4007 . 9 

4364.9 
4738.0 

5131.7 
5548.0 

5980.3 

6435 • I 
6902.6 

7399.3 
7920.6 

8547 . I 

9015.7 
10192 

1 1482 

12852 

14327 
15898 

17563 

19323 
21198 

23191 
26376 

29822 

37502 
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Table  4.— Giving  Values  of  a  and  r  ani>  also  the  Factors  cyTr  and 

ac\/r  FOR  Corresponding   Diameters  of   Egg  Shaped  Sewers 

Flowing  two-thirds  full  depth  given  in  First  Column. 

These  factors  are  to  be  used  only  where  the  value  of  «,  that  is  the  coefficient  of  roughnes  of 
lining  of  channel  =^  .015  as  in  second  class  or  rough-faced  brickwork,  well-dressed  stone  work, 
foul  and  slightly  tuberculated  iron,  cement  and  terra-cot ta  pipes  with  imperfect  joints  and  in  bad  order. 

Area  of  section  of  egg-shaped  sewer  flowing  two-thirds  full  depth  =  D»y  0.75582$. 
Perimeter  of  section  of  egg-shaped  sewer  flowing  two-thirds  fuU  da>th  -=  DX2.3941. 
Hydraulic  mean  depth  of  section  of  egg-shaped  sewer  flowing  two-thuxls  full  depth=Dxa3i57. 

VZZ.C  Vrx  Vs,     Q=:av=ac  Vr  x  Vs^ 


D  = 
trans- 
verse 
diam. 
ft.    in. 

a  =  area  in 
square  ft. 

r=hy- 
draulic 
mean 
depth 
in  feet. 

For 
velocity. 

For 

dischaige. 

acV7 

D  = 

trans- 
verse 
diam. 
;ft.    in. 

arrarea  in 
square  ft. 

r=:hv. 

draulic 
mean 
depth 

in  feet. 

For 
velocity. 

For 

discharge 

scVr 

I      0 

0.756 

0.316 

42.40 

32.048 

5 

2 

20.177 

1.631 

138.6 

2795.9 

I      2 

1.029 

0.368 

47.80 

49.181 

5 

4 

21.498 

1.684 

141. 7 

3045-5 

I      4 

1-344 

0.421 

52.82 

70.993 

5 

6 

22.863 

1.736 

144.6 

3305 . 3 

I      6 

1. 701 

0.474 

57.68 

98.115 

5 

8 

24.270 

1.789 

147.5 

3578.9 

I      8 

2.099 

0.526 

62.46 

131.10 

5 

10 

25.718 

I  .842 

150.3 

3864 . 8 

I    10 

2.540 

0.579 

66.94 

170.02 

6 

0 

27.210 

1.894 

153. 1 

4165.3 

2     0 

3-023 

0.631 

71.42 

216.54 

6 

2 

28  743 

1.947 

155-9 

4481.6 

2       2 

3.548 

0.684 

75-59 

268.19 

6 

4 

30.317 

1.999 

158.7 

481X.9 

2      4 

4.115 

0.737 

79.69 

327-93 

6 

6 

31.933 

2.052 

161.5 

5158.5 

2       6 

4.724 

0.789 

83.90 

396.32 

6 

8 

33.592 

2.095 

164.2 

5516.6 

2       8 

5.375 

0.842 

87.82 

472.01 

6 

10 

35.292 

2.157 

166.9 

589T.0 

2    10 

6.067 

0.894 

91.60 

555.74 

7 

0 

37.035 

2.210 

169.6 

6283.5 

3     0 

6.802 

0.947 

95.33 

648 . 40 

7 

4 

40 . 646 

2.315 

174.8 

7106.8 

3     2 

7.579 

1. 000 

99.10 

751.08 

7 

8 

44.426 

2.420 

179.9 

7993.0 

3     4 

8.398 

1.052 

102.7 

862.41 

8 

0 

48.373 

2.526 

184.9 

8944 . 0 

3     6 

9.259 

1.105 

106.2 

983 . 24 

8 

4 

52.487 

2.631 

189.8 

9964. I 

3     8 

10. 161 

1. 158 

109.7 

1115.1 

8 

8 

56.771 

2.736 

194.6 

11050 

3  10 

IT. 106 

1. 210 

113-2 

1256. I 

9 

0 

61.222 

2.841 

^99  5 

12213 

4     0 

12.093 

1.263 

116.5 

1409.4  1 

9 

4 

65  840 

2.947 

204.2 

13444 

4     2 

^3.123 

1. 315 

119. 8 

1572.1 

9 

8 

70.628 

3-052 

208.7 

14743 

4     4 

14.192 

1.368 

123.1 

1746.9 

10 

0 

75.583 

3.157 

213-3 

16125 

4     6 

15    305 

1. 421 

126.3 

1932.7 

10 

6 

83 . 330 

3.315 

220.1 

18342 

4     8 

1 6 . 460 

1.473 

129.4 

2130.5 

11 

0 

91.455 

3.473 

226.8 

20738 

4  10 

17.656 

1.526 

132.5 

2338.6 

12 

0 

108.839 

3.788 

239 -4 

26060 

5     0 

18.895 

1.579 

J35.5 

2560.3 

HYDRACLIO  TABLES  BASED  OX   KUTTEK's   FORMULA. 
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Table  5. — Giving  Values^of  a  and  r  and  also  the  factors  c*^r  and 

ac\/r  FOR   Corresponding   Diameters  of  Egg-Shaped   Sewers 

Flowing  one-third  full  depth  givem  in  First  Column. 

These  factors  are  to  be  used  only  where  the  value  of  «,  that  is  the  coefficient  of  roughness  of 
lining  of  chmnel  =  015  as  in  second 'class  or  rou<jh-faced  brickwork,  well  dressed  stone  work, 
foul  and  slightly  tuberculated  iron,  cement  and  terra-cotta  pipes  with  imperfect  joints  and  in  bad  order. 

Area  of  section  of  egg-shaped  sewers  flowing  one-third  full  depth  •=-.  D'x  0.284. 
Perimeter  of  section  of  egg-shape i  sewer  flowing  one-third  full  depth  =  Dxi  3747. 
Hydraulic  mean  depth  of  section  of  egg-shaped  sewers  flowing  one- third  full  depth = D  x  0.2066. 

v-cS/rx  Vj7    Q=flt/-=^wVrx  Vj. 


D  = 
trans- 
verse 
diam. 
ft.    in. 


a  =  area  m 
square  ft. 


I  o 

I  2 

X  4 

I  6 

I  8 

1  10 

2  o 

2  2! 

2  4 

2  6 

2  8 

2  10 

3  o 


3 
3 
3 
3 


4 
4 
4 

4 


2 

4 
6 

8 


3  'o 

4  o 


4 
6 

8 


4  10 

5  o 


0.284 

0.387 

0505 
0.639 

0.789 

0.955 
1. 136 

'.333 
1.546 
1.776 
2.020 
2.280 

2.556 
2.848 

2.156 

3.479 
3.818 

4.173 

4.544 

4.931 

5  333 

S-75I 
6.185 

6-635 

7.100 


r=hy- 

draulic 

mean 

depth 

in  teet. 


For 

For 

velocity,  discharge 

c>/V 

<K)fi 

0.207 

30.41 

0.241 

34.38 

0.276 

38.16 

0.310 

42.23 

0.344 

45-39 

0.379 

48.74 

0  413 

52.09 

0  448 

55.29 

0.482 

58.58 

0.517 

61.58 

0.551 

64.49 

0.585 

67.46 

0.620 

70.48 

0.654 

73.24 

0.689 

75.98 

0.723 

78.63 

0.758 

81.31 

0.792 

84.03 

0.826 

86  61 

0.861 

88.98 

0.895 

91.60 

0.930 

94.08 

0.964 

96.57 

0.999 

99.10 

1.033 

101.3 

8.637 

13.303 

19.269 

26.98^ 

35.815 

46 . 546 
59.173 

73.696 

90.568 

109.37 

130.26 

153.80 

180.14 

208 . 98 

239 -79 
273.54 
3^0.44 

350.67 

393.55 

438.75 
488.50 

541.04 

597.29 

657.53 
719.27 


ID- 
;  trans- 
I  verse 
I  diam. 
fL     in. 


5  2 
5  4 
5  6 
5     8 

5  10 

6  o 


6 
6 
6 
6 


9 

9 

10 

10 
II 
12 


2 

4 
6 

8 


6  10 

7  o 


4 
8 


7 

7 

8  o 

8  4 

8  8 

9  o 


4 
8 

o 

6 

o 
o 


a  —  area  in 
square  ft. 

r=  hy- 
draulic 
1     mean 
depth 
in  feet. 

For 
velocity. 

e>/r 

For 
discharge 

7.581 

1.068 

103.7 

785.86 

8,078 

1. 102 

106. 1 

856.67 

8.59» 

1. 136 

108.3 

930.54 

9.120 

1. 171 

II0.6 

1008.7 

9.664 

1.205 

112. 9 

1091.O 

10.224 

1.240 

115.0 

I175.8 

10.800 

1.274 

117. 3 

1266.4 

II. 391 

1.309 

119. 4 

1359.8 

12.999 

1.343 

121. 5 

1458. I 

12.622 

1.377 

123.7 

1561.0 

13.261 

1. 412 

125.8 

1668.8 

13.916 

1.446 

127.9 

1779.4 

15.273 

1. 515 

131. 9 

2014. I 

16.693 

1.584 

135.8 

2266.7 

18.176 

1.653 

139.9 

2542.7 

19.722 

1.722 

143.7 

2833.8 

21.332 

1. 791 

147.5 

3146.2 

23.004 

1.859 

151-3 

3480.7 

24.739 

1.928 

155.0 

3834.7 

26.538 

1.997 

158.6 

4208.4 

28.400 

2.066 

162. 1 

4604.7 

31. 311 

2.169 

'67.5 

5245.3 

34.364 

2.273 

172.6 

5932.1 

40.892 

2.479 

183. 1 

7489.0 
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DYNAMO-ELECTRIC    MACHINERY. 


Br  PROFBSHOR  SILVAI^l'S  P.  THOMPSON,  B.  A.,  D.  So.,  H..B.  T.  E. 
From  tbe  "Joamal  of  the  Soctetj  of  Art*." 


The  Dvnako  as  a  Motor. 

In  my  first  lecture,  I  laid  down  the  defi- 
nitioii  that  dynamo- electric  mocbinery 
meant  "machinery  for  converting  the  en- 
ergy of  mechanical  motion  into  the  en- 
ergy of  electric  ciirrents,  or  vice  vcr/<a." 
Id  tbe  two  lectures  which  I  have  already 
had  the  honor  of  delivering,  I  have  treat- 
ed the  dynamo  solely  in  its  function*:  as 
a  generator  of  electric  currents.  In  this 
third  lecture  I  come  to  the  converse  func- 
tion of  the  dynamo,  namely,  that  of  con- 
verting the  energy  of  e'ectric  currents 
into  the  energy  of  mechanical  motion. 


ACTION   07   UAONETIC  FIELO  OK  A 


An  electric-motor,  or,  as  it  was  for- 
merly called,  an  electro  magnet  engine, 
is  one  which  does  mechanical  work  at  the 
expense  of  electric  energy  -,  and  this  is 
true,  no  matter  whether  the  magnets 
which  form  the  fixed  part  of  the  machine 
be  permanent  magnet  s  of  steel  or  electro- 
magnets. Any  one,  in  fact,  of  the  four 
kinds  of  dynamo,  can  be  used  conversely 
ae  a  motor,  though,  as  we  Ehitll  see,  some 
more  appropriately  than  others.  Enf 
whether  their  field  magnets  be  of  penna- , 
nently  magnetized  steel  or  of  temporarily 
magnetiz^  iron,  all   these  motors    are 


electro  magnetic  in  principle ;  that  is  to 
say,  there  is  some  part  either  fixed  or 
moving  vrhich  is  an  electro-magnet,  and 
which  as  such  attracts  and  is  attracted 
magnetically. 

Every  one  knows  that  a  magnet  will 
attract  the  opposite  pole  of  another  mag- 
net, and  will  pull  it  round.  We  know, 
also,  that  every  magnet  placed  in  a  mag- 
netic field  tends  to  turn  round  and  set  it- 
self along  the  lines  of  force.  Let  me,  as 
a  first  iUnstration  of  this  class  of  acfdooB, 
exhibit  to  you  the  natnre  of  the  forces  at 
work  in  the  magnetic  field.     In  the  figure 

Fig.  47. 


y^yji\ 


which  I  now  throw  upon  the  screen  (Fig. 
46),  we  have,  in  the  first  place,  a  simple 
magnetic  field  produced  between  the 
poles  of  two  strong  magnets,  one  on  the 
right,  the  other  on  the  left.  Between  the 
two,  confined  forcibly  at  right-angles  to 
the  lines  of  force,  I  bold  a  email  magnetic 
needle.  Iron  fiUnge  sprinkled  in  the  field 
revEal  the  actions  at  work  in  a  taoet  'ax- 
stnictive  way.  Faraday,  who  first  taught 
us  the  significance  of  these  mysteriouB 
lines  of  force,  has  told  tia  that  we  may 
reason  about  them  as  if  they  tended  to 
contract  or  grow  shorter.    Now  a  simple 
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inspection  of  Fig.  46  will  show  that  the 
shorteniDg  of  tho  lines  of  force  must  have 
the  effect  of  rotating  the  magnetic  needle 
npon  its  center,  through  an  angle  of  90", 
for  the  lines  stream  away  on  the  n;;lit 
hand  above,  and  on  the  left  hand  below, 
in  a  most  suggeative  fashion.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  ditficuH  to  understand  that 
very  soon  after  the  invention  of  the  elec- 
tro-magnet, which  gave  us  for  the  first 
time  a  magnet  whose  power  was  under 
control,  a  number  of  ingenious  persons 
perceived  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
construct  an  electro- magnetic  engine  in 
which  an  electro-magnet,  placed  in  a  mag-' 
netic  field,  ehoold  be  pulled  round ;  and 
further,  that  the  rotation  should  be  kept 


sity,  twist  the  loop  of  wire  round,  nnd 
cause  it  to  set  at  right  angles  to  its  pres- 
ent position. 

On  this  very  principle  was  constructed 
the  earliest  e'eclric  motor  of  Ritchie,  so 
Willi  knou-n  in  many  forms nsastockpicre 
of  electric  apparatus,  but  little  better  in 
rtality  than  a  toy. 

A  great  step  in  advance  was  made  by 
Jacobi,  who,  in  1838,  constructed  the 
multipolar  mnchiue,  of  which  we  give  a 
representation  in  Fig.  48.  This  motor, 
which  Jacobi  designed  for  his  electric 
boat,  hnd  two  strong  wooden  frames,  A 
and  B,  in  each  of  which  a  dozen  electro- 
magnets were  fixed,  their  poles  being  set 
alternately.  Between  them,  npon  a  wood- 

Fi(.4« 


JACOBl's  ELECTBIC  MOTOR   (1838.) 


Up  oonfiDuooBly,  by  reversing  the  current 
at  on  appropriate  moment.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  mere  ooil  of  wire,  carrying  a  cur- 
rent, is  acted  upon  when  plaoed  in  the 
magnetio  field,  and  is  pulled  round  as  a 
magnet  is.  Fig.  47  shows  bow,  in  this 
case,  the  lines  of  force  reveal  the  oction- 
The  magnetic  field  is,  as  before  produced, 
between  the  ends  of  two  lurge  mas^ets. 
The  two  round  spots  are  two  holes  drilled 
in  the  sheet  of  glass,  where  the  wire  which 
carried  the  cnrrent  came  ap  through  the 
glass  and  descended  again.  You  will  no- 1 
tice  how  the  lines  of  iron  filings,  which  i 
would,  if  there  were  no  current,  run  sim- 1 
ply  across  from  left  to  right,  are  bent  out  i 
of  their  course.  If  thece  lines  could 
shorten  themselves,  they  must,  of  neces- ' 


en  disk,  were  placed  another  set  of  elec- 
tro-magnets, which,  by  the  alternate  at- 
traction and  repulsion  of  the  fixed  poles, 
were  kept  in  rotation,  the  current  which 
traversed  the  rotatiug  magnets  being  reg- 
ularly reversed  at  the  moment  of  passing 
the  poles  of  the  fixed  magnets  by  means 
of  a  commutator,  consisting,  according  to 
Jacobi's  directions,  of  four  brass- toothed 
wheels,  having  pieces  of  ivory  or  wood  let 
in  between  the  teeth  for  insulation,  da- 
cobi's  motor  is,  in  fact,  a  very  advanced 
type  of  dynnmo,  and  difTers  very  little 
in  point  of  design  from  one  of  Wilde's 
most  Bticcessful  forms.* 

■  WlldeV  I",  howfvcr,  dp«lf[n^  *"  >  f^aenktor- 
Jaoubl'i,  on  tbe  ooDtrorr.  irai  deaUmrd  u  ■  motor: 
tbou«b.  of  oourw  It  would  lenente  cDtreuti  If 
dTlveo  round  b;  meohiuiloal  power. 
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A  still  earlier  rotating  HpparatuB,  and, 
like  Ritchie's  motor,  a  mere  toy,  was  'Bar- 
lov's  wheel,  Fig.  43,  deecribed  in  1823. 
This  inatrument,  intereeting  as  being  the 
forerunner  of  Faraday's  disk  dynamo, 
ie  the  repreBentative  of  an  important  class 
of  macbinee,  namely,  those  which  have  a 
sliding  contact  merely,  and  need  no  com- 
mutator. 

A  fonrth  class  of  motors  may  be  named, 
wherein  the  moving  part,  instead  of  ro- 
tating npon  an  axis,  is  caused  to  oscillate 
backwards  and  forwards.  Professor 
Henry,  to  who  we  owe  bo  much  in  the 
early  history  of  electro-megnftitm,  con- 
structed, in  1831,  a  motor  with  an  OBcil- 
lating  beam,  alternately  drawn  backwards 

Fie-  49. 


mutated  by  Gauss,  but  developed  later 
by  Maxwell,  to  the  effect  that  a  oircnit 
acts  on  a  magnetic  pole  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  the  number  of  magnetic  lintrs  of 
force  tbat  pass  through  the  circuit  a 
maximum.  .  Once  mora  I  hare  recourse 
to  iron  filings  to  illustrate  this  abstract 
proposition  of  electric  geometry. 

In  the  figure  before  you  (Fig,  49),  the 
north  pole  of  a  bar  magnet  is  placed  op- 
posite a  circuit  or  loop  of  wire  traversed 
by  a  current,  and  which  ccmes  up  through 
the  gkbS  at  the  loiter  hole,  and  desctods 
at  the  upper  hole.  1  he  tendency  to  draw 
as  many  as  possible  of  the  magnet's  lines 
of  force  into  the  embrace  of  the  circuit 
is  unmistakable.     If  now  we  reverse  the 


and  forwards  by  the  intermittent  action 
of  an  electro  magnet  Dal  Negro's  motor 
of  1833  waa  of  this  class ;  in  it  a  steel 
rod  was  caused  to  oBcillate  between  tbe 
poles  of  aa  electro -magnet,  and  caused  a 
crank,  to  which  it  was  geared,  to  rotate 
in  consequence.  A  distinct  improvement 
in  this  type  of  machine  was  introduced 
by  Page,  who  employed  hollow  coils  or 
bobbins  as  electro-magnets,  whicli,  by 
their  alternate  action,  sucked  down  iron 
cores  into  tbe  coils,  and  caused  them  to 
oscillate  to  and  fro.  Motors  of  this  kind 
form  an  admirable  illustration  of  one  of 
the  laws  of  electro-magnetics,  first  fot'- 


current,  what  do  we  findt  Fig.  50  sup- 
plies the  answer  j  for  now  we  find  Uiat 
the  magnet's  lines  of  force,  instead  of 
being  drawn  in,  are  pushed  out.  In  fact, 
in  one  case,  tbe  pole  is  attracted,  Id  ILe 
other  repelled. 

Page's  suggestion  was  further  devel- 
,  oped  by  Bonrbouze,  wbo  constructed  tlie 
curious  motor  which  looks  uncommonly 
like  an  old  type  of  steam-engine.  We 
have  here  a  beam,  a  crank,  fiy-wLeel,  con- 
necting-rod, and  even  an  eccentric  valve- 
gear  and  a  slide  valve.  But  for  cylinders 
we  have  four  hollow  electro-magnetti  i 
for  pistons  we  have  iron  cores,  that  are 
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alternatelj  sucked  in  and  repelled  out; 
and  for  sHde  valye  we  have  a  commutator, 
which,  by  dragging  a  pair  of  platinum- 
tipped  eprings  over  a  flat  surface  made 
of  three  pieces  of  brass  separated  by  two 
insulating  strips  of  ivoiy,  reyerses  at 
every  stroke  the  direction  of  the  currents 
in  the  coils  of  the  electro-magnets.  It  is 
really  a  very  ingenious  machine,  but,  in 
point  of  efficiency,  far  behind  many  other 
electric  motors.  Unfortunately,  it  does 
not  do  to  design  dynamo-electric  ma- 
chinery on  the  same  lines  as  steam-en- 
gines. 

Yet,  a  fifth  class  of  electric-motors  owes 
its  existence  to  Froment,  who,  fixing  a 
series  of  parallel  iron  bars  upon  the 
periphery  of  a  drum,  caused  them  to  be 
attracted,  one  after  the  other,  by  an  elec- 
tro-magnet or  electro-magnets,  and  thus 
procured  a  continuous  rotation. 

Lastly,  of  the  yarious  types  of  motors 
we  may  enumerate  a  class  in  which  the 
rotating  portion  is  enclosed  in  an  eccen- 
tric frame  of  iron,  so  that  as  it  rotates, 
it  gradually  approaches  nearer.  Little 
motors,  working  on  this  principle  of 
^'oblique  approach,"  were  inyented  by 
Wheatistone,  and  haye  long  been  used 
for  spinning  Geissler  tubes,  and  other 
light  experimental  work  More  recently, 
Trouye  and  Weisendanger  haye  sought 
to  embody  this  principle  in  motors  of 
moreambitious  proportions,  but  without 
securing  any  great  advantage. 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  the  limits 
of  a  lecture,  to  deal  with  a  tithe  of  all  the 
yarious  stages  of  discovery  and  invention, 
and  if  it  were  my  intention  to  deal  with 
the  subject  from  the  historical  point  of 
view,  I  might  speak  of  many  interesting 
and  curious  machines  that  have  from  time 
to  time  been  tried.  I  might  tell  you  how 
Page,  after  inventing  his  machine  in  1834, 
suoceeded,in  1852,  in  constructing  a  motor 
of  such  a  size  that  he  was  able  to  drive  a 
circular-saw  and  a  lathe  by  it.  I  might 
describe  the  electric-motor  of  Davidson, 
which,  in  1842,  enabled  him  to  propel  a 
carriage  at  the  speed  of  four  miles  an 
hour,  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 
I  might  describe  the  engine  built  in  1849, 
by  Soren  Hj5rth,  at  Liverpool,  wliich  was 
of  ten-horse  power. 

All  these  early  attempts,  however,  came 
to  nothing,  for  two  reasons.  At  that 
time  there  was  no  economical  method  of 
generating  electric  currents  known.    At 


that  time,  moreover,  the  great  physical 
law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  was 
not  recognized,  and  its  all -important 
bearings  upon  the  theory  of  electric  ma- 
chinery were  not  available. 

While  voltaic  batteries  were  the  only 
available  sources  of  electric  currents, 
economical  working  of  electric-mbtors 
was  hopeless.  For  a  voltaic  battery, 
wherein  electric  currents  are  generated 
by  dieeolTing  zinc  in  snlphnric  acid,  ie  a 
very  expensive  source  of  power.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  cost  of  the  acid,  the  zinc — 
the  very  fuel  of  the  battery— costs  more 
than  twenty  times  as  mudi  as  coa],  and 
is  a  far  woinse  fuel ;  for  whilst  an  ounce 
of  zinc  will  evolve  heat  to  an  amount 
equivalent  to  118,000  foot-pounds  of 
work,  an  ounce  of  coal  will  furnish  the 
equiyedent  of  695,000  foot-pounds. 

The  fact,  however,  which  seemed  most 
discouraging,  and  which,  if  rightly  inter- 
preted in  accordance  with  the  law  of  con* 
servation  of  energy,  would  have  been 
found  to  be  (on  the  contrary)  a  most 
encouraging  fact,  was  the  fol]owi];ig: — 
If  a  galvanometer  was  placed  in  the  cir- 
cuit with  the  electric-motor  and  the  bat- 
tery, it  was  found  that  when  the  motor 
was  running  it  was  impossible  to  force 
so  strong  a  current  through  the  wires  as 
that  which  flowed  when  the  motor  was 
standing  still.  Now  there  are  only  two 
causes  that  can  stop  such  a  current  flow- 
ing in  a  circuit ;  there  must  be  either  an 
obstructive  resistance  or  else  a  counter- 
electromotive  force.  At  first,  the  com- 
mon idea  was  that,  when  the  motor  was 
spinning  round,  it  offered  a  greater  re- 
sistance to  the  passage  of  the  electiic 
current  than  when  it  stood  still.  The 
genius  of  Jacobi  enabled  him,  however, 
to  discern  that  the  observed  diminution 
of  current  was  really  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  motor,  by  the  act  of  spinning  round, 
began  to  work  as  a  dynamo  on  its  own 
account,  and  tended  to  set  up  a  current 
in  the  circuit  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
that  which  was  driving  it  The  faster  it 
rotated  the  greater  was  the  counter-elec- 
tromotive force  (or  '*  electromotive  force 
of  reaction '')  which  was  developed.  In 
fact,  the  theory  of  conservation  of  eneigy 
requires  that  such  a  reaction  should  exist. 

We  know  that,  in  the  converse -case, 
when  we  are  employing  mechanical  power 
to  generate  currents  by  rotating  a  dyna. 
mo,  directly  we  begin  to  generate  -cnr. 
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leuis,  that  is  to  Eay,  directly  we  begin  to 
do  electric  work,  it  immediately  becomes 
much  harder  work  to  turn  the  dynamo 
than  ia  the  case  when  no  electric  work  is 
being  done.  In  other  words,  there  is  an 
opposing  reaction  to  the  mechanical  force 
whicJi  we  apply  in  order  to  do  electric 
work.  An  opposing  reaction  to  a  mecLan- 
ical  force  may  be  termed  a  "counter- 
force."  When,  on  the  otlier  hand,  we  ap- 
ply (by  means  of  a  Toltaic  battery,  for 
example)  an  electromotive  force  to  do 
mechanical  work,  we  find  that  here  again 
there  ia  an  opposing  reaction ;  and  an 
opposing  reaction  to  an  electromotive 
force  is  a  "  connter-electromotive  force." 
The  experiment  of  showing  the  exis- 
tence of  this  counter- electromotive  force 
is  a  very  easy  one.     All  one  requires  is  a 


a.  r.  THOMPSOH  S  LAITTEBM  QALVANOKETEB. 

little  motor,  a  few  cells  of  battery,  and  a 
galTanometer.  The  galvanometer  I  shall 
use  to-night  is  the  one  which  1  brought 
out  some  years  ago,  and  which  has  proved 
itself  very  convenient  for  lecture  work, 
because  it  can  be  put  into  any  ordinary 
lantern  and  projected  on  the  screen  (Fig, 
61).  I  have  here,  as  a  battery,  four  sm^ 
accumnlatora  of  the  Faure-Sellon-Volck- 
mar  type,  and>  I  have  conneoted  them 
vrith  a  httje  motor,  also  of  my  own  design, 
the  current  being  arranged  ao  aa.  to 
.  ran  through  the  galvanometer.  I  hold 
the  spindle  of  the  motor  fast,  so  that  it 
cannot  rotate,  andyon  see  that  the  pointer 
of  the  galvanometer  indicates  44°.  I  now 
release  the  motor ;  it  begins  to  rotate,  and 
as  its  speed  increases,  yon  observe  the 
needle  descends  the  scale  to  23°,  and 
eventually  to  about  16°.  If  I  load  the 
motor  and  cause  it  to  slacken  speed,  the 
needle  at  once  returns. 

The  existence  of  this  counter-electro- 
motive force  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
in  ooosideilDg  tbe  action  of  the  dynamo 


as  a  motor,  because  npon  the  eiisteiiu 
and  magnitude  of  this  counter-elertro- 
motive  force,  depends  the  d^ree  to  wluch 
any  given  motor  enables  us  to  ntiiizt 
electric  energy  that  is  supplied  (o  it  in 
the  form  of  an  electric  current.  Id  di»- 
cnssing  the  dynamo  as  a  genemliir,  I 
pointed  out  many  conaiderationB,  the  ub- 
servance  of  which  would  tend  to  impron 
the  efficiency  of  such  generators.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  many  of  these  con- 
siderations, such  as  the  avoidance  of  ubs- 
less  resistances,  unnecessary  iron  musH 
in  cores  and  the  like,  will  also  applj  to 
motors.  The  freer  a  motor  is  from  sndi 
objections,  the  more  efficient  will  it  be 
But  the  efficiency  of  a  motor  in  utilinnj 
the  energy  of  a  current  depends  not  odIt 
on  its  efficiency  in  itself,  but  on  asotbet 
consideration,  namely,  the  relation  be- 
tween the  electromotive  force  which  tt 
itself  generates  when  rotating,  and  tb 
electromotive  force — or,  as  some  peopit 
call  it,  tbe  electric  pressure — at  vbich 
the  current  is  supphed  to  iL  A  motor 
which  itself  in  running  generates  only  i 
/ou  electromotive  force  cannot,  howerer 
well  designed,  be  an  efficient  or  econcou- 
cal  motor  when  supplied  with  cnxreots  at 
a  At^A  electromotive  force.  A  good  lo*- 
pressure  steam-engine  does  not  beconie 
more  "  efficient "  by  being  supplied  with 
high-pressure  steam.  Nor  can  a  high- 
pressure  steam-engine,  however  well  con- 
structed, attain  a  high  efficiency  vhen 
worked  with  steam  at  low  presBoni. 
Analogous  considerations  apply  to  djni. 
mos  used  as  motors.  They  must  be  rop- 
plied  with  currents  at  electromotiTeforeM 
adapted  to  them.  Even  a  perfect  ootw 
— one  without  friction  or  redstsnce  ol 
any  kind — cannot  give  on  "effidenfoi 
economical  result,  if  the  law  of  effidox? 
is  not  observed  in  the  conditions  ludtf 
which  the  electric  current  is  supplied  to 
it. 

Now  it  can  be  shown,  mat^ematieall;, 
that  the  efficiency  with  which  a  perfgct 
motor  utilizes  the  electric  energy  of  Ox 
current  depends  upon  the  ratio  betffea 
this  counter- electromotive  force  and  tit 
electromotive  force  of  tbe  current  that  i^ 
supplied  by  the  battery.  No  motor  eter 
succeeds  in  turning  into  nsefnl  voA  tb' 
whole  of  the  currents  that  feed  it,  for  it 
is  impossible  to  construct  machines  with- 
out resistance,  and  whenever  reeislaiiM 
is  offered  to  a  current  part  of  the  cnergr 
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of  the  current,  it  is  wasted  in  heating  the 
resisting  wire.  Let  the  symbol  W  stand 
for  the  whole  electric  energy  of  a  current, 
and  let  to  stand  for  that  part  of  the  energy 
which  the  motor  takes  up  as  useful  work 
from  the  circuit.*  All  the  rest  of  the  en- 
ergy of  the  current,  or  W — to,  will  be 
wasted  in  useless  heating  of  the  resist- 
ances. 

But  if  we  want  to  work  our  motor  un- 
der the  conditions  of  greatest  economy, 
it  is  clear  that  we  must  have  as  little  heat- 
waste  as  possible ;  or,  in  symbols,  to  must 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  to  W.  It 
oan  be  shown,  mathematically,  that  the 
ratio  between  the  useful  energy  thus  ap- 
propriated, and  the  total  energy  spent, 
is  equal  to  the  ratio  between  the  counter- 
electromotive  force  of  the  motor,  and  the 
whole  electromotive  force  of  the  battery 
that  feeds  the  motor.  The  proof  will  be 
given  later.  Let  us  call  this  whole  elec- 
tromotive force  with  which  the  battery 
feeds  the  motor  E,  and  let  us  call  the 
counter-electromotive  force  e.  Then  the 
rule  is 

or,  if  we  express  the  efficiency  as  a  frac- 
tion, 


to 

w 


e 
E' 


But  we  may  go  one  sta^e  further.  If  the 
resistances  of  the  circuit  are  constant,  the 
current  c,  observed  when  the  motor  is 
running,  will  be  less  than  C,  the  current 
while  the  motor  was  standing  stilL  But 
from  Ohm's  law,  we  know  that 

E-6 


hence 


C--C 

C    '' 


B 


e 


to 


E"W* 


From  which  it  appears  that  we  can  cal- 
culate the  efficiency  at  which  the  motor 
is  working,  by  observing  the  ratio  between 
the  fall  in  the  strength  of  the  current  and 
the  original  strength.    Now,  this  mathe- 

^  This  tymbol  w  most  be  olearly  understood  to  refer 
to  the  VDlae  of  the  work  taken  up  by  the  motor,  as 
measured  electrloally.  The  whole  of  this  work  will 
not  appear  as  nsefai  mechanical  effect,  however,  for 
part  will  be  lost  by  mechanical  friction,  and  part  also 
in  the  wasteful  production  of  eddy-currents  in  the 
moTinir  parts  of  the  motor.  What  proportion  of  to 
apptKn  as  useful  mechanical  work  depends  on  the 
emoienoT  of  the  motor  per  m,  which  we  are  pot  here 
oonsidennir.  In  all  that  follows  Immediately  we  shall 
suppose  such  causes  of  lofs  not  to  exist ;  or  the  motor 
wUibe  considered  as  a  perfect  motor. 


matical  law  of  efficiency  has  been  known 
for  twenty  years,*  but  has  been  strangely 
misapprehended.  Another  law,  discov- 
ered by  Jacobi,  not  a  law  of  efficiency  at 
all,  but  a  law  of  maximum  work  in  a  given 
time,  has  usually  been  given  instead. 

Jacobi's  law  concerning  the  maximum 
work  of  an  electric-motor  supplied  with 
currents  from  a  source  of  given  electro- 
motive force,  is  the  following : — The  me- 
chanical work  given  out  by  a  motor  is  a 
maximum  when  the  motor  is  geared  to 
run  at  such  a  speed  that  the  current  is 
reduced  to  half  the  strength  that  it  would 
have  if  the  motor  was  stopped.    This,  of 
course,  implies  that  the  counter-electro- 
motive force  of  the  motor  is  equal  to  half 
the  electromotive  force  furnished  by  the 
battery  or  generator.    Now,  imder  these 
circumstances,  only  half  the  energy  fur- 
nished by  the  external  source  is  utilized, 
the  other  half  being  wasted  in  heating 
the  circuit.     If  Jacobi's  law  were  indeed 
the  law  of  efficiency,  no  motor,  however 
perfect  in  itself,  coiild  convert  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  electric  energy  sup- 
plied to  it  into  actual  work.    Now  Sie- 
mens showed,!  some  years  ago,  that  a 
dvnamo  can  be,  in  practice  so  used  as  to 
give  out  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the 
energy  of  the  current    It  can,  in  fact, 
work  more  efficiently  if  it  be  not  expected 
to  do  its  work  so  quickly.    Dr.  Siemens, 
to  whom  we  owe  the  honor  of  having  first 
shown  us  the  true  physical  signification 
of  the  mathematical  expressions  which, 
until  then,  had  been  regarded  as  mere 
abstractions,  has,  in  fact,  proved  that  if 
the  motor  be  arranged  so  as  to  do  its 
work  at  less  than  the  maximum  rate,  bv 
being  geared  so  as  to  do  much  less  work 
per  revolution,  but  yet  so  as  to  run  at  a 
higher  speed,  it  will  be  more  efficient; 
that  is  to  say,  though  it  does  less  work, 
there  will  also  be  still  less  electric  energy 
expended,  and  the  ratio  of    the  useful 
work  done  to  the  energy  expended  will 
be  nearer  unity  than  before. 

The  algebraic  reasoning  is  as  follows : 
If  E  be  the  electromotive  force  of  the 
generator  when  the  motor  is  at  rest,  and 

•  See  Verdet*B  '*  Th^orle  H6canique  de  la  Chaleur,** 
where,  however,  Verdet  makes  the  very  mistake  so 
often  made,  of  supposing  that  the  ffreateet  possible 
efficiency  ox  a  motor,  working?  with  a  jriyen  electro 
motive  force,  is  60  per  cent ,  or  its  emoiency  when 
working  at  the  maximum  rate. 

t  The  matter  was  also  very  well  and  clearly  put  by 
Prof.  W.  B.  Ayrton,  in  his  lecture  on  **  Electric  Trans- 
mission of  Power,*' before  the  British  Association  in 
Sheffield,  in  1879. 
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c  be  the  current  which  flows  at  any  time, 
the  electric  energy  W,  expended  in  unit 
time,  will  be  (as  expressed  in  Watts) 
given  by  the  equation 


xC 


(1) 


Now,  when  the  motor  is  running,  part 
of  this  electric  energy  is  being  spent  in 
doing  work,  and  the  remainder  is  wasting 
itself  in  heating  the  wires  of  the  circuit. 
We  have  already  used  the  symbol  w  for 
the  useful  work  (per  second)  done  by  the 
motor.  All  the  energy  which  is  not  thus 
utilized  is  wasted  in  heating  the  resist- 
ances. Let  the  symbol  H  represent  this 
heat.  Its  mechanical  value  will  be  HJ, 
where  J  stands  for  Joule^s  equivalent. 
Then  clearly  we  shall  have 

W=M?  +  HJ. 

But,  by  Joule's  law,  the  heat-waste  of 
the  current,  whose  strength  is  c  running 
through  resistance  R,  is  expressed  by  the 
equation 

HJ=c*R 
Substituting  this  value  above,  we  get 

W=w4-c'R (2) 

which  we  may  also  write 

w=W-c*R. 
But  by  equation  (1)  W=Ec,  whence 

w=Ec-c'R (3) 

and,  writing  for  c  its  value,  -^5—,  we  get 
(E-<)(E-[E-<]) 


equation  shows  that  we  may  make  tlw 
efficiency  as  nearly  equal  to  unity  as  we 
please,  by  letting  the  motor  run  so  hsi 
that  e  is  very  nearly  equal  to  E :  which 
is  the  true  law  of  efficiency  of  a  perfect 
motor  supplied  with  electric  energy, 
under  the  condition  of  constant  exteirial 
electromotive  force. 
Now  go  back  to  equation  (3),  which  is : 

w=Ec-c'R 

,  In  order  to  find  what  value  of  e  will  give 
us  the  maximum  value  for  to  (which  is  the 
work  done  by  the  motor  in  unit  time)  we 
must  take  the  differential  coefficient  and 
equate  it  to  zero. 


or 


Oomparing  equation  (5)  with  equation 
(1),  we  get  the  following : 

«(E-tf) 


w 


W""E(E-6) ' 


or,  finally. 


W 


6 

E* 


This  is,  in  fact,  the  mathematical  law 
of  efficiency,  so  long  misunderstood  until 
Siemens  showed  its  significance.  We 
may  appropriately  call  it    the   law    of 


w 


Siemens.    Here  the  ratio  =  is  the  meas- 
ure of  the  efficiency  of  the  motor,  and  the 


dc 


=E-2cR=ro, 


whence  we  have 

E 
But,  by  Ohm^s  la^)*^  is  the  value  of  the 

current  when  the  motor  stands  still.  So 
we  see  at  once  that,  to  get  maximum 
work  per  second  out  of  our  motor,  the 
motor  must  run  at  such  a  speed  as  to 
bring  down  the  current  to  half  the  value 
which  it  would  have  if  the  motor  were  at 
rest.  In  fact,  we  here  prove  the  law  of 
Jacobi  for  the  maximum  rate  of  doing 
work.     But  here  since 

E-6    ,E 


R 


R' 


it  follows  that 


E-«=iE; 


or 


E 


fl" — s» 


whence  it  follows  also  that 

That  is  to  say,  the  efficiency  is  but  60  per 
cent,  when  the  motor  does  its  work  at  the 
maximum  rate.* 

•  It  may  be  worth  while  to  recall  a  pieoisely  paral- 
lel case  toat  occurs  in  calculating  the  currents  from  a 
voltaic  battery.  Bveryone  Is  familiar  with  the  rale 
for  grouping  a  battery  which  consists  of  a  given  num- 
ber of  cells,  that  they  will  yield  a  maximum  oarreot 
through  a  given  external  resistance  when  so  grooped 
that  the  tntemal  resistance  of  the  battery  sbali,ts 
nearly  as  possible,  equal  the  external  resistance.  Bat 
this  rule,  which  is  true  for  raaximnm  current  (asdj 
therefore,  for  maximum  rate  of  uaing  up  the  sines  of 
one^s  battery)  is  not  the  case  of  greatest  economy. 
For  if  external  and  internal  resistance  are  equal,  half 
the  energy  of  tbe  current  will  be  wasted  in  heat  in  the 
cells,  and  half  only  will  be  available  In  the  external 
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Now,  thongli  several  grapbic  constmo- 
tioos  have  been  suggested  to  Gonvey 
them  facts  to  the  eye,  none  hflve  hitherto 
been,  to  my  mind,  quite  satisfactory.  I 
have,  therefore,  worked  out  a  new  con- 
atniction,  which  enables  me,  in  one  dia- 
gram,  to  exhibit  graphically  both  Jacobi's 
law  of  masimom  rate  of  working,  and 
Siemen's  law  of  efficiency. 

Lot  the  vertical  line,  a  b  (Fig.  62)  rep- 
resent the  eleotromotive  force  E,  of  the 
electric  supply.  On  a  b  construct  a 
sqoare,  a  b  c  d,  of  which  let  the  diagonal 

FlK.i3 


.  ?° 

[) 

/ 

/ 

" 

E 

BD  be  drawn.  Now  measure  out  from 
the  point  B,  along  the  line  b  a,  the  counter 
electromotive  force  «  of  the  motor.  The 
length  of  this  quantity  will  increase  as 
the  velocity  of  the  motor  increases.  Let 
e  attain  the  valne  b  f.  Let  us  inquire 
what  the  actual  current  will  be,  and  what 
the  energy  of  it ;  also  what  tlie  work  done 
by  the  motor  is.  First  complete  the  con- 
Btraotion  as  follows  :  Through  p  draw 
FOB,  parallel  to  a  a,  and  through  a  draw 
Ksi^  parallel  to  as.  Then  tiie  actual 
electromotive  force  at  work  in  the  ma- 
chine, end  prodncing  the  current,  is 
E— e,  which  maybe  represented  by  any 
one  of  the  lines  a  f,  s  a,  o  h,  or  l  o.  Now 
the  electric  energy  expended  per  second 


otronlt.  If  wa  want  to  get  tbs  gnttett  eoonomr.  wa 
•honM  CTonn  OUT  «ell«  m  ■«  ts  have  an  Intenutl  rain- 
UHNi  mucblMi  ttwDtlu  eiteroal.  We  ihAll  not  get 
ko  ftionca  current.  It  ■■  irae ;  aud  wviball  uae  np  ooi 
■Inoa  more  ilowlr;  butatar  mealer  priHtortloD  of 
tbe  enency  vlll  be  eipended  nwtullf.  and  a  tar  leu 
proportion  will  be  waited  In  heattog  the  bMter;  eelli. 
11m  nuulmnm  eoonomr  will,  of  coai*e,  be  sot  br 

_....__  .. .  _._. nHdlteW  sreat  ai 

nienall  Uk 


would 


DOUS 


eonomr  will,  of 

nuumK  uie  eit^mal  redelaDce  i 

oompued  with  tbe  lnwraal  r»l  stance. 

eaern  of  the  cement  wl1\  be  atlliied  lu  uis  < 

droull.  and  none  wuted  In  tbe  balterr.    Bat 

take  an  Infinitely  lone  time  to  cet  tbroncb  _  ~..~  , 

amoont  ot  work  la  this  extreme.   The  eame  kind  of 

reaavalDR  I*  Mdctlr  applloahle  I«  dnianioe  used  u 

■eneraton,  tbe  reakitance  ot  tbt  rotating  pan  of  tbe 

J — u  v..__  .k. '—part  to  the  Internal  realM- 

For  food  ecoDomr  tiie  re- 

pand'wltb  thaToTlhe  eiternal  circnit.    Mr.  Edison 
leema  to  bare  been  struck  bjr  ibis  point,  as  bis  — 

dcATon  to  reduce  tbe  resistence  of  bis  i * 

to  the  ntmoet  Umit  of  possibility  show. 


E(E-g) 


and  the  work  done  by  the  motor  is 

e  (E-e) 
R 

Since  R  is  a  constant,  the  relative 
values  of  the  two  may  be  written  re- 
spectively : 

E(E-e) 
and 

.(E-.). 
Now 

area  a  f  h  d=E(E— «), 
and 

area  QL  c  H=e(E— e). 

The  ratio  of  these  two  areas  on  the 
diagram  is  the  efficiency  of  the  motor. 

Letua  turn  to  Fig.  53,  in  which  these 
areas  are  shaded.  This  figure  represents 
a  case  where  the  motor  is  too  heavily 
loaded,  and  can  turn  only  very  slowly,  so 
that  the  counter-electromotive  force  e  is 
very  small  compared  with  £.  Here  the 
area,  which  repreeenta  the  energy  ex- 
pended, is  very  large ;  while  that  which 
represents  useful  work  realized  in  the 
mutor  is  very  small  'llie  efficiency  is 
obviously  very  low.  Two-thirds  or  more 
of  the  energy  is  being  wasted  in  heat 

Next,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the 
smaller  area,  o  L  a  h.  Obviously,  the 
value  of  this  area  will  depend  upon  the 
position  of  the  point  f  ;  for  if  f  ia  very 
near  b,  the  area  will  be  very  small.  If 
F  moves  upward,  the  area,  o  l  o  a,  will 
have  a  value  that  increaaes  up  to  a  certain 
point,  and  then  diminishes  again ;  for  if 
F  be  taken  very  near  a  (that  is,  if  e  be 
very  nearly  equal  to  E),  the  area,  a  l  o  h, 
will  become  again  a  very  narrow  strip. 
Of  all  the  possible  cases,  the  area  of  this 
rectangle  will  be  a  maiimnm  when  a  is 
midway  between  b  and  d  ;  for  of  all  pos- 
sible rectangles  that  can  be  inscribed  in 
the  triangle,  bod,  that  rectangle  which 
is  a  true  square  will  have  the  greatest 
value,  as  dtawn  in  Fig.  64.  Bat  if  a  is 
midway  between  b  and  d,  tbe  rectangle, 
a  L  c  H,  will  be  exactly  half  tbe  area  of 
the  upper  rectangle,  a  f  h  d  ;  which  is, 
in  fac^  Jacobi's  law  of  the  efficiency  of  a 
motor  doing  its  work  at  its  greatest  pos- 
sible rate.  Also  f  will  be  half  way  be- 
tween  B   and    A,   which    signifies    that 

=  1E. 
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Again,  consider  these  two  rectangles 
when  the  point  a  moves  indefinitely  near 
to  D  (Fig.  65).  We  know,  from  Euclid's! 
Second  Book,  familiar  from  our  school- 
dnys,  that  the  rectangle,  a  l  c  h,  Ib  equal 
to  the  rectangle,  a  f  o  s.  The  area 
(square),  e  o  h  s,  which  is  the  excess  of 
A  P  B  D,  over  A  F  o  E,  must,  therefore, 
represent  that  part  of  the  electric  energy 
which  is  wasted  in  heating  the  resistance 
of  the  motor  and  circuit.  In  Fig.  53  this 
comer  square,  which  stands  for  the  heat- 
waste,  was  enormous.  In  Fjg.  54  it  was 
exactly  half  the  energy.  In  Fig.  55  it  is 
only  about  one-«ighth.  Clearly,  we  may 
make  the  heat-waate  as  small  as  we  please, 


QeonetHo  lllaatniiloD 
Jacobl'i  Ian  of  maxi- 
mum nw  of   doing 


if  only  we  will  take  the  point  f  very  near 
to  A.  The  efficiency  will  be  a  mazimnm 
when  the  hent-waete  is  a  tniriimnm,  The 
ratio  of  the  areas,  a  l  c  h  and  a  f  h  n, 
which  represents  the  efficiency,  can  only 
become  equal  to  unity  when  the  square, 
K  a  H  D,  becomes  indefinitely  small ;  that 
is,  when  the  motor  runs  so  fast  Uiat  its 
oonnter- electromotive  force,  e,  difiFers  from 
E  by  an  indefinitely  small  quantity  only. 
Further,  it  is  clear  that  if  our  diagram  is 
to  represent  any  given  efGciency — for  ex- 
amples an  efGciency  of  90  per  cent,  then 
the  point,  a,  mast  betaken  so  that  the 
area  a  l  o  h  =  9-lOths  of  the  area  a  f  h  d; 
or  Q  must  be  9'lOtha  of  the  whole  dis- 
tance along  s  D.  This  inTolves  that  e 
shall  be  equal  to  9-lOths  of  E,  or  that  the 
motor  shall  run  so  fast  as  to  reduce  the 
current  to  1-lOth  of  what  it  would  be  if 
the  motor  were  standing  still.  'Ihus  we 
verify,  geometrically,  Siemen's  law  of 
efficiency.* 


*  We  hA*e  kU  slonjt  aappoeed  the  motor  to 
perfect "  one,  that  b>  to  mj,  one  which  mve  ou.  __ 
ftvBllable  meohantoaE  work  all  the  eleotilo  work  tt 
took  Irom  the  supply  of  eaerfcy  oF  the  onrrent  No 
motor  dOM  thto,  boosme  o(  frlollon,  in.  Batltli 
eaaito  adapt  the  coiutnictlon  (o  the  cue.  Snppoae 
when  woiUdk  the  motor  aa  a  generator,  so  as  to  give 


In  all  the  preceding  discussion,  I  hare 
supposed  that  the  motor  is  to  be  worked 
with  ft  supply  of  current  furnished  at  a 
fixed  electromotive  force.  It  is  not  only 
convenient,  but  I  believe  wise,  to  make 
such  a  condition  the  basis  of  the  argu- 
ment, because  this  is,  probably,  the  cxm- 
dition  under  which  electric  power  will,  in 
tlie  notvery  distant  future,  be  distributed 
over  large  areas.  It  would  be  absurd,  in 
the  present  stage  of  electro  technical  sci- 
ence, to  deal  with  such  a  question  as  the 
construction  and  use  of  motors,  without 
taking  into  account  the  practi(^  condi- 
tions under  which  they  will  be  used.  It 
is  true  that  the  condition  of  having  a 
constant  fixed  electromottve  force  is  not 
the  only  condition  of  supply ;  for,  as  we 
have  seen  in  preceding  lectures,  a  gener- 
ator or  system  of  generators  may  be 
worked  so  as  to  yield  a  constant  coirent. 
And  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  formu- 
late a  set  of  rules  for  the  efficiency  and 
maximum  duty  of  motors  under  this  con- 
dition. But  this  method  of  distributing 
electric  power  is  far  less  likely  to  be  of 
importance  in  the  near  futnre,  than  the 
system  of  distribution  with  constant  elec- 
tromotive force ;  though  for  the  case  of 
transmission  of  power  to  an  isolated  sta- 
tion, the  case  becomes  of  importance. 
One  simple  problem  connected  with  this 
case  is  worthy  of  mention.  Suppose  that 
one  is  desirous  of  working  a  motor,  so  as 
to  do  work  at  the  rate  of  a  specified  num- 
ber of  horse-power,  and  that  the  wire 
available  to  bring  the  current  cannot 
safely  stand  more  than  a  certain  current, 
without  being  in  danger  of  becoming 
heated  unduly.  It  might  be  desirable  to 
know  what  electromotive  force  such  a 
motor  ought  to  be  capable  of  giving  back, 
and  what  electromotive  force  must  be  ap- 
plied at  the  tiaosmitting  end  of  the  wire. 
Let  N  stand  for  the  number  of  horse- 
power to  be  transmitted,  and  c  for  the 
maximum  strength  of  current  that  tie 
wire  will  stand  (expressed  in  amperes.) 
Then,  by  the  known  rule  for  the  work  of 
of  a  current,  since — 
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an  electromotlTe  force,  e,  we  fonnd  that  It  wai  capa- 
ble of  converting  SO  per  oent.  of  mwhanlcal  eneray 
Into  electrioal  enerttyj  then  we  may  put  downtne 


iloal  wo^  of  the  m 
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giTes  the  condition  as  to  what  electro- 
motiye  force  the  machine  must  be  capable 
of  giving,  when  running  at  the  speed  it  is 
eventaally  to  run  at  as  a  motor.  More- 
over, the  ]5rimary  electromotive  force,  E, 
most  be  such  that 


E— € 

"in 


=c 


where  2B,  is  the  sum  of  all  the  resistances 
in  the  circuit.    Whence, 

E=«  +  c2Il 

which  is  the  required  condition. 

Another  problem  in  the  application  of 
motors  to  transmission  of  power,  which 
vitally  affects  their  construction,  is  the 
determination  of  the  relation  of  the  heat- 
waste  to  the  electromotive  force  at  which 
the  current  is  supplied  to  the  motor. 

If,  as  before,  ^B  stands  for  the  sum  of 
all  the  resistances  in  the  circuit,  then,  by 
Joule's  law,  the  heat- waste  is  (in  mechani- 
cal qieasure) 

Hj=c":as. 

E-« 


And,  since  c=:-^^5-  we  may  write  the  heat- 
waste  as 


2B, 


HJ= 


Now  suppose  that  without  changing  the 
resistances  of  the  circuit  we  can  increase 
E,  and  also  increase  e,  while  keeping  E — e 
the  same  as  before,  it  is  clear  that  the 
heat  loss  will  be  precisely  the  same  as  be- 
fore. But  how  about  the  work  done? 
Let  the  two  new  values  be  respectively  E' 
and  €'.  Then  the  electric  energy  expend- 
ed is — 

EXE--eO 
and  the  useful  work  done  is — 


u/= 


__<gXE^-eO 


-^K 


That  is  to  say,  with  the  no  greater  loss  in 
heating,  more  energy  is  transmitted,  and 
more  work  done.  Also  the  efficiency  is 
greater,  for  ^ 

u/ £ 

W~E'' 


and  this  ratio  is  more  nearly  equal  to 

e 
unity  than — ^because  both  E  and  e  have 

E 
received    an    increment    arithmetically 
equal.     Clearly,  then,  it  is  an  economy 
to  work  at  high  electromotive  force.  The 
importance  of  this  matter,  first  pointed 
out  by  Siemens,  and  later  by  Marcel  De- 
prez,  cannot  be  overrated.  But  how  shall 
we  obtain  this  higher  electromotive  force  t 
One  very  simple  expedient  is  that  of  driv- 
ing both   the  generator  and   motor  at 
higher  speeds.    Another  way  is  to  wind 
the  armatures  of  both  machines    with 
many  coils  of  wire  having  many  turns. 
This  expedient  has,  however,  the  effect  of 
putting  great  resistances  into  the  circuit 
This  circumstance  may,  nevertheless,  be 
no  great  drawback,  if  there  is  already  a 
great  resistance  in  the  circuit — as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  resistance  of  many  miles  of 
wire  through  which  the  power  is  to  be 
transmitted,  in  this  case,  doubling  the 
electromotive  force  will  not  double  the 
resistance.    Even  in  the  case  where  the 
line  resistance  is  insignificant,  an  economy 
is  effected  by  raising  the  electromotive 
force.    For,  as  may  be  deduced  from  the 
equations,  when  E — e  is  kept  constant^ 
the  effect  of  doubling  the  electromotive 
force  is  to  double  the  efficiency,  when  the 
resistance  of  the  line  is  very  small  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  machines,  and 
to  quadruple  it  when  the  resistance  of 
the  line  is  very  great  as  compared  with 
that   of   the  machines.     It   is,  in   fact, 
worth    while    to    put     up    with     the 
extra     resistance,    which      we     cannot 
avoid,  if  we  try  to  secure  high  electro- 
motive force  by  the  use  of  coils  of  fine 
wire  of  many  turns.    It  is  true  that  the 
useful  effect  falls  off,  ccBteria  paHbuBj  as 
the    resistance   increases:    but   this   is 
much    more    than    counter-balanced  by 
the  fact  that  the  useful  effect  increases 
in  proportion  to  the  square  of  the  elec- 
tromotive force. 

In  the  recent  attempt  of  M.  Marcel 
Deprez  to  realize  these  conditions,  in  the 
transmission  of  power  from  Miesbach  to 
Munich,  through  a  double  line  of  tele- 
graph wire,  over  a  distance  of  thirty*  four 
miles,  very  high  electromotive  forces 
were  actually  employed.  The  machines 
were  two  ordinary  Gramme  dynamos, 
similar  to  one  another,  but  their  usual 
low-resistance     coils     had     been     re- 
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placed  by  coils  of  very  fine  wire.  The 
resistance  of  each  nxachine  was  conse- 
quently 470  ohms,  whilst  that  of  the  line 
was  950  ohms.*  The  velocity  of  the 
generator  was  2,100  revolutions  per 
minute;  that  of  the  motor,  1,400.  The 
difference  of  potential  at  the  terminals 
of  the  generator  was  2,400  volts;  at 
that  of  the  motor,  1,600  volts.  Accord- 
ing to  Professor  von  Beetz,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Munich  Exhibition,  where 
the  trial  was  made,  the  mechanical  e£Bi- 
dency  was  found  to  be  32  per  cent.  M. 
Deprez  has  given  the  rule  that  the  efficiency 

==is  obtained,    in    the    case  where  two 

identical  machines  are  employed,  by  com- 
paring the  two  velocities  at  the  two  sta- 
tions.    Or 

to     n 


W"N 


Where  N  is  the  speed  of  the  generator, 
n  that  of  the  motor.  There  is,  however, 
the  objection  to  this  formula,  that  the 
electromotive  forces  are  not  proportional 
to  the  speeds,  unless  the  magnetic  fields 
of  the  two  machines  are  also  equally  in- 
tense, and  the  current  running  through 
each  machine  the  same.  This  is  not  tibie 
case  if  there  is  leakage  along  the  line. 
Moreover,  when  there  are  resistances  in 
the  line,  the  ratio  of  the  two  electromotive 
forces  of  the  machines  is  not  the  same 
as  the  ratio  of  the  two  differences  of  po- 
tentials, as  measured  between  the  term- 
inals of  the  machines. 

I  now  turn  back  from  these  somewhat 
abstract  questions  to  consider,  by  the 
light  we  have  derived  already,  some 
points  in  the  design  and  construction  of 
motors.  We  shall  find  that  many  of  the 
rules  suggested  in  my  former  lecture  are 
applicable  also  to  the  case  of  motors,  and 
supply  answers  to  many  of  the  questions 
that  naturally  arise. 

In  the  first  place,  shall  we  build  mo- 
tors large,  or  shall  we  build  numbers  of 
small  ones?  In  my  first  lecture  I  proved 
that,  in  the  dynamo  used  as  a  generator, 
the  capacity  for  doing  work  increased  as 
the  fifth  power  of  the  linear  dimensions ; 
that  by  doubling  a  dynamo  in  length, 
breadth,and  thickness,  we  had  a  machine 

*  Tbete  fiicnrM.  vad  those  whlob  follow,  are  given 
•on  the  authority  of  the  President  of  the  Munich  £zhl- 
bltlon.  Professor  Ton  Beetz.  It  Is  but  fair  to  add  that 
M.  Depres  Is  not  satisfied  of  their  aoonracy. 


weighing  eight  times  as  much,  costing 
less  than  eight  times  as  much,  but  capa- 
ble of  doing  thirty-two  times  the  work, 
and  that  with  a  great  gain  in  economy  in 
working.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
motors.  Suppose  instead  of  building 
eight  small  motors,  we  build  one  large 
one,  of  doubled  dimensions.  It  will  not 
cost  so  much  as  the  eight,  will  get 
through  four  times  as  much  work  as  the 
eight  put  together,  and  will  be  more 
economical  in  working.  I  assume  here, 
of  course,  that  the  large  machine  can  be 
placed  under  equally  advantageous  con- 
ditions of  supply. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  only  one  of 
the  points  in  the  theory  of  the  dynamo 
which  can  be  applied  to  practice  in  iAie 
cases  in  which  the  dynamo  is  used  as  a 
motor.    I  will  give  another  example. 

In  the  prospect  of  an  immediate  field 
of  usefulness  opening  out  for  motors,  so 
soon  as  we  have  such  a  thing  as  regular 
town  supplies  of  electric  currents  laid 
on,  it  is  most  important  that  motors 
should  be  designed,  not  simply  to  work 
with  the  constant  electromotive  force 
supplied  at  the  electric  mains,  but  de- 
signed also  to  work  at  uniform  speeds. 
It  is  highly  important,  for  example,  in 
driving  a  lathe,  and,  indeed,  many  kinds 
of  machinery,  that  the  speed  should  be 
regular,  and  the  motor  should  not  ^^ron 
away "  as  soon  as  the  stress  of  the  cut- 
ting tool  is  removed.  Now,  in  my  sec- 
ond lecture,  I  spent  some  time  explain- 
ing the  methods  by  which  M.  Marcel 
Deprez  and  Professor  Perry  had  solved 
a  converse  problem  to  this,  namely,  that 
of  getting  a  dynamo  to  feed  a  circuit 
with  currents,  at  a  constant  electromo- 
tive force,  when  driven  with  a  uniform 
speed.  The  solution  to  that  problem  we 
saw  consisted  in  using  certain  combina* 
tions  for  the  field  magnets,  which  gave 
an  initial  magnetic  field,  independently 
of  the  actual  current  furnished  by  the 
dynamo  itself.  Now,  it  is  not  haid  to 
see  that  this  problem  may  be  applied 
conversely,  and  that  motors  may  be  built 
with  a  combination  of  arrangements  for 
their  field  magnets,  such  that,  when  sup- 
plied with  currents  at  a  certain  constant 
electromotive  force,  their  speed  shall  be 
constant,  whatever  the  work  or  no  work 
which  they  may  be  doing.  The  one  dif- 
ficulty in  the  problem — and  this  is  a 
mere  matter  for  experiment  and  calcula- 
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tion — ^is  to  find  the  critical  number  of 
Tolts  of  electromotive  force  at  which  this  > 
will  hold  goody  It  is,  in  fact,  the  con-  * 
Terse  to  the  operation  of  finding  the 
critical  velocity  at  which  one  of  Deprez  s 
or  of  Perry's  combination  dynamos  must 
be  driveB,  in  order  that  it  may  give  a 
constant  electromotive  force.  M.  Marcel 
Deprez  has,  himself,  constructed  motors 
upon  this  plan.  Some  three  ye;irs  ago, 
I  saw  one  of  Deprez's  motors,  which  ran 
at  a  perfectly  uniform  speed,  quite  irre- 
spective  of  the  work  it  was  doing. 
Whether  it  was  lifting  a  load  of  five 
kilogrammes  from  the  ground,  or  was 
letting  this  load  run  down  to  the  ground, 
or  ran  without  any  load  at  all,  the  speed 
was  the  same.  At  the  Paris  Exposition 
Electrique  of  1881,  a  large  number  of 
Deprez's  motors  were  shown,  running  at 
uniform  speed  and  driving  various  ma- 
chines, lathes,  sewing-machines,  &c. 

Amongst  others  who  have  aimed  at 
producing  a  motor  to  work  at  uniform 
4Sipeed,  are  Professors  Ayrton  and  Perry. 
Professor  Ayrton  informs  me  that  one  of 
these  motors,  weighing  only  350  pounds, 
vrill  give  an  effective  power  equal  to 
Ahorse  power,  and  that  '' without  any 
mechanical  governor ;  without  anything, 
in  fact,  in  the  nature  of  a  moving  gov- 
ernor, it  always  goes  at  the  same  speed, 
whatever  work  it  has  to  do."  Certain 
little  legal  matters  connected  with  the 
protection  of  this  invention  have  de- 
barred Professor  Ayrton  from  inf orminsf 
me  more  fully  oHhe  new  machin? 
which,  if  it  fulfils  the  promise  of  its  in- 
ventors, will  be  a  great  step  forward  in 
the  mechanical  application  of  electricity. 
But  1  can  hazard  a  guess  that  the  ar- 
rangement for  obtaining  uniform  speed 
is  dependent  on  the  prior  condition  that 
the  motor  be  supplied,  either  with  a  con- 
stant electromotive  force,  or  with  a  con- 
stant current  of  a  certain  '' critical" 
value ;  and  that  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem is  virtually  one  of  the  cases  of  com- 
bination, the  counterpart  of  which,  as 
applied  to  generators,  I  discussed  last 
week. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  use  as  a 
motor  any  direct  current  dynamo, 
whether  the  field-magnets  be  series- 
wound,  shunt-wound,  separately  excited, 
or  permanently  magnetized.  There  is 
this  curious  point  of  difference  in  differ- 
ent cases.    Suppose  the  dynamo  to  be 


arranged  so  as  to  work  as  a  generator, 
and  then  to  be  supplied  with  currents 
from  an  exterior  source,  to  make  it  work 
as  a  motor.  If  the  dynamo  is  series- 
wound,  it  will  run  the  reverse  way  (or 
against  its  brushes),  no  matter  which 
way  the  currents  run  through  it.  If  the 
dynamo  be  shunt-wound,  it  will  run  with 
its  brushes,  whichever  direction  the  cur- 
rent runs  through  it.  The  direction  of 
rotation  taken  by  the  separately  excited 
and  the  magneto-machine  will  also  be 
VTith  the  brushes,  if  the  current  is  in  the 
right  direction,  through  the  armature. 
These  points  have  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  any  attempt  to  combine  the  dif- 
ferent sy3tems. 

If   we  attempt  to  apply   to  motors 
rules  and  suggestions,  such  as  these  Ap- 
plied to  generators  in  the  first  of  these 
lectures,  we  shall  find  that,  whilst  some 
of  them  apply  directly,  others  are  sin- 
gularly in  contrast.     For  example,    we 
found  it  advisable,  for  the  sake  of  steady- 
ing the  currents  in  generators,  to  use 
large  and  long  field-magnets  with  plenty 
of  iron,  and  with  heavy  pole  pieces.    In 
the  case  of  motors,  there  is  no  such  ne- 
cessity laid  upon  us ;  for  we  want  here 
to  produce  a  uniform  steady  rotation. 
Now,  even  if  the  impulses  be  intermit- 
tent, the  mechanical  inertia  of  the  mov- 
ing parts  will  steady  the  motion.    Elec- 
tric curents  have  no  such  inertia  (except 
in  so  far  as  the  self-induction  in  a  circuit 
exerts  an  infiuence  like  that  of  inertia), 
and  hence  the  precautions  for  genera- 
tors.   In    the    case    of   generators,  we 
found  that,  to  produce  steady  currents, 
we  had  to  multiply  coils  on  the  armature 
in  many  separate  paths,  grouped  round 
a  ring  or  a  drum,  involving  a  complicated 
winding,  and  a  collecting  apparatus,  con- 
sisting of  many  segments.    In  motors 
no  such  necessity  exists,  provided  only 
we  arrange  the  coils  that  there  shall  be 
no  dead  points.    I  do  not  say  that,  for 
large  motors,  it  may  not  be  advisable  to 
mmtiply    the    paths  and  segments  for 
other  reasons — ^as,  for  example,  to  ob- 
viate sparking  at  the  collectors — but,  for 
securing  steady  running,  the  inertia  of 
the  moving  parts  spares  us — at  any  rate, 
in  small  machines — the  complication  of 
parts  which  was  expedient  in  the  gener- 
ator.    Some  of  tbe  most  successful  of 
the  httle  motors  that  have  recently  ap- 
peared—those, for  example,   of  Depre^ 
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Trouve^  and  Griscom — ^have  for  their 
armatures  the  simple  old  shuttle-wound 
Siemens  armature  of  1866,  and  in  these 
motors,  of  course,  there  is  the  disadvan- 
tage of  dead-points  to  take  into  ac- 
count. Deprez,  in  his  first  motors, 
placed  this  armature  longitudinally  be- 
tween the  poles  of  a  horse-shoe  mag- 
net, with  the  axis  parallel  to  the 
limbs.  He  has  also  constructed  mo- 
tors with  two  such  armatures  on 
one  spindle,  one  of  the  coils  being 
90^  in  advance  of  the  other,  so  that  while 
one  was  at  the  dead  point  the  other  should 
be  in  full  action.  The  same  suggestion 
has  been  carried  out  in  Akestor^s  motor. 
Trouye  has  tried  to  get  over  the  dead- 
points,  by  utilizing  the  method  of  oblique 
approach  mentioned  earlier  in  my  lecture. 
The  Oriscom  motor,  which  has  httle  cop- 
per rollers  as  commutator  brushes,  has, 
for  field-magnets,  a  compact  tubular  elec- 
tro-magnet wound  in  series  with  the  ar- 
mature. It  has  the  disadvantage  of  dead- 
points.  There  is,  in  all  these  motors,  the 
disadvantage  that  at  every  half-revolution 
the  magnetism  of  the  armature  core  is 
reversed;  and  as  in  all  these  forms  this 
core  is  of  solid  iron,  there  must  be  waste 
by  heating  in  the  cores.  In  fact,  to  the 
rotating  armatures  of  motors,  as  to  those 
of  generators,  apply  all  the  rules  about 
slitting  to  get  rid  of  induced  eddy-cur- 
rents, avoiding  idle  coils  and  useless  re- 
sistances, &c.  The  rules  about  proper 
pole-pieces,  adjustable  brushes,  multipli- 
cation of  contacts,  also  are  mostly  applic- 
able to  motors  as  well  as  to  generators. 

In  order  to  meet  the  case  of  a  handy 
and  reliable  motor,  I  have  designed  a 
machine,  the  smallest  size  of  which  is  on 
the  table  before  you.  The  field-magnets, 
which  also  constitute  the  bed-plate  of  the 
motor,  are  of  malleable  cast  iron,  of  a 
form  that  can  be  cast  in  one,  or  at  most, 
two  pieces.  The  form  of  them  is  that  of 
a  Joule's  magnet,  with  large  pol&  pieces, 
and  wound  with  coils,  arranged  partly  in 
series,  partly  as  a  shunt,  in  certain  pro- 
portions, so  as  to  give  me  a  constant  vel- 
ocity when  worked  with  an  external  elec- 
tromotive force  of  a  certain  number  of 
volts. 

As  an  armature,  I  employ  a  form  which, 
I  think,  unites  simplicity  with  efficiency 
for  the  end  desired.  I  do  not  want  dead 
points,  and  yet  I  do  not  want  to  have  a 
complicated  armature.    I  have,  therefore, 


modified  the  old  Siemens  armature  bj 
embedding,  as  it  were,  one  of  the  shuttle- 
shaped  coUs  within  another  at  right  angles 
to  one  another  and  having  duplicated  the 
coils,  I  must,  of  course,  duplicate  the 
segments  of  theconmiutator,  which,  there- 
fore, becomes  either  a  four-part  collector, 
or  else  a  double  collar,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. There  are  no  solid  iron 
parts  in  the  armature,  but  the  cores  are 
made  of  thin  pieces  of  sheet  iron,  stamped 
out  and  strung  together.  Of  the  efficiency 
of  this  little  motor  you  were  witnesses  a 
little  while  ago,  when  I  employed  it  in 
the  experiment  with  the  galvanometer. 

There  are  here  on  the  table  two  other 
forms  of  motor,  one  of  which  is  the  de- 
sign of  Mr.  A.  Eeckenzaun,  C.E.,  and 
which  is  interesting  because  its  armature, 
though  a  drum-armature  in  form,  in  real- 
ity consists  of  independent  coils,  connect- 
ed, like  those  of  the  Brush  dynamo,  to 
separate  commutators.  There  are,  in 
fact,  four  commutators  grouped  as  twa 
twos,  and  the  two  pairs  of  brushes  in 
contact  with  them. 

The  other  motor  is  one  of  the  pattern 
invented  by  De  Meritens,  who  employs  a 
ring-armature  very  like  that  of  Gramme, 
but  places  it  between  very  compact  and 
light  field-magnets,  which .  form  a  frame- 
work to  the  machine.  There  is  one  point 
about  this  machine  of  great  interest, 
which  is,  however,  a  later  addition.  It  is 
provided  with  a  reversing  gear,  which, 
when  I  move  the  handle,  reverses  ike 
direction  in  which  it  runs.  This  gear, 
which  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Becken- 
zaun  (to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the 
loan  of  this  motor)  is  shown  in  Fig.  56. 
In  it  there  are  two  pairs  of  brushes ;  tixe 
two  upper  are  fixed  to  a  common  brush- 
holder,  which  turns  on  a  pivot,  and  can 
be  tilted  by  pressing  a  lever  handle  to 
right  or  to  left.  The  two  lower  brushes 
are  also  fixed  to  a  holder.  Against  each 
brush-holder  presses  a  little  ebonite  roll- 
er, at  the  end  of  a  bent  steel  spring,  fixed 
at  its  middle  to  the  handle.  The  result 
of  this  arrangement  is  that,  by  moving^ 
the  lever,  the  brushes  can  be  made  to 
give  a  lead  in  either  direction,  and  so 
starting  the  motor  rotating  in  either  di- 
rection. Such  a  reversing  gear  is  obviously 
a  most  essential  adjunct  for  industrial 
applications  of  motors,  and,  if  the  diffi- 
culties of  sparking  at  the  brushes,  caused 
by  the  sudden  removals  of  them  from  the 
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oolleoior,  be  obyiaied,  must  prove  much 
better  than  any  mechanical  device  to  re- 
verse the  motion,  by  transferring  it  from 
the  axle  of  the  motor  through  a  train  of 
gearing  to  some  other  axle.  One  great 
advantage  of  electric  motors  is,  that  they 
can  be  so  easily  fixed  directly  on  the 
spindle  of  the  machine  they  are  to  drive ; 
an  advantage  not  lightly  to  be  thrown 
away. 

lliere  is,  indeed,  an  immense  field  for 
usefnl  industrial  application  of  the  elec- 
tric motors,  so  soon  as  we  once  have  at 
our  disposiEd  regular    town-supplies    of 


cates  a  slow  but  powerful  motion  to  a 
drum  on  which  the  hauling  chain  is  wound* 
If  town-supplies  of  electricity  were  ac« 
compHshed  facts,  such  lifts  would  be 
multiplied.  Indeed,  there  very  many 
purposes  for  which  hydraulic  power  iff 
used,  for  which  electric  power  might  be 
advantageously  substituted.  The  electric 
railway,  dimly  foreshadowed  by  George 
Little  in  1844,  when  he  patented  an 
'' electromotive,"  has  become  an  estab- 
lished fact.  From  the  electric  railway 
first  established  in  Berlin  in  1880,  by 
Siemens  and  Halske,  we  already  have  had 

Fig.57 


bbokehzauk's  revebsinq  gear. 


MAOHIHSRT   OP   THE   LAUWOH   "ELECTRICITY." 


electric  currents.  Already  we  have  got 
the  littie  motors  of  Griscom,  Howe,  and 
others,  adapted  to  work  sewing-machines, 
and  instruments  requiring  very  small 
power.  Larger  motors  for  driving  lathes 
and  heavier  machinery,  though  not  yet 
much  known  to  the  public,  are  in  the 
market.  Measrs.  Siemens  have  brought 
out  an  electric  lift  or  elevator,*  in  which 
a  small  dynamo,  iteelf  running  very  quick, 
ly,  drives  an  endless  screw,  and  communi 

*  Dr.  Hopkinflon  has  also  InTented  an  eleotrio  lift,  in 
which  the  armature  of  the  motor,  ranninK  at  a  hi^h 
speed,  works  the  chain  of  the  lift  by  a  train  of  toothed 
wheels,  which  reduce  the  speed.  This  elevator  was 
shown  in  operation  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1881. 

Vol.  XXVni.— No.  6—29. 


the  further  developments  of  the  electric 
tramway  in  Paris,  and  the  experimental 
electric  railway  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
Edison  has  constructed  an  electric  railway 
at  Menlo  Park,  and  built  electric  locomo- 
tives to  ply  upon  it  Nor  must  I  omit  to 
mention  how,  in  the  bleaching  fieldai  of 
France,  an  electric  tramway  does  most 
satisfactory  duty ;  nor  how,  finally,  in 
the  sister  isle,  at  the  Giant's  Oauseway, 
Messrs.  Siemens  Brothers  have  estab- 
a  line  of  electric  railway,  which  is  now 
actually  in  operation. 

Latest  of  all  the  applications  of   the 
dynamo  as  a  motor  is  that  of   electric 
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naTigatioD.  Jacobi,  as  we  know,  fitted 
up,  in  1838,  an  electric  paddle-boat, 
which  he  propelled  on  the  Neva,  first 
with  Daniell*B  and  afterwards  with 
Grove's  cells,  and  was  very  able  when  he 
used  128  large  cells,  to  carry  fourteen 
persons  against  the  stream,  at  a  speed 
of  about  1 J  miles  per  hour. 

M.  Trouve,  of  Paris,  was  the  next  to 
apply  electric  power,  in  the  shape  of 
Plante's  accumulators,  to  a  pleasure- 
boat,  with  which  he  navigated  the  Seine. 
But  M.  Trouve  has  more  recently  aban- 
doned storage  cells,  and  has  returned  to 
the  use  of  a  bichromate  battery,  where- 
with to  drive  the  little  boats,  which  he 
fits  ap  with  his  little  motors,  mounted 
upon  the  top  of  the  rudder,  and  turning 
a  light  screw-propeller  by  a  driving  belt, 
which  passes  down  behind  the  rudder 
into  the  water. 

Still  more  recent  is  the  electric  launch 
which  made  its  trial  trip  on  the 
Thames,*  last  September.  This  is  an 
iron  boat  twenty-five  feet  long,  fitted 
with  a  screw,  and  able  to  carry  twelve 
persons,  while  running  against  the  tide, 
at  a  pace  of  eight  miles  an  hour.  No 
existing  motor  of  requisite  power  hav- 
ing yet  been  made  of  a  form  convenient 
to  place  directly  upon  the  axis  of  the 
propeller,  the  expedient  has,  in  this  case, 
been  resorted  to  of  driving  the  screw  by 
belts  from  an  overhead  counter- shaft, 
which  receives  its  motion  from  two  small 
Siemen's  dynamos  placed  below.  The 
arrangements  of  the  machinery  of  the 
boat  are  depicted  in  Fig.  67.  Each  of 
these  dynamos  has  been  provided  by  Mr. 
Beckenzaun,  who  designed  the  fittings 
of  the  launch,  with  reversing  gear  like 
that  shown  in  Fig.  56.  The  current, 
which  actuates  these  dynamos,  is  derived 
from  forty-five  accumulators  of  the  Sel- 
lon-Volckmar  type,  which  are  charged 
while  the  launch  lies  at  its  moorings. 
Though  this  is  a  great  step  in  electric 
navigation,  I  venture  to  believe  that  it  is 
jet  but  a  beginning  of  greater  things. 
As  with  steamboats  so  with  electric-boats, 
vre  shall  find  that  we  begin  with  small 
experimental  attempts,  and  increase  in 


*  In  1866,  Mr.  O.  B.  Derlng  oonstmoted,  at  Messrs. 
Searle*8,  an  eleotrio  boat  worked  by  a  motor,  in 
which  the  rotation  was  effected  by  magnets  arraxieed 
within  coils,  like  galvanometer  needles,  and  acted  on 
sacoessively  by  currents  from  a  battery.  It  suc- 
ceeded. I  am  informed,  in  making  headway,  though 
^t  small  speed,  against  the  tide  at  Its  swiftest. 


size  as  experience  dictates.  It  is  Imt  a 
few  days  since  I  was  reading,  in  an  old 
volume  of  the  PhUosaphical  Magasdne 
for  the  year  1801,  of  Symington's  early 
little  steamboat — ^the  forerunner  both  of 
Fulton's  and  of  BelFs — ^and  the  writer  of 
the  article  hardly  dared  to  think  of 
this  as  more  than  an  ingenious  e^eri- 
ment,  and  doubt.ed  whetJ^er  large  ves- 
sels could  ever  be  practically  driven  by 
steam.  When  I  read  this  curious  narra- 
tive, I  bethought  me  of  the  trial  trip  of 
the  little  launch  ^Electricity^  and  b^^an 
to  think  that  I  was  not  so  vei^  hopeless- 
ly wrong,  when  I  wrote  in  September 
last :  '*  Who  shall  say  to  what  propor- 
tions this  latest  application  may  not  at- 
tain in  the  next  decade?"*  Gould  we 
look  forward,  and  see  with  our  eyes  to- 
night the  electric  boats  of  fifty  years 
hence,  we  should  not,  perhaps,  be  more 
surprised  than  those  who  beheld  the  first 
rude  steamboat  would  be,  if  they  could 
now  rise  from  their  graves  to  behold  the 
great  ocean  going  steamships  of  to-daj. 
Indeed,  when  I  look  around,  and  see  so 
many  opportunities  for  the  future  appli- 
cation of  electric  motive  power,  so  many 
instances  in  which  the  dynamo  would 
supply  a  welcome  and  economical!  means 


*  It.  is  well  known  that  a  no  less  authority  than  Dr. 
Lardner  publicly  pronounced  it  impossible  for  any 
steamboat  every  to  carry  coals  enough  to  enable  her 
to  cross  the  Atlantic.  It  is  also  recorded  that  a  Yety 
eminent  public  man  offered  to  swallow  the  boilers  of 
the  first  steamboat  that  should  succeed  in  crocsliur 
the  Atlantic.  But  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  woaM 
now-a-days  promise  to  swallow  the  accumulators  or 
the  dynamos  of  the  first  electric  boat  that  shall  sac- 
cessf  ully  make  the  same  trip  across  the  water. 

t  As  to  the  economy  of  electric  motive  power,  I  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  quote  a  passage  from  a  recent 
lecture  of  my  own  in  Bristol,  in  which  a  concrete 
case  is  presented :  '*  When  it  is  possible  thus  to  ob- 
tain power  by  merely  turning  on  a  tap,  there  wUl  be 
an  enormous  impetus  to  all  kinds  of  small  machinery. 
Motors  to  work  sewinjr-machlues  already  exist,  and 
would  be  used  llterallv  by  millions  if  the  source  of 
electricity  were  but  at  band,  In  the  form  of  a  friendly 
wire  always  ready  to  brinx  the  needed  power.  .  .  . 
Again,  the  establishment  of  a  town  supply  of  elec- 
tricity will  tend  unquestionably  to  deyeiop  the  Indus- 
tries of  small  workshops  and  home  workshops,  where 
a  little  power  is  required.  I  have  already  explained 
how,  with  steam  power,  small  enslnes  of  one  horse- 
power or  less  are  uneconomloaL  But  with  electricity 
it  is  not  so.  The  smallest  electro-motors  may  he 
made  just  as  economical  as  are  the  largest.  There  is. 
moreover,  another  point  in  their  favor.  Iliey  may  be 
made  far  smaller,  lighter,  more  compact^  and  far 
cheaper  than  steam-engines  of  torresponding  power. 
...  It  is  certainly  possible  to  construct  an  eleotrio 
motor  of  two  horse-power  for  ten  pounds,  and  snoh 
a  motor  would  be  ample  for  the  purposes  of  many 
small  workshops.  Why  do  we  not,  it  may  be  askedv 
hear  and  see  more  of  these  little  machines.  If  they  are 
so  excellent?  Why  do  not  people  adopt  uiemf  Hie 
answer  is  simply  they  cannot  be  used  until  we  have  a 
central  supply  of  electricity.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  af- 
firm that  such  motors  will  be  found  to  present  an 
enormous  economy  in  comparison  with  steam-engfnea 
of  eoual  power.  Take  the  case  of  a  small  woikshop 
which   wants  just  two  horse-power  to  turn  a  few 
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of  doing  that  which  is  now  done  by  less 
advantageous  means,  I  begin  to  wonder 
why  we  do  not  establish  central  supplies 
of    electric  currents    for  this  purpose, 

lathes  or  drOlliig  machines.  A  Bmall  steam-engine 
aad  boiler  will,  together,  oost  about  £70,  and  the  oon- 
«iimptlon  of  ooal  will  be  about  18  lbs.  weight  ^r  hour. 
Instead  of  this,  put  in  a  motor  costing,  let  us  say.  £90, 
which  allowi»  for  handsome  profitfl  on  manufacture. 
Here  is  a  saving  in  capital  oatlay  at  once.  Moreover, 
the  motor  may  be  put  right  into  the  workshop,  for  it 
is8mall--perhaps  two  feet  long.eighteen  inches  broad, 
and  one  foot  high— and  is  not  liable  to  leak  or  explode. 
The  next  point  to  consider  is  the  cost  of  running  it. 
Let  us  suppose  that  it  has  only  an  efflcienor  of  70  per 
o«nt..  or  that  it  only  turns  7-lOths  of  the  energy 
of  tae  current  into  useful  mechanical  work. 
(Many  motors  will  do  far  more  than  this.)  Let  us  also 
suppose  that  the  currents  are  furnished  by  a  dynamo 
whose  efficiency  is  00  per  cent,  (which  figure  is  also 
capable  of  being  attained  in  practice),  worked  by  a 
larige  central  steam-engine,  consuming  only  IH  lbs.  of 
coal  per  horse-power.  Allow  4  per  cent,  for  loss,  by 
resistance,  in  the  conducting  cables;  this  reduces  the 
total  efficiency  of  the  generator  to  88  per  cent.,  and 
of  that  86  Dcr  cent,  only  7-lOths— i. «.,  00.2  per  cent  — 
is  eventually  converted  back  into  useful  work  by  the 
motor.  We  have,  then.  40  per  ceot.  wasted  in  order 
to  gMt  (X)  per  cent,  or  useful  work.  How  does  this 
affect  the  coal  consumption  for  two  horse-power  t  At 
the  central  station  8  lbs.  of  coal  per  hour  would  suf- 
fice were  there  no  loss  in  conversion  into  electric  en- 
ergy, and  back  again  into  mechanical  power.  As  it 
is,  6  lbs.  of  coal  per  horse-power  will  be  needed,  8  lbs. 
of  which  represent  the  00  per  cent,  of  useful  power 
transmitted,  and  8  lbs.  to  represent  the  40  per  cent, 
wasted.  In  practice,  I  believe,  a  far  less  margin  of 
waste  might  be  looked  for.  Tet  even  with  this  large 
waste  there  is  still  an  immense  economy  effected,  for 
we  get  our  two  horse-power  by  an  expenditure  of  5 
lbs.  of  coal  at  the  centm  station,  instead  of  18  lbs.  of 
ooal  in  the  furnace  of  a  small  steam-engine.  It  is 
dear,  then,  that  electricity  offers  an  enormous  fut- 
ure to  small  motor  machinery.'* 


which  is  surely  as  important  as  electric 
lighting.  Here  we  haye  the  possibility 
of  introducing  machinery  that  is  portable 
and  light,  giving  up  power  without  the 
inconveniences  and  risks  hitherto  attend- 
ing the  employment  of  power.  Surely 
there  must  be  many  workshops  in  every 
town  where  the  owner  would  be  glad  of 
having  power  without  the  trouble  and 
danger  of  a  furnace,  boiler,  and  steam- 
engine,  or  even  of  a  gas-engine,  in  his 
place  ;  where  a  boiler  cannot  be  put  for 
want  of  space,  and  where  a  steam-pipe 
cannot  be  carried  because  of  the  inevita- 
ble condensation.  So  thoroughly  am  I 
convinced  of  the  great  future  that  lies 
before  dynamo-electric  machinery,  from 
this  point  of  view,  that  I  am  disposed  to 
think  electric  lighting  a  very  small  item 
by  comparison.*  When  once  we  get  a 
proper  system  arranged  for  the  general 
disbibution  of  electric  currents  in  a  reg- 
ular town  supply,  we  shall  begin  to  real- 
ize the  hunilreds  of  ways,  as  yet  un- 
dreamed of  in  which  electricity  may  be 
utilized  to  meet  our  wants,  and  to  sub- 
serve the  ends  of  civilization. 

*  What  is  the  proportion  of  coal  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  gas  m  Great  Britain,  compared  with  the 
amount  consumed  in  procuring  motive  power?  The 
answer  to  this  query  amply  Justifies  my  view. 


ON  THE  ADJUSTMENT  OF  CONDITION-OBSERVATIONS  IN 
THE  METHOD  OF  LEAST  SQUARES,  WITH  ITS  APPLICA- 
TION TO  GEODETIC  WORK,  AND  WITH  SPECIAL  REF- 
ERENCE TO  AMERICAN  METHODS  OF  THE  ADJUSTMENT 
OF  A  SYSTEM  OP  TRIANGULATION. 

By  T.  W.  WRIGHT,  B.  A.,  C.  B.,  Lehigh  Unirersity,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Late  Assistant  Engineer  U.  S.  Lake  Surrey. 

Contrihuted  to  Van  NosTRAin>*s  Bhoinrbixo  Maoasimk. 

I. 


1.  In  the  treatises  on  the  method 
of  least  squares  published  so  far  in  the 
English  language  the  subject  of  con- 
dition -  observations  has  received  but 
slight  notice.  Though  really  a  very  im- 
portant application  of  the  method,  it  has 
not  been  systematically  discussed  by 
English  or  American  authors  mainly  for 
the  reason  that  their  treatises  were  writ- 
ten for  a  special  purpose,  and  the  point 
aimed  at  stopped  shoi^  of  that  here  men- 
tioned. Ohauvenet,  Airy,  and  Watson 
treated  the  subject  chiefly  so  far  as  it  re- 


lated to  astronomical  work,  while  Meni- 
man  wrote  professedly  for  the  beginner. 
Chauvenet^s  treatise,  the  oldest  and  most 
complete,  was  first  published  twenty 
years  ago.  The  systematic  development 
of  the  subject  of  condition-observations 
was  not  made  till  quite  recently,  in  fact 
not  till  Hansen  published  his  ''  Qeodd- 
Hsche  Vhtersuchungen^^^  and  more  es- 
pecially since  the  publication  of  the  Danske 
Ghradmaaling  by  Andrae.  These  two 
works  contam  the  only  great  advances 
made  since  Bessel's  time.    The  fruit  of 
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Andrae's  and  Hansen's  work  is  seen  in 
the  very  elegant  methods  of  reduction 
now  in  use  in  the  Pmssian,  Italian  and 
other  European  surreys.  The  publica- 
tions of  the  Great  Trigonometrical  Sur- 
yey  of  India  deserve  special  mention. 
A^ong  other  good  points  in  these  most 
admirable  volumes  is  a  record  of  failures 
as  well  as  successes. 

2.  The  only  two  surveys  in  America  in 
which  extended  geodetic  work  of  the 
highest  precision  has  been  carried  on  with 
modem  instruments,  are  the  Coast  Survey 
and  the  Lake  Survey.  The  former  has 
been  engaged  for  many  years  in  mapping 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  while  simi- 
lar work  has  been  done  by  the  latter  on 
the  southern  shores  of  the  great  lakes. 
Incidentally  arcs  of  the  meridian  and  arcs 
of  the  parallel  have  been  measured  on 
both  surveys  and  others  are  in  progress. 
The  recent  change  of  name  of  the  Coast 
Survey  to  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
foreshadows  a  complete  survey  of  the 
whole  country.  As  an  accurate  tnangula- 
tion  lies  at  the  basis  of  every  survey,  it 
cannot  be  out  of  place  to  lay  together  in 
a  connected  form  the  modem  methods  in 
use  in  reducing  a  triangulation  and  to  il- 
lustrate the  same  from  examples  of  actual 
work. 

The  form  used  on  the  Coast  Survey  is 
scattered  through  different  annual  re- 
ports, but  wUl  be  found  mainly  in  the 
reports  of  the  years  1854,  1864, 1865  and 
1868 ;  while  the  form  used  on  the  Lake 
Survey  will  be  found  in  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  1872, 
and  also  in  the  final  report  of  the  Lake 
Survey  lately  published. 

3.  As  the  adjustment  of  a  triangulation 
is  only  a  special  case  of  condition-obser- 
vations, I  shaU  for  greater  clearness  show 
first  how  these  are  treated,  and  then 
pass  to  the  special  problem,  taking  up 
first  the  rigorous  method  of  adjustment, 
and  next  the  Lake  Survey  and  Coast 
Survey  forms.  I  shall  also  give  the 
Hansen-Schreiber  method  which  is  in 
many  respects  the  best  yet  proposed,  and 
conclude  by  deriving  a  set  of  rules  for 
adjusting  a  system  of  triangulation 
which  can  be  applied  by  any  one  who 
does  not  care  to  leam  the  method  of  least 
squares. 

The  reader  is  assumed  to  be  familiar 
with  Chauvenet^s  treatise  on  the  method 
of  lei^st  squares.     I  shall,  as  far  as  pos- 


sible, use  Chauvenet's  notation  and 
nomenclature.  Some  minor  variationB 
will  be  noticed  such  as  *^  mean-square 
error  *'  for  "  mean  error,"  "  observibon- 
equation  "*  for  "  equation  of  condition  " 
and  the  like. 

4.  If  a  series  of  observed  quantities 
are  not  independent,  that  is  if  they  must 
satisfy  exactly  certain  relations  imposed 
in  some  way  outside  of  the  observations 
they  are  said  to  be  conditioned  by  these 
relations. 

If  a  series  of  quantities  whether  direct- 
ly observed  or  functions  of  observed 
quantities  are  independent  of  one  another 
the  method  of  least  squares  shows  that 
we  may  pick  out  the  most  probable  sys- 
tem of  values  from  all  possible  systems 
by  making  the  weighted  sunv  of  the 
squares  of  the  residual  errors  of  the 
observed  quantities  a  minimum. 

There  is  really  no  new  principle  intro- 
duced in  the  treatment  of  condition- 
observations.  It  is  merely  an  extension 
of  the  general  principle  just  stated  and 
all  that  is  done  is  to  apply  various 
devices  for  getting  over  difficulties  and 
for  shortening  work  demanded  by  the 
straightforward  process. 
Thus,  if 

F=f{xyz...)  (1). 

is  a  function  of  n  variables  se,  y, .  •  .  and 
is  to  be  made  a  nnii|^'nrmm  subject  to  the 
He  conditions 


^,  («,  y,  z . .  )  =0 


(2). 


it  is  plain  that  nc  of  the  variables  can  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  remaining  n~ 
n»  and  that  by  substituting  these  values 
in  the  original  equation  we  have  to  make 
a  minimum  the  resulting  function. 

F  =  ^(aJ,y,  2 ) 

containing  n^nc  independent  variables. 

The  n—n«  equations  resulting  from 
differentiating  this  equation  with  refer- 
ence to  the  u^Ue  independent  variables, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  n^  equations 
of  condition  determine  the  n  quantities 
Xj  f/,  z  ,  ,  , .  This  is  the  direct  solution 
of  the  problem  and  may  be  used  with 
advantage  when  the  condition-equations 
are  simple. 

The  solution  of  the  equations  contain- 

1     *Oii  this  phrase  see  some  eood  remarks  by  Merri- 
I  man,  Leoit  Sgtiarm,  London,  1877. 
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ing  the  n—nc  independent  unknowuR 
may  be  carried  through  as  in  Chauyenet, 
p.  644,  &c.,  thongh  the  forms  there 
given  are  not  always  the  best  for  compn- 
tation. 

5.  In  genera],  however,  the  elimination 
here  indicated  is  carried  out  by  the 
method  of  undetermined  multipliers. 
OaD  J^^  k'\  .  .  .  the  multipliers  of  the 
condition-equations  in  order.  Then  the 
function 

fix^VjZj  '  .  .  )=a  minimum, 

is  determined  by  making  a  minimum  the 
equivalent  function,* 

/(«,  y,  «  .  .  )  +A:'^,(a,  y,  2  . .  ) 

-hA:>,(a,  y,  ».  .)+   .  .  (3). 

-with  reference  to  the  n—r/a  independent 
variables. 

The  differential  coefficients  for  the  n 
•— n«  independent  variables  will  then  be 
equal  to  zero  and  to  determine  the  Ue  mul- 
tipliers KyV*  .  .  ,  we  may  assume  the  dif- 
ferential coefficients  for  the  n^  variables 
not  independent  also  equal  to  zero.  Hence 

we  have  in  all  the  n  (=n~f?«  +  ^c  ) 
equations 

dy 


together  with  the  Vc  condition-equations 
from  which  to  determine  the  n  -h  n«  un- 
known quantities. 

The  multipliers  A;',  A;". . .  are  called  by 
€hiu8S  the  correlates  of  the  condition- 
equations. 

6.  For  simplicity  I  shall  divide  the 
practical  consideration  of  the  problem  into 
two  parts. 

1.  When  the  condition-equations  are 
solved  simultaneously. 

2.  When  the  condition-equations  are 
solved  in  groups. 

1. — The  Simultaneous  Solution  of  the 
Condition-Equations. 

7.  It  is  a  general  principle  that  func 
tions  of  observed  quantities  must  first  be 
reduced  to  the  linear  form  before  being 
treated  by  the  method  of  Itsast  squares. 

Let  then  Y,,  Y,  ...  be  the  most 
(MTobable  values  of  n  directly  observed 
quantities  M^  M,  .    .    .  whose  weights 

•SeeTodhimter'sDIir.  Calo..Art8.»8»nB. 


are  ;?,,  Jt>,  .  .  .  respectively.  Let  the  n 
condition-equations  to  be  exactly  satisfied 
by  the  most  probable  values  of  the  ob- 
served quantities  when  reduced  to  the 
linear  form  be 

aT.-ha"Y,+  .  .  .  -L'=0 
6T,-hft"Y.-|-  .  .  .  -L"=0  .  (4). 


If  (^p  {;    .  .  .   denote  the  most  probable 
corrections  to  the  observed  values,  then 


Y  -M  =r 

Y  -M=t; 


(*i) 


and  we  have  the  reduced  condition-equa- 
tions 

a'<;,-i-a"t>,-h  .  .  .   — ^=0 
b\+l/\+  .  .  .  -r=0.  .  (5). 


where 


r=L'-[aM] 
r=L"-[^M]. 


The  most  probable  system  of  corrections 
is  that  which  makes 

[pt;*]=a  minimum, 

that  is  which  makes  a  minimum  (see  Art.  5) 

(a'*'-|.6'A?"+  .  .)  t;,  +  (a"A;^  +  6"r-h  .  ) 
v,+  ..4(p,t;.«-h/>.»/+  ..)  .  .  (6). 

with  reference  to  v,,  v,  .  .  as  independent 
variables. 

Hence  differentiating  we  have  the  n 
equations 

a"A;' +  *''A?" -h  . .  -p,t>,=0  .  .  (7). 


from  which  with  the  rtc  condition-equa- 
tions to  determine  the  quantities  k%  k" 


.        a        •        v.,      (7^       •       .       . 


Substituting  for  v^  «\  .  .  .  in  the  condi- 
tion-equations their  values  derived  from 
the  above  equations  we  have  nc  equations 
containing  ;/«,  unknowns  k',  k".  They  are 
the  normsd  equations 

i^-(..ifi^.....-.=. 


Solving  three  equations  we  obtain  k\  V 
.  .  .  and  thence  v„  v, .  .  .  from  (7)  and  Y^, 
Y, .  .  .  from  (4i). 
Hence  the  problem  is  solved. 
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8.  The  form  of  the  normal  equations 
shows  that  it  is  convenient  to  use  the  re- 
ciprocals of  the  weights  instead  of  the 
weights  themselves.   They  may  be  written 

[uab]k'+[9M']lif'+  .  .~r=0.  (9). 


^      -,         1  R"  B"'     . 


when 


w.  u. 


denote  the  reciprocals  of 


the  weights  /?,,  />, . 

Hence  in  computing  the  coefficients  of 
the  normal  equations  it  is  of  great  service 
to  first  of  all  write  down  from  the  condi- 
tion-equations a  tabular  form  as  follows : 


[ua/^  = 


[uaa]     [tibdl'}      [t/cc2] 
R' 


1     S"* 


[ubbl]     [«oc2] 


[mcc2] 


i~  •  •  •  • 


f 

t" 

V" 

«1 

Ui 

a' 

y 

€ 

«'• 

ttl 

a'' 

y 

c" 

•t 

ft, 

f   •  •  • 

a''' 

h'" 

c"* 

where  [t/.aa],  [uaff] .  .satisfy  therelattODB' 

[w.ad]f«.aa]4- [w.66J[«.a)6f]+    .  =0,' 


[; 


9.  If  the  elimination  of  equations  (9)  is 
performed  by  the  method  of  substitution 
(Chauvenet,  §  42)  we  have  by  collecting 
the  first  equations  of  the  successive  groups, 


[uaaW^  [uabW^  [1/00]^'+.  -  V : 

[iico2]r'+  .  -r"2: 


0 

:0  (10). 

0 


the  notation  being  analogous  to  the  ordi- 
nary Gaussian  form.  Divide  each  of 
these  equations  by  the  first  unknown  and 
we  have 

luaa]         [uaa]  [woaj 

[mcc2j 
+ 

These  equations  being  precisely  simi- 
lar in  form  to  Chauvenet's  equations  (70), 
using  the  quantities,  B',  B''  .  .  .  S''  .  .  . 
coiresponding  to  his  A',  A", .  .  .  B''  .  .  . 
we  have,  as  in  §§  48,  49, 

V-    ^'      ,     i"l  p.  ,    ^"^  ^u  , 

r'i=rB'+r' (i2). 

r'2=rB"+rs"+r'  . . 

and 


10. — To  find  the  precision  of  the  ad- 
justed  valfies. 

The  first  step  is  to  find  the  mean-eqnare 
error  /i  of  an  observation  of  weight  unity. 

In  Chauvenet,  Art.  37,  it  is  shown  that 
in  a  system  of  observation-equationfi  the 
mean- square  error  pi  of  an  observation  of 
the  unit  of  weight  is  found  from 

where 

[pw]  is  the  sum  of  the  weighted  squares 
of  the  residual  errors  t7,  n  is  the  number 
of  observation-equations  and  tii  the  num- 
ber of  independent  unknowns. 

Hence  in  a  system  of  condition-obser- 
vations, n  being  the  number  of  observed 
quantities  and  ne  the  number  of  condi- 
tions, the  number  of  independent  un- 
knowns is  n^fic ,  and 

=/-? (")■ 

The  m.  s.  e.  of  an  observation  of  weight 
p  is 

mVu (IS). 

where  u  is  the  reciprocal  of  p. 

Hence  to  find  the  m.  s.  e.  of  any  ad- 
justed value  we  must  make  two  distinoi 
computations  one  of  /i  and  one  of  %u 

11. — Cheeks  of[jpvvf]. 

When  the  number  of  residuals  is  larger 
in  order  to  guard  against  mistakes  [pvo} 
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shoiild  be  computed  in  at  least  two  dif- 
ferent ways.     The  following  check  meth 
od  will  be  found  conyenient. 

(1).  Equation  (7)  may  be  written 

•  


Square  and  add,  and 

[/>y  w]  =  lu,aa]k'k'  +  2[uab']k'^' 

+  2[wac]A:'A;'"+   .  .  . 
-^[ubb}k"k"  -{-2rubc']k"k"'  -^  .  .  . 

+  [wcc]/t"'A:'"+   .  .  . 

+  .  .  . 
zzzlkq  firom  (11) (16). 

(2)  [pvvl^kl 

=/;A:'+r^"+ 

I  ri      r'2  \ 

by  addition  attending  to  equations  (12). 
This  is  very  readily  computed  from  the 
solution  of  the  correlate  normal   equa- 
tions (11). 

12. — To  find  the  weight  and  mean- 
square  error  of  any /unction  of  the  ad- 
justed values  V,,  V,. . . . 

Let  the  function  be 

F=AV„  V„ ) 

and  let  it  be  conditioned  by  the  equations 

^.(V.,V„ )=0 

^,(V.,V„ )=0 


Expressing  F  in  terms  of  the  values 
which  are  independent  of  one  another  and 
reducing  to  the  linear  form,  we  have 

Hence 

wh«i  /i,,  A/,, are  the  m.  s.  e.  of  M,, 

M,,  ....  respectively. 

As  it  usually  requires  a  very  long 
elimination  to  get  F  expressed  directly 
in  terms  of  M,,  M,,  ...   it  is  better  to 

dF     dF 
oompate  jtj-*  -jjjj  » •  •  •  from  the  forms 


dF^_dF^  dV^    dF    d\^ 
^F     dF    dY,    dF    dY, 


d^rdY:  d^^dY:  </m. 


Id.  It  is,  however,  usually  much  more 
convenient  in  practice  to  proceed  as  fol- 
lows: 

Let  the  function  reduced  to  the  linear 
form  be 

F=/'», +/"«.+ (20). 

This  is  conditioned  by  the  equations 
a'»,-ha'V+  .  .  .  — r=0 
b'o^-\'d'\-r  ...  -r=0 


with  [jpy*]  =a'minimum. 

Referring  to  the  principle  of  Art  (5) 
we  find  by  using  the  correbtes  ^,  k"  .  ,  . 
that  we  can  express  the  function  F  in 
terms  of  all  the  quantities  t7,,t;,.  .which 
must  now  be  taken  as  independent.  Hence 

^/F==(/'-a'*'-A?'A^'-  .  .  .  )«-!-(/"'- 
a"A'-ft"A;"~  ..  .  )»,+  ... 

=F'w,+F"r,+  . . .  suppose,        (21). 

and  therefore 

Mp=:[t/.FF] (22). 

the  required  result 

It  remains  now  to  find  k\  k"  .  .  .  Call- 
ing k  the  correlate  of  equation  (21)  we 
have  from  this  condition-equation  and  the 
minimum  equation 

A?F'— /?,»,=0 
ArF'-/?,t;,=0 


Hence 


JFFi 
—  >-=[pu']= a  minimum, 

and  therefore  k\  k"  .  ,  .  are  found  from 
the  following  equations  which  are  of  the 
form  of  observation  equations: 

a'k'  +  b'k"-^  .  .  .  -/•'=F' weight  «. 
a"A<+y'A;^'+  .  .  -/"=F'     **      v. 

The  resulting  normal  equations  are 

'tiaa']kf-^[vab']k"-{- . .  — [vafJssO 
uab']k'  -I-  [ubb']k''  +  .  .  -  [ubf] = 0    (23). 


These  equations  being  precisely  of  the 
form  of  Chauvenet  equations  (65)  we 
have,  proceeding  as  in  Art.  44, 


Up 
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which  formula  will  be  fouad  of  very  con- 
yenient  application  in  problems  of  this 
Mnd.  The  formula  itself  is  due  to  Gauss. 
14.  The  correlate  equations  (23)  being 
the  same  as  the  regular  correlate  equa- 
tions in  all  butthe  constant  term,  we  may 
find  t/p  from  the  following  scheme  in 
which  (w<//),  (ubf)  .  .  are  added  as  an 
extra  column  in  the  solution  of  the  cor- 
relate equations.  Three  correlates 
taken, 

{uaa)  iuab)    (uae)    —I 
(fOb)    (ube)    -r 
(uec)    -r 

(Ml)   (ubcl)  -ti 
(ucel)  -r\ 


are 


-(t/fl/) 
-0*//) 

-(t"'/)  (yJf) 

-(«*n) 
-(«^i)(^i) 


16. — To  find  the  average  value  of  the 
ratio  of  the  weight  of  an  observed  qtmn- 
tUy  to  that  of  its  adjiMted  value  in  a 
system  of  condition  observations. 

Here 
Hence,  since 


«nd  using  the  forms  in  Chauvenet,  Art. 
49,  "we  have 

[M*/l]=(R'a'  +  J>, 
«c/'2] =(R"a  +  «"b'  +  c')m, 


SnbBtitnting  these  valnes  in 

v);(Ti"a'  +  s'b'  +  e'y 
[ucc2] 


or, 
P 


P,      «,  1  uaa 


/\t 


^  [wcc2]  "^•••f 

where  P    is  the  weight  of  the  adjusted 
Talue  of  V,. 

Now,  summing  the  corresponding  ex- 
pressions for  all  of  the  quantities  from  V^ 
to  Yfi,  we  have,  after  expanding  and  ar- 
ranging, 


\naa]  "^  lubbl\  "*"  [«cc2]  ) 

--t*'^^i[^ftM]+[u-^2r-r'- 

^    ,-,f    R'        R'V  I     -  -,- 

1  [««W]  ■*■  [«cc2] "^  '*) 


n'-[^uaa'][uaa]  — 
-luabXu&p']- 


udh 
ubb' 


[ufift-]-' 


=n— »?. 


=the  number  of  observations  —  the 
number  of  conditions  (26).  This  result 
was,  as  far  as  I  know,  first  published  in 
Vol.  2  of  the  G.  T.  Survey  of  India.  It 
has  been  used  in  the  precision  determina- 
tion of  the  Lake  Survey  triangulation. 

16.  A  special  case  of  the  general  theo- 
rem of  Art.  12  of  frequent  occurrence  is 
the  finding  of  the  m.  s.  e.  of  a  triangle 
side  in  a  triangulation  chain,  all  of  the 
angles  of  each  triangle  having  been 
measured. 


Let  b  be  the  measured  value  of  the 
base  and  let  a,  a, ...  An  be  the  sides  of 
continuation  in  order  as  computed  from 
b,  an  being  the  side  whose  m.  s.  e.  is  re- 
quired. 

If  A,,  B  .  .  .  are  the  measured  values 
of  the  angles  used  in  computing  the  ter- 
minal side  from  the  base,  B^  B, .  .  .  bein^ 
opposite  to  the  bases  and  A,  A,  •  .  oppo- 
site to  the  sides  of  continuation,  then 


a. 


8in.A. 


a. 


sin  .A. 


a. 


ain.A4t 


b     8in.B/  a.     6in.B,'  ' ' '  a^-i      sin.B, 
Hence,  by  multiplication, 


-  sin.A,.sin.A, 
an=6.-r      * 


sin.B,.sin.B, .... 

We  may  proceed  in  two  ways : 
(a)  Differentiating  directly, 

dan  =-r-^*  +  a».  cot.A,sinl".rfA, 
o 

cot.B,8in.l".(ffi,+  . 


(26). 


—  On 
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=^-Y'ib)  +  anBm.l 


ff 


(cot.  A  (A)-cot.B(B)y  .  .  (27). 

where  (A),  (B) .  .  .  denote  the  corections 
dAj  fiTB,  .  .  .  This  expression  is  of  the 
standard  form  (20). 

(b)  TBiking  logs  of  both  members  of  (26) 
and  then  difTerentiating, 

d  log.  On  =dlog.  d  +  mod.  cot.  A,  sin.  1" 
rfA,— mod.  cot  B,  sin.  V  dB-{-  ... 

=(log.6)  +  [(yA(A)-(JB(B)]. 

where  6^,  6^,  .  .  are  the  log.  differences 
corresponding  to  1"  for  log.  sin.  A,  log. 
sin.  B,  .  .  in  a  table  of  log  sines. 

This  expression  is  also  of  the  standard 
form  (20).  The  coefficients  of  the  cor- 
rections in  these  equations  taken  in  con- 
nection with  those  of  the  condition-equa- 
tions when  substituted  in  the  general 
foimnla  (19)  give  the  relation  required. 
Having  found  the  mean  square  error  of 
log.  On  we  easily  find  that  of  On  -    For 


Hence, 


J ,  mod.  , 

a  log.  On  = (ii'n- 

fi*  log.  an=\^^j  M*^  ' 


The  logarithmic  form  is  the  better  of  the 
two  in  practice. 

JSxample  1. — A  single  triangle. 

„  ,  sin.  A 

Here  a=d 


sin.  B' 


a. 


Also, 


rfa = t(^)  +  a  sin.  1" [cot.  A(A) — cot. 

B(B)]. 

First  consider  the  base  exact,  that  is, 
omit  the  first  term. 
We  have  the  condition  equation 

(A)-h(B)  +  (C)=^ 
.-.  a'=a"=a'"=l. 
/*=acot.A.  sin.  1" 
/»'=-.acot.  B.  sin.  1" 
/•'"=0. 

Hence  if  j9,,  p^j  p  denote  the  weights  of 
the  measured  angles, 

'tiaa\=^u 

uaf]  =r«,acot.  A.sin.l"— w,a  cot.B.Bin.1" 

't*^]  =:?ija"cot."A.8in."— tt,a'  cot*  B.sin.", 

and 


t'm  -L«^J 


(uoaj 


= a*  /  jCot.  H*A  -I-  ?/,cot.  *B 

(w,cot.A-«,cot.Bj*\  .    „ 
^     [u] -)^^^'^       (29). 

If  /i  is  the  m.  s.  e.  of  a  measured  angle 
coresponding  to  the  unit  of  weight,  then 

=jja  sin.1" 

a/       a«a  1          xi-D     ('/,cotA-t*,cotB)' 
y  w,cot'A+ w.cot'B— ^— * --n^ — 

Also  if  jji,  denotes  the  m.  s.  e.  of  the  base 
b  the  expression  for  /I'a  must  be  increased 

by 

If  the  weights  jo^  />„  p,  are  equal,  then 
a'  2 

-hcoi  'B-hcot  A  .cotB)     (80). 
and  if  the  triangle  is  equilateral 

^ (81). 


•  1// 


Example  2. — ^Next  consider  a  chain  of 
triangles,  the  base  being  free  from  error, 
and  the  corresponding  angles  of  the  sev- 
eral triangles  of  the  same  weight. 

We  have 

-  sin.Aj     - , 
a.^b.-. — ir=OA.,  suppose 
*       sm.B,         *      ^'^ 

sin.A^        ^ 


On  =b.\^\  .   .   An 

By  differentiation 

,   ^         /dX,     d\.  \ 

*^-=«»(Tr+i:+ ) 

Bat  from 

A./<V,=/<'I  M,cot.*A, +M,cot.'B, 

(M.cotA.-t«.cofcB,)'\_..     „ 

and  since  the  corresponding  angles  of  the 
triangles  are  of  the  same  iveight,  we-lwre 

A,'  ~  A.« 
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Hence, 


(32), 


that  is,  in  a  chain  of  similar  and  similarly 


measured  triangles  — -  increases  as  the 

On 

square  root  of  the  number  of  triangles  in 
the  chain. 

If  the  chain  consists  of  equilateral  tri- 
angles and  the  weights  of  the  angles  are 
each  equal  to  unity,  then 

//ft  =\/|.  sin.  V\|,^h^/n 

=0.000004/id\/n  nearly.     (33). 

Hence  in  a  chain  of  equilateral  triangles 
the  weights  of  the  sides  decrease  as  we 
proceed  from  the  base  through  the  suc- 
cessive triangles,  as 

*^   2">  8»  4>  •  •  • 

If  in  a  chain  of  equilateral  triangles  the 
m.  8.  a  of  the  base  is  /i^  ,  then 

^\  =  >u'b  4-  I  /i'  sin.*  r\b^  n        (34). 

Now  in  the  measurement  of  a  primary 
base  a  precision  may  be  attained  such  that 
the  m.  s.  e.  of  the  length  does  not  exceed 
T.Tnr^r.Tinr  P^rt  of  the  length.  The  mm.  e. 
of  angle  of  the  triangulation  may  be  taJ^en 
as  0".25,  and  therefore  the  m.  s.  e.  of  a 
side  computed  through  n  equilatend  tri- 
angles is 

0.000004  X  0.26  a/w 
=0.000001  Vn 

port  of  the  side. 

Hence  it  only  takes  a  very  few  trian- 
gles frona  the  base  in  order  that  the 
error  arising  from  the  angles  exceeds  that 
from  the  base,  and  in  computing  a  long 
chain  the  base  error  may  be  neglected, 
that  is,  the  measurement  of  the  base  may 
be  considered  perfect  in  comparison  with 
the  measurement  of  the  angles. 

17.  A  very  important  principle  as  to 
the  best  form  of  triangle  ABC  to  be  em- 
ployed in  order  to  reach  the  greatest  pre- 
cision in  the  length  of  a  side  a  computed 
from  another  side  b  as  base,  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  equation.* 

/ia  =>waBm.'Vf(coi'A-hcoi"B 

+  coi  A  cot  B). 

whan..//  is  the  m.  s.  e.  of  an  observed 
angle. 

•a*olMtfii%  Die  ffeodAtlBche  Hanptpunkte,  Berlia, 


If  the  side  cis  determined  with  the  same 
precision  as  a  then, 

^t       Ma, 


a 


and  therefore  C=A 


and  B=180-2A. 

Hence, 

.    -„   /2  3-|-4tan.*A 

The  precision  is  greatest  when  thk 
pression  is  a  minimum,  that  is,  when 

A=62°  46', 


and  then 


3.7 


With  an  equilateral  triangle  on  the  other 

hand,  /^=fo6->"«- 

Since  this  value  of  //« is  greater  than  the 
preceding,  we  might  conclude  that  the 
above  isosceles  triangle  was  the  normal 
form. 

But  in  a  chain  of  triangles  similar  to 
this  triangle,  each  would  be  smaller  than 
the  preceding.     Thus,  since 

g    sin.52-46-^ 
6-sin.74°28'-""-^^' 

each  triangle  is  0.7  of  the  preceding  one 
in  the  chain,  and  therefore  with  a  lon^ 
chain  but  little  progress  would  be  made. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  a  chain  of  equi- 
lateral  triangles  a  greater  area  is  covered 
than  in  a  chain  of  the  same  number  of 
scalene  triangles.  Hence,  since  with 
equilateral  triangles  there  is  least  loss  of 
precision  with  tiie  greatest  covering  of 
ground,  we  conclude  that  the  equilateral 
is  the  normal  form. 

Solution  of  thx  Condition  Equations  in 

Groups. 

18.  The  preceding  solution  is  simple, 
straightforward,  and  rigorous.  It  has 
the  serious  drawback  of  being  in  general 
very  laborious.  When  the  number  of 
condition  equations  is  large,  as  in  a  tii- 
angulation  adjustment,  the  amount  of 
labor  reauired  to  make  a  direct  solution 
would  be  enormous.  Aooordingly^ 
methods  have  been  devised  of  solving  the 
equations  in  groups.  I  shall  notioe  two 
of  these:  the  first,  which  is  due  to  Beasel, 
is  rigorous ;  and  the  second,  due  to  Gk^uas, 
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leads  to  results  as  accorate  as  we  please 
through  successive  approximations. 

Besskl^s  Method  of  Solution. 

19.  In  many  kinds  of  work  it  happens 
that  the  conditions  to  which  observations 
are  subject  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes  for  purposes  of  solution.  The 
division  is  arbitiury,  as  may  be  seen,  for 
example,  in  Bessel's  and  Schleiermachers* 
solutions  of  the  same  problem  in  triangn- 
lation.  Bessel's  method,  which  is  the 
more  general,  consists  in  solving  the  first 
set  of  condition-equations  by  themselves 
and  then  utilizing  the  work  in  determin- 
ing the  further  connections  due  to  the 
remaining  conditions.  In  this  way  the 
work  is  kept  in  manageable  shape. 

Thus  let  the  reduced  observation- 
equations  n  in  number  and  containing 
flu  unknowns  be 

^i*+^iy+  •  •  •  •  —^1=^1  weight /?j 


and  the  condition- equations  ric  in  number, 
involving  the  same  unkiM>wns  be 

a'a;-f-a'V+ -/'=0 

b'x  +  b'y-h -r=0  (36). 


The  most  probable  values  of  a;,  ^, . . .  are 
those  which  satisfy  the  condition 

[pt;']=a  minimum 

it  is  required  to  find  them. 

20.  The  total  correction  to  the  value  of 
an  unknown  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts: 

1.  That  depending  on  the  observation- 
equations. 

2.  That  depending  on  the  condition- 
equations. 

Denote  the  first  by  the  correction  in 
parenthesis  and  the  second  by  the  num- 
bers 1,  2,. .  .also  in  parenthesis,  thus 

Total  correction  x=z{x)  -|-  (1) 

y=(y)+{2)   (87). 

Now  overlooking  the  condition-equa- 
tions and  taking  the  observation-equa- 
tions only  {x)j  (y) , .  .would  be  found  by 
solving  these  equations  in  the  usual  way. 
We  have,  therefore,  by  reducing  all  to  the 
8ittne«wei^t  foT'Convenienee  m  wdting, 
the  Bormal  equations, 

*  Sm  fltofaer'B  p60ds«ie.  Put  ni. 


[aa](a5)4- 
lab2{x)  + 


[aft](y) +  ....- [a/]  =0 
M](y)-h -[W[=0  (38). 


The  solution  of  these  equations  gives  (see 
Chauvenet,  equation  50). 

(X)  =  [aa]raq  +  [a/^][*Z]  -f  . . 


Again,  substituting  for  u  ,   «, 
minimum  equation,  we  find  * 


.in   the 


[aaxlx  -h  2[ab]xi/  +  . . .  —  2[al]x 


+  [II]  z=B,  minimum. 

This  is  conditioned  by  (36).     Hence  the 
solution  is  the  same  as  in  Art.  7. 

Calling  I,  n. .  .the  correlates  of  equa- 
tions (36),  we  have 

[aa]a5  4-[a5]y4-.-[«r]-a'I-J"n-.  =0 
»+[*^]y  +  .-[dr|-a"I-6"n-.  =0 

These  equations  taken  with  (37)  and  (38) 
give  the  relations 

[aa](l)  +  [a6](2)+.  ^a'.l4-Z^'II-h . . 

=  [1]  suppose 
[M](2)-h..=a"l+*"n-l-.. 

=[2]  suppose  (41)» 


Since  these  equations  are  of  the  same 
form  as  (38)  tiieir  solution  gives 

(l)  =  [aa][l]-h[a/5][2]  +  ...  ' 


or  substituting  for  [1],  [2], .  .their  values 
from  (41) 

(1)=A'I-|-B'II  +  C'III-I-.. 
(2)=A"I-|-B"n-hC"III+ .     (48). 


where 


A'=[aaV-h[a/5r]a"-h. 
B'=[aa]6'  +  [a/3]5' 


i*f 


(44). 


We  have  .*.  expressed  the  condition-cor- 
rections in  terms  of  the  correlates.  Sub- 
stituting f or  X,  y . . .  their  values  from  (9iy 
in  the  condition-equations  and  we  find 

a'(l)  +  a"(2)+...-^=0 

ft'(l)  +  i"(2)  +  ...-^,=r:0        (46). 


where 


-.//=a'(aj)-ha"(y)+..-i' 
-//'=6'(aj)-hft"(y)+..-^ 


(46). 
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The  values  of  //,  //'..are  known  since 
{x\  {v) . .  are  known. 

SuDstitnte  the  yalues  of  (1),  (2)  .  .from 
(43)  in  (46)  and  we  have  the  correlate 
normal  equations, 


[aA]I+  [aB]II  -h  . .  -  V=0 
[^]I  +  [6B]U+  . .  -/."=0     (47). 


where 


[oA]  =  [aa]a'a'  +  [ay3]a'ft'  +  . . 


&c.=&c. 

The  solution  of  these  equations  gives  the 
correlates  I,  II. .. 

21.  In  carrying  the  preceding  solution 
into  practice,  the  following  order  of  pro- 
cedure will  be  found  conyenient : 

(1).  The  formation  and  solution  of  the 
observation-equations  (35).  The  partially 
adjusted  resulting  values  (2;),  (y) . . .  are 
now  to  be  used. 

(2).  The  formation  of  the  condition- 
equations. 

a'(l)  +  o"(2)4-...-V=0 
A'(l)+ft"(2)-|-...-C=0 


(3).  The  formation  of  the  weight-equa- 
tions. They  are  at  once  written  down 
from  the  general  solution  of  the  observa- 
tion-equation equations,  and  are 


(1)  =  [aa] 

(2)  =  [«>»] 


[1]  +  [«/^][2]  +  . . 

[i]+[/?y»][21  +  . 


(4).    The  formation  of  the  correlate* 
^nations, 


1 
2 


=a"I-h6"II+.. 


(5).  The  expression  of  the  corrections 
in  terms  of  the  correlates  by  substituting 
from  (4)  in  (3),   . 

(l)=AM4-BlI-r.. 

(2)=A"I  +  B"II-|-.. 

*    (6).    The  formation  of  the  normal  equi^ 
tions  by  substituting  from  (5)  in  (2), 

[^]I  +  [aB]n+  . .  ~V=0 


(7).  The  determination  of  the  correc- 
tions by  substituting  the  values  of  the  cor- 
relates in  (5). 


22. — To  fiitd  the  m.  s.  «.  of  an  otmer- 
vcUion  oftoeig/U  unity. 
We  have 


ur= 7^ — 

n— (»»  — n«) 


(48). 


where  n  is  the  number  of  observed  quan- 
tities and  nu—f^c  the  number  of  indepen- 
dent imknowns.  In  practice  it  is  better 
to  write  the  denominator  in  the  form 

n—f7«  being  the  number  of  superfluous 
observation-equations  and  n^  the  number 
of  condition-equations. 

Let  t;  *,  V,* . . .  denote  the  residual  errors 
arising  irom  taking  the  observation-^ua- 
tion  only,  then 

v/=a'(a;)+^'(.V)+...-^ 
tj/=a"(a5)  -h 6"(y)  -h  . .  -/"      (49). 


and  from  the  normal  equations  (38) 
[at;*] =[*«;•]  =..=0 

that  is  (see  Chauvenet  p.  512), 

[v*o*]  is  formed  in  the  usual  way  from 
the  observation-equations. 

Again,  • 

«.=«.CW + (1)] + *.r(y) + (2)] + . . 

=t;.*+a,(l)+*.(2)+.. 
«.=».' +a.(l)+*.(2)+..  (60). 


Hence, 

[t>»] = (» V)  +  [(o(l) + b{2)  +..)']  + 
2(aw')(l)4-2(ft»*)(2)+.. 
= [« V]  +  [WW]  suppose.  (61) . 

where 

[WW] =[(a(l)  +  ft(2) +..)'] 

=(l)[(afl)a)  +  (a*K2)+.] 
+  (2)[a*(l)  +  (W)(^)+...] 
+ 

=(!)[!]  + (2)  [2]+ (52). 

from  (41). 

Substitute  for  (1)  [1],  (2)  [2] . . .  their 
values  from  equations  41,  43  and  expand : 
then 

[WW]  ==  [[^]1 -hJoB]!! -h  . .  ]I 

-|-[aB]l  +  [6B]ll+...]n 
+ 

which  may  be  transformed  as  in  Art  9 
into  the  form 


[WW]=. 


+...     (53). 


[aA]     (6B1]     [<<32] 

or  from  equation  (47)  into  the  form 

[WW]=/;I-h//'n+...         (64). 
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28. — To  find  the  v:eight  of  a  function 
of  the  adjusted  values. 

Let  the  function  reduced  to  the  linear 
form  be 

dF^ff^x+gj/'h (55). 

Pat  for  ar,  y, . .  .their  values  {x)  +  (1),  (y) 
+  (2), . . .  then 

<«F=^,(a;)  +  <57.(y)  + ..  -i/,(l) +i/.(2)  + .. 

Substitute  for  (1),  (2).  .tiieir  values  from 
(48)  and 

<ff'=ir,(a;)  +^,(y)  +  . .  +  |>A]I  +  |>B]n  +  . 
^here  I,  II, . .  satisfy  the  equations 


(68). 


when 


9.= 
9.= 


(64). 


[«A]I  +  [aB]n  +  . .  -/.'=0 
[«B]I + [AB]n  +  . .  -  V = 0 


(47). 


Henoe  using  the  undetermined  multipliers 
k^j  A;, . .  in  order  to  eliminate  the  correlates 
I,  n, . . .  we  have  as  in  (8) 

+  [(^A)-(aA)A; -(aB)A?,-  ..3I  + 
HffB)  -  (aB)k^  -  (fiB)k^..']JI + ..   (56). 
We  may  determine  A;,,  A;, ..  so  as  to  satisfy 
[^]A;,  +  [^]*,+ . .  -|j/A]=0 
[aB]A,  +  [*B>,+  ..-|>B]=0    (57). 


and  then 

^+^,(«)+^.(y)+  •  • . V^.+V'A?,  +  .  (58). 
Substitute  for  l^%  //' . .  their  values  from 
(46)  and 

dP=(7,(a5)+/7,(y)+  . .  +A;,[/'-  a'(a;)- 
=(M:)  +(x)(^.-a'A;,-a"A;,..)  f  (y) 

0/,-*A-*"^,- •)  +  .... 

=(M;)  +  G,(.r)  +  G,(y)  +  .. suppose.  (59). 
where      G,  =y , — a'k — a"A;,  — . . 


Hence  substituting  for  G„  G,. .  Qj»  Q,.  • 

their  values, 

+  [[aA]A:,  +  [aB]A?,+  .]Ar, 

+  [[aB]A:,  +  [6B]A:.+  .]A:, 

+ (65). 

But  from  (44)  and  (64) 

[ag]=[gAl[bq]=[gBl.. 

Hence  attending  to    equation  (57)  the 
above  expression  reduces  to 

[GQ]=[^^]-te'A]A:,-Q7B]A:.. .      (66). 

24.  We  may,  however,  put  equation  (66) 
in  a  form  more  convenient  for  computa- 
tion. 

For  substitute  for  [yA],  [^B], . .  their 
values  from  (57)  and 

[GQ]=Q7g]-[[aA]A:,  +  [aB]A:,+  .  .]A;, 
-[[ab]A;,  +  [6B]A, +  ..]*. 


which  may  be  reduced  to  the  form  (see^ 
Art.  13), 


[aA]     [bBl] 
[c02] 


(67). 


Sinoe  (z),  (jy).  .satisfy  the  eqaations 
[ad]{x)  +  [a*](./)  +  . .  =  [oq    (38). 
[a6](a!)  +  [M](y) +..=[*/] 

•  •••  .•••«•   "t     •  •  •  • 

the  problem  is  reduced  to  Art.  12. 

Hence  if  U  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  re- 
quired weight, 

U=[GQ]  (61). 

when 

Q.  =  [aa]G+[a/5f]G.-h.. 
Q,=C«/^]Gf.  +  [/^m  +  ..      (62). 


25.  The  form  of  the  last  expression  for 
[GQ]  suggests  that  it  may  be  found  from 
the  following  sdieme,  adding  [A^],  [B^], 
...  as  an  extra  column  in  the  solution  of 
the  normal  equations.  It  is  analogous  to 
Art.  15. 


I. 


n. 


[aA]    [aB]    [aC]   [A^] 
[bB]   [AOJ  [Bg^ 

IcC]  [Gg]    l>?] 


Also 


Putting  for  Q^,  G, . .  their  values  from 
(61),  we  find 


=>u\/[GQ]  (71). 

where  /i  is  the  m.  s.  e.  of  an  observation 
of  weight  uuity. 

2e,— Check  of  (gq). 
*  From  equations  (64)  by  transposition 

y,=[a%, +  [*%.+  ..  (72). 
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Hence  multiplymg  in  order  by  g^,  q^ 
ta^A  adding,  we  have 

[gq]=[aa\q^  g^  4- ^ah]q^q^  +  . . 

+ [f>^'\q^q^  +  •  •  • 


(73). 


[aay\hh\y   [cc2] 

when  [aa],  [hbl\ ...  are  found  from  the 
obserration-equations. 

2. — Gauss'  Method  of  Solution  by  Suo- 
OESSIVB  Appboximation. 

27.  It  may  be  stated  as  follows : 
A  large  number  of  condition-equations 
being  given  for  solution  by  the  method 
of  least  squares  we  may  divide  these  equa- 
tions into  groups,  and  adjust  the  groups 
separately  in  any  order  we  please,  when 
the  values  foimd  from  the  successive 
groups  will  be  closer  and  closer  approxi- 
mations to  the  most  probable  viJues  as 
found  from  the  simultaneous  adjustment 
of  all  of  the  groups. 

For  suppose  we  have  the  condition- 
equations 

(74). 


with 

[^u*]=a  min. 

Let  v\  V,' . .  be  the  values  of  v,,  «, . . .  ob- 
tained from  solving  the  first  group  alone, 
that  is  from 

a'«/-l-a"t?/4-..--^a=0 

&'«/ -f  h"v^' -h  . .  -fe  =0        (75). 


pv"]=a  min. 

If  now  (v/),  (z//). .  are  the  corrections  to 
these  values  resulting  from  the  remaining 
equations,  then  since 

(/>«")=[pC(«'+(»')JT 

The  condition-equations  are  reduced  to 
a'(t;/)  +  a"(t;;) -!-..-/'« 
^»'(v/)  +  ft"(t;,')-h..-/'6 

(76). 

A'(V)  +  ^"(^')+..-^'a 
>^(v/)+A:"(^')+..-^'* 


and  the  values  of  (<?')  found  from  the 
simultaneous  solution  of  these  equationB 
added  to  the  values  of  v'  found  from  the 
solution  of  the  first  set  would  be  equal 
to  the  value  of  v  found  directly.  Simi- 
larly if  w,",  V  ". .  be  the  values  of  (©')  ob- 
tained by  solving  the  second  set  sdone 
and  (w/')>  (^t") ...  be  the  corrections  to 
these  values  resulting  from  the  remaining 
equations,  then  since 

the  condition- equations  are  reduced  to 


a'(»") +«"(»")+  -.-^"^ 
^'(v")H-ft"(0+..-^a 

A'(2^0  +  /^"(O +..-/* 
A:V)  +  ^'(«")+..-fe 


(77). 


with 


[p(D')']=a  wiin. 


with  [/>(t?'')*]=a  nain. 

The  quantities  [pv'*],  [pv"%  ....  being 
positive,  the  minimum  equation  is  re- 
duced with  the  solution  of  each  set,  and 
thus  we  gradually  approadi  the  most 
probable  set  of  values.  Beginning  with 
the  first  set  a  second  time  and  solving 
through  again  we  should  reduce  the 
minimum  equation  still  farther,  and  by 
continuing  the  process  we  shall  finally 
reach  the  same  result  as  that  obtained 
from  the  rigorous  solution.  In  practice 
the  first  approximation  is  in  general  close 
enough. 

It  is  plain  that  the  most  probable 
values  can  be  found  after  any  approxima- 
tion, by  solving  simultaneously  the  whole 
of  the  groups,  using  the  values  already 
found  as  approximations  to  the  most 
probable  values. 

28.  As  an  example  we  may  cite  the  re- 
duction of  the  principal  triangulation  of 
the  English  Ordnance  Survey.  Here 
there  were  920  condition-equations,  and 
therefore  if  the  whole  were  to  be  reduced 
at  once  the  solution  of  920  equations 
would  be  necessary.  The  following  was 
the  method  employed :  "  The  triangula- 
tion  was  divided  into  a  number  of  parts 
or  figures,  each  affording  a  not  unmanage- 
able number  of  equations  of  condition. 
One  of  these  being  corrected  or  computed 
independentiy  of  all  the  rest,  the  correc- 
tions so  obtained  were  substituted  (so 
far  as  they  entered)  in  the  equations  of 
condition  of  the  next  figure  and  the  sum 
of  the  squares  of  the  remaining  correc- 
tions in  that  figure  made  a  miTiimnm, 
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The  correctionB  thus  obtained  for  the 
seoond  figore  were  substituted  in  the 
third,  and  so  on/'* 

Adjustment  of  a  1  rianoulation. 

29.  As  already  stated  this  is  a  special 
case  of  the  method  of  condition-observa- 
tions. I  shall  treat  an  example  accord- 
ing to  the  strict  principles  already  laid 
down  and  then  pass  on  to  the  American 
methods,  which  are  more  or  less  ap- 
proximate, in  some  of  their  parts  at 
least 

The  preliminary  work  for  the  formation 
of  the  condition-equations  must  first  be 
explained.  This  will  be  given  in  some 
detail  and  will  contain  the  results  of  con- 
siderable research  and  experience  in  the 
subject 

30.  In  a  triangulation  there  must  be 
at  least  one  measured  base  as  AB.  Start- 
ing from  this  and  measuring  the  angles 
OAB,  ABC,  we  may  compute  the  sides 
AC,  BC  by  ordinary  trigonometry.     In 


plotting  the  figure  the  poinfc  C  can  be 
located  in  but  one  way.  Having  only 
the  necessary  meastirements  there  are  no 
contradictions  and  therefore  no  room  for 
adjustment 

Similarly  by  measuring  the  angles  CBD, 
DCB,  we  may  compute  the  sides  DB,  DC 
and  the  point  D  can  be  plotted  in  but 
one  way. 

If,  however,  while  occupying  the  sta- 
tion A,  the  observer  had  read  the  angle 
BAD,  then  in  plotting  the  figure  we 
should  find  in  almost  all  cases  that  the 
lines  AD,  CD,  BD  would  not  intersect 
in  the  same  point  In  computing  the 
side  BD  or  CD  from  AB,  we  should  find 
different  values  according  to  the  triangles 
through  which  we  passed. 

If  additional  angles  were  measured  the 
case  would  be  more  complex.  Thus  if 
the  whole  angle  ABD  had  been  measured, 
we  should  have  a  contradiction  arising 
from  the  fact  that  the  measured  value  of 
ABD  would  not  be  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  measured  values  of  ABC,  CBD. 

*  Aoooant  of  the  Main  Trianinilatioii  p.  97S. 


So  if  the  blunt  angle  DBA  had  also 
been  measured,  We  aaould  have  another 
contradiction  arising  from  the  non-satis- 
faction of  the  relation 

ABC  4-  CBD  -I-  DBA= 360^ 

And  not  only  this.  For  in  tmy  triangle 
we  have  considered  so  far,  that  only  two 
angles  were  measured.  If  in  the  first 
triangle  the  angle  BCA  were  also  meas- 
ured, we  know  from  spherical  geometry 
that  the  three  angles  should  satisfy  the 
relation 

CAB + ABC  -I-  BCA= 180  -f- 

sph.  excess  of  triangle, 

which  the  measured  angles  will  not  do. 

So  with  the  other  triangles. 

The  number  of  contradictions  to  be  re- 
moved will  depend  on  the  measurements 
made.  The  more  unsystematic  these 
have  been  the  greater  will  be  that  num- 
ber. We  can  conceive  that  the  angles 
can  be  so  changed  as  to  satisfy  all  the 
conditions  required,  and  that  this  can  be 
done  in  an  infinite  number  of  ways.  The 
method  of  least  squares  will  show  us  how 
to  pick  out  the  most  probable  values  from 
this  infinite  number  of  possible  values. 

31.  In  a  triangulation  then  with  one 
measured  base  in  which  the  sides  are  to 
be  computed  from  this  base,  using  the 
most  probable  values  of  the  angles,  we 
canclude  that  these  angles  must  be  adjust- 
ed for  two  classes  of  conditions: 

(1.)  Those  arising  at  each  station  from 
the  relations  of  the  angles  to  one  an- 
other at  that  station.  These  are 
known  as  local  conditions  and  the 
failure  of  the  observed  angles  to  sat- 
isfy these  conditions  arise  mainly 
from  imperfect  elimination  of  instru- 
mental errors  and  errors  of  observa- 
tion. 

(2.)  Those  arising  from  the  geometri- 
cal condition's  demanded  by  the  fig- 
ure, 

(a)  that  the  sum  of  the  angle  of  each 
triangle  shall  be  equal  to  180°  in- 
creased by  the  spherical  excess  of  the 
triangle. 

(b)  that  the  length  of  any  side  as  com- 
puted from  the  base  is  the  same 
whatever  route  is  chosen. 

These  are  known  as  general  conditionB, 
and  the  failure  of  the  observed  angles  to 
satisfy  these  conditions  arises  mainly 
from  errors  of  observation  and  when  the 
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lines  are  short  from  imperfect  centering 
of  instrument  and  when  the  lines  are  long 
from  horizontal  refraction,  &c. 

The  general  statement  of  the  meth- 
od of  solution  is  this:  Adjust  the  angles 
so  as  to  satisfy  simultaneously  the  local 
and  general  conditions.  The  method  of 
least  squares  shows  that  of  all  possible 
systems  of  cotrections  to  the  observed 
quantities  which  satisfy  these  conditions, 
the  most  probable  is  that  which  makes 
the  sum  of  the  squares  of  these  correc- 
tions a  minimum. 

32.  The  form  of  the  reduction  depends 
on  the  method  employed  in  making  the 
observations.  To  make  this  dear  we  shall 
explain  the  two  principal  methods  of 
measuriiig  angles,  confining  ourselves  to 
non-repeating  theodolites  read  with  mi- 
croscopes. These  are  the  method  of  in- 
dependent angles  and  the  method  of 
directions,  an  angle  being  the  difference 
of  two  directions. 

(1.)  The  method  of  independent  angles. 
This  method  was  developed  by  Qauss,* 
and  may  be  used  either  with  a  repeating 
or  a  non-repeating  theodolite. 

The  mode  of  measurement  is  the  same 
as  in  the  method  of  directions,  the  num- 
ber of  signals  read  to  in  any  case  being 
limited  to  two. 

(2.)  Th^  method  of  directions.  This 
was  recommended  by  Gauss,  but  its  de- 
velopement  is  mainly  due  to  Bessel, 
Hansen  and  Andrae. 

The  telescope  being  in  position,  it  is 
directed  to  a  signal  and  the  micrometers 
read.  Similar  pointings  and  readings 
are  made  to  each  of  the  signals  in  the 
order  that  they  are  ranged  round  the 
horizon.  The  telescope  is  now  reversed, 
that  is,  it  is  turned  180°  in  the  azimuth 
and  180"  in  altitude  leaving  the  same 
pivots  in  the  same  wyes,  and  the  observa- 
tions are  made  in  the  reverse  order,  be- 
ginning with  the  last  signal  and  ending 
with  the  first  These  readings  differ 
from  the  former  corresponding  ones  by 
180°  nearly.  The  means  from  the  two 
positions  of  the  telescope  give  the  direc- 
tions of  the  signals,  relative  to  one  of 
them  taken  as  an  initial  station  by  sub- 
tracting the  mean  for  the  initial  station 
from  the  mean  for  each  of  the  others. 
These  means  are  free  from  errors  arising 
from  lack  of  collimation  of  the  instrument, 
from  inequality  in  the  heights  of  the  wyes, 

Aftrom.  Naohr.,  2117. 


and  from  any  uniform  twisting  of  the  in- 
strument on  its  support 

The  reading  of  the  limb  on  the  first 
signal  is  changed  by  some  aliquot  pari 
of  the  distance  between  consecutive  mi- 
croscopes, if  their  number  is  even,  when- 
ever tne  telescope  is  transitted,  the 
same  number  of  means  being  obtained 
on  each  of  the  equal  arcs  makmg  up  that 
distance.  If  the  number  of  microscopea 
is  odd,  the  circle  should  be  shifted  by  an 
aliquot  part  of  the  half  distance  between 
consecutive  microscopes  after  every  two 
sets  of  measures  with  the  telescope  direct 
and  reversed,  the  same  number  of  measures 
being  obtained  on  each  of  the  equal  axes 
making  up  that  half  distance. 

A  single  series  of  means  is  called  an 
'^arc**  {scttz:  mise).  It  is  usually  the 
case  that  the  conditions  are  such  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  measure  complete  cures 
only.  To  save  time,  the  stations  are 
sighted  at  just  as  they  happen  to  be  vis- 
ible, the  imtial  stetion  being  changed  as 
often  as  may  be  necessary.  This,  uiongli 
economy  in  the  field,  causes  a  great 
amount  of  extra  work  in  the  reduction, 
as  we  shall  see  presently. 

83.  One  or  other  of  the  above  methods 
of  measuring  angles  with  slight  modifica- 
tions has  been  used  by  all  of  the  leading 
modem  surveys.  The  method  of  direc- 
tions is  followed  by  the  Coast  Survey  and 
by  most  of  the  European  Surveys.  The 
Lake  Survey  metho4  is  a  modified  form 
of  this.  See  Arte.  59  seq,  iot  the  Lake 
Survey  method  and  Arte.  68  seq.  for  the 
Coast  Survey  method. 

The  Method  or  Independent  Anoleb. 

34.  As  the  case  of  independent  angles 
is  the  simplest  to  reduce,  we  shall  b^^ 
with  it 


I  shall  for  illustration  take  the  follow- 
ing example,  making  use  of  such  parte  of 
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it  from  time  to  time  as  may  properly  be- 
long to  the  subject  in  hand. 

In  the  triangulation  of  Lake  Superior 
the  following  angles  were  measured  in 
the  quadrilateral  N.  Base,  S.  Base,  Lester, 
Oneota. 


// 


ONL 
LNS 
SNO 
OSN 
NSL 
OSL 
NOS 
LON 
SLO 


=  M,  =  124  09  40.69  weight  2 

=  M,  = 

=  M.  = 

=  M,  = 

=  M.  = 

=  M    = 

=  M,  = 

=  M.  = 

=  M.  = 


113  39  05.07 

2 

122  11  15.61 

11 

23  08  05.26 

23 

47  31  20,41 

6 

70  39  24.60 

7 

84  40  39.66 

31 

43  46  26.40 

1 

30  53  30.81 

8 

The  length  of  the  line  N.  Base— S.  Base 
is  6056"^.6  and  the  latitudes  of  the  four 
stations  are 

N.  Base  46°  46' 
S.  Base  46    43 
Lester    46    52 
Oneota  46    45 

The  Looal  or  Station-Adjustment. 

85.  When  in  a  system  of  triangulation 
the  horizontal  angles  read  at  a  station  are 
adjusted  for  all  of  the  conditions  existing 
among  the  angles  at  the  station  then  these 
angles  are  said  to  be  locally  adjusted. 

From  the  considerations  set  forth  in 
81  it  is  readily  seen  that  at  a  station  only 
two  kinds  of  conditions  are  possible, 

(a)  that  an  angle  can  be  formed  from 
two  or  more  others,  and 

(b)  that  the  sum  of  the  angles  round 
the  horizon  should  be  equal  to  360^.  The 
second  of  these  is  included  in  the  first 
and  the  method  of  adjustment  may  be 
stated  in  general  terms  as  follows : 

An  inspection  of  the  figure  represent- 
ing the  angles  at  the  station  will  show 
how  all  of  the  measured  angles  can  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  a  certun  member 
of  them  which  are  independent  of  one 
another.  It  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  that 
angles  at  a  station  may  be  observed  inde- 
pendently of  one  another  and  yet  not  be 
independent  of  one  another  in  the  re- 
duction. 

If  then  Mj,  Mg,...  denote  the  single 
measured  angles  and  v,,  t),, . . .  their  most 
probable  corrections  then  if  any  of  them 
Ma  9  Mi  can  be  formed  from  others  we 
have  by  equating  the  measured  and  com- 
puted values  the  conditions 

Vol.  XXVin.— No.  5—30. 


or 


Ma  +t?A=M,  +  z/,  +  Mj +»,.+  ,. 
M*  +v*  =Mj  +  t>g+Mg+Vg+.. 

«,  +  t?8  +  . .  —Vh  =h  suppose 
v.+Vg +..-»*=/*       "  (78). 


with 

=:a  Tninimnm^ 

where  />,,  />g,. . .  denote  the  weights  of 
the  angles. 

The  solution  may  be  carried  out  by  the 
method  of  correlates  as  in  Chauvenet,  Art. 
55.  The  following  special  cases  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence : 

(1).  At  a  station  O  the  m-1  single 
angles  AOB,  BOC, . . .  are  measured  and 
also  the  sum  —  angle  AOL,  to  find  the 
adjusted  values  of  t^e  separate  angles  all 
of  them  being  of  the  same  weight. 


The  condition-equation  is 

M,  +  r,  +  M,  +v,  +  . .  +M„^«i  + 

v«_i=M.n+rm 
or 

V.  +  V,  +  . .  +  Vm-l  —  Wm=M^ 

-(M.  +  M,  +  ..+M«_,), 

vrith  (t;*) = a  minimum. 

The  solution  gives 

I 

m 

that  is,  the  correction  to  each  angle  is  — 

tn 

of  the  discrepancy  and  the  sign  of  the 

correction  to  the  sum  angle  is  opposite  to 

that  of  the  single  angles. 

(2).  At  a  station  O  the  m  single  angles 
AOB,  BOC, . . .  LOA  are  measured  uius 
closing  the  horizon,  to  find  the  adjusted 
values  of  the  angles. 

The  condition- equation  ifi 
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(M.+M,  +  ...+M«,) 
=/  suppose, 

with  [p{;*]=a  minimnm. 

The  solation  gives 


»,=«,. 


_/ 

[«]' 


where  m,= — ,  t/,= — ..  and  [m]=    -  . 
If  ihe  weights  are  equal,  then 


v.=«s  =  --  = 


tn 


that  is,  the  correction  to  each  angle  is 

—  of  the  discrepancy. 
tn 

JExample. — ^The  angles  at  station  N. 
Base  close  the  horizon :  required  to  ad- 
just them. 

We  have 

Of,, 

M.+v,=124  09  40.69  + f,  weight  2 
M,  +  w.=113  39  06.07  +  v,  *'  2 
M,  +  w,=122  11 15.61 +t;,      «     14 

sum  360  00  01.37 +  t;,  +  r,+v, 
Theoret    sum  360  00  00.00 


.  •.  Horizon  eq.  is   0  =    1.37  +  Vj  +  v,  +  r,. 
Hence, 

*        Xl.37, 


t>.= 


4+t+iV' 


=  -0.64 
v.=-0.64 
v,==0.09 

and  the  adjusted  angles  are 


ff 


124  09  40.05 
113  39  04.43 
122  11 15.52 

Check  sum  =  860  00  00.00 

i^oyimp^— Precisely  as  in  the  preced- 
ing we  may  deduce  at  station  South  Base, 

Measured  Angles.    Weights.   Adjusted  Angles. 

O        ,  „  Of 


It 


23  08  05.26 
47  3120.41 
74  39  24.60 


23 
6 

7 


23  08  05.13 
47  31 19.91 
70  39  25.04 


The  General  Ai]a:DaTiisi(T. 

36.  With  a  single  measured  base  the 
number  of  conditions  arising  from  the 
geometrical  relations  existing  among  the 
different  parts  of  a  triangulation  net  can 
be  readily  estimated.  For  if  the  net  con- 
tains 6  stations  two  are  known  being  the 
end  points  of  the  base  and  9—2  are  to  be 
found. 

Now  since  two  angles  determine  a  pointy 
2(tf  —  2)  are  necessary  to  fix  the  « — 2  points. 
Hence  if  n  is  the  total  number  of  meas* 
ured  angles,  the  number  of  superfluous 
ones,  that  is  the  number  of  conditions  is 

n— 2a  +  4. 

37. — The  Angle  Equations. 

The  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle 
drawn  on  a  plane  surface  is  equal  to  180^. 
The  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  spherical  tri- 
angle exceeds  180^  by  the  spherical  excess 
of  the  triangle,  which  latter  is  found  from 
the  relation* 

__area  of  triangle 

*■"     It*,  sin.  ir^ ' 

B  being  the  radius  of  the  sphere. 

From  extended  surveys  carried  on  dar- 
ing the  past  two  centuries  the  earth  has 
been  found  to  be  nearly  spheroidal  in 
form  and  its  dimensions  have  been  de- 
termined pretty  closely. 

Now  a  spheroidal  triangle  of  moderate 
size  may  be  computed  as  a  spherical  tri- 
angle on  a  tangent  sphere  whose  radius  is 

when  p„  Pg  are  the  radii  of  curvature  of 
the  meridian  and  of  the  normal  section 
perpendicular  to  the  meridian  respeotive- 
ly,  at  the  point  corresponding  to  the 
mean  of  the  latitudes  <p  of  the  triangle 
vertices. 

Hence  we  may  wrap  one  triangulation 
on  the  spheroid  in  question  by  conform- 
ing it  to  the  spherical  excess  computed 
from  the  formula 


£  (in  seconds) =; 


adsin.G 


(79). 


^Pfit  Bin.1" 

when  a,b  are  two  sides  and  C  is  the  in- 
cluded angle  of  the  triangle.  For  con- 
venience of  computation  we  may  write 

e=A.  a6sin.C 

when  log.  X  may  be  tabulated  for  the 
argument  (p, 

*Todhafiter*8  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Art.  106. 
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To  find  (ij  by  (py€k  preliminary  geodetic 
compntation  must  first  be  made  of  the 
triangnlation  to  be  adjusted}  starting 
from  a  base  or  from  a  known  side.  The 
values  found  from  using  the  unadjusted 
angles  mil  be  close  enough  for  finding  e. 
The  latitudes  need  only  be  computed  to 
the  nearest  minute. 

Any  gross  error  may  be  checked  by 
the  relation : 

Spherical  excess  in  seconds =ff^  area 
of  triangle  in  sq.  kilometers. 

Another  useful  check  results  from  the 
principle  that  the  sums  of  the  excesses  of 
triangles  coToring  the  same  figure  should 
be  equaL 

In  our  example  the  spherical  excesses 
of  the  triangles  ONS,  SNL,  ONL,  will 
be  found  to  be  0".06,  0".19,  0".12,  re- 
spectiYely. 

In  each  single  triangle  then  the  con- 
dition required  to  wrap  it  on  the  spheroid, 
that  isy  that  the  sum  of  the  three  meas- 
ured angles  shall  be  equal  to  180^  to- 
gether with  the  spherical  (Bxcess  gives  a 
condition-equation.  This  is  called  an 
angle-fiuatitm^  or  by  some  a  triangle- 
equation, 

JExample. — ^In  the  triangle  N.  Base, 
8.  Base,  Oneota,  if  t;,,  v^  v^  denote  the 
corrections  to  the  three  angles,  we  have 
for  the  most  probable  values  : 


Smn  of  angles  of 

ABC=180-|- 

BCD=1804- 
CDA=180  + 
DAB=180  + 


ABCD=360  +  i(f^  +  £,  +  f^  +  f  ^) 


// 


122  11 15.61 +w, 
23  08  05.26 +  v« 
34  40  39.66 +v. 


180  00  00.53 4-»,  +  v,  +  «/, 
Theoretical  sum  180  00  00.06 


Only  three  of  these  conditions  however 
are  independent^  since  from  any  three 
the  others  necesisarily  follow.  The  three 
independent  conditions  may  be  selected 
from  the  five  conditions  in 

^=10 
1.2.3 

ways,  of  which  however  only  8  can  be 
used,  since  the  two 

ABD,  BCD,  ABCD 
ADO,  ABO,  ABCD 

contain  really  two  and  not  three  different 
conditions. 

The  eight  sets  of  polygons  which  can 
be  chosen  are : 

ABD,  ABD,  ABD,  BAD, 

ABC,  ABC,  ADC,  BCD, 

ADC,  ABCD,  ABCD,  BAC, 

BCD,  CBD,  CBD,  DBA 

BAC,  CAB,  CDA,  DOB 

ABCD,  CDA,  ABCD,  DCA 

In  selecting  the  three  conditions  it  is  in 
general  most  convenient  to  neglect  those 
containing  ABCD. 

As  another  example  let  us  take  our 
Lake  Superior  quadnlateral.  If  all  of  the 


and  the  angle-equation  is 

0=0.47 +  t7,-f- 1?, +  w, 

.  There  is  no  other  relation  independent 
of  this  existing  among  the  angles,  and  if 
one  side  is  taken  as  base  the  other  sides 
can  be  found  from  it  in  but  one  way. 

88.  Complex  figures  must  be  treated 
by  considering  their  component  triangles, 
llius,  let  us  take  the  quadrilateral  ABCD, 
in  which  all  right  angles  are  measured. 
If  the  spherical  excesses  of  the  triangles 
ABO,  BOD,  CDA,  DAB,  be  computed,  we  I  angles  had  been  measured  any  three  of 
have  the  relations :  l  the  four  triangles  would  have  furnished 
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independent  angle-equations.  But  as  the 
line  NL  has  not  been  sighted  oyer  from 
L,  we  have  onlj  two  angle-equations, 
namely,  those  from  the  triangles  ONS 
and  OLS,  just  the  same  as  if  the  figure 
had  been  of  the  form. 

39.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  in  a  tri- 
angulation  net  some  of  the  lines  will  be 
measured  over  in  both  directions,  and 
some  in  only  one  direction.  If  these  lat- 
ter are  omitted  the  number  of  angle- 
equations  will  remain  the  same.  In  gen- 
eral we  may  estimate  the  number  of  in- 
dependent angle-equations  in  any  net  as 
follows : 

If  s^  is  the  number  of  stations  occupied, 
the  polygon  forming  the  outline  of  the 
net  will  give  one  angle-equation.  Each 
diagonal  will  give  an  angle-equation. 
Hence,  if  there  are  l^  lines  m  all  the  num- 
ber of  diagonals  will  be  l^—s^  and  the 
number  of  angle-equations 


^-^  +  1 


(80). 


REPORTS  OF  ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

Ekoikiebbb'  Club  of  Philadelphta.    Rec- 
ord of    regular   meeting,  March  17tb, 
1888. 

President  Henry  G.  Morris  in  the  Chair.  Mr. 
Chas.  A.  Aflbburner  read  a  paper  on  "A  New 
Method  of  Estimating  the  Contents  of  Higblj 
Plicated  Coal  Beds  as  Applied  to  the  Anthracite 
Fields  of  Pennsylvania.^'  The  questions  of  the 
future  production  and  ultimate  exhaustion  of 
these  fields,  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  In 
1860  tbe  population  of  the  United  States  was 
81,443,831,  and  8,518,128  tons  of  coal  were  pro- 
duced, i,  e,,  actually  shipped  to  market ;  in 
1870  the  population  had  increased  32  per  cent. 
(aB,568,871)  and  the  production  of  anthracite 
was  dearly  doubled,  being  16482,191  tons.  In 
1880,  with  a  population  of  over  50  millions,  tbe 
product  was  28,487, 242+ tons.  In  1882  the 
actual  production  was  over  80,000,000  tons.  It 
has  been  variously  estimated  that  the  470  square 
miles  containing  this  coal  in  Pennsylvania,  will 
be  entirely  exhausted  in  from  140  to  204  years. 
While  MT.Asbburner  does  not  estimate  the  ul- 
timate exhaustion,  he  has  devised  a  method  for 
estimating  the  contents  of  these  fields,  from 
data  now  bein^  obtained  by  the  careful  and 
practical  geological  and  mining  examinations  ol 
the  State  Survey.  The  exact  position  and  de- 
tailed structural  shape  of  the  coal  beds  are  first 
mapped  by  60  feet  contour  lines  along  the  floor  of 
the  beds,  giving,  completely  and  satisfactorily, 
their  geometrical  construction  and  shape.  These 
surfaces  are  then  developed  into  planes,  by  the 
development  Into  straight  lines  of  the  line  of 
the  bea  as  cut  by  paruUeled  section  planes  161^0 
feet  apart  This  graphical  method  is  attended 
with  eiTors  which  are  mathematically  discussed, 


and  which  have  been  formulated  bvMr.  Arthur 
Winslow,  Member  ut  the  Club.  This  method 
does  not  give  the  true  area  of  the  surface  of  a 
sphere,  cone  or  triangular  trough.    In  the  case 

of  a  sphere,  it  gives  ^  of  the  true  area ;  in  a 

cone,  the  error  increases  directly  as  the  secant 
of  the  angle  which  the  pitch  of  the  cone  makes 
with  its  axis  ;  and  in  a  triangular  trough,  which 
more  nearly  represents  the  shape  of  the  anthra- 
cite basins,  the  error  is  very  much  less.  A 
practical  test  has  been  made  of  this  method  in 
the  Panther  Creek  basin,  between  Mauch  Chunk 
and  Tamaqua,  and  the  maximum  posHible  error 
in  estimating  the  surface  area  of  the  comI  beds 
was  found  to  be  .005  of  1  per  cent.  After  the 
areas  are  thus  found,  the  contents  are  obtained 
by  careful  measurements  made  in  the  minea  to 
ascertain  the  actual  number  of  tons  of  coal 
which  are  contained  in  a  unit  (1  acre)  of  bed 
area.  In  this  way  it  has  been  estimated  that 
tbe  above  basin  originally  contained  1,082,000,- 
000  ±  tons  ;  that  the  area  under  development 
ori^nally  contained  02,000,000  ±  tons,  out  of 
which  latter  area  54, 000,000 :t  tons  have  been 
taken. 

The  Secretary  presented,  for  M.  John  Mars- 
ton,  an  illustrated  set  of  formulsB  for  railroad 
turnouts  and  crossings. 

Mr.  John  T.  Boyd  exhibited  ribbons  of  phos- 
phor-bronze with  which  he  had  experimented 
with  a  view  to  its  use  for  tape  lines,  in  mine, 
shop  and  other  work,  where  the  danger  of 
breaking  the  ordinary  steel  lines  is  very  great, 
and  where  the  contact  of  tape  with  substances, 
in  themselves  injurious  to  it,  renders  frequent 
wiping,  and  consequent  scouring  off  of  the  fig- 
ures, necessary.  The  phosphor-bronze  ribbon 
was  found  to  be  extremely  tough,  but,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  difflcuHy  in  its  manufacture  into 
this  shape,  it  was  found  that  after  it  was  bent 
at  a  sharp  angle,  it  would  not  straighten  out, 
thus  decreasing  the  lenirth  of  the  line.  As 
using  the  hammer  to  straighten  it  would  increase 
the  length,  the  experiment  was  not  prosecuted 
further. 

The  Secretary  presented  a  system  of  redaction 
tables  which  he  had  made  to  facilitate  long  and 
tedious  multiplications  and  divisions. 

AMBRICAIT  SOCIBTT  OF  CrVIL  EkGIITSERB, — 
The  regular  meeting  of  the  Society  was 
held  Wednesday  evening,  March  21st,  Vice- 
President  Wm.  H.  Paine  in  the  Chair,  John 
Bogart,  Secretary. 

The  death  on  March  8th  was  announced  of 
James  O.  Morse,  one  of  the  earliest  members, 
and  who  had  been  Secretary  of  the  Society  for 
15  yearp,  and  Treasurer  21  years.  An  interest- 
ing collection  of  specimens  of  native  wood  was 
g resented  b^y  John  M.  Goodwin,  member  of  the 
ociety.  l*he  subject  of  a  continuance  of  tests 
of  structural  materials  was  considered.  The 
Secretary  made  a  statement  of  what  had  been 
done  up  to  the  present.  Mr.  O.  Chanule, 
Chairman  of  a  Committee  on  this  subject,  re> 
lated  tbe  effort  that  had  been  made  to  secure 
larger  appropriations  from  Congress  ;  and  the 
subject  of  the  best  method  for  conducting  and 
continuing  tests  and  of  collating  results  so  aa 
to  secure  desirable  information,  was  discussed 
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by  Messrs.  A.  P.  Boiler,  L.  L.  Buck,  John 
Bogart,  O.  Cbanute,  T.  C.  Qark,  Theodore 
Cooper,  Charles  E.  Emery,  Robert  L.  Harris, 
Charles  Macdonald,  Wm.  H.  Paioe,  and  S.  H. 
Shreve.  Letters  were  read  from  General  8.  V. 
Ben6t,  Chief  of  Ordnance,  stating  that  the 
programme  adopted  for  continuing  tests  of 
structural  materials  would  be  carried  out  on 
the  Watertown  Testing  Machine  to  the  extent 
of  the  very  small  amount  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress, and  the  circular  from  the  Chief  of  Ord- 
nance, embracing  that  programme  was  also 
read. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  to  the  efitect  that  it 
was  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  a  Special 
Committee  should  be  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Directors,  to  prepare  and  promote  suoh  a 
programme  of  tests  of  structural  materials,  as 
to  secure  the  best  results  possible  from  the 
Watertown  Arsenal  experiments. 


ENGINEERING  NOTES. 

ALEXi^n>RA  Dock.— Among  important  en- 
gineering works  in  England  is  the  new 
dock  at  Hull,  which  has  been  designated  the 
Alexandra  Dock.  Before  describing  its  con- 
struction, however,  it  may  be  as  well  to  notice 
briefly  the  accommodation  Hull  at  present. pos- 
sesses in  this  respect  There  is,  of  course,  the 
old  harbor  or  river  Hull,  which  runs  inland 
from  the  Humber  and,  winding  through  the 
town,  has  a  very  large  number  of  quays  and 
landing  places  along  its  banks.  These*  how< 
ever,  are  only  available  for  vessels  of  compara- 
tively small  tonnage  and  the  waters  of  the  river, 
moreover,  are  shallow  and  tidal.  Situated 
along  the  bank  of  the  Humber  there  are  alto- 
gether seven  wet  docks,  one  graving  dock,  and 
two  timber  ponds.  The  wet  docks,  with  their 
respective  approximate  water  ai'eas,  are  as 
follows  : — Commencing  from  the  western  end 
of  the  range  there  is  first  the  graving  dock, 
which  is  450fr.  long  by  ()Oft.  wide,  next  the 
William  Wrieht  Dock  of  7^  acres  adjoining 
which  is  the  Albert  Dock  of  24^  acres,  which 
is  the  largest  existing  dock  in  Hull.  Next 
comes  the  North -Eastern  Railwav  Dock  of  2} 
acres  after  which,  running  inland  in  a  curved 
line,  are  the  Humber  Dock  of  7  acres,  the 
Princess  Dock  of  6  acres,  and  the  Queen's  Dock 
of  nearlv  9  acres.  Crossing  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Hull  we  come  to  the  \  ictoria  Dock  of  20 
acres,  beyond  which  are  the  timber  pondf*. 
The  new  Alexandra  Dock,  which  will  nave  a 
water  area  of  46^  acre«,  forms  the  eastern  end 
of  the  range.  Hull,  there rore,  at  present,  pos- 
sesses 76i  acres  r>f  wet  dock  accommodation, 
besides  which  there  is  at  the  western  extremity 
of  the  range  a  dock  10^  acres  in  extent  now  in 
course  of  construction.  When  all  is  completed 
Hull  will  DosscKS  about  184  acres  of  dock  area, 
but  with  tne  great  accession  of  trade  which  the 
increased  accommodation  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  attract,  it  may  be  questioned  wheth- 
er a  fun  her  extension  may  not  oe  required  before 
long.  In  fact,  the  new  dm'k  company  have 
nntudpated  this  by  obtainiuflt  Parliamentaiy 
powers  last  Session  to  extend  their  accommoda- 


tion to  the  eastward  of  their  present  works. 
With  regard  to  the  Alexandra  Dock  it  will 
have  a  water  area  nearly  twice  as  lai^e  as  that 
of  the  Albert  Dock.  This  latter  dock  is  at 
present  the  only  one  practically  available  for 
the  large  vessels  engaged  in  the  Californian  and 
East  Indian  trades,  there  being  no  warehouses 
of  any  extent  available  for  grain  at  the  Victoria 
Dock,  and  the  other  docks  being  too  small  for 
such  vessels. 

In  order  to  construct  the  Alexandra  Dock 
about  150  acres  of  land  have  been  reclaimed 
from  the  Humber  by  embanking,  so  that  the 
docks  are  really  situated  upon  the  foreshore  of 
the  river.  Of  the&e  150  acres  about  100  will  be 
occupied  by  the  wet  dock  and  two  graving 
docks,  with  their  quay!>,  warehouses,  roads, 
railways,  and  other  adjuncts.  It  has  a  river 
frontage  of  6,000ft.,  or  more  than  a  mile,  with 
a  depth  to  the  rear  of  about  8,500ft.  The  dock 
itself  has  a  total  length  of  2,800ft ,  and  a  width 
of  1,000ft.,  the  area  being,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  46|  acres.  It  is  entered  by  a  lock  d'^iOft. 
in  length  und  85ft.  in  width,  and  having  three 
pairs  of  gates  and  a  caisson  at  the  entrance. 
The  lock  is  approached  from  the  river  throuiih 
a  trumpet- shaped  entrance  860ft.  wide,  and 
having  a  whari  800ft.  long  and  constructed  of 
timl)er  on  either  side.  These  wharves  are  built 
on  piles  60ft.  long  of  creosoted  timber.  The 
water  is  shut  out  irom  the  dock  by  a  sea-bank 
one  and  a  quarter  mile  in  length,  composed  of 
200.000  tons  of  chalk,  and  faced  with  Brumley 
Fall  stone,  with  a  slope  of  two  to  one  on  the 
sea  face.  The  entrance  to  the  lock  works  is  at 
present  protected  by  a  cofferdam  500ft.  long, 
constructed  on  a  curve  having  a  radius  of  256ft. 
The  dam  is  constructed  of  two  rows  of  piles 
driven  6ft.  apart,  the  intermediate  space  being 
filled  in  with  puddled  clay.  There  are  1,000 
pil^s  in  the  cofferdam  of  lengths  varying  from 
50ft.  to  60ft.  1  here  will  be  a  depth  of  84ft.  of 
water  over  the  sill  of  the  dock  at  high  water  of 
ordinary  spring  tides,  so  that  the  largest  class 
of  sbippini;  can  be  accommodated.  In  the 
dock,  situated  to  the  east  of  the  entrance  from 
the  lock,  will  be  two  Jetties,  each  400ft.  long 
and  80ft.  wfde.  There  will  be  a  third  Jetty 
running  out  from  the  western  bide  of  the  dock 
450ft.  long  and  100ft.  wide.  The  walls  of  the 
dock  are  40ft.  6in.  high  from  ground  level, 
their  depth  below  that  point  varying  from  10ft. 
to  15ft.  They  are  20ft.  wide  at  the  base  and 
Oft.  9in.  at  the  top.  They  are  constructed  of 
chalk  rubble  masonry  faced  with  ashlar  and 
finished  with  a  granite  coping.  The  jetties  are 
also  of  masonry  and  of  similar  construction  to 
the  dock  walls  Generally  the  dock  will  be 
furnished  with  the  necessary  cranes,  capstans, 
and  other  appliances,  which,  with  the  bridges, 
hoisto,  sluices,  gates,  and  vHlves,  will  be  worked 
by  hydraulic  power.  This  power,  in  fact,  is 
already  supplied  and  in  use  for  driving  a  large 
amount  of  the  machinery  and  appliances  at 
present  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
docks.  The  engine-houte  is  situate  at  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  the  dock,  and  contains  two 
double-cylinder  high-pressure  condensing  en- 
gines, each  of  15f>-hnr8e  power,  by  Sir  W.  Arm- 
strong and  Co.  Thev  take  steam  from  six  hor- 
izontal multitubular  boilers  of  locomotive  type, 
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working  up  to  801b.  per  sqaare  inch.  This 
develops  in  the  accumulator  a  pressure  of  7001b. 
per  square  incli  for  hydraulic  purposes.  The 
accumulator  is  18in.  in  diameter,  with  a  85ft. 
stroke,  the  total  weight  on  the  water  being  100 
tons. 

At  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  main  dock 
are  two  graving  docks,  the  smaller  of  which,  or 
No.  1.  is  500ft.  long  by  60fr.  wide  on  the  floor, 
and  512ft.  long  by  81f r.  wide  on  the  top,  with 
19ft.  6m.  of  water  on  the  sill.  The  walls  of 
this  dock,  which  are  constructed  of  rubble  ma- 
sonry faced  with  Bramley  Fall  stone,  are  built 
up  to  wiU)in  about  8ft.  of  the  tiuished  level. 
No.  2  dock  is  550ft.  long  by  65ft.  wide  on  tke 
floor,  and  564ft.  long  by  89ft.  wide  on  the  top, 
with  21ft.  6in.  of  water  on  the  sill.  The  waUs 
are  similarly  constructed  to  those  of  No.  1 ,  and 
have  reached  to  within  7ft.  of  the  finished 
level.  The  water  will  be  pumped  out  of  these 
docks  by  pumping  engines,  which  will  also  be 
used  for  maintaining  the  water  at  the  proper 
level  in  the  main  dock.  The  supply  of  water 
for  this  purpose  will  be  drawn  from  an  inland 
stream  which  drains  the  surrounding  country 


bank  from  the  bottom  of  the  excavationa,  and 
lowering  the  empty  ones.  The  chalk  for  the 
work  is  brought  direct  from  some  quarries,, 
purchased  by  the  contractors,  the  sand  being 
taken  from  pits  some  15  miles  away. 

Works  of  the  extent  of  those  under  notice 
necessarily  involve  the  services  of  several  en- 
ffineers.  In  the  present  instance,  the  engineer- 
in-chief  for  the  dock  is  lir.  James  Abemethy, 
Past  President  of  the  Institution  of  C^vil  Engi- 
neers, who  is  assisted  by  Messrs.  Oldham  and 
Bohn,  of  Hull,  the  acting  enfineers  being  Mr.  A. 
HurtzigandMr.  G.  Abemethy. — London  Tmn. 


RAILWAY  NOTES. 

THB  question  of  the  necessity  of  introducing 
automatic  couplings  for  railway  purposes 
in  England  similar  to  those  in  use  on  some 
American,  OolonfMl,  and  Continental  railways, 
was  brought  before  the  members  of  the  Man- 


chester Association   of   Employers,  Foremen 

and  Draughtsmen,  at  their  meeting  in  a  paper 

read  by  ]&&.  J.  Nasmith.    Models  or  automatic 

and  empties  itself  into  the  Humber     The  rea-  {  combined  buffers  and  couplings  and  of  central 

automatic  link  couplings  as  uftrd  in  the  ccdonies 


son  why  this  court>e  is  adopted  in  preference  to 
replenitdiing  the  dock  from  the  river  is  that  the 
water  from  the  latter  source  carries  with  it  a 
large  percentage  of  alluvial  matter,  which 
would  deposit  itself  in  the  dock  and  necessitate 
frequent  dredging.  Thus  two  useful  purposes 
are  strived,  the  drainage  water  is  drawn  off 
from  the  adjacent  lands  and  a  muddy  deposit 
is  prevented  from  accumulating  in  the  dock. 

The  chief  interest  in  the  works  at  present 
centers  upon  the  entrance  lock,  for  construct- 
ing the  walls  and  sluices  of  which  two  exten- 
sive trenches  have  been  excavatt  d.  Each  of 
these  trenches  is  680ft.  long,  45ft.  wide,  and 
45ft.  deep,  the  rides  being  supported  by  an 
enormous  mass  of  heavy  timbering.  The  work 
is  well  forward  in  these  trenches,  and  it  is  in 


were  exhibited  by  Mr.  NaBmith,who  urged  that 
an  automatic  coupling beingproved  to  tie  me- 
chanically practicable,  the  Engli^ih  companies 
ought  to  alter  their  present  system  without  de- 
lay. The  opinion  or  the  meeting  was ,  however, 
that  an  automatic  coupling  mu»t  be  of  such  a 
character  as  to  admit  of  gradual  introduction 
to  have  any  chance  of  adoption  in  thatcountiy. 
It  must  be*  designed  ^o  as  to  be  applicable  to 
existing  stock  without  much  alteration. 

^I^HB  Channel  Tunnel  Railway  Bill  seeks  to 
JL  empow^  the  Channel  Tunnel  Company,, 
linuted,  to  make  the  following  railways  in  Kent 
in  connection  with  the  Channel  tunnel,  and  for 
other  purposes:    Railway  (1)  8  miles  1  furlong 


them  that  the  ceremony  of  seitim.  the  heel  i  |^^,?;°?>/^,™^^^^ 

stones  took  place  yesterday.    Each  of  these  E'^^y  by_a  Junction  with   the   London  and 


stones  consists  of  a  block  of  Peurhyn  granite 


Chatham  Railway,  and  terminating  in  the  parish 
of  Quston,  and  at  the  Dover  and  Deaf-road - 


from  Cornwall,  and  each  weighing  eight  tons.    "S,r,T  /ox   o   Ci^««.  q  ^k.^^^^  y«-ru«u- 
They  wiU  carry  the  gates  which  lill  ^close  the  S"!^? ^  JS  A  j^'l^"^^^      .l^S^'J^  ^ fif 


entrance  to  the  lock.  The  work  of  excavation 
in  the  dock  is  proceeding  rapidly,  a  new  feature 
being  the  introduction  of  hydraulic  navvies, 
with  which  the  contractors  have  superseded 
the  steam  navvy,  which  was  extensively  used 
by  them  in  the  construction  of  the  Albert  Dock 
at  MiUwall.  It  was  found  that  if  the  steam 
navvy  had  more  work  to  do  than  it  fairly  could 
it  was  strained,  and  soon  got  out  of  order.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  hydraulic  navvy  cannot  get 
strained,  inasmuch  as  if  set  to  do  more  work 
than  it  can  accomplish,  it  dimply  stops  dead 
short.  The  hydraulic  navvy,  moreover,  is  more 
economical  to  work,  it  requires  two  men  only 
to  control  its  movement",  and  performs  an  en- 
ormous amount  of  work.  It  is  capable  of  re- 
moving from  600  to  700  cubic  vards  of  soil  per  I  yielded  the  best  returns— 998,000f.-^and  "Ue- 
day,  and  is  self-propelling,  eating  its  way  as  it   cember   the   lowe^it— 685,000.    On   the   other 


Ewell,  comjiencing  at  the  Junction  with  the 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  railway  and  ter- 
minating by  a  junction  with  with  raUway  (1); 
railway  (3)  1  mile  six  furlongs  2  chains,  com- 
mencing in  Qu'ton  ))y  a  junction  with  No.  1 
and  terminating  at  low- water  mark  in  the  par- 
ish uf  West  CUffe.  The  capital  of  the  company 
for  the  purposes  of  this  act  to  be  £750,0^0 
divided  into  87,500  shares  of  £20  each.  The 
bill  gives  borrowing  powers  to  the  extent  of 
£250,000,  and  the  works  are  to  be  completed 
within  ten  y&irs  from  the  paa^^ing  of  the  act. 

A  TABLE,  showing  the  result  of  the  working 
of  the  St.  Gothard  Railway  from  June  to 
December,  has  been  published.  Excepting 
June,    which    was  a  broken   month,    August 


goes,  and  depositing  the  earth  in  tip  wascons  on 
either  side  as  fast  as  they  can  be  placed  in  pos 
iUon  and  removed.     There  is   aUo   another 


hftnd,  while  the  working  expenses  were  the 
lowe<it  in  August  and  September,  not  exceeding 
800,000f.,  tht-y  rose  in  December,  owing  to  the 


succesbful  adaptation  of  hydraulic  power  for  necessity  of  keeping  the  line  clear  of  snow,  to 
drawing  the  barrows  of  earth  up  an  incline  to  426,000f.    The  excels  of  receipts  over  expensea 
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during  the  period  in  question  maizes  a  total  in 
lound  numbers  of  three  and  a-half  million 
franca,  ffiie,  goods  traffic  shows  a  steady  in- 
crease, tne^  receipts  from  this  source  being 
500,000f.  In  December,  against  880.000f.  in 
August.  The  falling  off  in  the  winter  returns 
arises  exclusively  from  the  diminution  in  the 
number  of  passengers.  In  August  117,000 
passengers  travelled  over  the  Ime;  in  December 
only  60,000.  The  number  of  paB;«engers  carried 
by  the  company  since  the  opening  of  the  line 
last  June  is  601,000. 


ORDNANCE  AND  NAVAL 

THE  Italian  Naval  Rbvibw  op  188*3.— An 
official  account  of  the  naval  review  held 
by  King  Humtiert  at  Spezzia  on  October  17.  and 
of  the  conclusions  dmwn  from  it,  has  htely 
been  published.  His  Majesty  examined  the  45- 
centim.  breechloading  cannon  destined  for  the 
Italia,  and  the  heavy  artillery  on  the  fortifica- 
tions, reviewed  the  marines  and  soldiers  of  the 
garrisons,  and  witnessed  several  experiments 
with  submarine  mines  and  torpedoes,  mcluding 
a  sham  fight  between  the  Duilio  and  Dandolo, 
and  four  first-class  torpedo  boats,  which  formed 
the  escort  of  the  royal  launch.  The  points 
considered  to  be  established  by  these  experi- 
ments are  the  followmg :  A  stationary  vessel 
would  be  certainly  struck  by  a  torpedo,  dis- 
charged from  a  torpedo  boat  approaching  her, 
wlthm  220  yards  distance.  There  is  great  prob- 
ability that  durinjT  an  actual  engagement  tor- 
pedo boats  would  be  able  to  come  unperceived 
within  this  distance  of  an  ironclad,  in  spite  either 
of  daylight  or  the  electric  light,  under  the  cover 
of  the  smoke  of  her  own  guns.  First-class  tor- 
pedo boats  will  form,  therefore,  one  of  the 
principal  elements  in  the  coast  defence  of  the 
future,  and  will  render  the  operations  of  bom- 
bardment both  dangerous  and  difficult.  It  is 
very  probable  that  mistiikes  in  the  working  of 
the  torpedo-discharging  apparatus  may  occur 
during  the  excitement  of  an  engagement,  and 
coDsequently  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  men 
should  be  well  practiced  in  the  duties.  The 
first-class  torpedo  bo  its  at  present  in  use,  al- 
though behaving  well  at  sea,  cannot  develop 
their  full  speed  it  it  is  rough.  Submarine  tor- 
pedoes, laid  to  defend  the  anchorage  of  ships, 
entrance  of  harbors,  &c.,  can  be  innocuously 
exploded  by  a  system  of  counter-mines,  dropped 
rapidly  by  swift  steamers,  and  dischar;2;ed  with- 
out loss  of  time.  The  war  material  furnished 
for  the  defence  of  the  Gulf  of  Spezzia  is  in  ex- 
Ch'Uent  condition,  and  well  adapted  to  its  pur- 
pose. The  artillery,  electric  lights,  and  torpe- 
does of  the  Duilio  and  Dandolo  are  entirely 
satisfactory,  as  is  also  the  working  of  their 
engines. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 

PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

FBOM  Mr.  James  Fobbest  we  have  received 
the  following  papers  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Ensrineers: 

The  Horizontal  Thrust  of  a  Mass  of  Sand. 
By  George  Howard  Darwin,  F.  R.  S. 


The  River  Indus.  By  Charles  Swaine  Fahey, 
M.  I.  C.  E. 

Modem  Corn-Milling.  By  Professor  Cesare 
Saldini 

Various  Methods  of  Determining  Dimensions. 
By  Dr.  James  Weyrauch. 

The  Capacity  of  Storage  Reservoirs.  By  W. 
Ripple. 

REPORT  on  HE  Nitw  York  State  Survey 
FOR  1881.    By  James  T.  Gardiner. 

MON7HLT  WeATHEB  ReVIEW  FOR  FEBRU- 
ARY.    By  Maj-Qen.  W.  B.  Hazen. 

''pwKNTY  Years  with  the  Indicator.    By 
L    Thomas  Pray,  Jr.,  C.  E.    Vol.  I.    Boston: 
Journal  of  Commerce  Publishing  Co. 

This  is  a  trr-atise  on  the  construction  and  use 
of  the  Indicator,  with  examples  from  actual  use 
exhibited  by  diagram. 

As  an  instruction  book  for  th^  learner,  this 
seems  by  reason  of  the  large  number  of  exam- 
ples to  be  well  adapted. 

HYDRAULIC  Manual.    By  Louis  D*A.  Jack- 
son. London  :  Crosby,  Lockwood  &  Co. 
A  summary  of  the  text  of  this  book  is  briefly 
given  as  follows: 

I.  Explanation  of  Principles  and  Formulas. 

II.  Field  Operations  and  Gauging,  with  brief 
accounts  of  modes  adopted. 

UI.  Miscellaneous  Paragraphs  on  Hydrau- 
lics. 

About  one-third  of  the  book  is  filled  with  the 
tables  commonly  used  for  hydraulic  calculations. 

The  treatise  is  designed  as  a  guide  to  the  sur- 
vey of  rivers  and  canals  rather  than  to  the 
minutiffi  of  supply  and  drainage. 

THE  Forests  of  Engl  vnd.  By  J.  C.  Brown, 
LL.D. 

This  is  an  attractive  historical  sketch  of  the 
English  forests,  going  back  to  the  time  of  the 
Roman  invasion. 

Forests  that  have  been  submerged  since  the 
beginning  of  historic  times  come  in  for  their 
share  of  attention. 

" The  Devastation  of  Forests,"  and  "Forest 
Legislation  "  are  topics  upon  which  the  writer 
is  a  leading  authority,  and  upon  which  he  dis- 
courses at  some  length  in  this  volume. 

Details  of  Machinery.  By  Francis  Cam- 
pin.    London:  Crosby,  Lockwood  &  Cd. 

This  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  Weale's 
Rudimentary  Series.  The  plan  of  the  book  is 
somewhat  novel,  as  the  elementary  parts  of 
machinery  are  separately  considered. 

Arithmetical  computations  of  strains  and 
dimensions  abound  throughout  the  book,  and 
everywhere  elaborate  rules  are  made  to  take 
the  place  of  formulas.  No  algebiaic  expressions 
are  employed,  not  even  a  plus  sign. 

The  work  will  prove  serviceable  for  the  class 
of  artisans  for  whom  it  Is  specially  designed,  as 
it  furnishes  them  with  a  collection  of  useful 
rules  and  illustrative  examples,  using  only 
arithmetical  computations. 

THE  Great  PvaAiffiD.    By  Richard  A.  Proc- 
tor.   New  York  :  R.  Worthington. 
To  those  who  have  read  the  previous  essays 
of  Mr.  Proctor  relating  to  the  Pyramid,  tus 
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will  prove  an  interestiDg  supplemaDt.  All  who 
have  rejrarded  the  theory  of  Prof.  Smyih  or  of 
Abbe  Moigns  at  all  favorably,  should  read  this 
Dew  essay  carefully.  It  does  not  need,  how- 
ever, an  acquaintance  with  previous  writings 
to  read  this  book  with  pleasure  and  profit.  It 
is  written  in  the  author's  best  vein. 

The  book  also  contains  the  following  essays  : 
The  Ori^n  of  the  Week,  The  Sabbath  of  the 
Jews,  Afttronomy,  and  ibe  Jewish  Festivals,  and 
The  History  of  Sunday. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

BKFOHE  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  a 
paper  was  recently  read  on  "  Hydraulic 
Silica,  and  on  the  part  it  plays  in  the  Harden- 
ing of  Hydraulic  Comppind/'  by  M.  Landrin. 
The  pure  silica  obtained  by  decomposing  a 
solution  of  silicate  of  potash  with  an  acid,  and 
repeatedly  washing  and  drying  at  a  dark  red 
heat,  he  names  hydraulic  sUica,  and  he  con- 
siders it  the  cause  of  the  final  hardening  of 
hydraulic  mortars.  The  aluminate  of  lime 
cannot  concur  in  this  effect,  because  of  solu- 
bility, but  at  the  moment  of  immersion  it 
facilitates  the  intimate  union  of  the  hydraulic 
elements,  hinders  water  from  penetrating  the 
mass  of  mortar,  and  so  aids  the  slow  reciprocal 
action  of  the  lime  and  hydraulic  silica. 

Owma  to  its  greater  strength,  phosphor- 
bronze  is  us^  sometimes  instead  of  cop- 
per for  conducting  electricity,  since  much 
smaller  wires  possesses  the  necessary  strength. 
The  resistance  offered  by  phosphor-bronze  is 
considerably  greater  than  that  of  copper,  so 
that  while  it  answers  well  for  telephone  wire, 
it  is  not  adapted  to  lon^  telegraph  lines.  Herr 
L.  Weiller,  of  Angouleme,  has  recently  alloyed 
copper  with  silicon  instead  of  phosphorus,  and 
made  a  siJico  -  bronze,  the  conductivity  of 
which,  the  SdenUfic  AvMriean  says,  is  twice 
that  of  phosphor-bronze,  while  its  strength  is 
not  less,  Hud  hence  seems  well  adapted  to  elec- 
tric conductors.  The  relative  strengths  ot  cop- 
per, silico-bronze,  and  phosphor-bronze,  aie 
said  to  be  as  28,  70,  ana  90  ;  conductivity  as 
100,  61,  and  80. 

AT  a  recent  meetinir  of  the  Paris  Academy 
of  Sciences  a  paper  was  read  describing 
some  researches  on  the  relative  correction  of 
cast  iron,  steel,  and  soft  iron,  by  M.  Gruner 
Various  plates,  suspended  in  a  frame  by  their 
four  comers,  were  immersed  simultaneouslv 
in  water  acidulated  with  0.5  per  cent,  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  sea  water,  or  were  simply  ex- 
posed in  moist  air  of  a  terrace.  In  moi^t  air, 
chromate  steels  were  corroded  mo^^t  rapidly, 
and  tungsten  steels  less  than  carbon  steel.  Cnst 
iron,  even,  with  man!<anese,  is  oxidized  less 
Uian  steel  and  soft  iron,  and  white  specular  iron 
less  than  grey  cast  iron.  Sea  water,  on  the 
other  hand,  attacks  cant  iron  more  than  steel, 
and  with  special  energy  white  specular  iron. 
Tempered  stf  el  is  le.ss  attacked  than  the  same 
steel  annealed,  soft  steel  lesii  than  mun>!anese 
steel  or  chromate  steel,  &c  Acidulated  water, 
like  sea  water,  dissolves  grev  cast  iron  more 
rapidly  than  steel,  but  not  white  specular  iron; 


the  flrrey  impure  cast  iron  is  most  strongly  at- 
tacked. These  results  ai;ree  with  the  oomnlete 
experiments  on  the  subject  by  Mallet  in  1848. 

MANOAiTEBE  Bronze.— The  use  of  this  alloy 
as  a  material  for  screw  propeller  blades 
is  rapidly  extending.  The  first  run  made  bv 
the  Alaska  bet  ween  Queenstown  and  New  York 
in  less  than  seven  days  was  immediatelv  after 
her  steel  blades  bad  been  replaced  by  others  of 
manganese  bronze.  Nearly  every  clipper  ship 
afloat  is  fitted,  or  is  being  fitted,  with  them ; 
thft  Galia,  the  Orient,  the  Austral,  the  Norman- 
die,  the  Stirling  Cai^tle,  and  many  other  less 
known  names,  figure  in  the  list  issued  by  the 
Manganese  Bronze  and  Brass  Company,  Lim- 
ited, together  with  one  or  two  war  vessels  be- 
longing to  our  own  and  other  governments. 
The  qutdities  that  render  the  metal  pecullarly 
suitable  for  propellers,  are  its  great  strength 
and  its  non-liability  to  corrosion. .  Experiments 
carried  out  at  the  woiks  of  Messrs.  Maudslay^ 
Sons,  and  Field,  show  that  the  bronze  has  a 
transverse  strength  about  double  that  of  gun- 
metal,  and  up  to  the  elastic  limit,  double  that 
of  steel.  In  the  tests  that  were  made,  the  steel 
took  a  permanent  set  of  .01  in.  with  a  strain  of 
10  cwt.,  as  airainst  20  cwt.  required  to  give  the 
manuanese  bronze  a  similar  set.  In  manufac- 
turing steel  blades  an  extra  thickness  has  to  be 
provided,  to  allow  of  the  rapid  pitting  that  takes 
place  on  the  back,  and  even  with  this  provision 
the  life  of  the  blade  rarely  exceeds  three  years. 
But  with  bronze  blades  no  such  allowance  need 
be  made  ;  they  can  be  cast  of  the  thickness  to 
give  them  the  requisite  strength,  and  put  in 
their  places  without  undergoinic  the  anneaUnr 
which  often  results  in  the  distortion  of  steel 
blades.  As  regtirds  cost,  steel  blades  can  be 
bought  for  602.  to  601.  per  ton,  while  if  con- 
structed of  bronze  their  price  is  1352.  to  1861,  or 
if  allowance  be  made  for  the  difference  of 
weight,  about  doulile  that  of  steel.  Assuming 
the  steel  blades  to  require  renewal  every  three 
years,  it  is  calculated  that  by  the  time  the  sec- 
ond set  are  fitted  the  expense  ha<4  run  up  to  the 
price  of  bronze  blades,  which  are  stated  to  be 
good  for  the  life  of  the  ve<«8el,  and  then  to  have 
considerable  value  as  old  metal. 

n'^HB  steamMhip  **  Tartar,*'  lately  built  for  the 
1  Union  Steamship  Company,  has  the  fol- 
lowing dimeuHions.  Length,  8irift. ;  breadth, 
47fl. ;  depth,  8dft  6in.  Estimated  gross  ton- 
nage, 4,350,  with  a  di««placement  of  8.000  tons. 
The  '"Tartar"  is  divided  into  thirty  water- 
tight compartments,  and  has  a  double  bottom 
constructed  on  the  Cfllular  system,  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  ship,  and  capable  of 
containing  600  tons  of  water  as  ballast.  The 
ship  is  built  to  meet  all  the  reouirements  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  will  be  placed  on  their  list  of 
vessels  for  use  in  time  of  war.  Her  outride 
plating  is  doubled,  to  en^^ure  greater  strength 
amidships.  The  dining  saloon,  on  the  upper 
deck  forward,  i^  62lt.  long,  and  of  great 
height.  Above  the  saloon  is  a  large  music  room 
ana  ladies*  boudoir,  opening  on  the  promenade 
deck,  whtcU  is  nearly  180ft  long.  The  enjrines 
hnve  cylinders  50in.  and  94in.  fiameter,  with  a 
stroke  of  Oain.,  and  are  650- horse  power  nomi 
nal. 


18 mo,   Fancy   Boards,   SO    Cents  Each. 


1.  Chimneys  for  Furnaces,  Fire  Places  and  Steam  Boilers.     By.  R.  Armstrong,  C.  E. 

2.  Steam  Boiler  Explosions.     By  Zerah  Colburn. 

3.  Practical  Designmg  of  Retaining  Walls.     By  Arthur  Jacob,  C.  E.     Illustrated. 

4.  Proportion  of  Pins  Used  in  Brieves.     By  Chas.  E.  Bender,  C.  E,     Illustrated. 

5.  Ventilation  of  Buildings.     By  W.  F.  Butler.     Illustrated. 

6.  On  the  Designing  and  Construction  of  Storage  Reservoirs.      By  Arthur  Jacob,  C.  E. 

7.  Surcharged  and  Different  Forms  of  Retaining  Walls.     By  Jas.  S.  Tate,  C.  E.     Illustrated. 

8.  A  Treatise  on  the  Compoimd  Engine,     By  John  Turnbull.     Illustrated. 

9.  Fuel .    By  C.  William  Siemens,  and  the  value  of  Artificial  Fuels,  by  John  Wormold,  C.  E. 

10.  Compound  Engines.     From  the  French  of  A.  Mallet.     Illustrated. 

11.  Theory  of  Arches.     By  Prof.  W.  Allan.     Illustrated. 

12.  A  Practical  Theory  of  Voussoir  Arches.     By  Wm.  Cain,  C.  E.     Illustrated. 

13.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Gases  met  with  in  Coal  Mines.     By  the  late  J.  J.  Atkinson. 

14.  Friction  of  Air  in  Mines.     By  J.  J.  Atkinson. 

15.  Skew  Arches.     By  Prof.  E.  Hyde,  C.  E.     Illustrated. 

16.  A  Graphic  Method  of  Solving  Certain  Algebraic  Equations.     By  Prof.  Geo.  L.  Vose.     Ilhist. 
17  Water  and  Water  Supply.     By  Prof.  W.  H.  Cordeld. 

18.  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Utilization.     By  Prof.  W.  H.  Corfield. 

19.  Strength  of  Beams  under  Transverse  Loads.     By  Prof.  W.  H.  Allan.     Illustrated. 

20.  Bridge  and  Tunnel  Centers.     By  John  B.  McMaster,  C.  E.     Illustrated. 
21  Safety  Valves.     By  Richard  H.  Buel,  C.  E.     Illustrated. 

22.  High  Masonry  Dams.     By  John  B.  McMaster,  C.  £.     Illustrated. 

23.  The  Fatigue  of  Metals  under  repeated  Strains,  with  various  Tables  of  Results  of  Experiments. 

From  the  German  of  Prof.  Ludwig  Spangenburgh,  with  a  Preface  by  S.  H.  Shreve,  A.  M. 

24.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Teeth  of  Wheels.        By  Prof  S.  W.   Robinson. 

25.  On  the  Theory  and  Calculation  of  Continuous  Bridges.     By  Mansfield  Merriman,  Ph.  D. 

26.  Practical  Treatise  on   the  Properties  of  Continuous  Bridges.     By  Charles  Bender,  C   £. 

27.  On  Boiler  Incrustation  and  Corrosion.     By  F.  J.  Rowan. 

28.  Transmission  of  Power  by  Wire  Ropes.     By  Albert  W.  Stahl,  U.  S.  N.     Illustrated. 

29.  Steam  Injectors  :  Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Leon  Pochet. 

30.  Terrestrial  Magnetism  and  the  Magnetism  of  Iron  Vessels.     By  Prof.  Fairman  Refers. 

31.  The  Sanitary  Condition  of  Dwelling  Houses  in  Town  and  Country.     By  Geo.  £.  Waring,  Jr. 

32.  Cable  Making  of  Sus^nsion  Bridges.     By  W.  Hildenbrand,  C.  E.     With  Illustrations. 
33  Mechanics  of  Ventilation.     By  Geo,  W.  Rafter,  C.  E. 

34.  Foundations.     By  Prof.  Jules  Gaudard,  C.  E.    Translated  from  the  French. 

35.  The  Aneroid  Barometer:  Its  Construction  and  Use.     Compiled  by  Geo.  W.   Plympton. 

36.  Matter  and  Motion.     By  J.  Clerk  Maxwell,  M.  A. 

37.  Oeo|iapfaioal  Surve^ring.   Its  Uses,  Methods  and  Results.   By  Frank  De  Veaux  Carpenter,  C.E. 

38.  Maximum  Stresses  m  Framed  Bridges.     By  Prof.  Wm.  Cain,  A.  M.,  C  E.     lUastrated. 

39.  A  Hand  Book  of  the  Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph.     By  A.  £.  Loring.  '  Illustrated. 

40.  Transmission  of  Power  by  Compressed  Air.     By  Robert  Zahner,  M.  £•     Illustrated. 

41.  Strength  of  Materials.     By  W^illiam  Kent,  C.  £.     Illustrated. 

42.  Voussoir  Arches  Applied  to  Stone  Bridges,  Tunnels,  Culverts  and  Domes.  By  Prof.  Wm.  Cain. 

43.  Wave  and  Vortex  Motion.     By  Dr.  Thomas  Craig,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University 

44.  Turbine  Wheels     By  Prof.  W.  P.  Trowbridge,  Columbia  College.     Illustrated. 

45.  Thermodynamics.     By  Prof.  H.  T.  Eddy,  University  of  Cincinnati. 

46.  Ice-Making  Machines.     From  the  French  of  M.  Le  Doux.     Illustrated. 

47.  Linkages  ;  the  Different  Forms  and  Uses  of  Articulated  Links.     By  J.  D.  C.  De  Roos. 

48.  Theory  of  Solid  and  Braced  Arches.     By  Wm.  Cain,  C.E. 

49.  On  the  Motion  of  a  Solid  in  a  Fluid.     By  Thomas  Craig,  Ph.  D. 

5a  Dwelling  Houses:  their  Sanitary  Construction  and  Arrangements.     By  Prof.  W.  H.  Corfield. 

51.  The  Telescope  :  Its  Construction,  &c.     By  Thomas  Nolan. 

52.  Imaginary  Quantities:  Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Argand.     By  Prof.  Hardy. 

53.  Induction  Coils  :  How  Made  and  How  Used. 

54.  Kinematics  of  Machinery.    By  Prof.  Kennedy.  With  an  introduction  by  Prof.  R.  H.  Thurston. 

55.  Sewer  Gases :  Their  Nature  and  Origin.     By  A.  De  Varona. 

56.  The  Actual  Lateral  Pressure  of  Earthwork.     By  Benj.  Baker,  M.  Inst  C.E. 

57.  Incandescent  Electric  Lights,  with  Particular  Reference  to  the  Edison  Lamps  at  the  Pans 

Exhibition.     By  Compte  Th.  Du  Moncel  and  Wm.  Henry  Preece* 

58.  The  Ventilation  of  Coal  Mines.     By  W   Fairley,  M.E.,  F.S.S. 

59.  Railroad  Economics ;  or  Notes,  with  Comments.     By  S.  W.  Robinson,  C.  E. 

60.  Strength  of  Wrought  Iron  Bridge  Members,     By  S.  W.  Robinson,  C.  E. 

61.  Potame  Water  and  the  different  methods  of  detecting  impurities.    By  Chas.  W.  Folkard. 
6a.  The  Theory  of  the  Gas  Engine.     By  Dugald  Clerk. 

63.  House  Drainage  and  Sanitary  Plumbing.     By  W.  P.  Gerhard. 

64.  Electro-Magnets  :  Their  Construction.     By  Th.  du  Moncel. 

65.  Pocket  Logarithms  to  Fonr  Places  of  Decimals. 
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The  January  1883  number  commences  the  Twenty-Eighth  Volume- 
It  has  been,  during  its  continuance,  largely  an  Eclectic  Journal,  presenting 
the  best  current  Engineering  Literature  from  the  leading  foreign  journals, 
but  it  has  now  become  as  well  the  chief  medium  through  which  authori- 
tative writers  on  scientific  subjects,  both  technical  and  practical,  can  best 
present  their  original  essays  to  American  readers.  The  attitude  of  the  Maga- 
zine will  continue  to  be  the  same  as  heretofore.  Some  of  the  most  valuable 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  technical  science  have,  within  the  last  few- 
years,  been  first  presented  in  its  pages,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  for  the 
future,  equally  as  valuable  papers  will  be  offered  to  its  readers.  Among  the 
original  contributions  during  the  past  year  we  can  quote: 

"  Economy  of  Electric  Lighting  by  Incandescence,"  by  John  W.  Howell. 
"  Earth  Pressure/'  bv  Prof.  Wm.  Cain. 
**  Rail  Road  Economics,"  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Robinson. 
'^The  Aneroid  Profile,"  by  Fred.  W.  Floyd. 
*'Pile  Driving  Formulae,"  by  A.  C.  Hurtzig,  M.  I.  C.  E, 
"  Turbine  Water  Wheels,"  by  Gustaf  Atterberg. 
"Base  Line  Apparatus,"  by  Prof.  H.  Breen. 
**  Subscales,  including  Verniers,"  by  Lt.  H.  H.  Ludlow. 
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A  STANDARD  GAUGE  SYSTEM. 

By  GEORGE  M.  BOND,  Habtfobd,  Cokv. 
Transaotions  of  the  Amerioan  Sooiety  of  Mechanical  Englneen. 


In  a  paper  presented  at  the  May  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  last  year,  a  statement, 
or  "  report  of  progress  '*  was  submitted, 
showing  the  method  adopted  by  the 
Pratt  &  Whitney  Company,  of  Hai-tford, 
Conn.,  by  which  the  question  of  prac- 
tically establishing  a  standard  for  size 
gauges  was  to  be  scientifically  determ- 
ined, accurately  subdividing  the  Imperial 
yard  into  feet  and  inches  and  fractional 
parts  of  an  inch,  and  describing  briefly 
the  extent  to  which  was  carried  the  sci- 
entific research  foimd  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  such  an  undertaking ;  it  remains 
no'w  to  present  to  the  consideration  of 
those  who  may  be  interested,  a  state- 
ment of  the  results  proceeding  from  the 
practical  application  of  all  the  thorough, 
conscientious  investigation  of  Professor 
Rogers,  of  Harvard  College  Observatory, 
whose  invaluable  experience  and  profes- 
sional services,  in  obtaining  for  the  com- 
pany the  transfer  and  subsequent  sub- 
division of  the  British  yard,  gave  the 
foundation  for  what  has  been  accom- 
plished, enabling  the  company  to  feel 
warranted  in  earnestly  invitmg  an  in- 
spection of  the  means  now  available  for 
the  production  of  standard  sizes,  and  ask- 
ing for  it  the  indorsement  of  the  engi- 

VoL.  XXVin.— No.  6—31. 


neering  profession,  should  it  be  found 
worthy  of  such  necessary  support. 

The  comparator  referred  to  in  the 
previous  paper,  has  been  placed  in  posi- 
tion upon  brick  piers  in  a  room  outside 
the  main  building,  erected  especially  for 
it,  and  is  comparatively  free  from  the  jar 
and  tremor  of  the  machinery,  even  un- 
affected by  the  jar  of  passing  trains,  the 
tracks  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford,  and  of  the  New  York  and  New 
England  Railroads  being  quite  near,  the 
rigidity  of  the  instruments  and  the  ex- 
cellent workmanship  in  its  construction 
preventing  any  perceptible  vibration  dur- 
ing an  observation,  even  when  the  high 
power  microscopes,  magnifying  150  diam- 
eters, are  used. 

The  illumination  required  in  using 
these  microscopes  is  perfectly  attained 
by  reflection,  using  a  plate  glass  mirror 
placed  outside  of  the  window  of  the  com- 
paring room,  at  an  inclination  of  45  de- 
grees, giving  clear  diffused  light,  cloudy 
weather  even  improving  the  general  ef- 
fect, as  the  light  is  then  whiter  than  that 
reflected  from  a  clear  blue  sky,  and  the 
lines  on  the  standard  bar,  as  seen 
through  the  medium  of  the  Tolles'  illumi- 
nating prisms  with  which  the  objectives 
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are  fitted,  are  clearly  and  sharply  defined 
at  an^  time  daring  daylight,  and  in  any 
position  of  the  microscope  plate;  by 
thus  avoiding  the  use  of  artificial  light 
and  consequent  effect  of  a  variable  tem- 
perature, far  more  satisfactory  results 
are  obtained. 

The  investigation  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  necessary  corrections  for  er- 
rors due  to  horizontal  or  vertical  curva- 
ture of  the  path  of  the  microscope  plate, 
has  shown  conclusively  the  imexcelled 
workmanship  in  the  construction  of  the 
comparator ;  as  an  instance  of  how  slight 
these  errors  reaUy  are,  it  was  found  after 
repeated  observations  the  means  being 
carefully  collected, '  that  the  horizontcd 
curvature,  i.  e.,  the  bending  sidewise  of 
the  cylindrical  guides  or  ways  upon 
which  the  microscope  plate  slides,  at  the 
part  investigated,  was  that  having  a 
radius  of  eleven  mileSy  and  a  consequent 
correction  to  be  applied  of  about  one 
ten-thousandth  of  an  inch  in  eighteen 
inches,  the  latter  distance  referring  to  the 
position  of  the  measured  standard  when 
placed  either  side  of  the  line  of  motion 
of  the  center  of  the  microscope  plate, 
moving  between  fixed  stops,  and  which 
is  the  constcuit  quantity  to  which 
is  referred  the  subdivisions  of  the 
standard  bar;  as  the  microscope  is 
usually  within  one  inch,  rarely  over 
two  and  a  half,  from  the  center  line 
of  the  stops  or  caliper  jaws  between 
which  the  end  measure  pieces  or  the 
cylindrical  gauges  are  placed,  this 
correction  evidently  becomes  too  small 
to  be  applied  practically,  within  the  limit 
of  a  six-inch  gauge ;  for  a  foot  or  a  yard 
it  would  become  necessary,  as  the  varia- 
tion of  the  chords  of  the  subtended  arcs 
then  becomes  quite  perceptible.  The 
errors  due  to  inequality  of  temperature 
in  the  standard  steel  bar  and  the  hard- 
ened steel  end  measure  gauges  must  be 
carefully  guarded  against,  the  latter  effect 
being  far  more  important,  practically,  and 
often  very  misleading.  In  the  case  of  a 
four-inch  hardened  steel  end  measure 
gauge  experimented  upon,  the  coefficient 
of  expansion  being  nearly  one  one-hun- 
dred thousandth  of  its  length,*  one  de- 
gree of  change  of  temperature  from  that 
maintained  in  the  reference  bar,  intro- 
duces an  error  of  nearly  one  twenty -five 

•0.0000066+ 


thousandth  of  an  inch  in  the  total  length, 
and  hence,  as  a  change  or  inequality  of 
five  or  even  ten  degrees  might  be  easily 
overlooked,  the  four-inch  gauge  would 
be  found  to  be  from  one  five  thousandth 
(tcW)  ^  ^^^  twenty-five  hundredth 
(t^W)  o^  ^^  i^c^  ^o^  short,  when  equal- 
ity of  temperatui'e  is  restored ;  when  it 
is  asserted  that  an  actual  variation  of  so 
minute  a  quantity  as  one  thirty-thou- 
sandth of  an  inch,  and  even  less,  can  be 
readily  detected  by  any  tool-maker  famil- 
iar with  the  use  of  an  ordinary  microm- 
eter or  a  close  gauge,  the  importance  of 
keeping  within  this  limit  is  apparent, — 
of  course,  this  shortening  effect  is  not  so 
marked  in  smaller  sizes,  still  the  ratio  is 
the  same,  and  this  error  must  be  care- 
fully avoided. 

The  subdivisions  upon  the  six-inch 
hardened  steel  standard  bar  have  been 
carefully  investigated  upon  the  new  com- 
parator, to  determine  how  nearly  these 
inch  spaces  equal  each  other,  the  total 
length  of  the  four  inches  which  are  ruled 
upon  this  six-inch  bar  being  exact-It/ 
standard  at  62  degrees  Fahr^iheit,  ac- 
cording to  the  official  report  of  Professor 
Bogers,  received  December  1st,  1881, 
and  in  this  report,  the  results  obtained 
by  him,  determining  this  relation  of  the 
inch  spaces  to  each  other,  were  found 
to  agree  closely  with  the  results  obtained 
by  me,  as  the  following  comparison  will 
show,  these  minute  corrections  being  nee- 
essai7  in  accurately  determining  the 
subdivision  of  the  Imperial  yard,  which 
they  represent : 

Prof.  Koger's     Results 
Corrections.  Report.        obtained. 

Total  1  inch,  add.  ...0.000008  0.000008  (A  yd) 
Total  2  ins.,  9ub(rad.0,(m02Q  0.000027  (^V  "  ) 
Total  8  ins.,  sftbtraet.O.WOOOH  0.000006  (X  **  > 
Total  4  inches correct    correct.    (  f   '*  ) 

(The  errors  being  counted  from  the  first  line.) 

The  results  given  in  the  last  column  are 
the  means  of  a  number  of  observations, 
taken  at  different  times  and  under  vari- 
ous conditions  of  temperature,  &c.,  and 
cover  a  period  of  about  four  weeks,  the 
final  results  having  been  obtained  De- 
cember 31st 

The  value  of  the  divisions  of  the  mi- 
crometer employed  was  carefully  de- 
termined in  order  to  reduce  them  to  the 
same  unit  used  by  Professor  Bogers,  and 
was  found,  using  the  microscope  marked 
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**  B."  to  equal  j^-^ot  an  inch  (0.000016 
nearly). 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  two  re- 
sults were  obtained  under  different  con- 
ditions, using  different  microscopes,  and 
with  comparators  differing  in  construc- 
tion, the  correctness  of  the  principle 
upon  which  the  comparison  is  founded, 
certainly  needs  no  other  proof. 

The  method  of  obtaining  this  relation 
of  the  separate  inches  upon  the  six-inch 
standard,  was  referred  to  in  the  former 
paper,  and  is  that  of  comparing  each 
inch  with  a  constant  distance  moved 
over  by  the  microscope  plate  between 
fixed  stops,  a  constant  pressure  of  con- 
tact being  obtained  by  the  use  of  elec- 
tro-magnets, the  separate  inch  spaces 
being  thus  referred  to  an  invariable 
quantity  or  distance,  and  their  relation 
to  each  other  consequently  determined. 

To  explain  more  fully  this  operation, 
the  method  adopted  is  as  follows:  A 
series  of  readings  are  taken  at  the  zero 
or  initial  line  of  the  first  inch  space,  us- 
ing the  micrometer  referred  to,  the  mi- 
croscope plate  being  held  firmly  against 
the  fixed  stop  by  the  electro-magnet; 
the  microscope  then  moves  with  the  slid- 
ing plate  until  the  latter  is  in  contact 
with  the  other  fixed  stop,  and  held  by 
the  electro-magnet,  the  plate  having 
moved  as  nearly  an  inch  as  it  may  con- 
veniently be  done, — ^generally  a  little 
more  than  an  inch,  in  order  to  have  the 
sign  of  the  reading  always  the  same, — 
from  three  to  five  readings  of  the  mi- 
crometer are  then  taken  at  each  position 
of  the  microscope,  and  the  order  re- 
versed, to  eliminate  possible  error ;  the 
first  inch  is  thus  compared  with  a  fixed 
quantity,  and  the  same  operation  re- 
peated for  the  remaining  inon  spaces. 

The  difference  between  the  distance 
mqved  by  the  microscope  plate  and  the 
distance  between  the  defining  lines  rep- 
resenting inches,  is  found  by  subtract- 
ing the  means  of  the  readings  obtained, 
and  thus  eliminating  the  possible  error 
of  any  single  observation. 

The  following  is  a  series  of  micrometer 
readings,  and  comprises  the  means  of  all 
the  observations  by  which  the  correc- 
tions of  the  separate  inches  were  ob- 
tainedf  illustrating  the  system  adopted, 
and  which  has  been  used  invariably  by 
Professor  Bogers  in  his  investigations 
of  the  subdivisions  of  the  yard  and  meter 


bars,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Pratt 
&  Whitney  Company. 


let  inch. 


Comparison  of  Inches. 

L.        R.       L.  R. 

58.1  65.8  68.0  55.5 

...58.6  66.0  58.1  65.8 

58.5  65.4  58.0  65.8 


! 

Reverse 
••  order. , 


Mean. 


58.4    65.7    58.0    65.7 
58.0    65.7 


Mean 58.2    65.7 

R— L = H-  7 . 5  divisions  of  micrometer. 


2d  inch, 


Li.  R.  L.        R. 

56.2  65.8  55.4  65.4^! 

.55.6  65.8  56.0  65.4    Reverse 

56.2  66.0  55.4  66.0  > order. 


Mean. 


.56.0    65.8    55.6    65.61 
55.6    65.6 


Mean. 


.55.8    65.7 

R-L=-|-9.9. 


3d  inch. 


L.  R. 

55.0  68.0 

.55.8  68.0 

55.7  63.6 


L.  R 

57.0  63.0 

57.0  63.5 

57.0  62.8 


Mean. 


.56.5    68.2    57.0 
57.0    68.1 


68.1 


Mean, 


4th  inch. 
Mean:... 


....56.8    63.1 

R-L=+6.8. 

Li.         R.        Li.  R. 

57.4    64.8    56.0  64.2 

...57.8    64.8    56.1  64.5 

57.8    64.8    56.8  64.5 


.57.6 
56.3 


64.6 
64.4 


56.3    64.4 


Mean. 


56.9    64.5 

R-L=-t-7.6 

COBBXCTION   2 

-J- 7.6-1-0. 454-0.45=correclion  for  Ist  in. 
+9.9-1.95-  1.50=correction  for  Ist  2  ins. 
-f-6.8-hl-15-0.86=correctionforl8t8    ** 
-f7.6-h0.35±0.00=correctionfor4total " 

Mean -1-7.96 

The  differences  of  the  observed  inch 
spaces  with  respect  to  the  constant 
quantity  obtained  by  the  motion  of  the 
microscope  plates  are  added  and 
their  means  taken,  from  which  the 
corrections  are  determined  with  the 
proper  signs;  these  corrections  for  the 
separate  inches  are  added,  the  final  re- 
sult being  evidentiy  zero,  the  column 
under  ^*  £  "  showing  this  algebraic  sum 
and  the  total  error  reckoned  from  the 
first  line. 
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It  may  be  appropriate  here  to  state 
tbat  the  six-inch  bar  upoB  which  these 
four-inch  spaces  are  traced,  is  a  standard 
which  is,  without  doubt,  the  only  hardened 
steel  lute-iiteasure  bar  in  existence,  which 
is  exactly  one-ninth  part  of  the  Imperial 
yard  at  62  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  Pro- 
fessor Rogers  guarantees  it  as  such  in 
his  report,  before  referred  to. 

In  order  to  apply  these  subdivisions, 
which  include  all  sizes,  from  one-six- 
teenth of  an  inch  to  four  inches,  varying 
by  sixteenths,  to  a  practical  form,  fixtures 
have  been  provided  and  are  in  constant 
use,  for  reducing  to  end  measure  the  dis- 
tances thus  accurately  spaced,  a  caliper 
attjachment  has  also  lately  been  added, 
from  plans  proposed  by  Professor  Rog- 
ers, by  which  the  diameter  of  existing 
cylindrical  gauges,  as  well  as  the  length 
of  end-measure  pieces  from  one-sixteenth 
of  an  inch  to  six  inches  may  be  tested 
with  the  same  precision  that  character- 
izes the  investigation  of  the  linear  spac- 
ing of  the  standard  bar,  also  providing 
means  for  a  rigid  inspection  of  finished 
gauges  before  they  leave  the  works, 
thereby  insuring  uniformity. 

To  illustrate  how  nearly  alike  two 
pieces  may  be  made,  two  standard  inch 
end-measure  gauges  were  worked  down 
under  the  microscope,  independently  of 
each  other,  using  the  lines  upon  the  ruled 
standard  reference  bar  and  the  fixture 
referred  to,  which,  when  compared  with 
each  other  by  the  most  careful  tests,  us- 
ing close  or  '•^  snap  "  gauges,  and  tested 
thus  by  tool-makers  experienced  in  work 
requiring  the  utmost  practical  precision, 
neither  piece  could  be  singled  out  as  the 
larger,  the  effect  of  unequal  expansion 
caused  by  temperature  being  avoided 
during  the  test.  Under  the  microscope, 
both  pieces  were  found  to  be  exactly 
alike  by  a  single  observation,  while  the 
comparison  by  a  series  of  readings  of 
the  two  pieces  showed  a  mean  difference 
of  one-tenth  of  a  division  of  the  microm- 
eter, and  when  it  is  remembered  that  one 
division  has  a  value  of  only  y^-Jtht^  ^^ 
an  inch,  the  duplication,  it  may  be  as- 
sured, is  eertainly  satisfactory,  and  is 
clearly  within  a  practical,  if  not  a  theo- 
retical limit  of  accuracy. 

Having  thus  the  means  for  closely  re- 
producing established  sizes,  and  no  pos- 
sible wear  occurring  to  the  bar  from 
which  these  sizes  are  taken,  the  accurate 


duplication  becomes  a  comparatively 
simple  operation. 

In  order  to  produce  standard  work 
within  the  limit  of  a  yard  or  a  meter, 
there  has  been  furnished  by  Professor 
Rogers,  two  steel  yard  and  meter  bars, 
referred  to  in  the  previous  paper,  one  of 
these  bai*s  tempered,  the  other  being  left 
soft,  but  having  hardened  steel  plugs, 
which  are  adjustable,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  surfaces  into  focus  under 
the  microscope;  upon  the  hardened 
plugs  the  lines  are  ruled,  both  bars  hav- 
ing line  and  end  measure,  thus  providing 
means  for  testing  the  accuracy  of  the 
pitch  of  screw  threads  of  any  desired 
length,  and  for  standard  length  gauges 
up  to  thirty  six  inches,  or  to  a  meter. 

The  coefficient  of  expansion  has  been 
determined  for  each  by  Professor  Rogers 
with  great  care,  and  also  the  relation,  at 
62"^  (F.),  between  these  steel  bars  and  the 
two  bronze  standards,  both  of  which  are 
line  measure,  the  latter  are  described  in 
the  previous  paper  referred  to,  so  that 
gauges  of  any  size  may  be  made  almost 
independently  of  temperature,  other  than 
the  care  required  in  keeping  this  condi- 
tion as  nearly  uniform  as  possible  for  both 
the  reference  and  the  measured  bar  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  transfer,  or  the  deter- 
mination after  having  been  transferred. 

The  subject  of  accurately  producing 
standard  leading  screws  is  receiving  its 
share  of  attention,  and  those  who  use 
micrometers  wiU  readily  understand  its 
bearing  upon  the  precision  with  which 
they  may  be  made,  and  how  unsatisfactory 
because  of  the  necessary  corrections  to 
be  apphed  in  many  instances,  even  when 
standard  at  some  one  part  of  the  divided 
head — a  uniform  lead  or  pitch  of  the 
screw,  however  much  may  be  the  total 
error  (within  a  reasonable  limit),  making 
a  g]*eat  improvement  in  their  construc- 
tion. 

Besides  a  complete  set  of  end-measure 
gauges  varying  by  sixteenths  from  one- 
quarter  to  four  inches,  there  is  now  ready 
for  inspection  a  complete  plant,  consist- 
ing of  tools  and  fixtures  for  producing 
the  standard  United  States  or  Frankhn 
Institute  thread  gauges,  every  detail  hav- 
ing been  carefully  considered,  and  every 
difficulty  overcome  in  the  operation  for 
perfecting,  not  only  these  standard  gauges 
as  to  size,  but  the  pitch  of  the  thread,  the 
correct  angle,  and  the  width  of  flat  at  the 
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top  and  bottom  of  the  thread,  the  accu- 
racy with  which  these  details  have  been 
carried  out,  is  now  open  to  the  inspection 
of  all  who  may  be  interested,  and  rapid 
duplication  by  machined  work  is  now  an 
assured  success. 

It  is  with  the  confidence  that  the  "  bot- 
tom'* has  finally  been  reached,  that  war- 
rants the  Pratt  and  Whitney  Company  in 
thus  inviting  a  thorough  inspection  of  the 
means  available,  and  the  methods  em- 
ployed, in  producing  standard  gauges, 
and  earnestly  desiring  an  impartial  ver- 
dict as  to  its  accuracy  and  practicability, 
whether  or  not,  the  system  as  adopted 
and  carried  out,  has  any  real  merit  upon 
which  the  confidence  of  those  using  gauges 
for  interchangeable  work  may  be  safely 
based. 

Discussion. 

Pbopessor  Robinson  :  This  paper  is  of 
the  highest  merit  and  of  the  greatest 
possible  interest  to  members  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  it  is  a  matter  of  great  satisfac- 
tion to  the  mechanical  engineers  of  this 
country  that  there  is  some  one  who  is 
able  to  take  hold  of  this  question  and 
treat  it  so  ably  as  it  has  been  treated ; 
and  inasmuch  as  the  methods  and  results, 
as  stated  by  the  reader,  are  laid  open  for 
inspection  by  others,  I  think  it  is  due,  in 
consideration  of  the  amount  of  effort  and 
expense  which  has  been  given  to  this 
matter,  that  the  Societv,  as  a  matter  of 
duty,  should  appoint  a  committee  to  avail 
itself  of  the  privileges  offered  of  investi- 
gating this,  and  of  making  such  a  state- 
ment regarding  it  as  will  be  found  advis- 
able; and  undoubtedly  this  is  a  thing 
which  the  Society  will  be  willing  and  anx- 
ious to  indorse  in  every  particular  as  a 
standard  of  the  country.  For  one,  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  give  this  method  the  attention 
it  deserves. 

The  President  :  I  suppose  the  members 
would  be  interested  if  Mr.  Pratt  would 
tell  us  how  they  went  to  work  in  this  under- 
taking* Mr.  Pratt  told  us  the  story  at 
Hartford,  but  many  gentlemen  are  here 
to-day  who  were  not  with  us  then,  and  I 
presume  it  would  be  very  interesting  to 
all  to  know  how  Messrs.  Pratt  and  Whit- 
ney were  led  into  this  prolonged,  expen- 
sive, and  nice  investigation. 

Mr.  Pratt  :  I  will  relate  the  story  in 
the  briefest    possible    way.     We    were 


called  upon  to  furnish  a  set  of  standard 
thread  gauges,  and  of  course  the  first 
thing  to  do  was  to  get  the  sizes,  and  upon 
examining  the  different  makes  of  gauges 
we  found  no  two  sets  alike,  and  we  were 
forced  to  commence,  as  we  thought,  at 
the  bottom,  and  at  that  time,  in  sending 
about  a  foot-piece  that  we  had  obtained, 
we  found  that  those  investigating  it  did 
not  agree  upon  its  value.  Among  others 
Professor  Rogers  was  applied  to,  to  in- 
vestigate the  foot-piece,  and  he  had  quite 
a  struggle  over  it  with  some  of  our  prom- 
inent manufacturers  of  gauges.  They 
could  not  agree,  and  Professor  Rogers 
took  it  upon  himself,  at  his  own  expense, 
to  go  to  Europe,  and  go  to  the  bottom  of 
the  thing.  He  visi  ted  the  best  authorities 
in  Europe,  and  spent  four  months  there 
in  investigation.  After  we  had  obtained 
the  services  of  one  of  the  graduates  of 
the  Stevens  Institute,  and  in  connection 
with  Professor  Rogers,  we  constructed 
two  comparators,  one  of  which  Professor 
Rogers  has  himself ;  and  one  of  which  we 
have;  they  being  exactly  alike.  After 
Professor  Rogers  returned  he  investigated 
the  foot-piece,  and  found  it  to  be  about 
what  he  had  found  it  to  be  before,  and 
then,  after  the  new  comparator  was  fin- 
ished, he  found  his  statement  verified. 
Previous  to  this  time,  fortunately.  Pro- 
fessor Rogers  had  been  for  several  years 
constructing  a  ruling  machine,  and  he 
had  it  completed  about  this  time.  We 
have  gone  very  carefully  into  this  thing, 
r  do  not  feel  egotistic  about  it  at  all. 
What  we  want  is  that  every  one  who  is 
interested  in  the  matter,  every  society 
that  takes  any  interest  in  it,  should  come 
and  examine  our  methods  and  our  meas- 
urements. If  they  are  good,  let  us  have 
a  standard.  If  they  are  not,  let  us  throw 
them  away.  It  has  cost  us  probably 
twenty  thousand  dollars  to-day,  and  I  am 
willing  to  throw  it  away  if  anybody  can 
show  us  better.  We  want  a  standard, 
and  I  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of  any 
one  else  who  has  a  better  machine.  I 
feel  very  much  interested  in  the  subject 
myself ;  and  I  think  we  shall  succeed  in 
what  we  have  undertaken. 

Professor  Egleston:  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  members  of  this  Society  are 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  in  1875  the 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  appointed 
a  committee  on  standard  gauges,  and 
that  committee  came  to  just  exactly  the 
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conclusion  which  is  expressed  here, 
that  diameters  or  linear  measures  ranging 
in  fractions  of  a  millimeter  or  an  inch  were 
the  only  gauges  which  were  standard  or 
could  be  standard.  It  is  a  peculiar  grat- 
ification, since  a  large  part  of  the  work 
fell  to  mj  hands,  to  see  that  idea  so  fully 
sustained.  It  is  a  matter  of  a  great  deal 
more  importance  than  perhaps  would  ap- 
pear just  now.     I  have  heard  recently 


that  the  English  engineers  are  again 
agitating  the  question  of  standards,  and 
are  going  back  to  the  old  caliper  idea. 
I  think  this  is  really  a  retrograde  move- 
ment. Most  of  you  may  know  the  fact, 
but  we  discovered  in  the  course  of  our 
investigations,  that  in  a  dozen  standard 
gauges,  so-called,  of  the  fixed  patterns 
out  of  any  package  no  two  of  them  will 
be  alike. 


THE  CO^'DITION   IN  WHICH  CARBON  EXISTS  IN  STEEL. 

By  Prof.  F.  A.  ABEL,  C.  B.,  F.  R.  S.,  Hon.  M.  Inst.  C.  E. 

From  "Iron." 


In  a  report  presented  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Steel  in  October,  1881,  an  account 
was  given  of  the  results  of  some  prelim- 
inary experiments,  which  were  carried  out 
with  the  object  of  ascertaining,  in  the 
first  instance,  whether  any  characteristic 
difierences  could  be  estabhshed  in  struct- 
Tire  or  chemical  condition  between  thin 
discs  of  steel  cut  from  one  and  the  same 
piece  of  that  metal,  but  differing  from 
each  other  in  regard  to  the  treatment  to 
which  they  had  afterwards  been  sub- 
jected. It  will  be  remembered  that  it 
was  not  possible  to  throw  any  light  upon 
the  mechanical  condition,  or  structure, 
of  the  different  specimens,  by  submitting 
them  to  the  operation  of  the  solvent  (a 
chromic  acid  solution)  specially  selected 
on  account  of  its  gradual  action ;  it  be- 
ing impracticable  to  check  the  action  at 
any  period  when  the  portions  of  the 
discs  least  acted  upon,  or  not  at  all  at- 
tacked, could  be  retained  upon  the  sup- 
port on  which  they  were  placed,  in  the 
positions  which  they  originally  occupied 
in  the  very  thin  sheet  metal.  Considera- 
ble differences  were  found  to  exist  be- 
tween the  total  amounts  of  carbon  con- 
tained in  different  discs,  from  one  and 
the  same  piece  of  steel,  but  in  the  hard- 
ened, tempered,  and  annealed  states  re- 
spectively. The  proportion  in  the  spe- 
cimens of  annealed  steel  was  compara- 
tively very  low ;  and  this  difference  be- 
ing  confirmed  by  the  examination  of  an- 
other series  of  dies,  an  inquiry  into  the 
course  piu^ued  in  annealing  the  steel 
discs  led  to  further  experiments,  which 
appeared  clearly  to  establish  the  fact  that 
the  reduction  in  the  proportion  of  car- 


bon in  the  steel  during  annealing  was 
due  to  the  prolonged  exposure  of  the 
discs  to  heat  in  contact  with,  or  close 
proximity  to,  the  wrought-iron  plates  be- 
tween which  they  were  confined.  A 
thorough  confirmation  of  the  correct- 
ness of  this  conclusion  being  considered 
desirable  by  the  committee.  Mr.  Paget 
was  so  good  as  to  include,  when  prepar- 
ing another  series  of  steel  discs  from 
one  and  the  same  lot  of  steel,  a  number 
of  specimens  which  were  submitted  to 
the  annealing  process  in  various  ways. 
In  one  series,  the  discs  were  inclosed  in 
sets  of  seven,  one  set  between  wrought* 
iron  plates,  planed  and  cleaned,  and  the 
other  between  cast-iron  plates,  planed 
and  cleaned;  this  combination  being 
again  inclosed  in  wrought-iron  and  in 
cast-iron  boxes  respectively,  and  packed 
round  with  burnt  soot.  A  set  of  three 
discs  was  similarly  annealed  between 
black  wrought-iron  plates,  and  another 
set  of  three  between  two  blocks  of  fire- 
clay, inclosed  in  a  cast-iron  box  and 
packed  round  with  calcined  magnesia. 
The  examination  of  these  sets  of  discs 
thus  annealed  was  expected  to  demon- 
strate the  nature  and  the  extent  of  the 
effects  of  prolonged  heating  between 
wrought-iron  and  cast-iron  plates,  as  to 
the  abstraction  of  carbon  from,  or  addi- 
tion of  carbon  to,  thin  steel  discs  in  con- 
tact with  the  plates,  or  separated  from 
them  by  intervening  discs ;  and  also  to 
show  what  effects,  in  regard  to  the  con- 
dition of  carbon  in  the  steel,  may  be 
I  asciibable  purely  to  the  process  of  an- 
nealing. 
As  yet  it  has  been  impossible  to  pro- 
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ceed  far  with  the  examination  of  these 
plates,  but  the  extreme  decarbonizing 
effect  of  prolonged  heating  of  steel  in 
contact  with  wrought-iron  was  demon- 
strated by  the  following  experiment. 
Some  steel  discs  of  the  usual  dimensions 
(2.5  inches  in  diameter  and  0.01  inch 
thick),  and  containing  about  1  per  cent 
of  carbon,  were  annealed  singly  between 
two  wrought-iron  plates  in  the  manner 
already  described.  That  is,  the  arrange- 
ment containing  the  packed  plates  was 
raised  in  an  annealing  furnace  to  a  bright 
red  heat,  sufficient  to  scale  the  cast-iron 
box,  but  not  sufficient  to  fuse  it ;  the  fire 
was  then  slackened  off,  banked  up,  and 
the  box  left  in  the  furnace  undisturbed 
for  twenty-four  hours.  Upon  after- 
wards hea^ng  the  plates  thus  treated  to 
redness,  and  plunging  them  into  cold 
water,  they  retnained  as  soft  as  malleable 
iron  ;  and  the  examination  of  one  of  the 
discs  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Deering  (who  has 
carried  out  the  whole  of  the  experiment- 
al work  connected  with  this  report) 
showed  that  the  carbon  had  been  re- 
duced to  0.1  per  cent.  Before  proceed- 
ing with  the  comparative  examination  of 
the  various  series  of  discs,  annealed, 
hardened,  and  tempered  blue  and  straw, 
with  which  the  author  has  been  furnish- 
ed by  Mr.  Paget,  it  was  considered  im- 
portant to  acquire  further  information 
regarding  the  composition  and  character 
of  the  carbon-iron  compound  which  had 
been  obtained,  in  the  experiments  de- 
scribed in  the  last  report,  by  treatment 
of  the  thin  sheet  steel  with  chromic  acid 
solution  (produced  by  mixing  a  solution 
of  potassium  bichromate,  saturated  in 
th%  cold,  with  one-twentieth  of  its  vol- 
ume of  pure  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid).  It  was  stated  in  the  former  report 
that  the  cold-rolled  and  annealed  discs 
thus  treated  had  yielded  in  different  pro- 
portions a  black  scaly  or  spangly  sub- 
stance, which  was  attracted  by  the  mag- 
net, and  which  was  found  to  contain,  in 
combination  with  iron,  an  amount  of 
carbon  equally  practically  to  the  whole 
amount  which  had  been  found  to  exist 
in  corresponding  discs,  in  the  same  cold- 
roUed  and  annealed  condition,  taken 
from  the  same  piece  of  metal.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  disc  of  hardened  steel, 
which  was  submitted  to  the  same  treat- 
taaent,  yielded  only  a  small  quantity  of 
dai'k  particles  of  similar  appearance,  in 


admixture  with  some  lighter-colored  sedi- 
ment, and  the  carbon  in  the  residue,  ob- 
tained in  this  instance,  amounted  only  to 
about  one-sixth  of  the  total  carbon  in 
this  steel.  An  examination  of  the  pro- 
portion which  the  carbon  bore  to  the 
iron  in  this  particular  residue  showed  it 
to  be  decidedly  higher  than  in  the  spang- 
ly residues  furnished  by  the  cold-rolled 
and  annealed  samples.  The  several  resi- 
dues of  the  latter  class  resembled  each 
other  very  closely  in  composition,  and 
the  ratios  of  the  carbon  to  the  iron  in 
each  case  corresponded  closely  to  that 
of  the  cai*bon  in  an  iron  carbide  having 
the  formula  F  C^.  In  a  second  experi- 
ment made  with  one  of  the  cold-rolled 
discs,  the  metal  was  exposed  to  the  pro- 
longed action  of  a  solution  consisting  of 
the  same  kind  of  chromic  acid  liquor  as 
used  in  the  previous  experiments,  but 
mixed  with  an  additional  quantity  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  (40  grammes  to 
500  cubic  centimeters  of  the  solution). 
The  heavy  grey-black  powder  which  had 
been  separated  from  this  disc  (the  solu- 
tion being  completed  in  twenty-four 
hours)  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
solvent  for  nine  days.  Its  analysis 
showed  it  to  contain  a  comparatively 
small  proportion  of  iron,  which  appeared 
to  indicate  that  the  csu'bon-iron  com- 
pound, which  is  at  first  separated,  does 
not  resist  the  further  action  of  the 
chromic  liquor,  in  the  presence  of  a  con- 
siderable excess  of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  quantities  of  steel  operated  upon 
in  these  experiments  were  unavoidably 
small ;  and  it  appeared  interesting,  and 
possibly  important,  to  ascertain  whether 
the  indications  furnished  by  the  results 
referred  to,  that  the  condition  of  com- 
bination of  carbon  with  iron,  in  steel, 
differs  in  samples  of  one  and  the  same 
metal  if  they  have  been  submitted  to  de- 
cidedly different  treatment,  were  con- 
firmed by  more  extended  experiments ; 
also  to  learn  more  regarding  the  nature 
of  the  magnetic  carbon-iron  product 
eliminated  by  the  action  of  a  slowly  ox- 
idizing solvent  upon  annealed  (or  cold- 
rolled)  steel ;  e.  g.  (1)  whether  its  com- 
position is  independent  of  the  strength 
within  particular  limits,  of  the  chromic 
solution  employed  for  its  elimination; 
,  (2)  whether,  within  those  limits,  a  con- 
stant quantity  of  the  carbide  is  obtained 
from  100  parts  of  one  and  the  same  de- 
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scription  of  steel ;  and  (3)  what  propor- 
tions of  the  carbon  in  this  carbide  would 
remain  unconverted  upon  treatment  of 
the  latter  with  hot  chlorhydric  acid. 
With  these  objects  in  view  the  author  ob- 
tained from  Mr.  Paget  a  thin  sheet  of 
steel  in  the  same  condition  as  dehvered 
to  him  from  the  Birmingham  makers, 
having  been  cold-rolled  and  cross  cold- 
rolled,  and  annealed  several  times  be- 
tween the  various  rollings.  The  weight 
of  this  plate  was  175  grammes  (2,700.6 
grains)  and  its  thickness  about  0.008 
inch  (0.2  mm.)  Mr.  Deeiing's  analysis 
of  a  sample  of  this  steel  plate,  taJien 
from  the  same  part  whence  specimens 
were  afterwards  cut,  showed  it  to  con- 
tain— carbon,  1.144  per  cent.;  silicon, 
0.166  per  cent;  manganese,  0.104  per 
cent.  The  individual  pieces  of  the  steel 
plate  submitted  to  the  action  of  the 
solvent  weighed  from  7  to  about  7.5 
grammes  (108  to  115.7  grains).  Before 
treatment,  the  pieces  were  rubbed  bright 
with  emery-flour,  then  washed  with 
ether,  and  dried  in  a  clean  cloth.  The 
preparation  of  the  chromic  acid  solutions 
employed  in  these  experiments  is  best 
illustrated  by  a  description  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  solvent  used  in  obtaining 
what  will  presently  be  designated  prep- 
aration 2.  This  liquor  was  prepared 
by  adding  to  a  filtered  solution  of  potas- 
sium bichromate,  saturated  in  the  cold 
(67°— 68°  F.)  and  containing  99  grammes 
of  the  salt  per  1000  cubic  centimeters  of 
solution,  a  proportion  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  (having  the  full  specific 
gravity)  coiTesponding  to  0.9  gramme 
of  acid  per  1  gramme  of  the  potassium 
salt.  The  following  chemical  equation 
represents  the  action  of  a  solution  of 
this  description  upon  iron  : 

+  Crg(SO  J3  +  2KHS0^  +  7HgO. 

According  to  this  equation,  the  theo- 
retical requirement  of  acid  is  0.84867 
gramme  to  1  gramme  of  the  bichromate, 
and  1,000  c.  c.  of  the  solution  thus  pre- 
pared would  suffice  to  dissolve  9.226 
grammes  of  iron.  Each  piece  of  steel 
immersed  in  that  quantity  of  liquid 
weighed,  as  stated,  about  7  grammes 
(except  in  the  case  of  preparation  4, 
when  the  proportions  were  about 
doubled).  Therefore  the  solution  em- 
ployed was   always  considerably  in  ex- 


cess of  the  amount  required  to  dissolve 
the  metal.  (The  strength  of  the  solu- 
tions was  checked  by  an  estimation  of 
the  available  oxygen  contained  in  them.) 
The  solution  used  in  obtaining  prepara- 
tion 1  was  intended  to  have  been  pre- 
pared from  a  bichromate  solution  satu- 
rated in  the  cold,  of  the  precise  nature 
of  that  just  described;  its  examination 
showed,  however,  that  it  was  somewhat 
weaker,  being  0.8  the  strength  of  the 
solution  for  preparation  2.  Preparation 
3  was  produced  with  a  much  weaker 
chromic  solution  ;  the  strength  aimed  at 
was  0.5  that  of  preparation  2,  and  its  ac- 
tual strength  was  0.44.  The  chromic 
liquor  used  for  obtaining  preparation  4 
was  prepared  by  mixing  a  hot  solution 
of  bichromate  with  the  requisite  propor- 
tion of  sulphuric  add  (1  of  the  former 
to  0.9  of  the  latter);  and  the  strength 
aimed  at  was  double  that  of  preparation 
2.  Two  different  quantities  of  the  hquid 
were  prepared,  but  in  both  cases  the 
strength  exceeded  that  of  preparation  2 
only  by  about  one-half  (being  1.44  of  its 
strength  in  one  case  and  1.65  in  the 
other);  a  little  chromic  acid  having  in 
each  case  ciystallized  out,  together  with 
the  potassium  bisulphate,  on  the  coohng 
of  the  liquids.  The  mode  of  treatment 
of  the  steel  by  the  chromic  solutions  was 
in  all  instances  alike.  The  solvent  (1000 
c.  c.  in  this  particular  case)  was  con- 
tained in  a  capacious,  somewhat  tall 
glass  vessel ;  and  the  weighed  piece  of 
sheet  steel  was  supported,  at  a.bout  the 
center  of  the  hquid,  upon  a  diaphragm, 
or  sieve,  of  platinum  wire  gauze.  Though 
the  surfaces  of  the  steel  were  perfectly 
cleaned,  as  described,  it  would  reij^ain 
quite  unattacked  in  the  liquid,  even  for 
days,  if  simply  immersed  and  left  at 
re^t ;  but  the  action  was  started  at  once 
by  moistening  the  steel  with  the  chromic 
hquor  and  exposing  it  to  the  air  in  that 
state  for  a  minute  or  two  before  immer- 
sion. By  supporting  the  small  platinum 
sieves  upon  funnels  immersed  in  the 
liquids,  the  heavy  solution  of  ferric  sul- 
phate passed  down  through  the  funnel 
as  produced,  and  thus  a  continuous  cir- 
culation of  the  solvent  was  promoted. 
.  J^reparation  1. — Four  pieces  of  the 
sheet  steel  (from  7  to  7.5  grammes  each) 
were  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  solvent 
described  in  separate  vessels.  After  the 
lapse  of  two  days,  there  only  remained 
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small  quantities  of  a  grey-black  powder 
upon  the  sieves ;  this  was  washed  off 
into  the  chromic  liquor  and,  together 
with  the  powder  which  had  collected  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  was  allowed  to 
remain  from  eight  to  fourteen  days  in 
the  liquor,  the  time  varying  with  the 
date  at  which  the  several  experiments 
had  been  commenced.  In  every  case 
there  was  found  to  be  a  considerable  ex- 
cess of  chromic  acid  in  the  solution.  The 
four  deposits  were  afterwards  transferred 
to  cne  vessel ;  500  c.  c.  of  fresh  chromic 
liquor  were  placed  upon  the  combined 
product,  which  was  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  solvent  for  four  days  at  the  or- 
dinaiy  temperature.  Duiing  this  time 
no  reduction  of  chromic  acid  took  place. 
The  heavy  grey-black  powder,  which  was 
strongly  attracted  by  the  magnet,  was 
then  washed,  first  with  water  several 
times,  then  with  alcohol,  finally  with 
ether,  and  was  afterwards  dried  over  oil 
of  vitriol  in  a  rarefied  atmosphere  until 
it  ceased  to  lose  weight.  The  amount  of 
drj  residue,  or  carbide,  obtained  in  these 
operations  per  100  parts  of  steel  was 
13.25.  To  ascertain  the  proportion  of 
carbon  in  this  carbon-iron  product,  the 
method  of  treatment  by  solution  of  cop- 
per chloride  was  first  resorted  to ;  but 
the  substance  was  attacked  with  diffi- 
culty by  the  solvent,  there  being  no  ac- 
tion at  the  ordinary  tfmperature  even 
after  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours,* 
It  was  therefore  necessary  to  keep  the 
solvent  heated,  to  promote  its  action, 
and  this  may  have  given  rise  to  some 
slight  formation  of  cai'bo-hydrogen,  tend- 
ing to  reduce  the  proportion  of  carbon 
found.  Moreover,  this  carbon,  when  the 
action  was  completed,  was  obtained  in  so 
very  finely  divided  a  condition,  that  its 
collection  without  mechanical  loss  was  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty.  For  these 
reasons  this  method  of  analysis  was 
abandoned,  and  the  comparatively  sim- 
ple process  adopted  of  placing  and 
weighing  the  dry  material  to  be  analyzed 
in  a  small  platinum  boat ;  inclosing  this 
in  a  Bohemian  glass  tube ;  burning  in  a 
slow  current  of  dry  oxygen ;  allowing 
the  products  to  pass  over  heated  cupric 
oxide ;  and  finally  absorbing  and  weigh- 
ing, in  the  usual  manner,  the  carbon  di- 


•  This  circumstance  afforded  additional  proof  that 
metallic  iron  had  been  completely  removed  by  the 
chromic  treatment. 


oxide  and  water  obtained.  At  the  close 
of  the  operation  the  residual  iron  oxide 
in  the  boat  was  dissolved  in  chlorhydric 
acid,  and  the  iron  estimated.  By  the  cop- 
per-chloride process,  the  percentages  of 
carbon  found  in  preparation  1,  in  two 
experiments,  were  6.83  and  6.69.  The 
iron,  estimated  in  the  liquids  (after  pre- 
cipitation of  the  copper  by  electricity) 
amounted  in  these  two  experiments  to 
91.29  and  92.16  per  cent.  By  the  com- 
bustion process,  the  following  percentage 
results  were  obtained : 

Carbon 7  31 

Iron 90.42 

Water 2.37 

In  order  to  ascertain  what  proportion 
of  carbon  this  product  would  leave  un- 
converted into  carbo-hydrogen,  by  treat- 
ment with  chlorhydric  acid,  from  0.5  to 
1  gramme  of  the  carbide  was  heated  upon 
a  water- bath  with  excess  of  the  acid  (sp. 
g.  of  the  acid  1.10);  the  portion  remain- 
ing undissolved  was  collected  upon  as- 
bestos (previously  ignited),  washed  suc- 
cessively with  cold  water,  cold  alcohol, 
and  warn  ether,  then  dried  in  a  current 
of  hydrogen,  while  gently  warmed  and 
afterwards  burned  in  a  current  of  oxv- 
gen.  In  two  experiments  the  carbon  un- 
converted into  hydrocarbon  amounted 
to— 

1.410  per  100  of  the  carbide,  or  20.87 

per  100  of  carbon  in  the  carbide. 
And 

1.238  per  100  of  the  carbide,  or  16.93 
per  100  of  carbon  in  the  carbide. 

Preparation  2. — Two  pieces  of  steel, 
weighing  about  7.5  grammes  each,  were 
treated  with  the  particular  chomic  solu- 
tion above  described,  1250  c.  c.  of  liquid 
being  used  in  each  case,  and  the  treat- 
ment being  carried  on  for  four  days. 
The  two  products,  of  the  same  nature  as 
those  constituting  preparation  1,  were 
then  transferred  to  one  vessel,  and  left 
for  two  more  days  in  contact  with  260  c. 
c.  of  fresh  chromic  liquor,  which  ap- 
peared unaltered  at  the  end  of  that  time. 
The  amount  of  carbide  which  this  treat- 
ment furnished  per  100  of  steel  was 
14.16.  The  analysis  of  the  dried  product 
by  the  combustion  process  furnished  the 
following  percentage  results : 

Carbon 7.21 

Iron 90.64 

Water 2.27 
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The  carbon  remaining  unconverted  into 
hydrocarbon,  by  treatment  of  this  prod- 
xict  with  chlorhydric  acid,  amounted  to— 

1.269  per  100  of  the  carbide,  or  17.60 
per  100  of  carbon  in  the  carbide. 

Preparation  3. — Two  pieces  of  steel, 
weighing  about  7.5  grammes  each,  were 
submitted  in  separate  vessels  to  the  ac- 
tion of  2000  c.  c.  of  the  solution  already 
described  (the  comparatively  weak 
chromic  liquor)  for  five  days.  The 
united  products  were  afterwards  left  for 
five  days  in  600  c.  c.  of  fresh  chromic  solu- 
tion, which  did  not  appear  at  all  a£fected. 
The  amount  of  carbide  obtained  from 
100  parts  of  steel  was  15.34.  The  per- 
centage results  obtained  in  three  examin- 
ations of  the  product  were  as  follows : 

Carbon 6.84  6.84 

Iron 91.50        91.50        91.50 

Water 1.63 

The  carbon  unconverted  into  hydro- 
carbon by  treatment  of  the  carbide  with 
the  chlorhydric  acid  amounted  to — 

0.836  per  100  of  the  carbide,  or  12.22 
per  100  of  carbon  in  the  carbide. 

JPreparation  4. — Here  14.7  grammes 
of  the  steel  were  exposed  for  three  days 
to  the  action  of  1900  c.  c.  of  the  chromic 
solution  described  (the  strongest  solu- 
tion), and  the  product  o 'stained  was  af- 
terwards left  in  contact  witii  350  c.  c. 
of  fresh  solution,  which  appeared  but 
very  slightly  affected  at  the  end  of  that 
time.  The  amount  of  carbide  obtained 
from  100  of  steel  was  only  4.66.  It  was 
found  to  have  the  following  percentage 
composition : 

Carbon 11.77 

Iron 80.57 

Water 5.57 

There  was  not  sufficent  material  for  a 
repetition  of  the  analysis,  nor  for  ascer- 
taining the  proportion  of  residual  carbon 
after  treatment  with  chlorhydric  acid. 
Por  comparison  the  amount  of  carbon 
unconverted  into  hydrocarbon,  by  treat- 
ment of  the  original  steel  with  chlorhy- 
dric acid,  was  determined  and  found  to 
be: 

0.039  per  100  of  steel,  or  3.41  per  100  of 
carbon  in  the  steel. 

Table  A  is  a  tabulated  view  of  the  re- 
43ults  obtained  in  these  four  series  of  ex- 
periments.   An  examination  of  the  fore- 


going results  suggests  the  following  ob- 
servations : 

1.  The  two  chromic  solutions  used  for 
the  production  of  preparations  1  and  2 
(which  differed  but  little  from  each  other 
in  regard  to  the  amount  of  chromic  acid 
present,  and  were  produced  with  a  bi- 
chromate solution  saturated,  or  nearly 
so,  in  the  cold),  furnished  results  in  all 
respects  very  sinular,  though  the  details 
of  treatment  of  the  steel  with  these  so- 
lution differed  somewliat.  The  third,  a 
much  weaker  solution,  furnished  results 
which,  aUowance  being  made  for  the 
smaU  qufltntities  of  products  to  be  dealt 
with,  and  difficulties  of  their  analytieal 
examination,  must  be  regarded  as  closely 
resembling  those  obtained  with  the  other 
two  solutions. 

Table  A. — Results  of  Treatment. 


Prepara- 
tion 1. 


Prepara- 
tion 2. 


Carbide  ob- 
tained per 
100  of  steel. 
CompoBltion 
per  100  of 
carbide — 
Carbon . . . 

Iron 

Water 

Atomic  rntio 
of  iron  to 
carbon  .... 

♦Parts  of 
carbon  ob- 
tained in 
form  of  car- 
bide per  100 
of  steel. . . . 

Carbon    un- 
converted 
into  hydro- 
carbon   by 
treatment 
of    carbide 
with  cblor 
h  y  d  r  i  c 
acid — 

Per  100 
parts  of  car 
bide 

Per  100  of 
carbon  in 
the  carbide. 


13.25 


7.81 

90.42 

2.87 


14.16 


7.21 

90.64 

2.27 


Prepara- 
tion 8. 


Fe2.65  |Fe26.94 


toCi 


0.969 


I!: 


1.410) 
288) 


toCi 


15.84 


6.84 

91.50 

1.68 


Fe2.867 
toC, 


Pre- 
para- 
tion 
4. 


4  66 


11.77 

W).67 

5.57 


1.021 


(20.87  ) 
116.98  ) 
(Mean 
18.9) 


1.269 


17.60 


1.049 


0  548 


0.886 


12.22 


*  Had  the  ohromio  treatment  g\ren  rise  to  no  forma- 
tion of  hydrocarbon,  the  amonnt  of  carbon  obtained 
aa  carbide  should  have  been  1.U4,  that  belnipthe  total 
amount  of  carbon  in  this  steel 
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2.  The  results  obtained  with  the 
stronger  chromic  eolation  (preparation 
4)  indicate  that  the  limit  of  the  concen- 
tration of  oxidizing  power,  which  the 
separated  carbide  is  capable  of  resisting, 
has  here  been  exceeded.  Not  only  has 
there  been  in  this  case  a  comparatively 
very  considerable  loss  of  carbon,  as  car- 
bo-hydrogen  (or  possibly  also  as  a  soluble 
product  of  oxidation),  but  the  iron  in  the 
separated  carbide  has  also  been  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  attacked;  and  but  a 
comparatively  -  small  proportion  of  the 
carbide  remains  in  admixture  with  sep- 
arated carbon,  the  latter  partly  in  a  hy- 
drated  form,  and  possibly  also  in  some 
partially  oxidized  insoluble  form. 

3.  The  proportion  of  combined  water 
in  the  products  obtained  with  solutions 
1,  2,  and  3,  would  seem  to  indicate  that, 
in  these  also,  the  carbide  exists  in  admix- 
ture with  small  proportions  of  a  carbon- 
hydrate,  which  may  DC  a  result  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  chromic  solutions  on  the  car- 
bide side  first  separated.  This  may  pos- 
sibly account  for  the  not  very  definite, 
though  on  the  whole  uniform,  atomic 
ratio  of  the  iron  to  the  carbon  in  the 
products  of  preparations  1,  2,  and  3. 

4.  Duducting  the  proportions  of  car- 
bon, reconverted  into  hydro-carbon  by 
trf^tment  of  the  products  with  chlorhy- 
dric  acid,  from  the  percentages  of  .carbon 
in  the  products  obtained  in  preparations 
1,  2,  and  3,  the  results  exhibit  a  uniform- 
ity which,  if  accidental,  is  somewhat  re- 
markabla     Thus : 

Table  B. — ^Final  Pboportion  op  Carbon. 


Prepara- 

Prepara- Prepara- 

tion 1. 

tion  2. 

tion  8. 

Per  cent,  of  carbon 

ia  product 

7.81 

7.21 

6.84 

Less  carbon  uncon- 

verted  into   hy- 

dro-carbon  

18.9^= 

17  6^= 

12.22jt= 

1.88 

1.27 

0.84 

There    remain   of 

carbon  percent. 

5.98 

6.94 

6.00 

The  atomic  ratio  of  this  residual  per- 
centage of  carbon  is  as  1  to  8.270  of 
iron. 

5.  It  will  be  observed  from  table  A 
that  the  amount  of  carbon,  eliminated  in 
the  solid  form  by  the  chromic  treatment, 
most  nearly  approaches  the  total  amount 


(1.144  per  cent.)  of  carbon  contained  in 
the  steel,  in  the  case  of  No.  3,  when  the 
weakest  chromic  solution  was  employed 
-r-a  result  which  was  anticipated.  Even 
in  this  case  the  two  figures  do  not  ap- 
proach each  other  quite  as  closely  as 
they  did  in  the  case  of  the  specimen  of 
cold-rolled  steel,  referred  to  m  the  pre- 
liminary report ;  but  this  may  perhaps 
be  in  part  ascribable  to  the  circumstance 
that,  in  the  latter  case,  no  search  was 
made  for  water,  in  the  products  obtained 
by  the  chromic  treatment.  It  appears 
conclusively  established  that,  in  ali  in- 
stances, some  portion  of  the  carbon  is 
expelled  as  hydrocarbon  by  the  chromic 
treatment;  and  that  some  small  and  vari- 
able proportion  of  the  carbide,  separated 
from  the  cold-rolled  steel  by  the  chromic 
treatment,  is  acted  upon  by  chlorhydric 
acid,  with  disappearance  of  iron  and 
formation  of  some  carbon-hydrate,  con- 
comitantly with  the  formation  of  some 
oxidized  products. 

6.  On  the  whole,  these  results,  which 
are  in  all  respects  more  complete  than 
those  obtained  in  the  much  smaller  and 
really  preliminary  experiments  described 
in  the  former  report,  appear  to  furnish 
some  foundation  for  the  belief  that  the 
material  separated  from  cold-rolled 
steel,  by  the  action  of  a  sufficienUy  dilute 
chromic  acid  solution,  contains  an  iron 
carbide  corresponding  or  approximating 
to  the  formula  Fe,  G^  or  to  a  multiple  of 
that  formula.  The  requirements  of  such 
a  formula  are  intermediate  between  those 
furnished  by  the  original  percentage  com- 
position of  preparations  1,  2,  and  3,  and 
by  the  composition  of  these,  after  deduc^ 
tion  of  the  proportions  of  carbon  un- 
converted into  hydro-carbon  by  their 
treatment  with  chlorhydric  acid. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  with 
cold- rolled  steel  of  a  particular  composi- 
tion appear  at  any  rate  to  confirm  the 
cori'ectness  of  the  view  that  the  carbon 
in  coldroUed  steel  made  by  the  cementa- 
tion process  exists,  not  as  simply  diffused 
mechanically  through  the  mass  of  the 
steel,  but  in  the  form  of  an  iron  carbide 
— a  definite  product,  capable  of  resisting 
the  oxidizing  effect  of  an  agent  which  ex- 
erts a  rapid  solvent  action  upon  the  iron 
through  which  this  carbide  is  distributed. 
Whether  this  carbide  varies  in  composi- 
tion to  any  great  extent,  in  different  de- 
scriptions of  steel,  which  are  in  one  and 
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the  same  coDdition  of  preparation  {i.  e. 
cold-rolled  or  annealed),  remains  to  be 
demonstrated  by  further  investigations, 
if  the  determination  of  this  point  is  con- 
sidered of  sufficient  importance  to  war- 
rant the  expenditure  of  fhe  time  and 
labor  which  it  would  involve.  The  pre- 
liminary experiments  with  small  speci- 
mens of  cold-rolled,  annealed  or  hard- 
ened steel,  described  last  year,  appeared 
to  waiTant  the  belief  that  the  condition 
of  the  carbide  in  the  metal  is  affected  to 


such  an  extent  by  the  process  of  harden- 
ing, as  more  or  less  completely  to  coun- 
teract its  power  to  resist  the  decompos- 
ing effect  of  such  an  oxidizing  agent  as 
chromic  acid  solution.  How  far  this  may 
always  be  the  case,  and  how  far  it  may 
be  possible  to  prove  that,  similar  effects 
to  a  modified  extent  are  produced  by 
submission  of  steel  to  tempering  pro- 
cesses in  different  degress,  may  perhaps 
be  determined  by  further  research  in 
this  direction. 
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By  Major  ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM,  R.E.,  Fell,  of  King's  Coll.,  London. 
Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  En^neers. 


III. 


COKEESPONDENCE. 


Mr.  Flamant  considered  the  author's 
experiments  to  be  extremely  important, 
and  that  his  book,  full  of  practical  details 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  worked,  should 
be  read  by  all  those  who  proposed  to  un- 
dertake similar  experiments,  or  who  de- 
sired to  study  the  phenomena,  still  very 
obscure,  which  occurred  in  the  flow  of 
water  in  large  open  channels.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  he  had  referred  to  the 
work  in  a  note  inserted  in  the  "  Annales 
des  Fonts  et  C  haussees,*'  desiring  there- 
by to  induce  French  students  of  the  sub- 
ject to  consult  Major  Cunningham's  book. 
It  was  impossible  to  render  too  much 
praise  to  the  care  and  exactitude  exhibit- 
ed by  the  author  in  his  operations,  and 
the  remarks  that  followed  referred  wholly 
to  questions  of  theory  or  of  rightful  in- 
terpretation. 

Theauthor  said  (chapter  v.)  that  accord- 
ing to  theory,  the  interior  pressure  of 
flowing  water  in  permanent  motion  was 
less  than  that  in  the  case  of  still  water, 
and  that  it  diminished  with  the  velocity. 
Consequently,  if  a  body  of  still  water  were 
connected  by  a  tube  of  small  aperture 
with  a  running  stream,  the  level  of  the 
latter  would  be  higher  than  that  of  the 
still  water.  He  had  proved  this  by  ex- 
periment, but  the  difference  of  level 
shown  had  been  very  small  (about  0.07 
foot).  Here,  Mr.  Flamant  thought,  was 
an  error  of  interpretation.     The  tube  in 


communication  with  the  running  stream 
would  project  from  the  bank.  It  would, 
in  consequence,  oblige  the  particles  of 
water  impinging  against  it  to  take  a 
curved  trajectory  instead  of  preserving 
their  rectilinear  direction.  In  the  path 
of  this  trajectory,  of  which  the  concavity 
would  be  turned  towards  the  tube,  was 
developed  a  centrifugal  force,  tending  to 
throw  the  particles  of  water  from  th6 
tube.  In  this  way  a  kind  of  suction  was 
set  up  in  the  tube,  which  would  diminish 
the  pressure,  and  consequently  lessen  the 
height  of  the  water  in  the  adjacent  reser- 
voir, making  the  latter  less  than  that  of 
the  stream,  which  indicated  the  real  press- 
ure, except  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  the  tube.  This  effect  would  be 
the  more  marked  the  greater  were  the 
centrifugal  force,  /.  e.,  the  velocity  of  the 
stream.  The  author  had  been  able  to 
show  that  the  difference  in  the  two  levels 
increased  with  the  speed  of  stream,  but 
he  would  not  have  observed  any  differ- 
ence at  all  if  the  tube  had  been  placed 
close  to  the  slope  of  the  stream's  bank 
without  projecting  into  the  water. 

The  same  would  apply,  Mr.  Flamant 
thought,  to  the  author's  statement  in 
chapter  viii.,'that  the  surface  of  the  water 
should  be  convex  transversally.  The 
author  endeavored,  without  success,  to 
measure  this  convexity.  Nevertheless,  as 
the  velocity  of  the  water  at  the  banks  was 
nearly  nil,  the  level  should  be,  according 
to  his  theory,  sensibly  that  of  still  water. 
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and,  logically,  he  should  have  been  able 
to  find  the  same  difference  between  the 
level  at  the  banks  and  in  mid  stream  as 
T^etween  *the  latter  and  the  water  in  the 
reservoir.  But  between  the  water  near 
the  banks  and  in  mid- stream  there  exist- 
ed free  communication,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  tubes  to  interfere  with  the 
conditions  of  flow,  so  that  the  pressure 
was  the  same  at  equal  depths,  i,  e.,  the 
surface  was  necessarilv  horizontal.  The 
instance  of  convexity  of  surface  noticed 
by  Baumgarten  in  the  case  of  the  Ga- 
ronne did  not  correspond  to  a  peima- 
nent  condition,  but  to  a  period  of  rise  in 
the  stream,  at  the  beginning  of  which 
water  would  mount  more  quickly  at  the 
middle  than  near  the  banks. 

Lastly,  in  chap.  xviL,  the  author  stated 
that  he  had  noticed  near  the  banks,  and 
on  the  surface,  a  persistent  current  from 
the  bank  towards  the  middle,  which  cur- 
rent was  greatest  inshore,  and  rapidly 
diminished  as  it  approached  the  center. 
It  seemed  to  Mr.  Flamant  that  this  cur- 
rent towards  the  middle  could  only  be  an 
illusion.  When  there  was  placed  quite 
close  to  the  bank  a  float,  whose  dimen- 
sions could  not  be  neglected  in  respect  of 
its  distance  from  the  bank,  the  fluid  veins 
v^hich  impinged  against  it  differed  in 
force  sufficiently  to  make  the  float  turn 
on  its  axis,  and  drive  it  from  the  shore. 
This  effect  would  diminish  in  proportion 
as  the  distance  from  the  bank  being 
^eater  the  velocities  of  the  fluid  veins 
became  more  assimilated.  Moreover,  a 
current  implied  a  displacement  of  liquid; 
it  would  therefore  be  necessary  that  the 
water  flowing  from  the  bank  towards  the 
middle  should  be  replaced  by  the  product 
of  a  similar  current  from  the  center 
towards  the  bank.  The  author  thought 
that  there  really  did  exist  such  a  current, 
for  he  had  noticed  that  loaded  rods 
placed  near  the  bank  were  less  acted 
upon  than  surface-floats,  and  that  they 
preserved  a  movement  sensibly  parallel 
to  the  bank.  This  might  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  loaded  rods  were  endowed 
with  a  motion  comparable  to  the  mean 
velocity  on  a  vertical,  and  that  all  things 
being  equal,  this  mean  velocity  varied 
less  than  local  velocities,  and  especially 
than  the  surface  velocity.  The  author 
had  himself  observed  that  the  curve  of 
mean  velocities  was  often  more  flat  than 
the  transverse  curves. 


These  objections  referred  only  to  sec- 
ondary points ;  they  in  nowise  vitiated 
the  observations  themselves,  which  had 
been  made  with  a  care  and  good  faith 
which  must  be  generally  acknowledged, 
neither  did  they  affect  the  main  conclu- 
sions arrived  at  by  the  author  concern- 
ing the  discussion  of  the  formulas  of 
mean  velocity,  and  which  were  amply 
justified  by  the  observations. 

Mr.  EoBERT  Gordon  remarked  that  the 
hydraulic  researches  published  by  the 
author  of  the  paper  at  Eoorkee,  in  1881, 
formed  a  most  important  connecting  link 
between  the  previous  experiments  of 
Messrs.  Darcy  and  Bazin,  and  others,  on 
small  regular  channels  with  uniform  flow, 
and  the  more  numerous  experiments  on 
large  natural  channels  with  varying  flow, 
of  which  the  elaborate  investigations  in- 
augurated on  the  Mississippi  by  Messrs. 
Humphreys  and  Abbot  formed  the  type, 
and,  perhaps,  the  most  important  exam- 
ple. Neither  in  his  aims  nor  in  his  re- 
sults did  the  author  strive  to  raise  any 
new  problems;  but  throughout  his  in- 
quiries, as  narrated  in  his  Report,  he  re- 
stricted  himself  to  ascertaining  what 
light  the  careful  and  accurate  experiments 
conducted  by  himself,  and  involving  an 
immense  amount  of  conscientious  labor 
of  the  highest  class,  could  give  to  the 
problems  now  perplexing  hydraulicians, 
and  to  placing  on  record  for  students  of 
the  science  the  elaborate  and  clearly  ar- 
ranged data  gathered  in  his  inquiries. 
The  Ganges  canal,  at  the  part  where  the 
experiments  were  conducted,  reached  the 
magnitude  of  a  river,  both  in  its  cross- 
section  of  nearly  200  feet  wide  by  12  feet 
deep,  and  in  its  discharge  of  nearly  7,500 
cubic  feet  of  water  per  second.  It  verged 
on  the  conditions  of  a  river,  also,  in  its 
varying  and  irregular  flow ;  while,  from 
the  complete  control  over  some  of  the 
principal  elements  influencing  the  flow, 
it  retained  all  the  advantages  of  an  ex- 
perimental channel.  No  person  could 
peruse  the  Beport  without  recognizing  its 
high  value  as  a  permanent  contribution  to 
the  science.  It  did  not  mark  out  a  new 
era,  like  the  works  of  Guglielmina  or  Du 
Buat,  or  those  of  Darcy  and  Bazin,  and 
Humphreys  and  Abbot;  but  it  consoli- 
dated on  a  firm  basis  the  results  acquired 
up  to  the  present,  enabled  the  deficien- 
cies of  the  science  to  be  seen,  and  might 
inaugurate  a  new  departure  with  definite 
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aims  and  scope.  A  brief  notice  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  science,  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  author,  and  generally  con- 
firmed by  other  writers,  might  be  pre- 
sented. Before  doing  this  two  exceptions 
might  be  taken  to  Major  Canningham's 
work,  one  relating  to  the  matter,  the 
other  to  the  treatment.  These  were  the 
only  ones  that  occurred  to  him,  and  were 
suggested  with  diffidence.  First,  the 
Gbmges  canal  itself  did  not  offer,  in  any 
of  the  experiments  taken,  all  the  condi- 
tions for  free  flow.  At  the  end  of  each 
reach  of  the  canal  a  permanent  weir  had 
been  constructed  to  check  t^e  velocity  of 
the  water ;  and  on  the  permanent  weir 
temporary  weirs  were  placed,  which  had 
the  effect  of  changing  the  charact-er  of 
the  .flow  throughout  the  whole  reach  of 
the  canal  above  it  These  changed  con- 
ditions were  recognized  and  fully  stated 
by  the  author,  but  the  fact  remained  that 
in  not  a  single  instance  was  the  discharge 
in  the  condition  of  free  flow  normal  to 
ordinary  rivers,  and  also  to  experimental 
canals.  How  far  the  analytical  results 
were  changed,  or  if  at  all,  especially  in 
the  relations  of  the  velocities  on  verticals, 
and  in  the  comparison  of  the  measured 
discharges  with  those  given  by  formulas, 
it  was  impossible  to  say. 

The  second  exception  as  to  treatment 
referred  to  the  use  made  of  the  method 
of  least  squares  in  displaying  the  results 
of  the  velocities  on  the  verticals.  Obvi- 
ously, before  it  was  used  at  all,  some  law 
must  be  assumed  to  exist  and  to  be 
known,  or  else  an  arbitrary  formula  must 
be  chosen,  and  all  that  the  method  of 
least  squares  could  do  was  to  assign  the 
most  accurate  indices  and  coefficients  to 
the  factors  already  assumed  in  the  law 
or  formula.  There  was,  therefore,  an 
objection  to  its  use  before  the  law  had 
been  ascertained  by  which  the  order  of 
the  elements  changed.  The  author  as- 
sumed that  the  order  of  the  velocities 
on  each  vertical  changed  like  that  of  a 
parabola,  and  determined  the  particular 
curve  in  each  case.  He  also  assigned 
an  arbitrary  weight,  or  value,  to  the 
velocities  according  to  their  distances 
from  the  surface,  when  taken  by  the 
double-float,  giving  the  lower  velocities 
a  very  much  inferior  value  to  the  upper 
ones  (chap,  xi.,  p.  4).  Theoretically  he 
was  correct;  but  his  practice  appeared 
exaggerated,    and   not  sufficiently  sup- 


ported by  evidence.  As  the  vertical 
velocity-curve  was  the  most  important 
of  all  the  analytical  results  yet  obtained, 
it  was  desirable  to  preserve  it  as  free 
from  alteration  as  possible.  Probably 
the  future  science  of  hydraulics  would 
take  its  principal  direction  from  the  teach- 
ings of  this  curve. 

That  the  science  needed  a  new  direc- 
tion was  evident  from  the  author's  words, 
where  he  summed  up  the  results  of  his 
comparison  of  the  measured  and  calcu- 
lated discharges  of  the  canal.  He  tested, 
all  the  best  Imown  formulas  in  ordinary 
use,  and  said:  ''The  general  result  of 
trial  of  these  formulas,  which  are  all  em- 
pirical, shows  that  at  present  increased 
approximation  can  only  be  obtained  by 
increased  complexity ;  there  is  no  guide 
as  to  the  form  of  such  improved  approxi- 
mations, whilst  the  labor  of  tentative 
research  is  excessive.  Until  some  guide 
is  obtained  from  a  rational  theory,  it 
seems  to  the  author  hopeless  to  attempt 
further  improvement"  This  statement 
was  but  the  echo  of  almost  every  writer 
of  authority  on  the  subject  within  the  last 
few  lusters.  It  had  been  the  one  leading 
object  of  almost  every  investigator  for  a 
long  time  to,  in  the  first  place,  improve 
and  facilitate  the  mode  of  research,  and 
the  means  for  calculation  for  practical 
engineers;  but  the  further  the  inquiry 
was  pursued,  and  the  more  a<x!urate  and 
elaborate  the  data,  the  wider  were  the 
discrepancies  between  practice  and  the- 
ory. Indeed,  hydraulics,  as  it  existed, 
was  a  science  without  a  guiding  theory, 
as  the  old  theories  had  been  entirely  dis- 
carded by  writers  of  judgment  and  expe- 
rience. But  there  seemed  a  diffidence, 
or  a  reluctance,  or  a  shrinking  from  the 
responsibility  of  originating  a  new  theory, 
or  even  of  examining  tentative  theories 
on  the  part  of  the  investigators,  to  whom 
practical  men  looked  for  guidance  in  de- 
veloping the  resources  of  the  science  to 
the  urgent  requirements  of  modem  life. 
The  experienced  practician  by  tact  and 
judgment  might  overcome  difficulties  in 
the  field,  often  at  an  immense  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  money,  but  he  could  not 
transmit  his  personal  acquirements,  nor 
enable  schoolmen  and  professors  to  em- 
body in  their  text-books  and  lectures  Hie 
rationale  of  his  results,  unless  they  were 
prepared  with  a  well-grounded  theory  to 
fit  tiiem  in  to  the  series  of  facts  consti- 
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tilting  the  science.  So  far  from  throwing 
new  Ught  on  old  problems,  each  new  in- 
vestigator, from  lack  of  a  rational  theory, 
only  rendered  them  more  obscure. 

That  this  was  no  exaggerated  view  was 
shown  from  Major   Cunningham's  other 
results.   He  investigated  the  amount  and 
value  of  the  surface  slope  of  the  canaL 
That  this  slope  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant elements  in  calculating  the  dis- 
charge of  a  stream  was  well  known,  yet 
this  was  what  the  author  said  of  it : — 
<^  The  general  conclusion  from  over  five 
hundred    cases  was,  that    surface-slope 
measurement  is  so  delicate  a  matter  that 
the  results  are  of  doubtful  use."  Mr.  Gor- 
don could  not  agree  in  this  conclusion  as 
a  general  one,  though  it  seemed  applica- 
ble to  the  Ganges  canal,  solely  on  account 
of  the  weirs  at  the  lower  end  of  each 
reach.    From  experiments  made  on  the 
Irrawaddy,  now  extending  over  several 
years,  he  believed  that  it  was  possible,  by 
increasing  the    number    of    points  and 
spreading  them  over  a  considerable  space 
in  order  to  make  continvious  or  daily  ob- 
servations, to  ascertain  the  general  slope 
of  a  river  or  canal  with  sufficient  accuracy 
to  permit  it  to  enter  into  a  formula  as  a 
factor.    But  a    very    few    observations, 
neither  simultaneous  nor  extended,  such 
indeed  as  had  been  too  often  used  in  some 
pubUshed  results,  were  most  misleading, 
and,  taken  with  the  utter  absence  of  theo- 
retical guidance  to  indicate  the  degree  in 
which  they  should  enter  into  the  formula 
of  calculation,  landed  the  user  of  them  in 
a  dilemma  of  bewilderment. 

The  author  did  not  leave  the  discussion 
on  the  practical  methods  of  measuring 
the  discharge  of  an  open  channel  in  a 
satisfactory  condition.  For  small  regular 
channels  there  was  not  much  difficulty ; 
but  for  natural  channels,  and  even  for 
the  Ganges  canal,  the  final  solution  as  to 
the  best  instrument  for  measurement  had 
not  been  obtained.  He  favored  the  double- 
float;  in  this  agreeing  with  Messrs. 
Humphreys  and  Abbot  and  himself.  But 
the  author  did  not  treat  the  results  with 
sufficient  respect  in  his  use  of  the  method 
of  least  squares.  He  also  approved  of 
the  rod,  which  apparently  answered  well 
in  experiments  like  his  own,  and  those  of 
Mr.  Francis  at  Lowell,  in  regular-shaped 
channels,  not  of  great  depth.  But  in 
moderate-sized  channels  of  irregular 
shape,  it  had  been  found  by  the  experi- 


menters in  the  Khinein  Holland,  that  the 
rod  was  incorrect  and  unsuitable.     They 
and  other  continental  investigators  ap- 
peared now  to  have  entirely  adopted  the 
Woltman  meter  in  one  or  other  of  its  va- 
rious forms.  The  author,  however,  seemed 
unequivocally  to  condemn  these,  so  far  as 
his  experience  extended,  and  quoted  Gen- 
eral Abbot  with  appro^,  who  held  the 
same  view  still  more  strongly.    Mr.  Gor-  ' 
don  had  for  several  years  carried  on  ex- 
tensive experiments  on  the  Irrawaddy 
with  double-floats,  and  had  endeavored 
during  the  last  flood-season  (1882)   to 
test  these  with  three  of  Deacon  s  electric 
current-meters.     The  Indian  Government 
gunboat  '^  Irrawaddy,"  with  a  large  staff, 
was  at  his  disposal,  and  most  elaborate 
tests  had  been  made.     Two  of  the  meters 
had  been  sent  to  be  re-tested  at  Torquay 
by  Mr.  Froude,  who  originally  ascertuned 
their  coefficients  at  the  Admiralty  experi- 
mental tank,  and  the  result  was  not  yet 
known.    But  from  a  careful  examination 
of  the  results  of  the  experiments,  which 
were  conducted  in  depths  of  from  12  to 
100  feet,  and  up  to  velocities  of  8  feet  per 
second,  it  was  feared  that  the  instruments 
changed  their  rate  in  the  silt-laden  water, 
which  also  carried  an  immense  quantity 
of  fibrous  vegetable  matter  in  a  fine  state, 
the  lowering  wire  and  meter  often  coming 
up  covered  and  clogged  with  this. 

While,  therefore,  he  believed  that  hy- 
draulicians  were  deeply  indebted  to  Major 
Ounningham  for  his  valuable  labors,  and 
for  placing  the  true  state  of  the  science 
so  conspicuously  forward,  it  was  much  to 
be  regretted  that  it  was  not  found  possi- 
ble to  bring  within  the  scope  of  the  work 
some  discussion  or  indication  of  the  ra- 
tional theory,  by  which  alone  the  present 
confusion  could  be  overcome,  and  real 
progress  ensured.  The  author  had  al- 
ready shown  in  separate  papers  that  when 
he  took  up  this  branch  of  the  science  he 
would  do  much  to  elucidate  it,  and  when 
the  clue  was  found  it  was  hoped  that  the 
present  experiments  would  find  their  true 
interpretation,  with  those  of  others,  in 
building  up  a  sound  structure  of  history. 
Mb.  G.  Haoen,  of  Berlin,  held  that  the 
laws  hitherto  discovered  on  the  motion  of 
water  in  rivers  were  of  no  value  practi- 
cally. The  subject  was  too  complicated, 
and  very  difficult,  and  the  observations 
had  not  been  sufficiently  exact  He  had 
already  given  his  views  respecting  the 
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Roorkee  hydraulic  experiments  in  "  Zeit- 
schrift  fiir  Bauwesen." 

Mr.  J.  S.  HoLLiNGS  remarked  that,  were 
it  possible  to  ascertain  with  accuracy  the 
mean  evaporation  of  the  whole  globe,  it 
would  most  likely  be  found  to  be  exactly 
equal  to  the  rainfall  (for  rain  was  but 
condensed  vapor);  otherwise  the  sea 
would  be  either  advancing  or  receding  on 
all  shores  alike,  for  the  ultimate  goal  of 
all  water  not  evaporated  was  the  sea. 
Living  as  he  did  in  Montserrat,  a  small 
island  in  the  tropics,  he  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  how  very  little  rain 
fell  on  the  sea,  compared  with  the  land. 
He  felt  sure,  if  correct  measurements  of 
evaporation  from  the  sea  could  be  ob- 
tained, they  would  show  a  large  excess 
over  the  rainfall  on  its  surface ;  whilst 
on  the  other  hand,  the  rainfall  in  a  moun- 
tainous country  would  be  in  excess  of  the 
evaporation.  So  many  causes,  however, 
tended  to  modify  evaporation,  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  keep  such  a  gauge 
correctly.  The  temperature  in  the  sun 
« in  the  West  Indies  rose  to  about  150°  Fah- 
renheit on  hot  days,  and  was  rarely  lower 
tha  j  78°  in  the  shade,  calling  the  shade 
the  coolest  place  available  for  a  thermom- 
eter. This  latter  was  also  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  sea,  whilst  80°  was 
that  of  the  air  over  the  land  in  the  coolest 
place.  On  some  days  with  little  wind, 
the  wet  bulb  of  the  hygrometer  in  the 
shade  was  only  1°  less  than  the  dry,  whilst 
on  other  days,  with  the  same  sun-heat, 
10°,  and  occasionally  12°,  difference  were 
registered,  the  only  altered  condition 
being  the  movement  of  the  air.  The 
evaporation  from  equal  surfaces  of  water 
on  sea  and  land  would  most  likely  also 
differ  materially  under  the  same  conditions 
of  sun-heat  and  air  movement,  for  the 
vast  reserve  of  unheated  water  in  the  sea 
would  continually  retard  evaporation  from 
the  surface  water,  whilst  the  comparatively 
thin  stratum  exposed  to  the  sun  in  lakes^ 
rivers,  canals,  reservoirs  or  pools,  would 
soon  get  heated  through  and  rapidly 
evaporate.  It  was  therefore  almost  im- 
possible to  obtain  sufficiently  reliable 
results  from  any  number  of  evaporation 
gauges  on  land,  or  floating  in  terraqueous 
suspension,  to  form  a  basis  for  calculating 
the  mean  evaporation  of  the  globe.  He 
beheved  an  evaporation-gauge  had  been 
kept  at  Barbadoes  for  several  years,  and 
that  the  average  evaporation  was  about 


3  inches  per  month,  which  agreed  with 
the  author's  ^  inch  per  day.  The  maxi- 
mum evaporation  was,  he  thought,  under 

4  inches  in  any  month ;  whilst  the  average 
rainfall  was  about  54  inches  per  annum. 
The  hygrometer  readings  in  Montserrat 
agreed  pretty  closely  with  those  at  Bar- 
badoes, whilst  the  rainfall  at  sea-level  was 
about  46  inches;  at  250  feet  above  sea- 
level,  56  inches,  and  at  1,200  feet  above, 
84  inches.  Thus,  wooded  mountains  of 
only  a  little  over  1,000  feet  elevation,  led 
to  nearly  double  the  rainfall,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  they  probably  lessened 
evaporation  by  more  than  half ;  for  at 
the  higher  elevation  he  had  never  seen  a 
difference  of  more  than  5°  Fahrenheit 
between  the  wet  and  dry  bulb,  and  rarely 
more  than  2°.  All  this  tended  to  prove 
that,  imtil  a  series  of  observations  em- 
bracing different  grades  of  level  of  land, 
and  varying  depths  of  sea,  both  for  evap- 
oration and  rainfall,  were  collected,  the 
question  of  whether  the  one  was  in  excess 
of  the  other  could  not  be  answered. 

Mb.  James  Leslie  observed  that  the 
experiments  showed  a  smaller  velocity  at 
the  surface  of  the  water  than  at  some 
depth.  Might  not  this  arise  from  the 
floats  being  shghtly  above  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  so  being  impeded  by  the 
air,  if  calm,  or  still  more  if  there  was 
some  wind  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that 
of  the  water?  The  average  velocity 
seemed  to  have  been  taken  with  great 
care  from  many  points  at  different  depths, 
and  at  different  horizontal  distances,  and 
if  the  sectional  areas  were  given,  would 
afford  accurate  data  for  calculating  the 
dischargfes.  The  surface  fall  in  any  as- 
certained  length  might  have  been  iiven 
with  advantage,  and  either  two  or  more 
cross -sections  in  that  length,  or  the  sec- 
tional areas  and  rubbing  surfaces,  so  as 
to  afford  means  of  ascertistining  the  mean 
hydraulic  depth,  and  thereby  the  proper 
coefficient  for  any  formula  adopted,  for 
arriving  at  an  approximation  to  the  velo- 
city and  discharge  of  any  river,  without 
having  to  go  through  the  troublesome 
operation  of  finding  the  average  velocity. 
He  thought  the  alleged  difficulty  in  as- 
certaining the  surface-level,  owing  to  the 
undulations,  might  have  been  obviated  by 
having  a  vertical  tube  or  cylinder,  with  a 
small  oriflce  at  the  bottom  like  a  marine 
barometer  or  a  tide  gauge. 

The  experiments  on  the  evaporation 
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from  the  surface  of  water,  showing  it  to  be 
only  -^  inch  per  day,  were  important,  as 
correcting  a  widely  entertained  notion 
that  in  Great  Britain  the  evaporation  from 
the  surface  of  water  was  much  greater 
than  that  stated,  and  even  considerably 
more  than  the  loss  from  agricultural  or 
pasture  land. 

Observations  made  at  Fernielaw,  Colin- 
ton  ON  THE  North  Slope  op  the  Pent- 
lands  AND  500  feet  above  Sea-level. 


Rain 
Gauge. 

Loss  from 

Loss  by 

Loss  by 

Date. 

Surfaceor 

Deep 

Surface 

Water. 

Drainage. 

Drainajre. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

nohes. 

Inches. 

1871 

85.2 

19.4 

16.4 

20.4 

1872 

49.1 

18.0 

19.4 

18.2 

1873 

84.4 

12.8 

15.5 

14.7 

1874 

82.0 

18.0 

18.7 

18.9 

1875 

84.1 

14.2 

17.6 

17.0 

1876 

42.9 

15.4 

19.7 

19.3 

1877 

45.7 

15.2 

17.1 

16.8 

1878 

34.4 

18.9 

20.0 

22.2 

1879 

89.1 

12.7 

15.9 

15.5 

1880 

84.4 

14.5 

18.7 

18.3 

Average 

38.18 

15.41 

17.90 

18.08 

Kainfall,  and  Evaporation  from  the  Sur- 
face OF  Water  nc  a  Tub  6  feet  in  Diam- 
eter,   AND   THREE    FEET   DEEP  AT   GlEN- 

coRSE  Filters  on  the  South  Pentlands, 

650  FEET  ABOVE  SSA-LEVEL.      ThE  LeVEL 

OP  THE  Surface  of  the  Water  when  set 

AT  ZERO  is  1  FOOT  BELOW  THE  TOP,  THUS 
MAKING  THE  DePTH  ONLT  2  FEET. 


Date. 


1857 
1868 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1868 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 


Bain. 

Evapora- 
tion. 

Date. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

84.90 

12.80 

1869 

28.75 

10.90 

1870 

85.05 

12.60 

1871 

80  00 

9.50 

1872 

38.50 

10.00 

1873 

42.80 

10.25 

1874 

88.90 

12.45 

1875 

35.75 

12.15 

1876 

85.60 

9.50 

1877 

87.50 

9.10 

1878 

87.75 

10.45 

1879 

46.00 

14.70 

1880 

Arerage 

R  in. 


Inches. 
84.15 
27.20 
84.45 
52.20 
86.80 
87.75 
37.90 
45.35 
54.30 
88.40 
46.75 
45.00 


Ryapora- 
tion. 


Inches. 
14.15 
11.90 
10.30 
9.25 
10.15 
11.60 
11.95 
12.11 
11.05 
13.95 
11.65 
12.10 


88.80 


11.42 


He  had  found,  from  many  observations, 

that  in  dry  summer  weather,  evaporation 

from  a  surface  of  water  in  Scotland  was 

only  ^^  inch  per  day,  and  throughout  the 

Vol.  XXVin— No.  6—32. 


year  it  was  considerably  less  than  the  loss 
from  the  surface  of  land  having  vegeta- 
tion on  it,  showing  that  it  was  a  mistake 
to  deduct  the  surface  of  a  lake  or  reser- 
voir from  that  of  a  gathering  ground. 

As  the  Indian  observations  on  the 
evaporation  from  a  surface  of  water  were 
erenerally  made  during  dry  weather, 
those  observations  during  wet  weather 
being  mostly  rejected,  it  might  be  as- 
sumed that  the  average  evaporation  for 
the  whole  year  would  be  much  less  than 
■^  inch  per  day. 

The  evaporation  was  from  the  surface 
of  water  in  a  vessel  about  1  foot  in  dia- 
meter, and  from  two  zinc  tubs  about  2 
feet  in  diameter,  filled  with  earth  and 
growing  grass,  the  one  outlet  being  at 
Uie  surface  representing  undrained  land, 
and  the  other  at  the  bottom  representing 
drained  land. 

Mr.  B.  E.  McMath,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
U.  S.  A.,  observed  that  the  theory  upon 
which  slope-formulas  were  based  required 
uniformity  of  cross-section  as  an  indis- 
pensable condition.  The  longitudinal 
section,  Plate  1,  ^'  Boorkee  Hydraulic  Ex- 
periments," showed  that  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  experimental  sites  did  not 
satisfy  this  condition.  Therefore  verifi- 
cation of  si  ope -formulas  could  hardly  be 
expected  from  the  experiments,  and  it 
would  not  be  fair,  upon  their  evidence,  to 
press  the  conclusion  that  empirical  for- 
mulas were  of  '*  uncertain  applicability." 
Limited  in  application  they  cei'tainly  were. 

Likewise  the  underlying  theory  of  dis- 
charge tables  did  not  allow  of  change  in 
the  conditions  of  out-flow  from  the  reach. 
The  experimental  sites  were  subject  to 
the  influence  of  the  "  State  of  control," 
and  consequently  observations  should 
alone  be  compared,  which  had  been  made 
under  similar  conditions  of  obstruction 
in  distributaries  and  at  the  tail  of  the 
reach.  Any  change  in  these  conditions 
required  a  new  table  rather  than  compli- 
cation by  "double  entry." 

As  a  first  impression,  it  might  seem 
that  the  tendency  of  the  work  was  to  dis- 
credit formulas  and  discharge-tables.  A 
truer  interpretation  of  its  teaching  was 
that  both  must  be  used  within  rigid 
limits,  and  not  loosely  as  had  been  the 
practice.  Both  methods  were  useful  when 
properly  appUed,  and  were  indispensable 
to  the  engineer,  the  one  when  designing, 
the  other  for  continuous-discharge  deter- 
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mination.  But  this  necessity  attached  to 
essentials,  and  not  to  forms. 

The  author  said  in  regard  to  formulas, 
"Until  some  guide  is  obtained  from  a 
rational  theoiy,  it  seems  hopeless  to  at- 
tempt fui'ther  improvement."  An  impor- 
tant step  towards  a  rational  theory  and 
practice  would  be  effected  when  recogni- 
tion was  taken  of  the  wide  difference  be- 
tween an  artificial  channel  of  unvarying 
section  and  uniform  bed-slope,  and  the 
natural  stream  in  which  both  varied  con- 
tinually. The  use  of  a  formula  contain- 
ing slope  and  hydraulic  mean  depth  was 
strictly  limited  to  the  former.  Othefwise 
„  _     Fall  ^  p  _  Sectional  area, 

""Distance'  ~    Wet  border 

not  properly  associated  together,  S  being 
for  a  distance,  and  B*for  a  single  point  in 
that  distance.     To  be  logical 

Cubical  contents  of  reach  _ 

Wetted  surface  "" 

should  be  taken  instead  of  R  In  such 
case  the  particular  section  chosen  for  a 
site  should  be  that  in  which  H=/t>,  the 
latter  being  determined  for  the  full  slope- 
length.  This  involved  another  condition. 
The  local  values  of  R  must  either  increase 
or  diminish  throughout  the  slope-length, 
in  order  that  p  might  be  a  hydi*aulic  mean, 
as  distinguished  from  mere  arithmetical 
mean. 

These  conditions  had  not  been  observed 
even  by  the  originators  of  slope-formulas, 
and  yet^  he  thought,  need  only  be  stated 
to  be  Accepted  as  controlling. 

In  a  natural  stieam  the  unequal  distri- 
bution of  fall  suggested  that  surface 
gradient,  local  slope,  me£U9ured  the  re- 
tarding rather  than  the  accelerating  force, 
answering  to  the  force  expended  in  over- 
coming resistances,  rather  than  to  that 
which  produced  motion.  Momentum  and 
facility  for  transmission  of  pressure  had 
to  do  with  motion  in  open  as  well  as  in 
inclosed  channels,  for  the  current  often 
continued  when  slope  was  negative.  A 
rational  theory  recognizing  these  facts 
would  have  regard  to  head  and  not  to  its 
accidental  distribution. 

The  possibility  of  useful  discharge- 
tables — ^and  there  were  such — was  so 
closely  connected  with  the  better  theory, 
that  to  show  the  conditions  of  the  regu- 
lar law  of  discharge  implied  in  a  table 
was,  so  far  as  it  went,  the  development 
of  the  theory. 


1.  For  a  discharge-table,  it  was  essen- 
tial that  the  preliminary  observations 
should  be  made  at  the  site  for  which  the 
table  was  to  be  prepared ;  or  that  simul- 
taneous gauge-observations  should  be 
made  and  referred  to  a  common  datum^ 
so  as  to  refer  each  observed  discharge  to 
the  proper  local  height. 

2.  The  cross-section  should  be  a  regu- 
lar figure,  at  least  above  the  level  of  no- 
flow,  preferably  a  rectangle. 

3.  There  should  be  a  considerable  wet 
area  remaining  when  the  water  was  drawn 
down  to  the  lowest  possible  level.  For 
area  controlled  the  increments  of  velocity^ 
and  determined  a  discharge-curve,  which, 
if  not  simpler,  was  at  least  flatter,  and 
therefore  determinable  with  less  percent- 
age of  error  than  when  area  became 
small.  This  condition  located  the  dis- 
charge section  in  a  "marked  hollow  in 
the  bed-slope,"  and  required  it  to  be  in 
the  obstructed  sub-reacL 

4.  In  the  obstructed  sub-reach,  the 
crest  of  the  fall  defined  the  level  of  no- 
flow.  In  a  river,  the  crest  of  the  shoal 
defined  that  level  in  the  reach  above. 
This  level  was  different  from  the  plane  of 
low  water.  It  fixed  definitely  the  origin 
of  the  discharge-curve. 

5.  The  conditions  of  discharge  from  the 
reach  must  be  invariable.  The  utility  of 
discharge-curves  rested  upon  their  affinitj 
to  a  weir-formula ;  or  that  the  discharge 
over  a  given  weir,  whether  free  or  sub- 
merged, was  for  a  given  head  a  definite 
quantity.  If  the  opening  at  the  weir 
were  changed,  in  any  way,  the  discharge 
would  be  affected.  The  opening  of  side- 
channels  (distributaries)  might  be  the 
equivalent  of  lowering  the  crest,  as  well 
as  of  increasing  the  area  of  discharge. 

6.  The  conditions  of  approach  to  the 
reach  should  be  such,  that  currents  should 
follow  the  same  general  direction  at  high 
and  low  stages,  and  that  no  eddy  should 
at  any  time  exist  at  the  discharge-section. 

7.  In  a  river  it  was  important  to  select 
a  site  remote  from  a  tributary,  if  possible^ 
but  below  rather  than  above. 

By  observing  the  above  conditions  the 
results  would  be  reliable  if  the  local  law 
of  discharge  was  well  determined. 

For  such  determination  a  series  of  ob- 
servations would  be  necessary,  covering 
a  range  of  stage  as  wide  as  practicable. 
The  cohditions  stated  were  intended  to 
make  the  discharge  conform  to  an  equa- 
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tion  of  the  second  degree.  Since  adopt- 
ing the  anthorB  notation,  D=AV,  an 
equation  of  the  second  degree  implied 
that  the  varying  values  of  A  and  V  should 
each  follow  the  law  of  a  straight  line.  In 
a  rectangular  section  this  was  secured 
for  A. 

A=6A. 

Also  if  the  section  was  irregular  below 
the  level  of  no-flow  and  rectangular  above, 
for  the  area  below  no -flow  level  might  be 
represented  by  a  constant  a,  and 

A=a+E5. 

E  was  the  elevation  of  surface  above  the 
level  of  no-flow.* 

For  the  velocity-law  recourse  must  be 
had  to  the  discharge  at  the  fall,  and  to 
the  conditions  of  motion  in  the  obstructed 
sub-reach. 

The  head  of  the  sub-reach  was  defined 
by  the  intersection  of  the  line  of  no-flow 
with  the  "  thalweg  "  profile.  Taking  the 
elevation  of  the  surface  at  the  head  of  the 
sub-reach  above  the  crest  of  the  fall  (the 
weir,  not  water-crest),  E  was  obtained, 
the  head  which  controlled  motion  in  the 
reach.  A  certain  part  of  E  was  consumed 
in  overcoming  resistances ;  the  remainder, 
Ej— E^=E,,  was  found  at  the  fall  where 
the  discharge  D,  definite  for  a  given 
value  of  E„  passed  through  a  section  of 
fixed  dimensions  A,  with  a  mean  velocity 
y,  due  to  the  fall  E,.  At  no  other  point 
in  the  sub-reach  was  there  a  velocity  ap- 
proximating that  due  to  the  fall,  local  or 
ftgg^og&te,  being  clearly  too  great  for  the 
local  aE,  and  too  small  for  the  aggregate 
E.  At  any  section  with  an  area  A,  the 
mean  velocity  V,  would  be  the  quotient 

D  V     A 

of  r=V,  and==i=-T-.    ITiis    relation   of 
A  V      Aj 

velocities  at  the  section  in  the  reach  and 
at  the  fall  held  at  all  stages ;  consequently 
if  there  was  a  law  at  the  fall,  there  must 
be  at  every  section  in  the  reach  a  direct 
relation  between  E  and  V. 

If  consideration  was  given  to  the  incre- 
ments of  Y  at  any  section  for  definite 

increments,  «,  of  E,  evidently  .       .  and 


^  In  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Society  of 
GItU  Boglneers,  No.  cozxxlx.,  vol.  zl.,  Transactions, 
1888,  this  element,  new  to  hydraulics,  was  named  **  ml- 
inc-depth/*  aod  was  represented  by  ^ ,  but  as  that 

symbol  was  appropriated.  Mr.  MoMath  therefore  now 
snbetitated  S,  an  abbreyiatlon  for  *'  elevation  above 
weir-crest." 


A  -I-  €b 

J — ^would  differ  but  slightly,  and  by  a 

nearly  constant  difference,  if  the  initial 
value  of  A  was  large.  This  was  provided 
by  the  third  condition,  therefore  the 
actual  values  of  V  would  be  closely  ap- 
proximated by  the  equation  of  a  straight 
line, 

Y=cB  +  (l 

Combining  with  A=a-f  ^E,  then 

D= Av =cftE'  -I-  E(ac  -f  bd)  -\-  ad 

For  the  coefficient  c,  and  constant  d", 
the  measured  discharges  must  be  de- 
pended upon. 

Within  the  ordinary  range  of  measured 
discharges  it  would  be  found  that,  the 
better  the  observations,  the  more  closely 
would  the  mean  velocities  approach  a 
straight  line.  But  if  accuracy  was  reached 
in  the  first  decimal  place,  the  fact  that 
the  law  of  mean  velocity  was  of  the 
second  degree  became  apparent  The 
curve  was  very  near  a  hyperbola, 

A  being  the  transverse  axis,  and  an  appar- 
ent function  of  a/2^E,  B  being  the  con- 
jugate axis  and  an  apparent  function  of 
mean  depth,  or  hydraulic  mean  depth. 

Since  curves  were  by  observation  con- 
cave or  convex  to  the  axis  of  E,  according 
as  mean  depth  was  less  or  greater  than 
an  undetermined  limit,  it  was  suggested, 
that  when  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  of 
discharge  section  was  equal  to 


P= 


Cubic  contents  of  reach 
Wetted  surface       ' 


the  velocity  law  was  a  straight  line.*  This 
furnished  another  condition  of  choice  for 
a  permanent  discharge  site. 

8.  The  local  value  of  B  should  approx- 
imate that  of  p  for  the  obstructed  sub- 
reach. 

According  to  the  view  taken,  the  sec- 
tion at  the  crest  of  the  fall  was  the  limit- 
ing section  for  the  sub-reach ;  but  this 
was  true  only  as  it  was  the  section  of 
least  area.  For  the  head,  E,  in  the  reach 
was  that  required  to  force  the  discharge 
through  the  smallest  area.  The  relations 
shown  would  be  destroyed,  if  the  site  cho- 

*  If  this  sucirestion  was  not  strictly  correct,  it  was 
at  least  an  approximation  and  of  valne  as  a  practical 
gnide  in  selecting  a  site. 
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sen  was  above  a  part  of  the  reach  so  narrow 
that  the  area  at  high  water  might  be  less 
than  at  the  crest  of  the  fall.  The  limiting 
section  must  be  least  in  area  and  depth. 
The  argument  had  followed  the  case  of  a 
dam  of  free  overflow,  in  order  that  the 
definite  value  and  influence  of  £  might 
be  unmistakable.  The  relations  would 
be  no  less  useful  if  the  dam  was  sub- 
merged, or  if  it  was  a  natural  shoal. 

Hints  of  the  more  rational  theory  had 
appeared  in  the  foregoing  discussion.  It 
might  therefore  be  appropriate  to  add,  in 
closing,  that  the  better  theoiy  could  only 
be  reached  and  tested  by  hydraulic  ex- 
periments, whose  results  should  be  cleared 
of  the  eflfect  of  "  unsteady  motion."  This 
could  not  be  done  by  any  method  of  di- 
rect velocity  measurement ;  but  could  be 
by  making  an  absolute  measure  of  the 
quantity  discharged  in  a  given  time.  Mr. 
J.  B.  Francis,  in  his  Lowell  experiments, 
obtained  mean  velocities  accurate  to  the 
fourth  decimal  place,  as  was  evidenced 
by  systematic  residuals  when  compared 
with  approximate  computed  curves,  good 
to  the  second  decimal  place.  With  such 
data  to  work  from,  the  way  to  a  rational 
hydraulic  theory  would  not  be  long. 

Mb.  John  Neville  thought  the  measure- 
ments to  obtain  the  average  velocities  and 
depths  (pp.  7  and  8)  should  have  been 
extended  for  longitudinal  as  well  as  for 
cross-sections.  The  width  should  have 
been  divided  into  several  sub-runs  or  sub- 
channels, moving  side  by  side  according 
to  circumstances,  but  not  less  than  three. 
Such  measurements  would  give  a  simple 
and  sure  operation  for  finding  the  dis- 
charges from  top  to  bottom  within  the 
vndths  of  each  sub-run  ;  and  between  the 
banks,  by  adding  the  sub-discharges  to- 
gether (similar  to  the  use  of  offsets  to  a 
chain  line  in  surveying),  which  would 
obviate  the  use  of  formulas  (p.  27),  by 
suitable  admeasurements. 

The  means  of  determining  the  bed, 
side,  and  mean  velocities  was  not  very 
clear.  The  author  said  (p.  25),  "The  de- 
crease of  forward  velocity  is  so  rapid  close 
to  the  banks  as  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
forward  velocity  must  be  very  small:*'  '*it 
does  not  admit  of  direct  measurement^' 
Andagain,  ''In  a  float-course  only  7^  inches 
from  a  straight  vertical  bank  one  hundred 
surface-floats  were  run  before  three  (3) 
were  obtained  in  fair  course  over  a  12^- 
feet  run.^'    Mr.  Neville  had  himself  often 


found  a  backward  surface-flow  near  the 
banks  of  rivers.  It  was  stated  (p.  10) 
<<that  the  range  of  velocities,  deduced 
from  a  number  of  similar  floats  run  in 
rapid  succession  over  nearly  the  same 
float  course,  was  commonly  20  per  cent, 
of  the  mean.  In  some  of  Harlacher  s  ex- 
periments a  current-meter  was  fitted  with 
electrical  connections  so  as  to  record  every 
revolution ;  the  variations  amounted  to 
from  20  per  cent,  in  surface-velocities  to 
50  per  cent,  in  bed-velocities  in  a  few 
seconds."  He  had  often  observed  that 
the  flowing  section  of  a  river  did  not 
always  correspond  with  the  section  of  the 
channel  taken  to  the  water-level.  Yet  an 
average  forward  discharge  took  place, 
notwithstanding  many  changes  of  direc- 
tion in  the  motions.  Practically,  taking 
the  mean  velocity  as  v,  and  the  maximum 
surface-velocity  as  V  in  feet,  the  formula 
deduced  from  Du  Buat^s  experiments  by 
Prony,  viz., 

_  7.783 +  V 

^""  10.345 -hV     ' 

gave  more  consistent  practical  results  for 
all  channels  in  the  run  of  professional 
work  than  the  more  complex  formulas  of 
later  writers  on  the  subject 

The  falls,  of  about  8  feet,  at  the  lower 
ends  of  the  reaches  on  which  the  obser- 
vations were  made,  must  have  affected 
the  results,  and  depressed  the  sur- 
face maximum  velocities  down  towards 
the  level  of  the  crest  of  the  overfall  or 
sill  of  sluices.  Great  disturbance  mast 
also  have  existed  below  the  foot  of  an 
upper,  and  head  of  a  lower,  reach.  The 
depression  of  the  maximum  surface-veloc- 
ity from  wind  and  atmospheric  causes 
was  only  occasional  and  partial,  although 
the  earth  and  the  atmosphere  formed  a 
sort  of  compound  tube  for  the  water  sec- 
tion to  flow  in.  Notwithstanding  that 
the  vertical  velocity-curves  were  **  all  very 
flat"  (p.  16),  so  flat  that  ''any  geometric 
curve  could  be  fitted  very  close  to  them '' 
(p.  17).  The  statement,  therefore,  that 
the  ''last  result  is  of  great  scientific 
importance,"  viz.,  that  "the  vertical  curve 
is  nearly  a  common  parabola,  the  error  of 
whose  computed  parameter  is  often  very 
large,"  was  scarcely  justified.  Also  the 
statement  that  "no  confidence  can  be 
placed  in  values  of  the  parameter  not 
formed  by  the  method  of  least  squares  ;'* 
concluding  with:  "After  many  attempts 
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to  constract  a  new  formula,  the  conclusion 
is  drawn  that  the  data  are  too  uncertain 
to  admit  of  it!"  Page  18  would  seem  to 
show  that  these  experiments  were  produc- 
tive of  little  useful  result. 

That  the  transverse  surface-curves  (pp. 
14  and  15)  must  have  their  convexity  or 
concavity  always  small,  dependent  on  the 
depths  below  and  corresponding  surface- 
velocities,  has  been  well  known  for  a  long 
time.  The  great  number  of  Roorkee  ex- 
periments added  nothing  new  to  the  sci- 
entific knowledge  of  these  curves. 

Observed  levels  of  the  water-service  at 
and  above  the  falls,  in  the  stretches,  would 
have  given  useful  data  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  backwater  curves  of  much 
more  practical  and  scientific  value  than 
any  vertical-velocity  or  transverse  surface- 
curves. 

The  surface-slope  or  longitudinal  incli- 
nation of  rivers  was  apt  to  lead  to  a  great 
deal  of  misapplication  of  hydraulic  for- 
mulas. It  was  so  flat  that,  unless  at 
rapids,  a  considerable  change  was  not 
always  apparent.  The  range  in  these 
observations  is  from  1^  inch  to  30  inches 
per  mile,  or  from  0.0284  to  0.568  inch, 
nearly,  in  a  float-run  of  100  feet.  The 
levels  themselves  varied  0.07  foot,  or  0.84 
inch  in  the  transverse  section  (p.  8). 
"From  twelve  trials  of  slope- lengths  of 
2,000  and  4,000  feet,  symmetrically  situate 
about  the  same  site,"  the  slopes  differed 
25  per  cent.  (p.  12),  and  slopes  at  oppo- 
site banks  differed  50  per  cent  (p.  13). 
To  And  the  value  of  the  slope  and  for 
what  run  to  take  it  so  that  it  should  cor- 
respond with  the  hydraulic  inclination 
was  practically  next  to  impossible.  Mr. 
Neville  often  found  wind  to  affect  the 
bank  water-levels;  and  on  the  callow 
lands  along  the  Shannon  between  Athlone 
and  Portumna,  he  had  observed  sometimes 
a  difference  up  to  1}  inch  at  different 
times  on  each  bank.  There  is  an  undu- 
lating wave-surface  and  ripple  on  rivers 
of  any  depth  which  affects  the  forward 
motion,  causing  it  to  vary  from  time  to 
time  in  the  same  transverse  section,  and 
even  simultaneously  in  different  ones,  the 
slopes  of  varying  very  considerably,  al- 
though the  difference  in  level  may  be  small. 
Slopes  1]^  inch  and  6  inches  in  a  mile  gave 
only  about  0.3  inch  and  1.2  inch  in  over 
1,000  feet,  yet  the  small  difference,  0.9  inch, 
in  this  distance  involved  the  doubling  of 
the  velocity.     He  remembered  a  lawsuit  in 


which  one  engineer,  calculating  the  flow 
in  a  mill  head-race  from  the  surface- slope, 
and  another  from  floats,  differed  as  3  to 
1.  Not  only  did  the  surface-slopes  vary 
in  the  same  river,  but  so  also  to  the 
depths,  including  the  hydraulic  quantities 
r  and  b  and  the  area  of  the  section  in 
motion. 

Mr.  Neville  had  considered  elsewhere*^ 
the  various  formulas  enunciated  by  their 
authors  from  Du  Buat  to  Weisbach  and 
since ;  most  of  which  were  applicable  to 
pipes  and  rivers,  properly  understood,  r 
and  %  being  factors  in  all.  In  pipes  there 
was  no  limit  to  the  inclination  from  flat 
to  vertical ;  for  canals  and  rivers  it  never 
exceeded  a  few  feet  per  mile.  The  ex- 
periments from  which  those  formulas  were 
deduced  were  select  and  varied,  ranging 
from  pipe- diameter  \  an  inch  and  less  to 
18  inches,  to  open  channels,  large  canals 
and  rivers.  There  were  differences,  and 
would  continue  to  be,  between  a  formula 
grasping  so  great  a  range,  in  size  and  in- 
clination and  particular  experiments ;  but 
this  was  of  no  practical  importance.  Very 
little  had  been  done  since  to  improve  this 
practical  branch  of  hydrodynamics.  A 
formula  should  be  framed  meeting  any 
particular  group  of  hydraulic  experiments 
working  within  practical  limits  ;  it  must 
be  in  part  empirical,  not  too  complex,  and 
capable  of  application  to  vertical  short 
pipes  as  well  as  flat  long  rivers.  Du  Buat 
conceived,  and  lirst  constructed,  a  for- 
mula to  meet  these  conditions,  using  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  experiments, 
carefully  corrected  for  the  entrance -ve- 
locity on  both  closed  and  open  channels, 
pipes,  and  rivers.  Nothing  better  had 
been  done  since. 

The  results  to  science  of  his  hydraulic 
experiments  was  stated  by  the  author  to 
be  "  that  at  present  increased  approxima- 
tion can  only  be  obtained  by  increased 
complexity ;  there  is  no  guide  as  to  the 
form  of  such  improved  approximations, 
whilst  the  labor  of  tentative  research  is 
excessive.  Until  some  guide  is  obtained 
from  a  rational  theory,  it  seems  to  the 
author  hopeless  to  attempt  further  im- 
provement. "A  guide,"  and  "rational 
theory  "  were  given  by  Du  Buat  long  ago. 
The  surface-slopes  of  open  channels  of 
&i^7  good  size  were  so  small  in  fall,  and 


*  "Hydranllo  Coefflclento,  Tables*  and  Formulie/* 
Second  Edition,  pp.  188  to  2S0.  Also  Third  Bdltion, 
pp.  188  to  251. 
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Taried  at  the  same  time  so  much  in  ratio, 
that  they  would  never  be  used  by  compe- 
tent engineers  or  by  experimenters  to 
determine  or  test  the  observed  mean  ve- 
locity by  the  form  of  equation 

or  any  other  way;  though  they  might 
from  the  equation 


«= 


_ 


determine  the  slope  where  experiments 
would  fail.  Besides,  the  surface-slope  in 
most  cases  was  not  the  hydraulic  incli- 
natioD,  nor  was  the  average  slope  in 
2,000  or  4,000  feet,  more  or  less,  that 
also  found  at  intermediate  points  or  at 
the  float  runs  from  12^  to  100  feet  long. 
It  rested  with  the  experimenter  to  deter- 
mine accurately  the  values  of  s^  r  and  m 
before  giving  an  opinion  on  the  value  of 
any  formulas  containing  these  elements. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Stone  considered  that  the 
results  given  in  the  paper  did  not  admit 
of  dispute,  as  they  agreed  generally  with 
received  opinion  on  such  questions. 
There  were,  however,  a  few  points  on 
which  he  desired  to  remark,  solely  with 
the  desire  of  ehciting  further  information. 
The  primary  objects  of  the  experiments 
were,  he  apprehended — 

1.  The  discovery  of  a  good  method  of 
discharge-measurement. 

2.  Testing  the  applicability  of  known 
mean  velocity  formulas. 

3.  The  discovery  of  a  good  approxima- 
tion to  mean  velocity. 

The  two  first  objects  had  been  attained. 
In  regard  to  the  third,  he  thought  that 
although  a  practical  result  had  been 
achieved  in  regard  to  existing  canals,  the 
like  could  not  be  said  in  reference  to  pro- 
jected canals,  or  the  investigation  of 
floods  in  rivers,  beyond  the  statement 
that  Kutter's  formula  for  variable  co-effi- 
cients,  applied    to    the  old    expression 

CViiS,  would  give  results  seldom  ex- 
ceeding 7^  per  cent.,  and  that  such  re- 
sults fall  far  short  of  that  given  by  direct 
discharge-measurement.  In  the  conclud- 
ing paragraph  of  section  XXI.,  '^  Dis- 
charge-Verification," a  6  per  cent,  differ- 
ence was  c-illed  a  close  approximation, 
and  it  was  shown  in  Section  XX.,  ^'  Mean 
Velocity,"  that  Kutter's  formula  would 
give  results  seldom  exceeding  7^  per 
cent. ;    it  followed,   therefore,   that  the 


author's  experiments  tended  to  establish 
Kutter's  formula  as  a  close  approximation 
for  mean  velocity  in  canals  and  channels 
200  feet  wide  and  under.  Now,  Kutter  s 
formula  in  effect  proposed  the  use  of  the 

old  formula  v=cVR  S  with  variable  co- 
eflS.cient8,  and  to  obtain  such  coefficients 
the  two  variable  factors  S  and  B  were 
used.  The  formula  agreed  nearly  as  well 
as  the  discharge-verifications,  yet  the 
author  said.  Section  XIV.,  ^'  It  was  found 
that  the  direct  measurement  of  any  Teloc- 
ity was  far  more  likely  tor  give  an  approx- 
imation to  this  mean  velocity  than  any 
expression  yet  known  not  involving  veloc- 
ities." And  again,  ''  It  seems,  then,  that 
at  present  the  direct  measurement  of 
velocity,  such  as  the  central  mean  or 
central  surface,  is  more  likely  to  give  a 
near  value  of  the  mean  velocity  than  any 
formula  iDvolving  8nrface.Bloi>e."  It 
should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind,  that 
with  factors  R  and  S  Kutter  s  formula  for 
variable  coefficients  agreed  to  7^  per 
cent.,  while  tests  for  discharge-veoifica- 
tion  varied,  on  the  author's  showing,  5 
per  cent,  and  more.  A  wide  range  of  ex- 
periments would  be  necessary  to  deter- 
mine what  the  central  sui*face  or  central 
mean  velocity  was  likely  to  be  in  any  pro- 
posed channel  without  use  of  formulas  ; 
and  such  experiments  must  extend  to 
channels  of  not  only  different  sizes,  but  of 
all  various  inclinations  and  descriptionB. 
It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  some 
formula  should  be  used  for  the  design  of 
projected  channels,  the  investigation  of 
floods  in  rivers,  &c.,  &c.,  and  Mr.  Stone 
maintained  that  a  set  of  variable  coeffi- 
cients of  mean  velocity  of  discharge 
should  be  used  in  accordance  with  the 
circumstances  of  each  special  case,  and 
the  nearest  similar  recorded  observation 
that  could  be  obtained.  This  should  be 
so  with  all  hydraulic  calculations.  There 
was  no  necessitv  to  alter  the  old  theoreti- 
cal  formulas ;  the  coefficient  expressions 
might  vary  as  experience  became  enlarged. 
Such  expressions  as 

v=CVflS,  v=CVR(/*2), 

used  with  a  variable  coefficient  deter- 
mined OD  the  lines  proposed  by  Kutter, 
would  give  fairly  approximate  results. 
The  importance  of  using  variable  coeffi- 
cients was  pointed  out  in  Mr.  Stone's  re- 
cent work,  **  Hydraulic  Formulae,"  and 
was    he   thought,    always    followed    by 
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engineers  experienced  in  hydraulics. 
The  author's  experiments  had  been 
yaluable  in  showing  that  such  a  course 
led  to  fairly  approximate  results.  The 
channels  constructed  by  Mr.  Stone 
in  Australia  were   calculated  from    the 

formula  CVR(2/)=r,  and  C  was  varied 
from  35  to  76,  to  give  mean  velocity  in 
feet  per  minute,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  proposed  channel.  The  channels  va- 
ried in  section  from  2  feet  square  to  6  feet 
at  bottom  6  feet  deep,  and  slopes  of  1  to 
1  and  1^  to  1,  and  some  of  the  channels 
had  a  circular  lining ;  the  inclinations  va- 
ried from  2  feet  to  10  feet  per  mile,  and 
the  formulas  gave  very  fair  results.  .  To 
establish  the  statement  of  the  aumor, 
above  quoted,  further  confirmation  would 
seem  desirable.  He  thought  that  the  as- 
sertion in  Section  III.,  ^'As  the  canal 
water  is  often  full  of  silt,  this  shows  that 
the  water  is  in  pretty  rapid  motion  close 
to  the  actual  bed,  and  disproves  the  idea 
sometimes  advanced  that  an  obstruction 
across  a  channel  causes  a  still-water  pool 
above  it  roughly  flush  with  its  crest,'* 
should  be  accepted  with  caution.  Whilst 
Government  Engineer  in  Australia,  Mr. 
Stone  built  a  series  of  obstructions  from 
8  to  11  feet  high  across  a  channel  for  the 
same  purpose  as  the  falls  on  the  Ganges 
Canal  were  built  up,  viz.,  to  reduce  the 
velocity.  The  channel  in  question  was 
about  30  feet  wide  at  the  top,  and  irregu- 
lar in  section,  on  account  of  the  previous 
velocity  having  been  too  great  for  the  bed 
and  banks.  The  large  amount  of  silt  which 
accumulated  in  the  reaches  above  the  ob- 
structions in  this  case  went  to  show  that 
the  author's  deduction  was  not  invariably 
correct;  possibly  the  frequent  exercise 
of  the  control  spoken  of  at  the  falls  for 
working  the  canal  might  have  tended  to 
produce  scour  in  the  bed,  and  so  prevent 
silting.  At  Section  YI.  the  author  first 
referred  to  the  fact  that  both  parallel 
motion  and  steady  motion  did  not  exist 
even  approximately  in  flowing  water,  and 
assumed  in  effect  that  all  formulas  based 
on  such  motions  must  be  incorrect. 
Finally,  however,  he  admitted  that  there 
was  an  average  steady  motion.  Though 
of  opinion  that  formulae  constructed  on 
the  theory  of  steadv  flow  would  be  fair 
approximations  in  connection  with  vari- 
able  coefficients,  he  agreed  with  the 
author  that  any  single  velocity-measure- 
ment would  be  clearly  an  accidental  value. 


At  Section  VIII,  "  Surface-convexity,*'  the 
author  stated  that  the  fair  conclusion 
seemed  to  be  that  "the  water  surface 
across  is  probably  level  on  the  average." 
As  a  general  rule,  Mr.  Stone  thought  the 
cross-section  of  a  stream  showed  a  hori- 
zontal line  for  the  surface  of  the  water 
only  when  a  uniform  depth  and  velocity 
obtained  right  across,  or  nearly  so.  If 
one  part  of  a  channel  were  much  deeper 
than  the  rest,  and  the  velocity  of  the 
water  was  much  greater  in  that  part  than 
in  the  other  parts,  the  level  of  the  water 
became  raised  there,  so  that  the  surface 
line  became  uneven.  When  the  stream 
was  confined  to  only  a  portion  of  the 
channel,  the  rest  being  still,  or  backwater, 
the  irregularity  of  the  surface  was  great- 
est. This  was  exemplified  by  observa- 
tions taken  during  an  investigation  of  the 
floods  in  the  river  Barwon,  in  Australia, 
in  1880.  It  had  also  been  observed  in 
some  of  the  large  drains  in  Melbourne, 
Australia.  According  to  Mr.  Chulcheth, 
the  velocity  of  the  stream  of  the  Barwon 
was  5.4  feet  per  second,  and  the  river 
1,400  feet  wide.  The  mid-stream  level 
was  convex  with  regard  to  one  bank,  and 
concave  with  regard  to  the  other.  The 
Melbourne  drains  spoken  of  were  about 
9  inches  wide  at  the  bottom,  with  sloping 
sides  of  1  in  6  on  one  side,  and  1  in  10 
on  the  other.  They  sometimes  ran 
from  1  foot  to  1  foot  6  inches  deep,  and 
had  varying  inclinations. 

Professor  von  Wagner  did  not  possess 
the  complete  work  of  Major  Cunning- 
ham, but  only  the  paper  read  before  the 
institution,  which  treated  in  separate 
chapters  the  principal  conclusions,  and  in 
some  cases  dealt  with  them  more  fully. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  simplest  to  give 
his  opinion  in  the  order  of  those  chapters, 
and  to  add  in  conclusion  some  remarks 
related  to  the  subject 

IV.  He  agreed  with  this  entirely,  as 
regarded  surface  floats.  Large  bodies, 
such  as  boats,  floated,  it  was  said,  with 
greater  velocity  than  the  water,  but  small 
bodies,  such  as  spherical  or  disk  floats, 
might  well  be  used  for  the  measurement 
of  normal  velocity,  because,  as  was  proved 
by  all  experiments,  no  sensible  accelera- 
tion could  be  detected.  Of  many  experi- 
ments on  this  point  he  would  only  name 
those  on  the  Bhine  at  Speyer,  in  which 
two  carefully  adjusted  instruments,  a 
screw   current-meter  and   a  Darcy  tube, 
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both  gave  a  yelocity  of  v=2.17  meters, 
while  nine  surface-floats,  with  a  path  of 
100  meters,  gave  v=2.18  meters.  To 
get  accurately  the  horizontal  curve  of 
surface  velocities  he  selected  in  the  trans- 
verse water-line  not  too  many  positions 
(for  a  float-path  of  100  meters,  about 
seven  or  eight),  and  then  for  each  posi- 
tion he  observed  at  least  ten  to  twenty 
floats.  He  considered  this  better  than 
to  select  twenty  positions,  and  to  observe 
at  each  four  or  five  floats.  It  was  very 
prejudicial  that  the  wind  had  so  much 
influence  on  floats,  and  that  good  results 
were  only  to  be  obtained  when  the  air 
was  nearly  still. 


Flg.8 
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Further,  he  thought  it  important  to  con- 
sider the  longitudinal  profile  of  the  water 
surface  (Fig.  8).  If,  for  example,  the  sur- 
face velocities  at  a  cross-section  B  were  to 
be  ascertained  by  a  number  of  floats,  the 
path  of  the  floats  being  about  100  meters 
(A  B  =  B  C  =  50  meters),  then  it  might 
happen  that  in  one-half  of  the  path  B  the 
fall  might  be  greater  than  in  A  B.  If  the 
surface  had  such  a  form,  then,  in  his 
opinion,  the  float-path  should  be  short- 
ened and  the  number  of  floats  observed 
shoald  be  increased,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
mean  velocity. 

As  to  those  floats  which  reached  deeply 
below  the  surface  (loaded  rods  or  coupled 
balls),  he  had  hitiierto  not  been  convinced 
that  they  gave  accurate  results.  His  ob- 
jections to  them  were  stated  in  his  "  Hy- 
draulic Experiments  on  the  Weser,  Elbe, 
and  Rhine,"  p.  3.  Whenever  accurate 
measurements  were  required  he  preferred 
good  current-meters,  such  as  those  of 
Amsler-Laffon,  Harlacher,  and  others. 
But  of  floats,  he  only  used  surface  floats, 
and  these  only  to  check  the  coefiicients 
of  the  current  meters,  or  to  obtain  ap- 
proximate values  as  indicated  below. 


V.  Agreeing  with  this,  he  would  only 
add  in  regard  to  the  measurement  of  the 
slope,  that,  if  there  was  a  rippling  sur- 
face, he  had  always  made  a  small  side 
basin  close  to  the  river,  in  which  the  sur- 
face was  kept  still  by  a  floating  plank,  or 
even  by  pouring  on  some  oil,  and  thus 
the  reading  was  made  more  definite.  He 
.'  was  led  to  do  this  by  the  opinion  that  the 
water-level  so  obtained  would  be  a  correct 
mean  between  the  wave-crest  and  wave- 
trough. 

He  quite  agreed  with  VI.,  especially 
with  the  final  words  "  taking  "  to  *'  mo- 
tion." As  to  theory  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word  (hitherto  everything  was  but 
empirical  formula),  it  could  not  concern, 
itself  with  eddies,  &c.,  but  must  be  based 
on  normal  conditions.  The  chief  diffi- 
culty was  the  necessary  modification  by- 
experimental  values,  coefficients,  &c. 

His  views  also  coincided  with  those  ex- 
pressed in  VII.  Whenever  the  longitu- 
dinal profile  of  the  water-surface  had  the 
form  of  a  long  curve,  then,  according  to 
Harlacher*s  method,  the  true  slope  was 
the  tangent  to  the  water-surface  at  the 
intersection  of  the  wave  form  with  the 
cross-section  considered. 

He  had  found  as  a  rule  that  the  longi- 
tudinal slopes  were  the  same  at  both 
banks,  if  the  river  at  the  site  had  a  nor- 
mal bed  and  a  straight  direction.  When 
there  were  irregularities,  then  two  level- 
ings,  one  at  each  bank,  were  sufficient ; 
but  with  large  rivers  one  might  be  desir- 
able in  the  middle,  i.  e,,  in  tbe  thread  of 
the  stream ;  its  measurement  was,  how- 
ever, exceedingly  difficult. 

VIII.  He  had  also  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing  the  ti-ansverse  water-line, 
and  had  given  the  particulars  in  "  Hyd. 
Untersuch.,"  p.  42. 

X.  The  statements  confirmed  what  he 
had  foimd  in  other  rivers  : 

(a.)  That  generally  the  vertical  curves 
were  more  bent,  the  smaller  the  depth  of 
water,  and  vice  versa. 

(b.)  That  the  mean  velocity  at  a  verti- 
cal was  smaller  than  that  at  the  half 
depth. 

XL  Differences  of  opinion  still  existed 
as  to  the  position  of  the  parabolic  axis. 
Some  placed  it  vertically,  with  the  vertex 
of  the  parabola  at  the  liver  bed.  The 
majority  placed  the  parabohe  axis  hori- 
zontal, and  at  the  point  of  greatest  ve- 
locity.   It  was  interesting  to  him  that 
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Major  Cunningham  placed  it  horizontally, 
as  he  did  himself.  His  experiments,  giv- 
ing a  considerable  number  of  carefully 
measured  vertical  curves,  proved  that 
with  a  vertical  parabolic  axis  were  ob- 
tained results  altogether  useless,  because 
the  normal  parabola  deviated  so  quickly 
from  the  measiured  curve,  that  there  was 
no  dependence  on  the  position  of  the 
vertex  at  the  river-bed .  On  the  contrary 
the  results  were  satisfactory  for  the  other 
position  of  the  axis.  In  his  investigation 
of  sixty-four  curves  of  small  streams  and 
large  rivers,  he  had  come  to  the  following 
conclusions : 

(a.)  Down  to  a  point  at  depth  M,  Fig. 
9  (on  the  average  at  0.8  of  the  whole 
depth),  the  curve  consisted  of  a  parabola 


Fto.O 
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A  M,  but  below  M,  of  a  curve  deviating 
from  the  parabola,  the  water  being  re- 
tarded by  the  bed.  A  similar  deviation, 
though  to  a  smaller  extent,  was  found 
from  A  to  W,  possibly  in  consequence  of 
the  friction  of  the  air.  The  vertical 
curve  thus  consisted  of  three  parts,  of 
which  the  middle  one,  which  was  para- 
bolic, had  the  greatest  length . 

(6.)  The  axes  of  the  parabolas  were 
horizontal  (or  strictly  parallel  to  the  water 
surface). 

{c.)  The  maximum  velocity  (or  para- 
bolic axis)  was  at  from  0.0  to  0.28  of  the 
whole  depth  below  the  surface.  In  the 
Mississippi,  at  0.3.  Even  those  curves, 
which  were  measured  in  a  perfect  cahn, 
showed  the  parabolic  axis  below  the  water 
surface.    More  details  of  this  would  be 


found  in  "  Hyd.  XJntersuch.,"  pp,  39,  40, 
and  plate  8,  Figs.  86  to  86  c. 

XrV.  The  formulas  here  given  he  had 
compared  with  the  values  in  a  number  of 
different  measured  curves  (Weser,  Elbe, 
Bhine  Danube,  &c.),  and  he  had  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  second  form- 
ula, 

U=i(«  0,811  H  +  ^  0.789  h)j 

gave  more  accurate  results  than  the  other. 
In  most  cases  it  agreed  perfectly,  the  dif- 
ferences being  never  more  than  2^  per 
cent. 

With  regard  to  the  other  statements  in 
Section  XIV.,  as  to  the  position  of  the 
mean  velocity  on  a  vertical,  he  would  re- 
fer to  p.  37  of  his  "  Hyd.  Untersuch."  It 
was  there  shown  how  little  the  position 
of  mean  velocity  differed  in  the  most  dif- 
ferent curves.  Now,  if  to  these  results 
were  added  those  on  the  Mississippi,  as 
well  as  that  given  in  Section  XIV.  of  0.62 
or  f ,  the  following  figures  resulted : 


• 

Number  of 

Measured 

Curves. 

River.    With 

{^ 

9>      *C^  S 

Breadth  in  Metres. 

1 

ft    <og 

Meters. 

Weser             80 

von  Wagener 

6 

0.587 

Elbe              114 

<( 

7 

0.594 

Rhine            215 

(( 

4 

0.589 

215 

tf 

1 

0.600 

Oker                14' 

3 

0.600 

Elbe              120,Harlacher... 

9 

0.620 

120 

10 

0.598 

120 

0 

0.580 

Danube         425 

15 

0.599 

Mississippi 

(Huniphreys) 
and  Abbot ) 

. . 

0,580 

Ganges  Canal 

Cunningham 

46 

0.620 

The  arithmetic  mean  of  these  eleven 
values  was  0.597. 

If  the  question  was  simply  to  ascertain 
the  discharge  for  an  engineering  purpose 
then  he  thought  it  would  be  accurate 
enough  to  take  five  to  seven  verticals  on 
the  cross- section  of  a  river  and  to  ascer- 
tain the  velocity  on  each  vertical  at  0.6  of 
the  depth,  measured  from  the  water-sur- 
face. 

To  this  he  would  add  that  the  maixmum 
velocity  in  the  sixty-four  curves,  given  in 
the  Table,  varied  in  position  from  the 
surface  (for  example  in  the  Weiser)  down 
to  0.25  of  the  depth  from  the  surface  (as 
in  the  Bhine),  and  yet  the  proportionate 
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depth  of  the  mean  velocity  differed  but 
little. 

XVil.  Perfectly  agreeing  with  these 
explanations,  he  begged  leave  to  add  the 
following  remark.  He  was  of  the  opinion 
that  at  the  bottom  the  velocity  must  be 
zero.  From  that  point  the  velocity  in- 
creased rapidly.  The  idea  of  "bottom 
velocity"  was  therefore  vei*y  indefinite. 
In  practice  it  was  frequently  stated,  and 
its  value  was  taken  as  equal  to  O  N  (Fig. 
10),  obtained  by  prolonging  the  normal 
parabola  A  M  to  meet  the  bed,  although 
it  was  proved  that  the  velocities  in  the 
part  L  O  decreased  quicker  than  was 
given  by  the  parabolic  law.  In  his 
opinion  "bottom   velocity"  meant  only 

Fig.  10 


*••*  ('v/v  ¥  ^  /^y/^  ^*y 


that  velocity  which  existed  at  the  height 
of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  boulders, 
on  which  the  local  average  size  of  the 
boulders  depended.  If  at  any  place  the 
boulders  had  an  average  size  of  10  centi- 
meters, then  there  the  bottom-velocity 
was  greater  thail  at  a  place  where  the  bot- 
tom was  formed  of  sand  of  an  average  di- 
ameter of  2  millimeters  (Fig.  11).  It  was 
therefore  fruitless  to  seek  a  relation  be- 
tween the  bottom  and  other  velocities. 
As  to  the  measurement  of  bottom- velocity, 
the  current-meter  was  not  very  suitable 
because  of  the  distance  which  must  be 
allowed  for  the  rotation  of  the  screw- 
blades.  By  Darcy's  gauge  measurements 
could  be  made  at  1^  centimeter  above  the 
bottom,  provided  it  was  level.  This  was 
shown  by  the  curve  Fig.  86  on  Plate  8 
in  the  "  Hyd.  Untersuch.,'*  where,  at  each 
of  the  given  depths,  the  difference  of 
the  water  columns  had  been  observed 
thirty  times. 


XVm.  Here  the  remarks  confirmed 
the  opinions  in  "  Hyd.  Untersuch.,"  pp. 
40,  41,  on  the  approximate  conformity  of 
the  horizontal  velocity-curve  with  the  form 
of  the  wetted  border,  which  was  illustrated 
in  Plate  8,  Figs.  87  to  93.  It  would  be 
seen  that  the  conformity  (which  he  had 
in  vain  sought  to  express  algebraically) 
ceased  in  the  same  river  with  increase  of 
discharge  (Figs.  92,  93),  and  besides  dif- 
fered near  the  shores  (Figs.  87,  89,  93), 
in  analogy  with  the  alteration  of  the  ver- 
tical curves. 

XIX.  He  considered  Harlacher's  the 
simplest  and  most  accurate  method  of 
determining  the  volume  of  discharge.  It 
was  explained  in  ''  The  Measurements  of 


the  Elbe,  Danube,  &c.,"  by  H.  R.  Har- 
lacher,  1881.  He  had  used  the  same 
method  in  his  "  Hyd.  Untersuchungen," 
p.  18. 

XX.  The  valuable  work  of  the  author 
confirmed  what  Professor  von  Wagner 
had  said,  on  p.  33  of  the  "  Hyd.  Unter- 
such.," about  the  degi*ee  of  reliability  of 
different  formulas,  and  the  statements  in 
the  Table,  p.  32. 

As  the  measurements  in  the  Ganges 
Canal  had  been  conducted  with  great  care, 
it  seemed  desirable  to  make  use  of  them 
to  test  two  laws  given  in  the  "  Hyd.  Un- 
tersuch.'' If  a  continued  confirmation  of 
these  laws  resulted,  then  it  would  be  of 
importance  to  practical  engineering. 

Let, 

v=mean  velocity  of  the  whole  cross- 
section. 

o=maximum  surface-velocity  in  the 
whole  transverse  width. 
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Vg  =  velocity  at  the  center  of  a  figure  of 
a  croBs-section. 

(I.)  Relation  between  v  and  c. — ^Tn 
twenty-fcur  different  gaugings  of  small 
and  large  streams,  he  had  found 

The  contestants  a  and  h  were  only  dis- 
cussed in  a  preliminary  way  in  "Hyd. 
TJntersuch."  In  his  article  in  the 
« Deutsche  Bauzeitung "  (No.  82,  1882), 
more  exact  values  had  been  obtained  by 
the  method  of  least  squares,  and  these 
gave 

i;=0.705c  + 0.01c". 

From  an  article  in  the  *' Deutsche  Bau- 
zeitung," it  would  be  seen  that  another 
gauging  (of  the  Elbe,  above  Hamburg) 
agreed  well  with  this  equation ;  the  cal- 
culated value  was  only  2\  per  cent,  great- 
er than  that  obtained  by  measurement. 
Should  this  equation  prove  sufficiently 


Fig.  12,  given  by  Harlacher.  He  pre- 
sumed the  equation  would  only  apply  to 
pretty  regular  and  symmetrical  cross- 
sections.  Should  the  equation  be  con- 
firmed it  would  only  be  necessary  to  de- 
termine the  center  of  figure  of  a  cross- 
section  and  measure  the  velocity  at  that 
single  point.  He  wished  that  both  equa- 
tions might  be  tried  by  the  Ganges  Canal 
results. 

Major  Allan  CuNyiNOH/iM  observed,  in 
reply  to  the  correspondence,  that  the 
points  noted  by  Mr.  Flamant  about  com- 
parison of  levels  of  still  and  running 
water  in  free  communication,  and  as  to 
non-existence  of  surface  cenvexity  in  per- 
manent regime,  and  non-existence  of 
transverse  surface  flow,  were  of  high 
scientific  interest.  Further  direct  experi- 
ment was  very  desirable.  As  to  the  mode 
of  weighting  the  velocity-data  of  a  verti- 
cal curve,  objected  to  by  Mr.  Gordon,  it 
was  known  that  with  double-floats  the 


;  Fig.l2 


accurate,  then  the  engineer  would  only 
need  to  measure  c  by  surface  floats,  in 
order  to  get  a  good  approximation  to  the 
value  of  v,  and  from  that  the  discharge. 

(II.)  Helation  between  v  and  v«  (p.  38 
of  "  Hyd.  Untersuch.") — For  this  an  equa- 
tion had  been  formed  from  seven  rivers, 
or,  adding  the  gauging  of  the  Elbe  above 
Hamburg,  from  eight  rivers.  Using  the 
method  of  least  squares  to  determine  the 
constants,  the  equation 


«=:0.738t;,+0.05  v/. 

The  gauging  of  the  Elbe  above  Ham- 
burg gave  by  this  equation  i;=1.16  meter, 
while  by  direct  measurement  t;=1.17. 
However,  eight  examples  for  determining 
the  constants  were  far  too  few,  although 
the  differences  were  only — 

1.10        1.10        0.10  per  cent  too  great 
2.30        1.00        0.70   "      "      "    smaD. 

0.00 

Further  the  equation  did  not  apply  in 
oross-sections  such  as  that  of  the  Danube, 


velocity-data  increased  in  accuracy  from 
the  bed  upwards,  so  that  the  weights  as- 
signed should  also  increase  from  the  bed 
upwards ;  but  at  what  rate  was  of  course 
unknown,  and  therefore  a  matter  of  judg- 
ment. No  stress  was  laid  on  the  weight- 
ing used.  Admitting  with  Mr.  Leslie 
that  the  action  of  the  air  and  wind  on 
the  projecting  portions  of  the  floats  used 
might  have  exaggerated  the  observed  de- 
pression of  the  maximum  velocity-line, 
still  all  instruments  alike  agreed  in  show- 
ing this  depression  as  an  existing  fact. 
The  irregularity  of  the  bed  of  the  Ganges 
Canal  was  not  greater  than  that  of  most 
so-called  natural  streams,  as  for  instance 
the  Thames,  in  which  lumps,  bars,  hol- 
lows, etc.,  of  1  or  2  feet  depth  were 
common :  on  the  vertical  scale  used  in  the 
plates  (YoL  IL  of  the  Roorkee  Work) 
these  features  were  enormously  exagger- 
ated. Most  of  the  data  asked  for  or 
suggested  as  requisite  by  several  of  his 
critics  had  been  actually  printed  in  great 
detail  in  Vols.  II.  and  HI.  of  the  original 
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work.  Whilst  acknowledging  Du  Buat's 
great  advance  in  hydraulics  as  previously 
known,  it  could  not  be  admitted,  as  said 
by  Mr.  Neville,  that  "  nothing  better  had 
been  done  since''  in  way  of  a  mean- 
velocity  formula.  The  Darcy-Bazin  and 
the  Kutter  formulas  were  both  important 
advances.  Also  Du  Buat's  '*  rational 
theory,"  quoted  by  Mr.  Neville,  was 
merely  a  highly  general  principle;  the 
detail  was  still  wanting  to  enable  mathe- 
matical investigation  to  be  properly  ap- 
plied to  the  flow  of  water,  and  in 
this   sense    a    *' rational    theory"    was 


still  wanting.  If  Professor  von  Wagner's 
conlcusions,  p.  90  (a),  that  the  vertical 
velocity-curve  deviated  greatly  from  a 
parabola  .near  both  surface  and  bed  were 
correct,  and  that  the  real  bed-velocity  was 
zero,  it  would  be  right  to  give  up  the  use 
of  the  parabola  approximation.  Lastly, 
Major  Cunningham  desired  to  thank  the 
several  speakers  and  writers  for  the  great 
value  of  their  remarks  to  him  in  his 
special  research ;  his  only  regret  now  was 
that  these  remarks  were  not  available  to 
help  him  when  the  experiments  were 
being  made. 


PROFESSOR  DAVIS  ON  TERRESTRIAL   DEFLECTIONS. 

By  RD.  RANDOLPH,  C.  E. 
Written  for  Van  Nostrans^s  Bnoinekrino  Magazine. 


In  a  review  of  an  article  in  the  Febru- 
ary number  of  Van  Nostrand's  Magazine 
on  this  subject,  Mr.  W.  M.  Davis,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Professor  of  Geology,  who  prob- 
ably relies  upon  the  paper  by  F^rrel, 
published  in  the  Cambridge  Mathemati- 
cal Monthly,  1859,  which  he  refers  to, 
aims  to  supply  two  omissions  in  the  arti- 
cle he  reviews. 

The  first  of  these  omissions  is  that  of 
the  consideration  of  the  centrifugal  force 
of  the  earth  which  tends  to  urge  a  body 
on  its  surface,  whether  in  relative  motion 
or  rest,  outward  in  the  line  of  a  plane 
radius  of  the  circle  of  latitude. 

While  the  earth  was  in  a  sufficiently 
fluid  state  its  materials,  in  obedience  to 
this  influence,  adjusted  themselves  into 
the  form  of  an  oblate  spheroid  and  de 
parted  from  that  of  the  sphere  exactly 
to  that  degree  necessary  to  bring  its 
attractive  and  centrifugal  forces  into 
equilibrium ;  and  to  present  a  slight 
gradient,  towards  the  equator,  of  a 
perfectly  horizontal  surface,  which  is 
exactly  that  necessary  to  counteract  the 
tendency  of  a  detached  mass  to  move  on 
such  surface  by  virtue  of  the  centrifugal 
force,  supposing  friction  to  be  absent 
Therefore  the  consideration  of  this  feature 
was  entirely  unnecessary  in  the  discussion 
of  the  influence  of  the  earth's  rotation  on 
derailments.  For  the  hypothesis  was  that 
of  a  perfectly  level  track ;  and  Prof.  Davis 
admits  that  it  had  no  influence  upon  the 


result.  If  a  hydraulician  were  calculating* 
the  discharge  of  a  fluid  through  a  conduit 
from  a  distant  elevated  source  he  would 
omit  all  considerations  of  the  earth's  cen- 
trifugal force.  He  would  leave  that  to 
those  philosophers  who  maintain  that 
this  force  is  the  cause  of  the  flowing  of 
springs. 

The  second  omission  is  that  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  law  of  preservation  of 
areas. 

If  this  view  of  the  subject  is  contained 
in  the  paper  by  Ferrel  in  the  Cambridge 
Mathematical  Monthly,  its  publication 
had  been  better  postponed  for  the  twenty- 
four  years  that  have  elapsed.  The  sup- 
posed moving  body  on  the  earth's  surface 
is  not  a  projectile  nor  a  satellite  moving 
in  an  orbit  which  is  the  result  of  the 
composition  of  an  original  projectile  force 
with  the  attractive  force  of  a  primary  at 
the  focus.  Such  a  body  at  every  part  of 
its  orbit  will,  in  equal  periods,  pass  over 
arcs  which,  with  the  two  radii  vector  in- 
cluding them,  will  form  sectors  of  equal 
area,  whether  the  orbit  is  a  circle  or  the 
most  elongated  elHpse.  But  this  is 
nothing  more  than  the  expression  of  the 
fact  that  when  the  projectile  force  is  in 
I  excess,  and  the  centrifugal  and  centripetal 
:  forces  not  in  equilibrium,  there  will  be 
retardations  and  accelerations,  for  the 
same  reasons  that  the  projection  and  fall 
of  a  mass  on  the  earth's  surface  is  retard- 
ed and  accelerated  when  gravitation  is 
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not  acting  at  right  angles  with  the  path ; 
and  that  these  retardations  and  accelera- 
tions will  coincide  with  the  lengthening 
and  shortening  of  the  radius  vector ;  so 
that  the  bases  and  vertical  heights  of  the 
triangles  composing  these  sectors  will 
vary  inversely  with  a  constant  ratio ; 
thus  determining  them  to  be  equal 
in  area.  But  if  any  external  force  were 
to  compel  the  satelhte  into  a  closer 
orbit  without  altering  its  velocity,  as 
would  be  the  case  if  the  force  acted  for 
a  limited  period  at  right  angles  with  the 
movement,  the  areas  described  in  equal 
periods  on  the  new  orbit  would  still  be 
equal  to  eeich  other,  but  they  would  not 
be  equal  to  corresponding  ones  on  the 
old  orbit.  The  result  would  be  a  shorter 
period  for  an  entire  revolution,  and  cor- 
responding areas  would  be  smaller ;  be- 
cause one  of  the  factors,  the  velocity,  has 
not  been  altered,  but  the  other,  the  length 
of  the  radii  vector,  have  been  diminished. 
So  when  any  detached  terrestial  mass  is 
moved  from  one  circle  of  latitude  to  an- 
other, gravitation,  acting  always  at  right 
angles  to  these  circles,  will  force  the 
mass  moving  on  the  surface  into  a 
smaller  circle  of  rotation.  If  it  did 
not  encounter  friction  or  other  re- 
sistance, it  would  maintain  its  original 
velocity  and  describe  an  arc  of  the  same 
length  on  the  smaller  circle  as  that  de- 
scribed on  the  larger  circle  in  the  same 
time.  But  this  arc  would  be  included  by 
shorter  radii  and  the  area  thus  formed 
would  be  less ;  while  the  area  would  be 
greater  if  the  movement  was  to  a  circle 
of  greater  radius.  But  the  areas  described 
by  the  cone  radii  (slant  heights)  of  all 
these  circles  from  a  vertex  at  the  center 
of  a  true  sphere  would  be  equal  in  equal 
periods  as  a  consequence  of  uniform 
velocity  of  rotation.  That  is  to  say,  that 
the  sum  of  all  the  small  sectors  whose 
radius  is  the  slant  height  of  the  cone,  and 
which  are  the  elements  of  the  cone  sur- 
face, would  be  equal  in  equal  periods. 
Not  because  there  is  an  arbitrary  law  for 
describing  equal  areas,  but  bocaus3  these 
cone  radii  are  the  same  at  all  points  of 
the  sphere ;  and  because  the  velocity  of 
rotation  is  not  altered  by  the  aqtion  of 
gravitation  at  right  angles  to  any  move- 
ment over  its  surface.  Therefore  Prof. 
Davis  is  in  error  when  he  assumes  that 
the  velocity  of  rotation  is  accelerated  by 
moving  towards  the  pole  and  retarded 


by  moving  towards  the  equator,  in  obe- 
dience  to  an  imaginary  law  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  areas  of  the  circular  planes 
of  latitude;  and  the  quantity  which  he 
adds  to  the  deflective  force  is  a  false  quan- 
tity. If  such  a  law  were  in  force  its  maxi- 
mum effect  would  be  in  the  case  of  a  move- 
ment along  a  meridian,  and  would  be  zero 
in  the  case  of  a  movement  over  a  circle  of 
latitude.  For  in  the  last  case  equal  areas 
forbid  any  increase  of  velocity  of  rotation. 
Yet  he  has  assigned  a  constant  value  for 
all  directions  and  made  it  equal  to  that 
obtained  by  the  considerations  of  what 
he  calls  "  the  whirling  table  ;*'  by  which, 
it  is  to  be  supposed,  that  the  deflection 
of  the  cone  radius,  represented  by  the 
cotangent  of  latitude,  is  meant.  But  it 
is  evident  that  two  aspects  of  the  same 
fact  have  been  the  cause  of  this  confusion. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  digsension  the 
surface  of  the  sphere  may  be  considered 
as  made  up  of  narrow  zones  of  a  succes- 
sion of  cones  whose  slant  height  is  the 
cotangent  of  the  latitude  and  whose  ver- 
tices are  at  different  points  in  the  pro- 
longed axis  of  the  sphere.  The  difference 
in  the  length  of  any  two  circles  of  the 
same  cone  is  the  length  of  the  whole 
circle  which  is  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  vertex  as  that  between  the  two  circles. 
That  part  of  the  cotangent  included  be- 
tween the  two  circles  does  not  describe 
exactly  the  same  cone  as  the  small  one  at 
the  vertex  only  because  it  is  required  to 
suffer  translation  as  well  as  deflection. 
The  movement  of  deflection  is  exactly 
the  same ;  and  which,  in  one  revolution 
of  the  sphere,  would  be  the  sum  of  all  the 
small  sectors  which  compose  the  cone. 
So  that  the  difference  in  length  of  two 
circles  of  latitude  is  the  exact  measure  of 
the  amount  of  deflection  which  the  co- 
tangent has  performed,  and  which  is 
also  measured  by  the  circular  base  of  the 
small  cone  at  the  vertex.  If  this  cone 
were  developed  into  a  plane  it  would  be 
the  sector  of  a  circle  showing  the  whole 
angle  of  deflection.  N  ow  the  part  of  the 
cotangent  between  the  two  circles  of  lat- 
itude which  performs  this  amount  of  de- 
flection, is  a  line  belonging  to  a  small 
horizontal  plane  which  is  an  element  of 
the  surface  of  the  sphere.  Consequently 
this  plane  is  rotating  to  the  same  extent 
that  the  line  is  deflecting ;  just  as  a  wheel 
is  rotating  to  the  same  extent  as  any  one 
of  its  spokes  is  deflecting  in  the  plane 
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of  the  wheel.  Therefore  if  a  body 
moves  along  any  of  these  lines,  or 
spokes,  it  will  meet  with  the  hoiizontal 
resistance  due  to  the  constantly  increas- 
ing or  diminishing  circle  of  rotation  of 
the  plane  or  wheel.  Another  aspect  of 
the  same  fact  is  the  passing  from  one 
circle  of  latitude  to  another  and  observ- 
ing the  difference  in  the  plane  radii  of 
these  circles.  But  the  circles  are  the 
same  whether  they  be  viewed  as  the  bases 


of  cones  or  the  circumferences  of  circular 
planes.  They  measure  the  deflection  of 
the  meridian  tangent  to  the  earth^s  sur- 
face and  of  all  the  lines  in  the  horizontal 
plane  to  which  that  tangent  belongs. 
And  upon  whichever  of  these  lines  the 
body  may  move,  north*  south,  east,  or 
west,  the  different  points  of  the  line^ 
moving  with  different  velocities  independ- 
ent of  that  of  translation,  will  offer  a  hor- 
izontal resistance  to  the  moving  body. 


STORAGE  BATTERIES. 


I 


Report;  of  Prof.  HENRY  MORTON  on  the  Storage  Batteries  of  the  Electrical  Power  Storage  Company, 

Idmited,  of  London. 


Having  made  a  series  of  careful  tests 
and  measurements  of  the  electrical  stor- 
age batteries  manufactured  by  the  Elec- 
trical Power  Storage  Company,  Limited, 
at  their  works  at  MiUwall,  London,  Eng- 
land, I  find  the  following  results  in  ref- 
erence to  their  capacity  to  store  and  re- 
tain energy,  afterwards  delivered  by 
them  as  electric  current. 

In  the  first  place  as  to  the  capacity  of 
these  batteries  in  thus  storing  electric- 
ity, and  its  relation  to  the  weight  and 
bulk  of  such  battery  or  reservoir. 

The  cells  with  which  I  have  made  my 
experiments  are  of  the  pattern  called 
''one  horse  power"  cells,  because  they 
will  contain,  when  fully  charged,  an 
amount  of  energy  equal  to  fully  1,980,- 
000  foot  pounds,  or  one-horse  power  for 
one  hour. 

These  cells  are  externally  rectangular 
wooden  boxes,  12^  inches  high,  11^ 
inches  wide  and  6|  inches  thick. 

Two  of  them  side  by  side,  as  they 
would  stand  when  in  use,  occupy  about 
one  cubic  foot  of  space. 

Each  cell  contains  16  plates,  whose 
united  weight  is  48  pounds,  and  with 
the  lead-lined  box  and  liquid,  the  entire 
weight  of  the  cell  when  in  use,  is  79^,  or 
say  80  pounds. 

One  of  these  cells  fully  charged  will 
yield,  as  I  have  found  by  careful  experi- 
ment, a  current  of  32.5  amperes  at  the 
beginning,  and  31.2  amperes  at  the  close 
of  a  continuous  discharge  for  nine  hours. 

'lliis  amounts  to  286.5  ampere  hours 
of  current,  and  if  even  short  interrup- 
tions or  periods  of  repose  occur  in  the 


use   of    the  current  a  yet  larger  total 
amount  can  be  obtained. 

An  Edison  incandescent  lamp  of  high 
resistance,  giving  a  light  of  16  candles, 
requires  a  current  of  .73  of  an  ampere 
to  supply  it.  Such  a  current,  therefore, 
as  these  batteries  yield  for  nine  hours  at 
a  time,  will  suffice  for  44  such  lamps. 

To  secure  sufficient  electro-motive 
force  or  propelling  power  to  overcome 
the  resistance  of  these  lamps  would, 
however,  require  about  50  of  such  cells, 
so  that  a  battery  of  50  of  these  cells 
connected  in  series,  would  operate  44 
lamps  for  nine  hours,  or  for  even  a  long- 
er time  in  the  aggregate,  if  the  use  were 
interrupted,  as  it  would  be  in  practice. 

If  fewer  lamps  were  used  witii  the 
same  battery,  tiiey  would  be  operated 
for  a  proportionately  longer  time. 

Thus  11  lamps  would  be  supplied  by 
a  50  cell  batteiy  for  thirty-six  hours  of 
continuous  action ;  or  as  lights  are  com- 
monly used  in  private  houses  on  the 
average  for  five  hours  each  night,  such  a 
battery  once  charged,  would  operate  11 
lamps  for  a  week. 

To  express  the  relation  between  weight 
of  battery  and  power  of  maintaining  a 
light  we  might,  therefore,  say  that  for 
each  lamp  operated  for  nine  hours  1\ 
cells  of  battery  would  be  required,  or  a 
weight  of  about  90  pounds  of  battery. 
This  would  be  for  each  hour  of  burning 
each  lamp,  10  pounds  of  battery. 

This  makes  a  very  simple  rule  for  cal- 
culating the  weight  of  battery  required 
for  any  number  of  lamps  for  any  tune. 

Thus,  suppose  we  wish  a  battery  to 
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operate  25  lamps  for  five  hours  each 
night,  the  battery  being  recharged  dur- 
ing the  day.  We  have  25x5x10=1,250 
pounds  as  the  weight  of  battery  re- 
quired. 

Comparing  the  efficiency  of  this  stor- 
age battery  with  that  of  other  similar 
arrangements,  such  as  the  Faure  battery, 
measured  and  reported  upon  by  M. 
Tresca,  of  the  "  Conservatoire  des  Arts 
et  Metiers,^*  it  shows  a  marked  superior- 
ity. 

Thus  in  M.  Tresca's  experiments  a 
cell  weighing  95  pounds,  yielded  a  cur- 
rent representing  793,791  foot-pounds  of 
energy  where  your  battery  yields,  as  I 
have  stated  above,  1,826,168  foot-pounds 
and  only  weighs  80  pounds. 

Your  battery,  therefore,  yields  more 
than  twice  the  energy  and  weighs  almost 
one-fifth  less. 

Even  the  experiments  made  some  time 
afterwards  by  Professors  Ayrton  and 
PeiTy,  on  other  Faure  accumulators, 
though  the  conditions  were  rendered  as 
favorable  as  possible  by  distributing  the 
discharge  over  three  periods  of  six  hours 
each  on  three  successive  days,  do  not 
show  a  much  better  result.  In  this  case 
the  weight  of  the  battery  flutes  only  is 
given,  and  that  is  81  pounds.  Reducing 
the  results  proportionally  for  batteries 
whose  plates  weigh  48  pounds,  I  find 
that  by  the  experiments  of  Professors 
Ayrton  and  Perry  each  cell  of  this 
weight  should  give  853,333  foot-pounds 
of  energy. 

This  again  is  less  than  half  the  amount 
of  energy  which  I  have  repeatedly  ob- 
tained from  your  battery. 

Passing  next  to  the  efficiency  of  your 
batteries  as  regards  their  delivery  of 
nearly  the  same  current  as  was  used  to 
charge  them,  I  have  found  that  the  loss 
in  t^s  relation  is  less  than  10  per  cent. 
In  other  words,  in  my  experiments  I 
have  obtained  from  these  batteries  90  to 
91  per  cent,  of  the  current  used  to 
charge  them.  This  far  exceeds  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  M.  Tresca  with  the 
Faure  batteries. 

Tresca  reports  that  he  recovered  only 
60  per  cent,  of  the  current  used  to 
charge  the  battery,  and  Ayrton  and  Per- 
ry found  the  loss  in  charging  and  dis- 
charging to  be  *'  not  greater  than  18  per 
cent." 

In  this,  however,  is  included  the  loss 


due  to  the  fall  of  electro-motive  force  in 
the  discharge  as  compared  with  the 
charge.  This  I  find  to  be  on  the  aver- 
age less  than  -j^  of  a  volt,  which  would 
biing  the  total  loss  of  available  energy 
obtained  from  the  battery  as  compared 
with  that  expended  in  charging  it  to  18 
per  cent. 

Lastly  comes  the  very  important  ques- 
tion as  to  the  retention  of  charge  during 
a  long  time.  To  test  this  I  charged 
three  cells  and  locked  them  in  a  closet 
on  February  1st,  where  they  remained 
until  February  16th,  when  I  began  dis- 
charging them  at  the  rate  of  32  amperes, 
continuing  this  rate  of  discharge  on  the 
next  day.  I  thus  obtained  266.7  ampere 
hours  of  current. 

Comparing  this  with  the  286.5  am- 
pere hours  of  current  obtained  from  the 
other  cells  which  I  discharged  soon 
after  charging  them,  shows  a  loss  of  7 
per  cent,  caused  by  standing  for  16 
days. 

The  above  measurements  and  compari- 
sons show  that  this  storage  battery  has 
attained  a  degree  of  efficiency  which  will 
render  it  applicable  to  a  number  of  uses. 

Thus,  for  example,  on  steam  boats,  by 
the  use  of  such  storage  batteries,  the  ir- 
regular and  occasionally  interrupted  mo- 
tion of  the  main  engine  might  operate  a  ' 
relatively  small  dynamo-electro  machine 
so  as  to  charge  the  batteries  during  the 
entire  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  cur- 
rent from  these  batteries  would  then 
supply  light  with  perfect  steadiness  dur- 
ing the  relatively  brief  time  in  which  it 
is  required.  In  this  way  the  cost  of  sup- 
plying and  running  a  special  and  large 
engine,  which  would  be  needed  for  oper- 
ating the  some  hghts  directly  without 
the  storage  battery,  would  be  avoided, 
and  also  me  necessity  for  extreme  steadi- 
ness in  running  the  dynamo,  and  all 
risks  of  extinction  of  the  lights  from  a 
mometary  interruption  of  motion  in  any 
part  of  the  machinery  would  be  removed, 
as  the  battery  would  secure  an  absolutely 
steady  and  continuous  supply  of  current 
no  matter  how  httle  regular  might  be 
the  action  of  the  engine  or  dynamo-elec- 
tric machine. 

Again,  in  larger  buildings  the  engine 
used  to  operate  the  elevator  or  to  do 
any  other  work,  if  of  sufficient  power 
could  charge  the  storage  battery  without 
interrupting  its  regular  work,  and  thus. 
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supply  the  light  needed  at  a  minimum 
cost  for  special  machinery  and  skilled 
supervision. 

In  private  houses  where  the  running 
of  a  large  engine  with  extreme  smooth- 
ness and  absolute  certainty  during  the 
hours  when  light  is  needed,  would  be 
out  of  the  question,  a  small  engine  oper- 
ated at  convenient  intervals,  and  with  no 
need  of  regularity  or  of  fixed  hours, 
would  accomplish  all  that  was  required 
if  a  storage  battery  was  employed  with  it. 


I  am  informed  that  these  storage  bat- 
teries have  been  successfully  applied  to 
the  running  of  street  cars,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  they  will  contain  almost 
2,000,000  foot-pounds  of  energy  for  each 
80  pounds  of  dead  weight,  I  should 
consider  the  prospect  in  this  direction 
most  encouraging. 

In  short  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
manifestly  a  wide  field  for  the  profitable 
employment  of  this  greatly  improved 
form  of  the  electric  storage  battery. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  WATER  FROM  IRRIGATION  CANALS. 

By  M.  BRICKA. 
From  "  Annales  des  Ponte  et  Cbauss^es,"  for  Abstracts  of  the  Institution  of  Ciril  Engineers. 


This  article  indicates  the  importance  of 
a  careful  system  for  the  distribution  of 
water  for  irrigation,  as  gathered  from  the 
experience  of  the  Yerdon  Canal,  a  matter 
often  overlooked  in  the  construction  of 
irrigation  works. 

Irrigation  in  Provence  not  merely  in 
creases  the  return  from  the  land,  but  also 
enables  any  crop  to  be  cultivated  where 
failing  a  supply  of  water,  wheat,  olives, 
and  almonds  are  almost  the  only  produce. 
The  gross  return,  which  formerly  hardly 
exceeded  from  £6  105.  to  £8  per  acre,  ha^ 
been  raised  by  irrigation  to  from  £18  to 
£24  per  acre,  in  meadow  land,  and  from 
£16  to  £32  for  potatoes,  affording  a  very 
large  increase  in  the  net  profit,  which  was 
formerly  only  about  £1  12«.  an  acre.  The 
profit  in  small  holdings,  from  the  culture 
of  fruit  and  vegetable,  is  still  larger.  The 
water  is  generally  supplied  from  April  to 
September,  over  the  whole  surface  for 
grass  crops,  and  in  channels  for  fruit  and 
vegetables.  It  has  been  found  in  prac- 
tice that  a  supply  equivalent  to  5|  gal- 
lons per  minute  per  acre  is  sufiQ.cient ;  it 
is  distributed  periodically,  the  interval 
between  the  commencement  of  two  suc- 
cessive waterings  having  been  fixed  for 
the  distributing  channels  of  the  Verdon 
Canal  at  six  days  and  a  quarter,  so  that 
each  proprietor  may  have  his  fair  turn  of 
day  and  night  supervision.  The  rate  of 
discharge  which  has  been  found  suitable, 
so  that,  without  undue  expenditure  of 
time  in  delivery,  the  supply  may  not  ex- 
ceed what  can  be  properly  distributed  by 


the  proprietor,  is  between  400  and  530 
gallons  per  minute,  and  the  quantity 
supplied  to  different  properties  is  regu- 
lated by  a  variation,  not  of  the  rate  of 
discharge,  but  of  the  period  of  flow. 

The  Yerdon  Canal  has  been  previously 
described ;  and  the  author  confines  him- 
self to  a  description  of  the  distributing 
channels  which  bring  the  water  to  the 
head  of  the  estate  of  each  subscriber,  and 
which  were  constructed  by  the  same  com- 
pany who  had  the  concession  for  the 
Yerdon  CanaL  There  are  about  15  miles 
of  these  channels  to  every  1,000  acres. 
As  economy  is  essential  in  forming  the 
distributing  channels,  they  have  to  follow 
the  surface  of  the  country,  and  to  avoid 
severance;  and  the  constructive  works 
have  to  be  restricted  to  falls,  and  cross- 
ings of  unimportant  roads  and  streams. 
The  channels  are  accordingly  very  irregu- 
lar, both  in  direction  and  slope;  and 
numerous  falls  connect  abrupt  changes  of 
level.  Where  a  hard  stratum  exists  near 
the  surface,  the  amount  of  slope  given  to 
the  channel  is  immaterial ;  but  in  a  bed 
liable  to  scour,  the  rate  of  flow  must  not 
exceed  from  2  feet  3  inches  to  2  feet  8 
inches  per  second.  The  flow,  however, 
must  not  be  less  than  1  foot  per  second, 
otherwise  the  silt,  which  the  water  brings 
down  in  abundance  after  rain,  or  from 
the  melting  snows,  would  deposit  and 
obstruct  the  channel.  In  places  where  it 
is  inconvenient  to  replace  a  quick  slope 
by  a  fall,  scour  has  been  prevented  by 
dry  rough  pitching,  resting  upon  a  layer 
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of  broken  stone,  which  impedes  the  nn- 
dermining  action  of  the  current  below  the 
pitching.  The  section  of  the  channels  is 
generally  flat-bottomed,  with  side  slopes 
of  1  to  1 ;  but  sometimes  through  firm 
ground,  and  where  scour  is  needed,  the 
section  is  made  rectangular.  The  works 
of  construction,  which  are  very  numerous, 
consist  of  modifications,  according  to 
circumstances,  of  simple  types,  of  which 
various  specimens  are  given  in  the  plates. 
The  total  cost  of  the  250  miles  of  dis- 
tributing channels,  in  the  irrigated  area 
of  18,530  acres  in  the  Aix  district,  Was 
about  £29,600,  or  Is.  ^d.  per  lineal 
yard. 

The  author  enters  fully  into  the 
methods  by  which  the  construction  and 
control  of  the  distributing  channels  can 
be  arranged,  and  shows  the  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  entrusting  these  matters  to 
an  association  of  the  proprietors.  If  the 
State  does  not  imdertake  it,  the  only 
other  suitable  authority  is  a  company  with 
a  concession.  It  is  impossible  to  esti- 
mate at  the  outset  what  the  demand  for 
water  will  amount  to.  Some  soils,  though 
apparently  very  dry,  have  a  clay  subsoil 
wluch  retains  moisture  sufficient  for  good 
crops  of  wheat,  and  irrigation  would  only 


render  the  ground  marshy.  Small  pro- 
prietors use  a  large  quantity  of  water,  as 
they  irrigate  all  their  land ;  whilst  large 
proprietors  rarely  irrigate  more  than  a 
third.  Also  the  change  of  crops  takes 
place  slowly,  so  that  at  the  commence- 
ment the  demand  for  water  is  compara- 
tively small.  It  is  accordingly  advisable 
not  to  extend  the  distributing  channels 
till  an  adequate  number  of  subscribers 
come  forward.  It  is  very  important  tiiat 
the  supply  shall  be  delivered  with  great 
regularity,  to  prevent  injury  to  the  crops 
depending  on  it,  and  that  no  waste  should 
occur.  This  is  most  effectually  secured 
by  entrusting  the  management  of  the 
sluice  gates  to  responsible  persons,  not 
interested  in  the  irngation,  who  distribute 
the  water  according  to  regulations  ar- 
ranged each  year,  and  who  also  are  on  the 
watch  to  prevent  fraudulent  misappro- 
priation of  the  supply.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  cost  of  allotment  in  a 
year  amounts  roughly  to  between  29«. 
and  4tl8.  per  gallon  of  water  distributed 
per  second;  and  the  cost  of  maintenance, 
exclusive  of  large  repairs,  may  vary  from 
208.  to  34«.  for  distributing  channels  situ- 
ated in  conditions  similar  to  those  of  the 
Yerdon  canal. 
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40.   The  Side-EquationH, 

In  a  smgle  triangle,  or  in  a  simple  chain 
of  triangles,  we  have  seen  that  the  length 
of  any  assigned  side  can  be  computed 
from  a  given  side  in  but  one  way,  The 
angle-equation  is  the  only  condition-equa- 
tion. When  the  triangles  are  interlaced 
this  is  not  so. 

Thus  in  the  quadrilateral  ABGD,  all 
four  stations  being  occupied,  the  three 
equations  given  by  the  triangles  DAB, 
ABC,  BCD,  that  is : 

Vol.  XXVin.— No.  6—33. 


D,  AB -h  ABD, -h  BD.  A = 180  +  £, 
ABC  +BCA  +CAB  =180  +  f, 
BCD.  +  CD.B  +  D,BC= 180  +  f, 

may  be  satisfied,  and  yet  the  figure  not 
be  a  perfect  quadrilateral.  The  further 
condition  that  the  lines  CD,D„  BD,D„ 
AD^D,  intersect  in  the  same  point,  that 
is,  that  the  computed  values  of  the  lines 
BD,,  BD.  are  equal,  must  be  added. 

Proceeding  from  a  base  (as  AB)  we  may 
compute  BD,  directly  from  the  triangle 
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DJLB  and    BD,  through    the   triangles 
ABC,  BCD,.    This  gives  us 

sin.BD,     8iD.BAD^ 
siiLBA"~sin.AD,B' 

BJD.BD,     sin.DCB     sin.BAC 
8in.BA  ■"  8in.ACB  *  sin.BDC* 


But  BD,  must  equal  BD,. 
Hence  the  condition 

sin.BAD     8in.ACB    sin^BDC 
sin.ADB  '  sin.BAC  '  sin.DCB 


=1. 


This  condition-equation  is  called  a  side- 
equation  or  sine-equation,  and  the  vertex 
Bis  called  the  pole  of  the  quadrilateral 
for  this  equation. 

41.  The  side- equation,  deduced  for 
spherical  triangles,  must  hold  in  most 
cases  that  occur  in  practice  for  the  cor- 
responding plane  triangles,  the  angles  of 
each  triangle  being  adjusted  according  to 
Legendre's  theorem.     We  have  then 

BD,     Bin.(BAD,-g,) 
BA""sin.(BD,A-£j' 

BD,    sin.(BCD-f,)    Bin.(BAC-f,) 


BA-sin-CBDC-f.) '  Bin.(BCA 

But  BD,=BD„ 

and  therefore 


-^) 


Bin.(BAD-£,)   sin.(ACB~gJ 
Bin.(BDA— e,)  •  sin.(BAC-£,j' 

Bin.(BDC 


-o_ 


sin.(ACD— €,) 


=1 


where  £,,  f,*  ^a'  denote  one  third  of  the 
spherical  excesses  of  the  triangles  BAD, 
BAC,  and  BCD,  respectively. 

As  the  two  forms  lead  to  the  same  re- 
sult it  affords  a  check  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  work  to  compute  the  side-equation  in 
both  ways.  It  is  evidently  more  simple 
to  use  the  spherical  angles  than  the  plane 
angles. 


42.  In  a  spherical  triangle,  the  sines 
of  the  angles  being  proportional  to  the 
sines  of  the  opposite  sides,  the  side-equa- 
tion 

sin.BAD   sin.BCA  sin.BDC_ 

sin.BDA  •  sin.BAC "  sIEBCD"" 
if  satisfied,  gives  the  identical  relation 
sin.BD    sin.BA   sin.BC 


sin.BA '  sin.  BC '  8in.BD 


=1. 


Hence  in  writing  dovni  a  side-equation 
having  chosen  the  pole  (B  for  example) 
it  is  convenient  to  write  down  first  the 
scheme 

BD   BA    BC 

BABCBD""  ' 

formed  by  the  lines  radiating  from  the 
point  B  and  then  the  sine-equation  fol- 
lowB  at  once. 

43.  If  the  triangulation-net  instead  of 
involving  quadrilaterals  only  involves  cen- 
tral polygons  such  that  we  can  pass  from 
one  side  to  any  other  through  a  chain  of 
triangles,  the  same  process  is  followed 
in  forming  the  side-equations  as  in  a 


quadrilateral.  Thus  in  the  fignre^which 
represents  part  of  the  triangulation  of 
Lake  Erie  west  of  Buffalo  Base,  there  are 
from  side-equations, 

the  quadrilaterals,  7348, 1786, 
the  pentagons,  71238,  87456. 

The  scheme  for  the  pentagonal  side- 
equation  71238  for  example  would  be  just 
as  in  the  case  of  a  centralf  quadrilateral, 
taking  7  as  pole, 


71   72   73   78_ 
72'73*78'71""  ' 


and  hence 


sin.  721    sin.  732   sin.783   sin.718 
sin. 712 '  sin.723 '  sin.738 '  Bin.781 


=1. 
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44.  Thus  far  we  have  considered  the 
side-equations  in  their  rigorous  form. 
But  in  order  to  treat  them  by  the  method 
of  least  squares  they  must  first  be  reduced 
to  the  linear  form  which  may  be  done  as 
follows : 

Let  the  side-equation  be 

sin. A,. sin. A, .  •  -^^ 
8in.A,.sin.A^ .  .  . 

where  A,,  A, . .  •  denote  the  most  probable 
values  of  the  angles.  Let  M^,  M,, .... 
denote  the  measured  values  and  v^J  v,, 
v  . . .  the  most  probable  corrections  to 
these  values,  which  corrections  are  as- 
sumed to  be  small.  Then  the  equation 
may  be  written 

sin.(M,  -f  t?,).sin.(M,  +  v,) . . . .  _ 
sin.  (M,  +  u  J.sin.(M^  + 1;  J "~ 

Taking  the  log.  of  each  side  of  this 
equation  and  expanding  by  Taylor's 
theorem  we  have,  taking  tiie  first  powers 
of  the  corrections  only, 

log.sin.M,  +  j^  (log.sin.  M  ,)v,  — 

:  log.sin.M, + ^jj-  (log.sin.M,)i;,  ^ 

+ =0  (81). 

which  may  be  written  in  two  forms  for 
computation. 

First  if  the  corrections  to  the  angles 
are  expressed  in  seconds  we  may  put 

^^(log.sin.Mj=<y', 

when  6'  is  the  tabular  difference  for  1'' 
for  the  angle  M,  in  a  table  ot  log.  sines. 
Then  we  histve 

d'w,— <S"»,+  . . .  +log.sin.Mj— log. 

sin.M,-f- .  .=0 

that  is  [<yt?]=/  (82). 

where  /is  a  known  quantity. 

Secondly  and  specially  for  small  angles 
and  angles  near  180^  we  may  replace 

-7=r=-(log.8in.M,)  by  (mod.)  sin.  1"  cotM^ 

when  (mod.)  denotes  the  modulus  of  the 
common  system  of  logarithms.  Equa- 
tion (81)  may  then  be  arranged 


cotMj.i;^— cot.M,.t;,+ . . 
1 


(mod.)  sin.  1 
log. 


// 


(log.sin.M,— log.sin.Mj  + .. .) 
1 


10'(mod).sin.l" 


=8.67664-10. 


For  convenience  of  computation  there  is 
not  much  to  choose  between  the  two 
forms.  The  second  is  perhaps  on  the 
whole  to  be  preferred. 

JSxample, — The  quadrilateral  N.  Base, 
S.  Base,  Lester,  Oneota. 

Take  the  pole  at  Lester. 

We  have  the  scheme 

LS    LN  LO 
LNLOLS""  ' 

and  the  sine-equation. 

sin.(M,-H;,)   8in.(M,  +  v,) 
sin.(Mj-n;J '  sin.(Mj+«,)  * 

sin.(M,-Ht;,)        _  ^ 
sin.  (M,  +  M^  -I- 1>,  +  Wg 


First  form, 


»/ 


118  89  05.07-f«, 
48  46  26.40+9, 
70  89  2460+9, 


log.  sId. 
=9.9618969.7-  9.22  9, 
=9.8899908.7+21.98  9f 
=9.9747666.9+  7.89  9, 

680.0 

=9.8677869.6+19.28  r, 
=9.9177470.2-14.29  91 


47  8120.41  +  94 
124  09  40.69+9, 
78  27  06.06+9,+9,=9.9911180.8+4.80(9,+9,) 

610.0 
+20.0 

Check  by  deducting  ^  of  the  spherical 
excess  of  the  triangle  to  which  it  belongs. 


Angle. 


lOg.BiXL 


e       t 


// 


o       //         $1 


118  89  06.00  9.9618970.8  4781 20.84  9.8677858.2 
43  46  26.36  9.8399902.6 124  0940.659.9177470.7 
70  89  24  48  9.9747656.0   7827 05  989.9911179.8 


628.8 


+20.1 


608.7 


agreeing  closely  with  the  value  found 
from  the  spherical  angles.  Hence  the 
side-equation  is 

14.29V,  -  9.22«.~19.28i>.  +  7.39t>,  + 

17.68v,-4.30w,  +  20.0=0 

or  dividing  by  10  which  is  approximately 
the  mean  of  the  coefficients  and  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  expressing 
the  log.  differences  in  units  of  the  sixth 
place  of  decimals, 
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1.43w,-0.92w,-1.93v,  +  0.74w, 

+  1.77v, -0.43t?,  +  2.00=0. 
Second  form. 

log.  sine.  oot.  log.  sine.  oot/ 

9.9618969.  7-0.4880»8  9.86':7859.5-H).9166p, 
9.8899903.4+1.0487«,  9.9177470.2-0  6786»i 
9.9747656. 9+O.35l0fle  »  9911 180. 3+0. 3043(r,+ra 


580.0 
510.0 

20.0  log.  1.80108 
8.67664 


510.0 


9.97767        0.9499 
and  the  side-equation  is 

+  0.6786t;,  -0.4380W,- 0.91560,4- 
0.3510*;,+ 0.8394V,  -  0.2043t;, 

+0.9499=0 

Each  term  of  this  equation  is  of  coarse 
in  a  constant  ratio  to  the  corresponding 
term  of  the  previous  form. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  log.  sines 
have  been  caiTied  out  to  eight  places  of 
logs.  only.  On  the  Coast  Survey  and 
Lake  Survey  the  practice  is  to  cany  out 
the  log.  sines  to  ton  places  of  decimals, 
but  on  some  of  the  leading  European 
Surveys,  such  as  the  Prussian,  Danish 
and  Spanish,  the  log.  sines  are  car- 
ried out  to  only  eight  places.  On  the 
English  Ordnance  Survey  they  were  car- 
ried out  to  ten  places,  and  on  the  Great 
Trigonometrical  Survey  of  India  to  seven 
places. 

On  the  Coast  Survey  the  log.  differences 
(6)  for  1"  are  computed  in  units  of  the 
£fth  place  of  decimals,  on  the  Lake  Sur- 
vey in  units  of  the  seventh  decimal  place, 
and  then  the  side-equation  was  divided 
by  a  such  a  number  as  would  make  the 
average  of  the  coefficients  equal  unity 
approximately.  By  others  the  sixth  place 
of  decimals  is  taken  as  the  unit  for  the 
final  values  of  the  coefficients.  This  I 
should  in  general  prefer  as  being  most 
convenient.  Or  still  bettor,  since  in  a 
good  system  of  triangulation  the  angles 
in  the  side-equations  should  range  be- 
tween 30°  and  60°  and  the  difference  for 
log.  sin.  45°  is  21,  we  may  choose  20  as 
on  the  whole  the  best  of  any  single  di- 
visor for  differences  expressed  in  units 
of  the  seventh  place  of  decimals. 

The  principle  involved  in  all  of  the  pre- 
ceding is  that  since  the  coefficiente  of  the 
corrections  in  the  angle  equations  are 
+  1   or— 1,  and  these  are  absolute,  the 


greatest  possible  equaHty  of  coefficients 
throughout  the  condition  equations  is 
best  in  order  to  secure  an  equable  dis- 
tribution of  errors  arising  from  imperfect 
computation.  ^ 

A  striking  difference  between  condition 
equations  and  observation-equations  is 
here  brought  out  A  condition-equation 
expressing  a  rigorous  relation  among  the 
quantities  independent  of  the  observations 
may  be  multiplied  or  divided  by  any  num- 
ber without  idSfecting  that  relation :  with 
an  observation-equation,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  effect  would  be  to  increase  or 
diminish  its  weight. 

The  coefficiente  of  the  corrections  are 
usually  carried  out  one  place  further  than 
the  absolute  term  in  a  side  equation. 
This  for  a  short  computation  would  be 
unnecessaiy,  but  in  a  long  one,  on  account 
of  cutting  off  the  last  figures  in  producto 
and  quotiente  all  through,  errors  accumu- 
late so  that  we  must  cany  with  us  more 
decimal  places  than  we  finally  wish  to 
keep. 

45. — Number  of  side-^ucUions  in  a 
quctdrilcUeral. 

As  any  one  of  the  six  lines  in  a  quadri- 
lateral may  be  assumed  as  base  there 
may  be  * 

^X^        IK 

1X2 

side-equations. 

Thus  in  the  quadrilateral  ABCD  con- 
sidering AB  as  base  we  have  for  comput- 


ing AC,  AD,  or  taking  AC  as  base  and 
computing  AD  the  same  equations, 

sin. AC_sin.(3  +  4)   sin.  AD_     sin.  6 
sin.AB"~     sin.  5    '  sin.AC  ^sin.(7+8)' 

Bin.AB    sin.8 
sin.AD"~sin.3* 

sin.(3  +  4)sin.6.sin.8_ 
sin.5.sin.(7 -f-8)  sin.3~ 

*  See  ZacharisB  geoditlsohe  Hauptpunkto.   Zettsohr. 
fQr  Vermess.    VoL  IX. 


and  .-. 
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This  form  with  A  as  pole  which  results 
from  the  scheme 

AC    AD    AB 
AB*  AC  AD      ' 

we  shall  call  (A). 

The  equations  corresponding  to  the 
poles  B,  C,  D,  are : 

sin.  8        sin.  2 


sin.(l  +  2)'  sin.  5 
sin.  2        sin.  4 


=1 


(B) 


sin.  (3  +  4) "  sin.  7 
sin.  4        sin.  6 


r=l      (C) 


sin.  (5  +  6) 
sin.  7 

sin.  (7  +  8) 
sin.  7 

Sm.  (1  +  2)  OULl.    »  BlU.    U  -  /T\\ 

sin.  3     *  sin.  (5  +  6)'  sin.  1  ^  ^ 

Since  (A)x(C)=(B)x(D)  there  are 
only  three  independent  forms  resulting 
from  the  first  twelve  forms,  though  there 
are  four  that  are  different. 

Again  computing  BCfrom  AD  through 
the  diagonals,  the  side-equation  is 

sin.  2    sin.  3    sin,  (5  +  6)     sin.  (7  +  8)  _ 
sin. 6    sEj*  sin.  (3+4)'  sin. (1+2)"" 

which  is  equiyalent  to 

(B)-+(A)  or  (C)-^(D) 

and  it  gives  no  new  relation. 

Computing  CD  from  AB  through  the 
diagonals  the  equation  is 


sin.  1     sin.8    sin.3  +  4    sin.  5  +  6 


=  1 


sin.  4'  sin.  5'  sin.  1  +  2'  sin.  7  +  8 
which  is  equivalent  to 

(A)+-(D)  or  to  (B)+(C). 

Computing  the  side  BC  from  AD  or  CD 
from  AB  though  the  sides  gives  the  equa- 


tion 


sin.  1     sin.  3     sin.  5     sin.  7 


=1 


sin.  2 '  sin.  4 '  sin.  6 '  sin.  8 

which  is  equivalent  to 

(A)X(C)  or  (B)x(D) 

The  seven  forms  then  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  first  three  are 

(A),  (B),  (C).  <^>.  (A).(C).  g}.  ®. 

We  have  thus  seven  different  forms, 
though  only  three  that  are  independent 
out  of  the  fifteen. 

If  we  take  the  angle-equations  into  ac- 
count, a  little  consideration  will  show  that 
these  three  forms  are  really  one. 


For  equation  (A)  means  that  the  points 
D^,  D,  coincide.  (SeeFig.  Art.  40.)  Equa- 
tion (B)  that  Dp  D,  coincide,  and  equation 
(C)  that  D,,  D,  coincide.  If  any  one  of 
these  conditions  is  satisfied  so  are  all  the 
others,  as  all  amount  to  the  same  condi- 
tion, that  D  is  not  three  points,  but  one 
point. 

The  result  is  that  a  quadrilateral  is  de- 
termined by  three  angle-equations  and 
one  side-equation.  This  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  66  ways,  as  each  of  the  8  sets 
of  angle  equations  may  be  combined  with 
each  of  the  7  side-equations. 

46.  Taking  the  seven  different  forms 
of  the  side-equation  in  a  quadrilateral, 
the  conclusion  was  reached  in  (45)  that 
any  one  of  these  forms  was  as  good  as 
any  other  in  satisfying  the  conditions 
imposed.  But  now  that  the  side  equa- 
tions are  no  longer  rigorous,  but  only 
approximate,  the  question  may  be  asked, 
Is  not  some  one  of  the  seven  to  be  pre- 
ferred?   This  we  proceed  to  examine. 

Now  we  have  assumed  in  reducing  the 
side-equations  to  the  linear  form,  that  the 
angles  in  these  equations  are  such  that 
terms  of  the  expansions  of  the  log.  sines 
of  these  angles  involving  powers  of  the 
corrections  above  the  first,  may  be  neg- 
lected. This  places  the  linear  equations 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  rigorous  equa- 
tions. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  consider 
that  the  corrections  arising  from  a  side- 
equation  are  distributed  as  the  cotangents 
of  the  angles  entering  it.  If  only  the  five 
angles  necessary  for  forming  a  side-equa- 
were  measured,  there  would  be  no  angle 
equations,  and  the  corrections  arising 
from  the  side- equation  would  be  the  more 
irregularly  distributed  the  more  irregular 
the  size  of  the  angles.  When  all  the 
angles  are  measured,  the  modifying  influ- 
ence of  the  angle-equations  is  such  as  to 
balance  this  irregularity.  Hence  on  this 
account  the  importance  of  measuring  all 
the  angles  necessanr  for  forming  the  com- 
plete scries  of  condition-equations. 

In  a  central  system  involving  penta- 
gons, hexagons,  &c.,  by  taking  tiie  pole 
at  the  center,  the  resulting  side-equations 
follow  the  law  of  the  angle  equations  near- 
ly. When  well  hinged  together  this  sys- 
tem is  to  be  preferred,  but  is  much  more 
costly.  In  the  United  States  the  system 
of  quadrilaterals  has  been  followed. 

In  fact,  since  a  side-equation  expresses 
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but  the  computation  of  one  side  from 
another  by  different  routes,  and  we  know 
that  the  best-shaped  triangles  should  be 
chosen,  it  follows  that  in  laying  out  the 
work,  the  angles  formed  by  the  diagonals 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  so 
that  all  small  angles  be  avoided. 

There  are,  howeyer,  so  many  practical 
difficulties  in  the  way  that  theoretical 
considerations  of  this  kind  have  often  to 
be  set  aside  in  part  at  least. 

47.  The  danger  of  introducing  very 
small  angles  in  a  side-equation  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  quadrilateral  Farquhar, 
Outer  Island,  W.  Sawteeth,  E.  Sawteeth 
in  the  triangulation  of  Lake  Superior. 


Given,   the  angles    all    of    the    same 
weight  * 


n 


EFW 

WFO 

FOE 

EOW 

OWF 

FWE 

OEF 


0 
37 
77 

2 
62 
12 
64 


19 
41 
48 
12 
18 
52 
11 


12.80 

15.42 

12.97 

20.89 

23.662 

20.308 

34.564 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(8) 


The  spherical  excesses  of  the  triangles 
FWO,  FEO  are  15".845,  15".577  respect- 
ively.    The  angle- equations  are 

«t  + ^1  +  ^4  +  ^1=2.903 
t?,+v,  +  r,  +  v«=0.177 

Taking  the  pole  at  O  the  side-equation 


18 


-2.694  u, +  0.031  u,-0.471y,-1.019y, 

+  0.086  r.  + 1.018  «„= -2.2502. 

•  Report  of  Chief  of  Bngineers,  1873. 


Taking  the  pole  at  E  the  side-equation  is 

+  5.343  Vj— 0.038  r,  +  0,006  v,— 0.781  m, 

0.008  «,  + 0.124  v,=  - 1.2533. 

The  corrected  angles  resulting   from 
the  two  solutions  are 


0 

19 

12.718 

0 

19 

12.557 

37 

41 

15.768 

37 

41 

15.805 

77 

48 

13.325 

•  77 

48 

13.359 

2 

12 

21.937 

2 

12 

21.920 

62 

18 

24.815 

62 

18 

24.760 

12 

52 

20.291 

12 

52 

20.297 

64 

11 

33.766 

64 

11 

33.855 

Taking  the  side  OW  as  base  (=1)  let  us 
compute  the  sides  from  the  different  tri- 
angles possible,  and  from  the  values  found 
by  the  two  adjustments  in  succession. 


Tri-       Angle,      Ang!e, 
angle,  adjusted,    plane. 

EOW 


log.  sin. 


log.  side. 


rr 


tr 


102  36  53.381  53.240 
2  12  21.937  21.790 
75  10  45.106  44.964 
EOF 

88  00  28.486  23.294 
64  11  83.766  28.573 
77  48  13.325  08.183 


9.9893877.1  0 
a5853862.8  8.5969985.7 
9.9853058.7  9.9959176.6 

9.7894047.5  9.9959176.6 
9.9543643.1  0.1608772.2 
9.9900831.0  0.1965960.1 


OWE 

87  41 

62  18 

80  00 

EFW 

166  48 

0  19 

12  52 


Second  Route. 

15.768  10.486  9.7862807.4  0. 

24.815  19.634  9.9471579.8  0  1606772.4 

35.262  29.980  9.9933625.8  0.2070818.4 

27.147  27.095  9.8588593.7  0.2070818.4 
12.718  12.666  7.7472760.9  8.6959985.6 
20.291  20.239  9.3478735.5  0.1965960.2 


The  agreement  of  the  sides  is  here  very 
satisfactory. 

From  the  values  of  the  angles  found 
by  taking  the  pole  at  E,  we  find  passing 
through  the  same  triaDgles. 


Tri-        Angle,       Angle, 
angle,   adjosted.    plane. 

EOW 


If 


II 


102  36  53.447  53.306 
2  13  21.920  21.779 
75  10  45.057  44.915 
EOF 

38  00  28.363  23.170 
64  11  33.855  28.663 
77  48  13.359  08.167 


log.  sin.         log.  side. 


0.9893876.7  0. 
8.585:i853,5  8.5959976  8 
9.9853053.5  9.9959176.8 

9.78940441  9.9959176.8 
9.9543644.0  0.1608776.7 
9.9900831.2  0.1965963.9 


OWF 

37  41 

62  18 

80  00 

EFW 

166  48 

0  19 

12  51 


Second  Route. 

15  806  10.524  9  7863808.5  0. 

24  760  19.478  9.9471o79,2  0.1608770.7 

35.279  29.998  9  9933625.9  0.2070817.4 

27.303  27.250  9  3583579.8  0.2070817.4 
12  557  12.505  7.7472154.8  8.5959391.9 
20.297  20.245  9.3478736.1  0.1965978.7 
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The  agreement  here  especially  for  the 
side  EW  is  quite  unsatisfactory. 

48.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  esti- 
mate the  number  of  independent  aide- 
equations  in  any  triangulation-net 

The  base  line  being  measured  its  ex- 
tremities are  known.  To  fix  a  third  point 
two  directions  mast  be  measured ;  in  other 
words,  we  must  know  the  other  two  sides 
of  the  triangle  of  which  this  point  is  the 
vertex.  Each  superfluous  line  will  there- 
fore give  a  side-equation.  Hence,  if  we 
have  a  net  of  triangles  connecting  e  sta- 
tions, two  of  the  stations  being  the  ends 
of  the  base,  we  must  have  in  order  to  plot 
the  figure  2  («  —  2)  lines  besides  the  base. 
If,  then,  the  total  number  of  lines  in 
the  figure  is  /,  the  number  of  superfluous 
ones  must  be 


giving  in  all 


;-[2(«-2)  +  l] 
/-2«  +  3 


(83) 
side-equations. 

50.  Sow  to  pick  out  the  angle  and  aide- 
equations. 

In  the  selection  of  the  side  and  angle- 
equations  in  a  triangulation-net  we  have 
two  dangers  to  guard  against :  first,  that 
we  omit  no  necessary  conditions,  and 
second,  that  we  admit  no  unnecessary 
ones.  The  rule  usually  followed  (due  to 
Bessel)  is  to  start  from  some  line,  usually 
a  base-line,  and  add  point  to  point,  wilt- 
ing down  the  conditions  that  express  the 
connections  of  each  point  to  the  system 
as  the  system  grows. 


For  example,  take  AB  as  base.  A 
third  point  C,  all  the  angles  being  meas- 
ured gives  an  angle -equation  from  the 
triangle  ABC. 

A  fourth  point  D  gives  in  addition 

Angle-equations  from  ABD,  ACD, 
Side-equation  from  ABOD. 


A  fifth  point  E  gives  in  addition 

Angle-equations  from  ABE,  AED. 
ISide-equation  from  ABED, 

and  so  on. 

We  have  then  in  one  complete  figure 
five  angle-equations  and  two  side-equa- 
tions. 

Check — No.  of  stations  =  5. 
No.  of  lines        =  9. 

.*.  No.  of  angle-eqaations=9— 6  +  1=5 
and  No.  of  side-equations=:9— 10  +  3=2. 

51.  As  an  illustration  of  the  difficulties 
which  may  arise  in  solving  a  triangulation- 
net,  1  shsJl  take  the  triangulation  around 
the  Chicago  Base.  It  is  represented  in 
the  figure. 


The  peculiarity  of  this  system  is  that 
the  station  F  is  nearly  on  the  line  DE. 
Thus  the  triangle  equation  DEF 


<  EDF=  00 

<  FED=  00 

<  DFE=179 

179 
180 


00    00.976 +  t;, 

00      1.250 +  r, 

59     56.897 +  w, 

59     59.123  + 17, +  ^,  +  ^3 

00    00.000 

0= -0.877 +  «\  +  v.  +  t;,. 

From  the  rules  given  above  it  follows 
that  there  are  ten  angle  equations  and 
eight  side- equations  in  the  system. 

In  the  selection  of  the  side- equations 
it  is  advisable  to  avoid  those  quadri- 
latera  Isen tangled  witli  the  above  triangle. 
They  are  ADEF,  BDEF,  GDEF. 

For  example,  if  we  take  the  quadri- 
lateral ODEF  we  have  in  units  of  the 
seventh  place  of  decimals,  pole  at  G, 
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54.7729u,-0.0008t?,  +  0.0015v,  -  40.7066 

(r,+ v.)  +  26.1803  w,—0.0003(«,  +  v,) 

-40.180=0. 

Now,  since  the  co- efficients  of  v,,  t; , 
t; ,  V,,  are  each  less  than  2  in  the  tentn 
place  of  decimals,  the  above  equation  is 
nearly  the  same  as 

6.4773i; -4.0707(r, + r ,)  +  2.6180W, 

-4.0130=0. 

or  dividing  by  4  and  replacing  v^  + 1>,  by 
— t;,,  which  we  can  do  since  the  sum  of 
the  angles  at  F  is  360. 

1.3693w,  +  1.0I77«.  +  0.6545r,-1.0032=0 

which  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  above 
angle-equation,  and  therefore  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  be  a  side-equation  at  all. 

Similarly  the  quadrilaterals  ADEF, 
BDFF,  give  respectively,  neglecting  co- 
efficients less  than  5  in  the  fifth  place  of 
decimals. 

1.2191V,  +  0.2086W,  +  0.7220v,-0.7899=0 
0. 2660»,  +  2.4666W,  +  1.3434v,  -  0.8366 = 0 

both  of  which  merely  express  approxi- 
mately the  same  relations  among  the 
angles  of  the  small  triangle  D£F  as  the 
angle-equation  formed  from  that  triangle. 
We  therefore  conclude  that  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  angle  and  side-equations  the 
triangle  DEF  should  be  avoided. 

62.  There  is  another  trouble  caused  by 
the  introduction  of  relatively  small  angles 
in  side-equations,  and  where  consequently 
the  coefficients  of  some  of  the  unknowns 
ffreatly  exceed  in  size  some  of  the  others. 
It  is  mis :  in  the  normal  equations  the 
side  terms  may  be  as  large  as,  and  even 
larger,  than  the  diagonal  term.  In  our 
example  above,  some  of  the  side  terms 
would  exceed  the  diagonal  terms  if  worked 
with  the  side-equations  mentioned.  As 
the  diagonal  terms  are  the  divisors  in 
the  Gaussian  method  of  solution  of  the 
normal  equations,  they  ought  to  be  larger 
than  the  terms  into  which  they  are  divid- 
ed, to  obtain  a  closely  accurate  result,  es- 
pecially if  any  approximate  method  of 
elimination  is  employed.  Of  course  the 
solution  can  be  carried  through,  but  the 
number  of  decimal  places  to  which  it 
must  be  carried  to  make  the  values  ob- 
tained of  any  worth,  causes  a  great  amount 
of  labor  which  might  have  been  saved. 

Thus  the  terms  of  the  correlate  nor- 
mal equations  found  with  the  side-equa- 


tions of  Art  61  are  as  follows,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  diagonal  term : 

7.44+  7.12-  9.33  + 

7.12-1-28.62-12.70  -f 

-9.33- 12.70 -h  12.34  + 

From  the  equations  no  exact  values 
could  be  found,  without  an  excessive 
amount  of  computation. 

63.  Again  in  selecting  the  side-equations 
in  a  net,  care  must  be  taken  that  only  in- 
dependent conditions  are  chosen.  Thus 
we  might  have  chosen  for  the  eight  quad- 
rilaterals the  following : 

AGBD,  AGDE,  AGBE,  BDFG,  BFEG, 

AGDF,  ACBE,  BDEG. 

But  a  careful  examination  will  show 
that  these  are  not  independent  For 
taking  the  four  AGBD,  AGDE,  AGBE, 
BDEG,  and  choosing  G  as  pole,  which  is 
common  to  them  all,  we  have 

sin.ADG  sin.  DBG  sin.  BAG 
sin. DAG"  sin.BDG'  sin.ABG 

sin.  DAG  sin.  EDG  sin.  AEG 
sin.ADG"  sin.DEG'  sin.EAG 
sin.  ABG  sin.  BEG  sin.  EAG 
sin.  BAG  *  sin.  EBG "  sin.  AEG 

sin.BDG  sin.  DEG  sin.  EBG 
sin.  DHG '  sin.  EDG '  sin.  BEG 

which  equations  multiplied  together  re- 
duce to  the  identical  form 

1=1, 

showing  that  from  any  three  the  fourth 
may  be  found. 

If  the  rule  given  in  (60)  is  followed  this 
repetition  of  conditions  will  hardly  occur. 

The  entrance  of  mutually  dependent 
conditions  would,  however,  be  detected 
in  the  course  of  the  elimination  as  we 
should  arrive  at  two  identical  equations, 
or  in  other  words  one  of  the  correlates 
would  become  indeterminate.  If  this 
should  happen  in  the  course  of  a  solution 
we  should  at  once  conclude  that  the 
trouble  was  in  the  condition-equations 
and  proceed  to  re-examine  them. 

64.  We  next  pass  on  to  the  arrange- 
ment  of  the  condition-equations  in  title 
net  adjustment.  On  first  thoughts  it 
might  seem  that  it  would  be  well  to  ar- 
range the  angle-equations  and  side-equa- 
tions in  two  separate  sets  and  so  ci^rry 
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them  forward  for  solation.  This  was 
done  in  some  of  the  older  work.  The 
only  objection  to  doing  it  is  that  the 
procees  of  finding  the  corrections  is 
more  troobleBome.  Experience  shows 
that  the  solution  of  a  Beriea  of  normal 
equations  is  much  facilitated  if  the  co- 
efficients are  arranged  as  the  steps  of  a 
stair  rather  than  irregularlj.     Thus, 

[aa>-l-[<ii]y  =[0/] 

[W]y  +  [6<;>=[*n  1 

[te]y  +  tcc>  ={cl] 
is  a  more  convenient  form  for  solution 
than 

laa']x+  [aJ]y=:[or| 

[«c]z  +  [6c]y=[ftr|  2 

The  condition-equations  should,  therefore, 
be  so  arranged  that  as  far  as  possible 
(and  it  cannot  always  be  done  in  the  first 
trial),  the  normal-equations  will  foil  in  form 
1  rather  than  in  form  2.  A  good  rule  is 
to  begin  with  angle-equations,  proceeding 
from  triangle  to  triangle,  untU  the  points 
gone  over  are  covered  by  a  side-equation, 
and  then  introduce  it.  Bepeat  the  pro- 
cess for  the  remaining  sets  of  triangles. 

As  to  the  angle-equations  themselvae, 
it  matters  but  little  which  triangles  are  gl 
taken  to  form  them.  It  is  better,  how- 
ever, to  avoid  triangles  with  very  small 
angles,  such  as  DEF  in  fig.  Art.  61,  and 
where  angles  so  veiy  small  occnr,  to  avoid 
triangles  involving  angles  immediately 
contiguous  to  these  Bmall  angles. 

66.  We  may  mention  another  thing 
which,  though  it  causes  no  trouble  in  Uie 
solution,  is  a  httle  perplexing,  because 
unexpected.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
diagonal  terms  are  always  positive.  Jfow  '' 
in  the  formation  of  the  normal  equations 
from  the  correlate  equations  some  of  the 
terms  that  go  to  make  up  the  diagonal 
tenna  may  be  negative.  1  hese  terms  are 
comparatively  small  and  arise  geDerally 
from  angles  m  (he  neighborhood  of  90  , 
especial^  if  a  little  over90°.  Itisagood 
plan,  therefore,  to  avoid  angles  of  90  *  in 
the  formatioa  of  qnadrilateral  side-equa- 
tions, the  change  in  the  log.  sine  being 
smallest  at  that  point. 

66.  In  the  example  choseu  the  selection 
of  side  and  angle- equations  maybe  made 
as  follows,  A6  being  taken  as  bsRS : 


1.  Triangle  AGB 

2.  "        ABE 

3.  "        BEG 
I.  Quadrilateral  AGBE 

i.        »        DAG 
6.        "        BDG 

n.  "  AGBD 

6.        »        DAE 

(AEG=ABG-ABE-BEG) 


m. 

QnadiiUtenl  AODE 

7.  Triangl 

>DAP 

IV. 

AQDF 

8. 

BDF 

V. 

BDFG 

9. 

BPE 

VI. 

BFGE 

0.       " 

BAG 

VII. 

ACBE 

vm. 

OBDE 

*  See  C.  S.  Report,  It 


Thus  we  have  the  ten  angle-equations 
and  the  eight  side-equations. 
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57.  In  the  explfuxation  of  the  formation 
of  the  side-equations  we  have  assumed  that 
the  route  from  one  side  to  the  same  side 
again  in  thetriangulation-net  furnishing  a 
side-equation  proceeds  through  a  chain  of 
triangles.  This,  however,  is  not  always 
the  case.  A  good  illustration  occurs  in 
the  triangulation  of  Lake  Superior,*  near 
Keweenaw  Base,  as  shown  in  figure. 

Here  there  are  18  lines  and  8  points, 
requiring  6  side-equations.  Proceeding 
from  the  line  DO,  and  adding  point  to 
point,  we  have  for  the  first  four  side- 
equations  the  quadrilaterals 

HGDE,  HGEF,  HEFC,  CEFB. 

With  these  there  is  no  difficulty. 

The  fifth  side-equation  is  furnished  by 
the  pentagon  ABCED.    We  cannot  com- 


pute directly  any  specified  side  of  this 
pentagon  from  another  side  through  tri- 
angles only.  A  little  artifice,  however, 
will  enable  us  to  do  this.  Suppose  the 
line  CD  drawn.  Call  the  angle  GDC=a: 
and  ECD=y.  This  new  line  CD  gives 
an  additional  side-equation.  We  take 
the  two  pentagons  ABCED,  DEGFC. 
From  the  first  pentagon  ABCED 

CE     CD     CA    CB 

CD  *  CA  ■  CB*  CE'  "■ 

or 

sin.  EGD + x    sin.  CAD    sin.  CB  A 


or 

sin.  EGD    8in,EFG    sin.  (ECF+ar) 

sin.  EDG  *  sin.  EGF '       sin.  EFO      * 

sin.(EDG+.)^^ 
sm.  y 

Now  y  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  x 
from  the  triangle  CDE.     Thus 

y  +  CED-hEDG  +  a;=180-f-f       (86) 

Eliminating  x  from  equations  (84)  and 
(85)  the  required  side-equation  results. 

Now  equation  (84)  is  easily  put  in  the 
form 
r^  X  .t^TXin,       V  1  sin.  CAD 

Cot.  (EDG +  2;)  =  -: rr=r^'       .       ^^-^ 

^  '     sm.ADE    sm.CED 

sin.  ABC    sin.  BEC 


sin.  BAC  sin.  CBE 

»    '         "  log.  sin. 

CAD=24&8    40.92  9.6173614 

ABC  =49  14    58.54  9.8794062 

BEC  =64  40    04.26  9.9596005 


-CotADE 


9.4563701 
9.3290804 


0.1272897 
log.  cot.  ADE      0.1807050 


0.0534158 

"    '        "  log.  Bin. 

ADE=83  24    84.97  9.7408588 

CED=«118    05.11  9.9430779 

BAC  =53  16    36.98  9.9089225 

CBE  =38  26    81.73  9.7412202 


sin.  CDE 


sin.ADG"  sin.  CAB 
sin.  CEB 


=1 


sin.  CBE  • 

and  from  the  second  pentagon  DEGFC 
ED    EG    EF    EC 


9.8290804 

Hence  from  Zech*s  Tables*  it  foUows 
at  once  that 

log.  cot.  (EDG-ha:)=9.2441624n 

and  EDG + a; = OQ*"  57"  04".47 

Hence  since  f=l'.08  we  easily  find 

3y=18°  44'  51'.49. 

All  the  angles  of  equation  (85)  being 
known  the  solution  is  carried  through  in 
the  usual  way. 

Since  a  preliminary  computation  of  the 
lengths  of  the  sides  for  finding  the 
spherical  excess  must  be  made,  the  angle 
X  could  be  found  roughly  from  the  rela- 
tion 

EC 

sin.  (EDG  +  x) 

ED 


EG    EF '  EC '  ED 


.=1 


sin.  (180-EDG-a;-CED-£) 


*  Report  of  Chief  of  Bnglneen,  1872. 


^  Tafeln  der  Addition  and  Subtraction  Logarithmen. 
Yon  J.  Zeoh. 
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where^e  is  the  spherical  excess  of  the 
triaogle. 

If  chains  of  triangles  intersect  so  as  to 
enclose  a  polygon  the  preceding  method 
may  be  applied  in  simple  cases.  It  is, 
howeyer,  better  treated  by  other  methods. 
(See  Zacharise  Qeoddtische  Hanptpunkte, 
sec.  3 ;  Clarke's  Geodesy,  pp.  255  seg. ; 
G,  T.  Survey  of  India,  vol.  2.) 

58.  Closeness  of  computation  necessary. 

As  we  know  that  exact  yalues  of  the 
unknowns  are  never  found,  we  may  in- 
vestigate how  far  it  is  allowable  to  cut 
short  our  computation.  With  a  single 
unknown  a  method  of  computation  is 
close  enough  which  will  give  that  un- 
known  withm^^  of  the  mean  square  error 
pt  expected.  Taking  this  as  a  basis  in  a  set 
of  equations  of  the  form 

ajc  +  /y+  .  .  .  —l=v 

and  that  is  taking  the  allowable  error  of 
/to  be  ^ //,  if  we  let  (X  be  the  average 
value  of  the  greatest  allowable  error  of 
ax,  ly,  .  .  then  if  m  is  the  number  of 
these  terms  we  have 


100 


>m(y* 


Now  it  will  be  a  liberal  estimate  if  we  let 
f»=100,  so  that  the  approximation  is 
sufficient  when 


<r< 


100 


The  quantities  ax,  by,  .  .  may  be  taken  to 
be  about  5/i  numerically.  Hence  an  ap- 
proximation is  sufficient  where  the  error 
committed  does  not  exceed  ^^  of  the 
value  of  the  quantity.  This  can  in  gen- 
eral be  carried  out  with  a  computation  to 
4  places  of  decimals,  and  if  a  log.  table  is 
used,  a  5-place  table  is  sufficient  In  short 
systems  4-place  tables  wiU  give  results 
close  enough. 

[It  does  not  lie  within  my  province  to 
explain  the  method  of  forming  and  solv- 
ing normal-equations.  This  is  done  in 
the  treatises  already  referred  to.  I  may, 
however,  remark  that  in  the  mechanical ' 
part  of  least  squares,  the  day  for  the  | 
exclusive  use  of  log.  tables  is  past  The 
best  aic{s  are  a  table  of  Squares,  a  table 
of  reciprocals,  a  table  of  products,  and  a 
computing  machine.  No  one  who  has 
worked  with  these  tools  will  ever  want 
to  open  a  log.  table  for  forming  and 
solving  normal-equations.] 


The  Lake  Subvst  Method  of  Adjustment. 

59.  The  method  of  measuring  horizon- 
tal angles  employed  on  the  Lake  Survey 
is  a  modification  of  BesseFs  method. 
It  is  as  follows : 

The  instrument  being  in  position,  the 
signals  around  the  horizon  were  sighted 
at  in  order  of  increasing  graduation  of 
the  horizontal  limb  closing  on  the  first 
signal  and  the  microscopes  read  each 
time :  then  these  pointings  were  repeated, 
but  in  the  order  of  decreasing  graduation, 
closing  again  on  the  first  object  This 
gave  one  set. 

The  difference  between  consecutive 
pointings  gave  the  included  angle.  The 
mean  of  an  angle  value  in  the  direction 
of  increasing  graduation  and  an  imme- 
diately following  one  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection gave  a  combined  result 

The  telescope  was  then  reversed,  leav- 
ing the  same  pivot  in  the  same  wyes,  and 
another  set  taken  from  which  combined 
results  are  found 

The  horizontal  limb  is  now  moved  some 
aliquot  part  of  180*^,  and  the  preceding 
process  repeated  till  microscope  readings 
have  been  obtained  at  equidistant  points 
entirely  round  the  limb. 

The  number  of  sets  before  and  after 
reversal  should  be  the  same.  Probable 
errors  are  derived  from  combined  results. 

The  resulting  angles  are  assumed  to  be 
independent  in  the  adjustment 

ExAifPLE.  AT  Station  D. 
Circle  left,  positive. 


Stat'n.  MicroA.  1. 

O  I  I 


Mlo.  8.  Mio.  8.   Mean.      Angle. 

//  n  n  oil 


A... 884 49  21.0    22.2    20.9    21.4 

B...  721154.1    58.8    46.2    51.2      97  22  29.8 

C... 250  25  51.8    54.1    55.1    58.7    17814  02.5 


Chrcle  left,  negative. 


o.  .  . 

51.8 

52.9 

54.0 

52.7 

Jd  . . . 

54.0 

58.0 

46.0 

51.0 

^L ... 

28.5 

24.8 

28.6 

24.0 

Circle  right,  positive. 

£L, ... 

48.0 

40.8 

49.0 

45.9 

B*. . . 

07.0 

10.1 

18.8 

10.8 

i^ . .  • 

14.9 

16.0 

10.1 

18  7 

Circle  right,  negative. 

0 . .  • 

14.8 

14  5 

9.8 

12.9 

B . . . 

7.2 

9.7 

13.7 

10.2 

^L.  .  . 

48.0 

41.2 

48.7 

46.0 

01.7 
27.0 


24.4 
8.4 


2.7 
24.2 


60.  Notation, 

The  notation  used  on  the  Lake  Survey 
was  as  follows :  The  stations  were  num- 
bered from  one  end  of  the  triangulation 
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to  be  adjusted  to  the  other.  The  single 
angles  in  order  of  azimnth  at  each  station 
were  denoted  by  subscript  numbers. 
Thus,  at  station  1  the  angles,  if  all  meas- 
ured, would  be  denoted  1,,  1,,  1,,  1^, 
starting  from  the  south  point  and  going 
round  by  the  west. 


The  local  correction  to  1,  would  be  (1,) 
and  the  general  correction  [1,].  The 
measured  sum-angle  composed  of  the  first 
two  angles  1,,  1,  would  be  denoted  by 

61.  The  method  of  computing  the  most 
probable  corrections  to  uie  angles  is  al- 
most precisely  the  same  as  that  already 
explained  in  Arts.  19-21,  and  need  not, 
therefore,  be  repeated.  The  example  of 
Art.  34  will  serve  as  an  illustration. 

Assuming  the  independence  of  the 
measured  angles,  this  method  of  finding 
the  corrections  to  them  is  perfectly  rig- 
orous. 

Example. 

The  Local  Adjustment. 

(a)  At  North  JSaae. 

The  observation-equations 

P  (1.)  (1.)         I 

2  +1  -fl        0 

2  +10 

14  -1  -1     -1.37 

The  normal-equations 

(1.)    (1.) 
+  16  +14  =- 19.18= [paq,  suppose 

+  14  +16  =- 19.18= [/>W],       " 

Solving  in  general  terms 

(1,)= +0.267  [pa/],-0.233[p*r|, 
(l.)=-0,223  [p«r],  +  0.267[;?^r|, 

Hence 

(l,)  =  -0.64 
(l,)  =  -0.64 

(1.)= +0.64  +  0.64-1.37 
=  -0.09 


and, 'most  probable  angles 


n 


124  09  40.05  + 
113  39  04.43  + 
122  11  16.52- 


1,. 

[IJ 
1 


L~l 


2.  I 

+1 

+  1    -1.07 


(b)  At  South  Bate. 
The  observation-eqnatioiis 
P  2. 

23        +1 
6 
7        +1 

The  normal-equations 
(2.)         (2,) 
30         +7 
7         +13 

Solution  in  general  terms 

(2,)=  +0.038[/>ar],-0.021[pW], 
(2,)=  +  0.021[paq,  +  0.088[/>W]. 

Most  probable  angles 


=  -7.49 
=  -7.49 


tt 


23  08  05.13  + 
47  31  19.91  + 
70  39  25.04  + 


A! 


[2.]  +  [2.] 
The  General  Adjustment 

The  Condition  -  JSqucUions. 
(a)  Triangle.  N.  Base.  S.  Base.  Oneota. 


122  11  15.52  - 
23  08  05.13  + 
34  40  39.66  + 

180  00  00.31 
180+f  180  00  00.06 


3J 


-CiJ 


0=0.25-[lJ-[lJ  +  [2J 

[+3,3 

(fi)  Triangle.    Lester,  Oneota,  S.  Base. 


e  /  n 


70  39  25.04+ 
78  27  06.06  + 
30  53  30.81  + 

180  00  01.91 
180  +  f=180  00  00.37 


L     IJ 


;2, 

3. 


LlJ 


"iJ 


+[2.: 
+[3.; 


0=01.54  + [2.] +[2.] +[3,] 

+  [3J  +  [4.]. 

(c)  Quadrilateral.  N.  Base,  S.  Base, 
Lester,  Oneota. 

sin.  LNS  sin.  LOS  sin.  LON 


sin.  LNO  '  sin.  NSL '  sin.  LOS 


=1 
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113  39  04.48  +  [IJ 
70  39  25.03  +  f2j  +  [2J 
43  46  26.40+[3,] 
log.  aiD.  diff.  1." 
9.9618975.6-  9.22 
9.9747660.1+  7.39 
f  21.98 


539.1 


124  09  40.0.j  +  [l,] 

47  31  J9.90+[2J 

78  27  06.06 +  [8^ +[3,] 

log.  sin.        dift.  1." 

9.9177479.3-14.29 

9.8677849.8  +  19.28 

9.9911180.3+  4.30 

609.4 
A  glance  at  the  log.  differences  for  1" 
shows  that  bjr  expressinff  them  in  nnitfi 
of  the  Bixth  place  of  decimals  their  arer- 
a^e  value  is  unit;.  We  have  then  the 
side- equation 
1.43[l,]-0.92[lJ  +  0.74[2,]-1.19[2J 

-0.43[SJ  +  1.77[3,]  +  2.97=0 
The  weight  equations. 


:-0.233rpafI,  +  0. 
=  +0.267[pa/J - 
+  0.038rpan,- 


m 


■2J=     -OMllpal 


The  correlate- equation  B. 


+0.125[;«ir|. 


rp"i 

,=  -1        0     +1.43 

pii 

,=  -1        0     -0.92 

pal 

,=  +1     +1     +0-74 

pU 

,=     0+1     -1.19 

p«l 

,=     0     +1     +1.77 

M 

,=     0     +1     -0.43 

p,d 

.=    0     +1       o- 

^rrections  in  terma  of  the  correl 

I.          11        in. 

1 

=  -0,034      0          +0.696 

1, 

r2 

=  -0.034      0          -0.669 

=   +0.038  +0.017  +0.062 

2 

=  -0.021   +    067  -0.121 

3 

=      0.         +1.         -0.014 

3 

=   +0.032  +0.032   +1.770 

4, 

= 

0.         +0.126      0. 

The  nonnal-eqaations 
I.  n.  III. 

+  0.138  +0.049  +0.021  =  -0.250 
+  1.241   +1.687  =  -1.540 
+  4.706  =  -2.970 

The  solution  of  these  equatione  gives 
I.=   -1.622 
n.=  -0.647 
m.=  -0.392 
Substitute  for  I.,  II.,  III.,  in  the  corre- 
late-equationB  we  have  the  general  correc- 
tions.   Adding  the  station  corrections  and 
general  oorrectiona   together,  the   total 
corrections  to  the  measured  angles  are : 


(«)      [tj         e 

P 

pot 

Final 
Angles. 

1, 

OM-0.18^-0.83 

a 

\M 

1240980.87 

1, 

=  -0,64-f-0.28=:-0.« 

s 

.af 

11838  4,71 

1, 

.« 

--0.18-0   9=-0.8S 

it 

(If 

), 

-+o.(M-o.so=-a4e 

6;I21 

47S110.0G 

!,+ 

,--h0.44-0.05=+0,8( 

1 

lOf 

7080  34.99 

-0.06— 0,W 

B1 

tl? 

8440  80.00 

-1.88=-1.« 

] 

1 7'; 

4, 

-0.06= -0,08 

B 

.00 

805880.78 

62.  Th«  Preciaion  determination. 

In  the  precision  determinatioQ,  an  ap- 
proximate method  was  employed. 

For  the  p.  e.  of  an  angle  of  weight 
unity,  we  have  the  usual  formula, 

.=.6746/^^^ 

when  fit  is  the  number  of  conditions, 
local  and  general. 

For  the  p.  e.  of  an  angle  in  the  ad- 
justed figure,  an  average  value  is  found 
from  formula  (26) ;  thus,  if 

r'=p.  e.  of  an  adjusted  angle  which 
before  adjustment  had  weight 
unity, 
M,  =  whole  number    of    angles    ob- 


Then 


served. 


r-=r/!^ 


For  the  p.  e.  of  a  side,  a  single  chain 
of  the  beet  shaped  triangles,  and  as 
direct  as  possible  between  the  base  and 
the  side  is  selected ;  all  tie  lioes  being 
rejected. 
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Sappose  in  a  chain,  b  is  the  base  and 
(Mn  the  side,  whose  p.  e.  is  to  be  found, 
then 


,  8in.A,sin.A. 
an  =*.— 


sin.Bj.sin.B, 


or  taking  logs,  and  reducing  to  the  linear 
form,  as  in 

•»,                11      T     rf.log.sin.A,  >.  V  . 
rflog.  an  =  dlog.h^ — ^ i.(A,)  +  . . 


Jlog.sin.B, 

5r 


(B.)-.... 


Now  assume  that 

(1)  h  is  exact. 

(2)  A„  B, . . . . .  .are  all  independently 

observed, 

(3)  these  observed  angles  have  a  com- 

mon p.  e.  r\ 
Then 

(p.e.)nog.an=[cy\+(J*B]r".     \ 

When  (^A)  <^B  •  • .  .denote  the  change  of 
log.  sin.  A,,  log.  sin.  B,, . . .  .for  the  angles 
Aj,  B, . . .  .in  a  table  of  log.  sines. 

Meample. — To  find  the   p.  e.  of  OL 
as  derived  from  NS.  (See  Fig.  Art.  34). 

The  chain  of  triangles  is  ONS,  OLS. 
Number  of  angles =9. 
From  the  adjustment,  we  find 

[pwz;.]=7.6. 

No.  of  conditions,  local  and  general, =5 
'.'  p.  e.  of  an  angle  of  weight  1 

=0.6745|/^® 

=0".82 
p.  e.  of  an  angle  of  average  weight 


=/ 


Station.        Angle. 

N.  Base.l22nri6 
S.  Base .  23  08  05 
Oneota..  34  40  40 

S.  Base  .  70  39  25 
Oneota..  78  27  05 
Lester . .  30  53  30 


-5       2 

Diff.  1"  in 

units  of  7th  Diff'ce*. 
dec.  place. 
"       -13.2  174.2 

49.3  2430.5 

30.4  924.2 


7.4 

4.3 

35.2 


54.8 

18.5 

1239.0 


[a«  +  /8*J=4841.2 


.'.  p.  e.  log.  On  =88.27  in  units  of  the 
seventh  place  of  decimals. 

The  Method  of  Dibeotions. 

63.  I  shall  take  up  th^  usual  case  in 
which  the  directions  are  observed  in 
''arcs,'*  as  explained  in  Art.  32,  and  give 
Bessel's  method  of  reduction  as  modified 
and  extended  by  Hansen  and  Andrae, 
whose  changes  have  been  generally  adopt- 
ed in  the  more  modem  European  surveys. 

The  adjustment  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  station  adjustment  and  the 
general  adjustment. 

The  Station  Adjustment. 

64.  Let  O  be  the  station  occupied  and 
1,  2,  3.  .  .  the  stations  sighted  at  in  order 
of  azimuth. 


Let  some  one  direction  be  selected  as 
the  zero  direction,  and  let  A,  B, .  .  .  .  de- 
note the  most  probable  values  of  the 
angles  which  the  directions  of  the  differ- 
ent signals  make  with  this  direction. 

In  the  first  arc  let  X*  denote  the  most 
probable  value  of  the  angle  between  the 
zero  of  the  limb  of  the  instrument  and 
the  direction  of  the  signal  taken  as  the 
zero  direction,  then  if  M/,  M/' .  .  .  denotec 
the  readings  of  the  limb  for  different  sig- 
nals and  V/,  V  "  ...  the  most  probable 
corrections  to  tnese  readings,  we  have  the 
observation  equations 

X'-0-M/=V/ 

X'-A-M."=V 


X'-B-M/"=V, 


/f 


nt 


The  zero  of  the  limb  being  changed 
in  the  next  arc,  we  have  in  like  manner 

X"-A-M."-V." 
X"-B-.M,"'==V/" 


and  so  on. 
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Let     X'=X;  +  ic'        A=A.  +  {A) 
X"=X,"  +  a;"     B=B.4-{B) 


when  X ',  X/' ....  A,,  B^  ...  are  approx- 
imate values  of  X',  X''. . . . A,  B, and 

«',  sc", ....  (A),  (B) ....  denote  their  most 
probable  corrections. 

Also  for  conyenience  in  writing,  put 

m/=M/-X/  7/?,'=M/-X;' 

m/'=M,"-X/-A,    m."M,"-X/'-A. 


The  observation- equations  may  now  be 
written 

iB'+(A)-m/'=^7V'     a;"-|-(A)-»w/'=v," 
a'  +  (B)- m;"=  u/"  aj"+ (B) -m,"'=u/' 
(87). 

If  now  p\  p/'. . . .  :  it>//>," are  the 

weights  01  the  measured  directions  of  the 
several  series  of  arcs,  the  normal-equa- 
tions follow  at  once  from  the  above  de- 
rived observation-equations. 
They  are 

[/>.>'       +P/'(A)  +/?/"(B)  +  . .  =[it>.m  J 

[/>J«"    +/>."( A)  f />nB)  +  . .^Ip^m^i 

(88). 

/>/'«' -f/?;V' -I- . .  +  [/>"](A)     =[/?'W] 
p/"aj' -f-j3,'"aj"  +  . .  +[/>'"J(B)  =[;t>'"m"'] 


The  quantities  a;',  a?"....  being  merely 
auxiliary  quantities, we  eliminate  them  by 
substituting  their  values  as  found  from 
the  first  group  of  normal-equations  in 
the  second  group. 
We  have  then 


which  may  for  convenience  be  written 

*       [aa]( A)  f  \abW)  +....  =  [aq 

\ah\ (A)  -h  [d*](B)  +  . . . .  =[6q  (89). 


where  \_aa\^  [a^] ....  are  to  be  looked'on 
as  mere  symbols. 

65.  If  the  original  observations  are 
arranged  in  groups  for  adjustment,  as  is 
usually  done,  then 

/>/=/>/'= 


and  if  we  put 


Vp  r,. . .  .being  the  numbers  of  observa- 
tions in  the  respective  groups,  we  have 
for  the  coefficients  of  the  normal-equa- 
tions 


// 


// 


\aa\=p-^^    &:_&"•!>." 


1 

/// 


.  •  •  •  • 


Px        »'.  p.         »-. 


(90). 


[aq=p"m"-A-.-E^!^^ 

P.         ^ 


[**]=!> 


///     -rt  /// 


"/       ^f%    HI 


m 


pr  pr  ^pr  p* 


Pi 


p. 


+  ]cp"']-^jp."'-^/>."'-..}(B) 

+  ..=[jo"'m"']-^[/>,m.] 


[W]  =  [  »"'m"']  -^' .  i£j^ 

P,         K 

66.   Checks  of  (he  Normal-JEquaiions. 
1. — The  sum 


[aa\  -f-  [a6]  +  [ac]  + 

+  [cc]  -I- 

+ 


is  equal  to  half  the  number  of  observa- 
tions, less  half  the  number  of  arcs.    (91.) 

For  substitute  for  [(la]^  [ab] ....  their 
values  from  (89)  we  find  the  above  sum 
equal  to 
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LriJ 


//« 


/'/« 


=^]  [/>']+[?"]+[?'"]+•••[ 


+ 2 


y."'+P/"'+/>."P.'"->- 


O  O. 


1 

2 
8 


+ 


2 


/ff 


P.'"+y.""+P."j)."+-- 


=5|[/'']+[p"]+b"']+--[ 
•       Lp.']_Cp.*] 

2rp.]  afpj   

Nowp,'=/>,'= =1  «ad  .: 

[p']  +P'  ]  +  [P'"]  +  •  •  =the  number  of 
observations. 

[p.*]  ■  [p.*]  ■  [,pD  ^      -the  number 

of  arcs. 
2.— The  sum 

[a/]  +  [W]  +  [c/]  +  . . . .  =[w/]  (92). 

where  [tol]  is  fonn<ed  in  the  same  way  as 
[aq,  [W],  ...     For 

La/]  +  [W]  +  . .  =  [p"m"]  +  [p'"m'"l  +  . . 


Pi 
Pt 


p  m 


•»'"«-«'" 
p  m 


..   [pro] 


[pm] 


Pi    *»!      'Pi      *»! 


Pi    *«• 


ni  .^    III 


P.     w,    IP,    W, 


_,    m,^^    III 

Pa    «»• 


I  •  • 


r  • 


'"— .  »" 


[p] 


[j>"i»"] 


[P  «   Jr- 


[P,«,] 


[Pi«»i] 

cp,m,]  rp»*»t] 

I  ^ 
'[p«*»i] 


rpi«»j 


[pw] 


The  coefficients  of  the  normal-eqnations 
may  now  be  written  down  at  sight. 

67.  To  find  the  m,  a.  e.  of  a  single  ob- 
served  direction. 

We  have 


/= 


[pvv] 


p: 


p. 


=g^-,[/>i'«i] + ^^  +  Lft*^  J  +  •  •  •  • 

Since  [/>' W]  +  [p'"m'"]+  .... 

which  proves  the  proposition. 
After  having    found    the     quantities 

m',  m" ,  by  taking  the    differences 

between  the  approximate  values  of  the 
angles  and  the  several  measured  values, 
it  is  convenient  to  arrange  the  formation 
of  the  normal-equations  according  to  the 
following  sqheme : 


No.  of  obs.  quan's— No.  of  indep't  unknowns 

Now,  from  equations  (81),  it  is  evident 
that  the  number  of  observation-equationB 
is  equal  to  the  number  of  directions  nd  9 
and  then  umber  of  independent  unknowns 
is  the  number  of  arcs  n^  +  the  number 
of  stations  or  signals  n.  less  one.    Hence 


,_.  ^d— (n«  +  ns  —  1) 


[pvv] 


(98). 


To  compute  the  value  of  Ipvv]. 

From  equations  (88)  and  (89)  we  have 
the  reduced  normal -equations, 

b.>'+  +p."(A) +p.'"(B)+ •  • =rp."».] 

[Pj*"   +1>."(A)  +P."'(B)  +  . .  =[p,fnj 

[aa](A)  +  [a*](B)  + =[af] 

[W1](B)+ =[«^1] 


Hence,  as  in  Art.  13, 

[p.wt.T    [PtWiT 


M*    [Wl]* 


•  •  •    («74^. 


=  [jpmm]  — 


[aa]      IbbA] 

\Pr^3*      IPt^tV 

l>J   "■    [p.]    ^'•" 
-M(A)-[W](A)-..(96). 

The  quantity  Ipmm]  should  always,  if 
possible,  be  found  from  the  original  ob- 
servations.  It  will  generally  be  quite 
different  if  found  from  the  means  forming 
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the  different  groups  of  arcs  taken  as 
single  observations  of  a  certain  weight. 

When  found  from  the  original  obser- 
yations, 

K=i>/'= ...=i 

p/=K'= =1 

and  then 

_    -,     -       -     [m.y     [my 

[ar|(A)-[5r](B)....(96). 

Cheek  formiUa. — It  is  evident  from 
the  above  expression  that  the  computa- 
tion of  the  value  of  \yv]  falls  into  two 
parts,  corresponding  to  the  two  sets  into 
which  ihe  normal-equations  are  divided. 

A  check  of  the  second  part  is  afforded 
by  the  equality  of  the  ^ues  resulting 
from 

{aai^ibbiy 

[ari(A)  +  [6ri(B)  + 

The  first  part  which  may  be  denoted  by 
\yv\  may  also  be  computed  in  two  ways. 
For 

[t;i,].==[mm]-E!^ -tj^-. . .  .(97). 

_2^^(m/  +  m,"  + ) 

^  Lu  ^  L__jj  ^ ^  y  terms. 

yt  y^ 

+  ^— V-+  — T-  + to  V,  terms. 

V  V 

%  % 

,(„,..M)%(„,._^)V.. 

+ (98). 

The  Coast  Subvbt  Method  of  Adjost- 

MENT. 

68.  The  method  of  observation  of  di- 
rections in  the  primary  triangulation  is  es- 
sentially that  of  Bessd.  ''  The  number  of 
observations  required  for  the  determina- 
tion of  any  one  angle  must  depend  upon 
the  desired  closeness  of  the  result  and 
Vol.  XXVni— No.  6—34. 


the  character  of  the  instrument."  It  is 
left  entirely  to  the  judgment  of  the  ob- 
server. 

'^The  direction  instrument  requires 
that  it  should  be  turned  on  its  stand  or 
changed  in  position  in  order  that  the  di- 
rection of  any  one  line,  and  consequently 
of  all,  should  fall  upon  different  parts  of 
the  circle  as  the  only  security  against 
errors  of  graduation.  The  number  of 
positions  varies  from  five  to  twenty-one 
of  nearly  equal  arcs :  and  in  eaeh  position 
the  circuit  of  the  horizon  is  made  giving 
the  direction  of  each  line  by  two  observa- 
tions, one  in  the  direct  and  the  other  in 
the  reversed  position  of  the  telescope. 
These  circuits  or  series  are  repeated  in 
each  position  until  two  to  five  values  of 
each  direction  are  obtained.  Each  angle 
is  tiierefore  determined  by  from  35  to 
63  measurements  in  the  direct,  and  a  like 
number  in  the  reversed  position  of  the 
telescope."* 

69.  The  adjustment!  is  broken  into 
two  parts  as  BesseFs  method  requires. 
The  total  correction  to  any  observed 
angle  M,  is  therefore  made  up  of  two 
corrections  x  and  y,  the  one  resulting 
from  the  adjustment  of  the  directions  at 
the  station  occupied,  the  other  from  the 
geometrical  conditions  existing  in  the 
triangulation  figure.  The  method  of 
least  squares  requires 

[(3;+y)*J=a  minimum 

which  is  assumed  to  be  identical  with 
making  [a;']  and  [y*]  respectively  a  min- 
imum. 

The  measured  angles  at  a  station  are 
first  adjusted,  and  with  these  adjusted 
values  M  -I-  ie,  we  enter  the  angle  and  side- 
equations  which  determine  the  further 
corrections  y,  no  subsequent  notice  of 
the  station  equations  being  taken. 

This,  though  not  strictiy  correct,  may 
be  considered  practically  good  enough. 
In  good  work  there  will  be  no  marked 
disarrangement  of  the  station  conditions 
arising  £om  the  net  adjustment. 

The  Looal  Adjustubnt. 

70.  The  method  of  deriving  the  station 
normal-equations  with  the  checks  used  is 
substantially  that  already  given  in  Arts. 

64-66.     The  quantities  m;  m** are 

ciJled  ''  diminished  measures." 

*  Methods.  DiBcuBtlonfl,  and  Betolts*  FMd  work  oC 
the  Triangolatloii,  1877. 
t  Report  18M,  App.  88 :  Report  ISM,  App.  14. 
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The  tabular  arrangemeDt  for  carrying 
out  the  numerical  work  is  slightly  differ- 
ent, and  will  now  be  giyen  for  the  fol- 
lowing 

Example — ^At  Clabk  Mt. 


Spear. 

00  00  00.000 
.00 
.00 
.00 

00  00  00.00 
.00 

00.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 


Humpback. 

O  f  It 

24  09  35.70 
39.40 
36.23 
33.55 


Fork. 


// 


78  26  08.55 
09.60 
09.33 
10.45 

78  26  10.20 
11.03 


24  09  36.10 
37.40 
36.53 
38.15 
39.00 

00  00  00.00     54  16  31.85 

31.94 
32.03 
36.16 

Assume  the  most  probable  value  of  the 
angles. 

O         9  ft 

Spear 00  00  00.00 

Humpback 24  09  36.90  +  (A) 

Fork. .........  78  26  09.90+(B) 

First  form  the  abstract  of  diminished 
measures,  by  taking  the  difference  be- 
tween each  measured  value,  and  the  most 
probable  values  of  the  angles.  This  gives 
m/,  m/' ....  To  facilitate  this  worx  the 
complements  of  the  seconds  are  formed 
for  each  initial  direction,  and  thus  the 
subtractions  are  changed  to  additions. 
We  have  then  the  auxiliary  table : 

Quantities 

for 
addition. 


Station. 


S 


AsBumed 
angles. 

00  00  00.00 


Comple- 
ments. 

00.00 
28.10 
50.10 


00.00 
37.00 


opear uu  ss^  uu.uu 

Humpback..  24  00  86.00 
Fork 78  36  09.90 

In  tabulating  the  abstract  of  diminished 
measures,  the  series  of  an  equal  number 
of  directions  are  placed  together  begin- 
ning with  the  greatest  number.  The 
sums  and  means  are  next  found  as  in- 
dicated below,  and  a  check  is  afforded  by 
finding  fpm]  from  the  sums  in  vertical 
and  horizontal  rows.  (See  Table,  fol- 
lowing page.) 


Next  form  the  coefficients  of  the  normal- 
equations.    They  are : 

"aa]=13-J-|=     7^ 

'Ai]=10-f-f=     5] 

a6]=     -|-|=- 

a/]  =  -0.04  -t- 1.4633 +  0.025-1.340 

=  -h  0.1083 
[W]=-0.29  +1.4633-0.715-0.025 

=  +0.4833 
[tt?/J=    -1.4633  +  0.715  +1.34 
=     +0.5917 

Check  (1)  \_ad\  +  [aft]  +  \hb'\  =9^ 

=  17-7i 
=^  (No.  of  obs.— No.  of  arcs.) 

(2)  [a/] +  [ftri =0.5916 

=[a>/]    as  it  should. 

Hence  the  normal-equations  are: 

(A)     (B) 

+  7i-3i= +0.1083 
-3i  +  5|= +0.4833 

Solving  we  have 

(B) =0.130  (A)  =0.075 

and  therefore  the  adjusted  values  of  the 
angles  are 

Spear 00  00  00.000 

Humpback 24  09  36.975 

Fork 78  26  10.030 

So  far  the  method  of  computation  has 
been  rigorous.  In  what  follows  to  pre- 
vent misunderstanding  I  have  frequently 
quoted  directly  from  the  Reports. 

71. — ^We  proceed  to  determine  the 
probable  error  of  each  direction. 

Now  '4f  s  equal  the  number  of  observa- 
tions of  any  one  direction  the  formula 

,_.455^t?' 

*"»  ""  «(«-l) 

gives  an  approximation  to  the  probable 
error  of  a  direction ;  to  give,  however, 
proper  weights  to  the  results  since  the 
v's  of  the  more  full  series  are  more  cor- 
rect than  of  series  with  less  directioni^  it 
is  preferable  to  substitute  for  s—l  the 
diagonal  coefficient  of  the  weight  equa- 
tions (omitting  the  remaining  combiaa- 
tions)  this  gives  for  the 

».«.  of  the  first  direction  r,=i/^— = — =- 

.455 .2t;* 


ic 


C( 


"     second    " 


a 


third 


(( 


etc.; 


8{aa\ 
.455^V 

8[bb] 

(99). 
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AbSTBAOT  of   DllCINISHED  'MEASURES. 


Spear. 

00.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 


0.00 
.00 


0.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 


Sums 


tp']=ll 


Humpback. 


58.80 

2.50 

60.33 

56.65 

[Pi"mi"]=-2.72 


59.20 
.50 

50.63 
1.25 
2.10 

p,"m,"=-h2.68 

00.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 


[p'tn'^-OM 


w 


[P"]=18 


Fork. 


58.65 
59.70 
59.42 
00.55 

[p/"i»i"']  =  -1.67 

.80 
1.18 

[Pt"'w,"']=+1.48 


58.85 

58.94 

59.08 

8.18 

=-0.05 


[!?'"«»'"]= -0.39 


[p"']=10 


Vj=3 


[p,«ii]- -4.89 
y,  =2 

[p,m,]r=  4-1.48 


[p,m,]=+2.68 


[P4W»4]=— 0  05 


[|)m]=-0.88 


[p]=  84 


[Pi»»i] 


=  -1.4683 


iPt^tl 


=  -1-0.7150 


[P.*»t] 


=-1.8400 


[P4»»4] 


=-0.0250 


Check  sum. 


we  also  haye  weight  p=— j." 

Here  [aa],[6ft]  ...  are  as  in  (68),  and 


f  f^  t 


t  a/\   t 


=  r»q«^.^_?L.?l.  .  .  (100). 
Check  of  the  computation  of^jtoot] 

p,"  p." 


»  "         »  "* 

"■  [p.]    [p.] 


Obeck 

[o^ce,]  +  [aa]  +  [**] =6|+ 7i  +  5| 

=34-15. 

It  is  necessary  next  to  find  t;/,  v/,  .  .  . 
We  have 

t>/'  =»'4-A— m, 


m"  =«"  +  A-m, 


which  may  be  written 

»/  =aj'-d/  «/  —x'—d' 


Now  from  the  first  set  of  normal-equa- 


tions 


.'.  Sum 


=[P']  +  [P"]  +  .  • .  ^  -\^f  I  K'"-(B))-h  .  . . 


=  the  number  of  obserrations,  —  the  I  p  T^'^p'  d*  -^p  "a  "+  .  .  . 

number  of  arcs.  (101). '    * '..*....' 

In  our  example 


[«,»]=ii-i-t-i=6t 


But        i>.'=/>." 


P. 


and 


[i»,]=i>.•^ 
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X    = 


and     «',  = 


X" 

d.'    V.' 


ff 


V/'  = 


_ra 


I        "a 


rf." 


tZ," 


The  quantities  <?,,  c?  .  .  are  called  re- 
maining differences  and  »/, »,  .  .  remain- 
ing errors.  The  tables  used  in  computing 
these  quantities  are  called  the  abstract  of 
remaining  differences  and  the  abstract  of 
remaining  errors^  respectively. 

"We  have  .-.  to  pass  through  two  steps 
in  finding  the  remaining  errors : 

(1.)  The  abstract  of  remaining  differ- 
ences rfp  d^  .  .  referred  to  the  initial 
direction  of  each  series  is  found  by  apply- 
ing the  corrections  (A),  (B)  .  .  .  with 
their  signs  changed  to  the  respective 
quantities  in  the  abstract  of  diminished 
measures.  For  another  initial  direction 
than  the  first,  the  proper  differences  must 
be  applied.  The  computation  is  carried 
out  to  the  nearest  tenth  of  a  second  6nly. 

(2.)  The  abstract  of  remaining  errors 
z; ,  z;^  ...  is  formed  by  comparing  each 
difference  rf,,  ^, ...  of  the  abstract  of 
remaining  differences  with  the  mean  of 
its  arc.  It  contains  the  quantities  of  the 
form 

V 

that  is  the  remaining  errors. 
Abstract  of  Rebcainino  Diffkrejnceb. 


Spear. 

Humpback. 

Fork. 

d 

« 

00.0 

58.7 

58.5 

59.1 

0 

2.4 

59.6 

.7 

0 

59.8 

59.8 

59.5 

0 

56.6 

00.4 

59.0 

0.0 

0.2 

0.1 

0 

1.0 

0.5 

0.0 

59.1 

59.6 

.0 

.4 

2 

.0 

69.6 

59.8 

.0 

1.2 

.6 

.0 

2.0 

• 

1.0 

0.0 

58.8 

59.4 

.0 

58  9 

59.4 

.0 

59.0 

59.5 

.0 

8.1 

1.6 

Abstract 

OF  RBMAnnNG  Ebbori. 

Spc 

jar. 

Humpback. 

Fork. 

z/« 

v^ 

«« 

«• 

tJ 

0» 

.9 

.8 

.4 

.2 

.6 

.4 

.7 

.5 

1.7 

2.9 

1.1 

1.2 

.5 

.2 

.2 

0 

.2 

.0 

1.0 

1.0 

• 

2.4 

5.8 

1.4 

2.0 

* 

2.5 

8.9 

3.6 

.1 

.0 

.1 

0. 

.5 

.2 

.5 

.2 

« 

.2 

• 

.2 

.4 

.2 

.5 

.2 

.2 

.0 

.2 

.0 

.2 

.0 

.2 

.0 

.6 

.4 

.6 

.4 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

* 

1.6 

1.6 

.6 

.4 

.6 

.4 

.6 

.4 

.5 

.2 

.5 

.2 

.6 

.3 

1.6 

2.6 
.86 

1.5 

22 
8.0 

4.8 

14.1 

6.8 

s 

.455  tj« 

V 
r 


Spear. 


11. 

67.8 
1.96 
0.029 

84.5 
0.17 


Humpback. 


Fork. 


18. 
98.2 

6.42 
.069 
14.5 

0.26 


10. 
56.7 

8.09 

.054 
18  5 

0.28 


72.  We  have  thus  at  A  Clark  Mt.  found 
the  corrections  x  to  each  direction  and 
also  the  probable  error  r,  of  each  direc- 
tion. In  the  same  way  at  the  remaining 
stations,  Spear,  Humpback,  Fork,  of  the 
quadrilateral  CSHF  which  we  intend  to 
consider,  the  corrections  have  been  found 
from  the  angles  employed.  The  correct- 
ed values  for  the  four  stations  with  the 
value  of  r  for  each  direction  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

AtaarkMt.  (1) Spear....  00  00  00.000 ±0.17 
Hampback...  24  09  86.975 dbO.26 
Fork 78  26  10.080±0.28 

At  Spear  (2)  Humpback.. .  00  00  00.000±0.28 

Fork 82  08  11.798±0.21 

Clark  Mt 54  06  29.197±0.29 
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At  Humpback  (8)Clark  Mt.  00  00  00. 000  ±0.19 

Spear 101  44  08.123±0.88 

Fork 332  58  11.157±0.27 

At  Fork  (4)  Clark  Mt 00  00  00.000  ±0.14 

Spear 79  85  42.479±0.3d 

Humpback..  98  41  43.926 ±0.20 

73.  It  remains  now  in  adjusting  the 
quadrilateral  to  find  the  corrections  y 
arising  from  the  side  and  angle-equations. 

The  quadrilateral  includes  four  trian- 
gles. U  S  denote  the  sum  of  the  three 
angles  of  a  triangle,  then  S— 180— £ 
denotes  the  error  of  closure  of  a  triangle. 
The  spherical  excess  and  closing  error  of 
each  triangle  are  given  in  the  following 
table.  Advantage  may  be  taken  of  IS— 
180— €  in  forming  the  angle-equations. 

Triangle.    Excess.      S-180-e.     (S-180-e)» 


241 
841 
284 
281 


10.778 
7.886 
6.402 
9.789 


0.860 
1.562 
1196 
0.494 


Hence 

probable  error  in  a  triangle= 


0.7896 
2.4896 
1.4804 
0.2440 

Sum  48588 


.6745 


8538 


^4.86 


=  ±0".743 
±0.743 


probable  error  in  an  angle = 

v3 

=  ±0''.429 

,   , ,                     ,.      ,.         ±0.429 
probable  error  m  a  direction=— — 

^  a/2 

=  ±0".303 

<*  These  quantities  include  the  errors 
of  observation  as  well  as  that  arising 
from  the  formation  of  triangles.''  We 
therefore  write  for  the  probable  error  of 
a  direction 

r,+  ^  =  ±0."303. 

''The  combination  of  the  angles  to 
triangles  introduces  a  new  kind  of  error 
which  must  be  taken  into  account :  its 
general  effect  is  to  equalize  the  weights. 
This  triangle  error  may  be  supposed  to 
be  principally  due  to  lateral  refraction ; 
minor  causes  may  be  recognized  in  the 
imperfect  centering  of  the  theodolite  over 
the  same  vertical  observed  upon  from  the 
other  two  stations,  and  in  want  of  paral- 
lelism in  the  verticals  at  two  stations  of 
unequal  elevation,  and  perhaps  in  other 
circumstances.  If  we  separate  the  observ- 


ing error  r  from  the  error  found  above, 
r,  +  A ,  we  have  the  triangle  error  r  ^ .   To 

do  this,  the  probable  error  of  the  24  direc- 
tions forming  the  quadrilateral  are  tab- 
ulated and  the  mean  taken.    We  have 


Tri- 

Dl- 

Prob. 

Tri- 

Di- 

Prob. 

angle. 

reotion. 

error. 

angle. 

rection. 

error. 

124 

12 

±0.17 

284 

28 

±0.28 

14 

.23 

24 

.21 

21 

.29 

82 

.88 

24 

.21 

84 

.27 

41 

.14 

42 

.38 

42 

.88 

1 

48 

.20 

123 

12 

±0.17 

184 

8t 

±0.19 

18 

.26 

1 
( 

84 

.27 

21 

.29 

1 

41 

.14 

28 

.28 

1 

48 

.20 

81 

.19 

1 

18 

.26 

82 

.84 

i 
I 

14 

.28 

The  average  of  these  values  gives 

r,=  ±0.238. 
But 


Hence, 


r  .  .  =  ±  0.303. 


r^=y^0.303" -0.238" 
=  ±0.129. 


The  observing  error,  therefore,  exceeds 
the  triangle  error,  and  shows  that  the 
latter  cannot  be  neglected  in  the  true 
valuation  of  the  respective  weights. 

The  final  value  of  the  probable  error 
(r)  of  any  direction  in  the  quadrilateral, 
we  obtain,  therefore,  by  combining  the 
observing  and  the  tiiangle  error,  the  lat- 
ter being  constant.     We  then  have 

where  r^  .=0.0167 

The  final  weight  of  each  direction  is 
found  from  the  equation 

1 

/>=^ 

They  are  as  follows : 


o 


I 


a 


» 


I    ^ 


% 


I    I 


I 


12  .046 
14   70 


21 
24 
41 
42 


169 

118 

74 


12  .046 
18  .084  .  24 
82 


21  .169 
28  .126 
81  .101 


28  .12G 
118 
210 
154 


84 

4-3   20-3 


202  .  83  .210  .  48   107 


81 
84 
41 
43 
18 
14 


fit 

.101 
.154 
.074 
.107 
.064 
.070 
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Thb  General  Adjustment. 

74.  Notation*  An  angle  being  con- 
sidered as  a  difference  of  two  directions 
may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  these  di- 
rections. 


Thns  the  angle  12  8  may  be  denoted 

—  1  4-8 

21,  23  being  the  arms  of  the  angle  and  2 
its  vertex. 

Corrections  to  a  direction  are  indicated 
by  being  included  in  parentheses ;  thus  (|) 
denotes  a  correction  to  |,  and  the  correc- 
tion to  the  angle  12  3  would  be  denoted  by 

-(J)+(i). 

75.  In  our  example  the  number  of 
angle-equations  is  3,  and  of  side-equa- 
tions 1.     We  have 

A  ngle-JSquationsl. 
1.  The  triangle  421 


// 


124=21  68  17.404 
241=79  35  42.479 
412=78  26  10.030 


4-4-1 
1  j.« 

2^.4 
111 


180  00    9.013 
180+E=180  00  10.773 


0=-0.8«0-J-f  J-i  +  J 

—  8+4 
1    •    1 

Similarly  from  the  triangles  341,  231 

0=-1.562-jH.J-3  +  4^4  +  i 
0=-0.494-J-h|-f  +  f-3  +  i 

76.   T?ie  SiderEquation. 
Take  the  pole  at  1,  then 

sin.  123     sin.  134      sin.  142 


sin.  132 


sin.  143 
// 


sin.  124 


=1 


iLl23: 
A 134: 
iLl42: 


:54  06  29.197-1-1- J 
:27  01  48.843-J  +  J 
79  35  42.479-1+ J 


// 


132=101  44  3.123 
143=  98  41  43.926 
124=  21  58  17.404 


1  4-8 

4^^  4 
44.1 


i  +  i) 


9.9085518.108 +  15.237( 
9.6574962.451 -|-41.269( 
9.9927991.509+  3.866(-l  +  I) 

472.068 

472.917 


-0.849 

9.9908277.554-  4.372(- 
9.9949791.653-  3.220( 
9.5730403.710+52.188( 
472.917 

and  the  conditional  equation,  with  the 
differences  expressed  in  units  of  the  fifth 
place  of  decimals  is 

0.33951(1) +.15237(i)-.36896(J) 
+.41269(*)  +  .07086(1)  _.03866(J) 
-.04373(|)-.03220(J)-.52188(5) 

+  0.00849=0 

77.  If  now  I,  U,  in,  IV,  denote  the 
correlates  of  these  four  condition-equa- 
tions, we  have  the  correlate-equations : 


^  Compare  GerUnff's  Ausgltichungtrtehnung. 


Wt, 

0.046 
.084 
.0 

.070 
.169 
.126 
.113 
.101 
.210 
.154 
.074 
.202 

0.107 


V 

(?) 

(2) 


I.  n.  III. 


-1   0 
0  -1 


+1 

+1 
0 

-1 
0 
0 
0 

-1 

+1 
0 


+1 
0 
0 
0 

+1 
0 

-1 

-1 
0 

+1 


-1 
+1 

0 

+1 

-1 

0 

-1 

+1 
0 
0 
0 
0 


IV. 

0 
0 

0 

1.8476 
0.7618 
2.6094 
1.8448 
0.2187 
2.0636 
0.3543 
0.1933 
0.1610 


The  normal  equations  may  now  be 
formed  and  solved  as  in  Chauvenet,  four 
places  of  decimals  being  retained. 

The  values  of  the  conditions  resulting 
from  the  solution  of  the  normal  equations 
when  applied  to  the  locally  adjusted 
values  give  the  finally  adjusted  values  of 
the  angles. 

The  triangle  sides  are  completed  from 
the  formulse 

€  € 

a=c.  sin.  (A— 5).    cosec(0  —  5) 

b  =c  sin.    (B— 5)     oosec.(G  —  5) 
the  base  c  being  known. 

*  See  Repoiti  for  1866  and  1878. 
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78.  The  JPredsion  determincUion* 
The  strict  application  of  the  method  of 
least  squares  to  the  computation  of  the 
probable  errors  of  the  adjusted  distances 
is  held  to  be  too  laborious,  and  accord- 
ingly only  an  approximate  method  is  em- 
ployed. 

If  the  triangulation  consists  of  a  single 
chain  of  triangles,  the  computation  of 
probable  error  is  carried  through  the 
sides  of  the  different  triangles  between 
the  first  and  concluding  lines.  The  tri- 
angles are  independent  of  one  another, 
and  the  p.  e.  r^  of  a  side  </,  b  being  the 
base  is  found  from 

ra=a,r  sin.  l"y'|[cot.*A  +  cot."B 

+  cot  A  cot.  B] 

where  r  is  the  average  p.  e.  of  an  angle  as 
deduced  from  the  corrections  to  the 
observed  angles,  or  the  difference  A 
between  observed  and  adjusted  angles, 
r  may  also  be  deduced  approximately 
from  the  average  error  of  closing  of  the 
triangles ;  also,  from 

where  n  is  the  number  of  triangles,  or 
better,  from 

where  n^  is  the  number  of  conditional 
equations  and  [t?*]  the  sum  of  the  squares 
of  the  direction-corrections. 

If  the  triangulation  consists  of  a  chain 
of  quadrilaterals,  the  p.  e.  of  the  last  side 
as  found  above  would  need  to  be  divided 
by  y^  since  we  can  arrive  at  that  side 
through  two  different  sets  of  triangles ; 
and  generally  '*  it  will  be  admissible  to 
suppose  this  combination  factor  to  be 
proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the 
fraction  (/*),  number  of  angles  of  triangles 
used  in  computing  ra  divided  by  number 
of  angles  in  figure." 

In  the  older  work  the  formula 

Ta  =r  a  sin.  l'V[cot.'A  cofB] 

which  is  the  same  as  the  one  used  on  the 
Lake  Survey,  was  employed. 

The  p.  e.  found  nrom  this  formula  is 
too  large,  because  it  supposes  only  two  of 
the  angles  of  a  triangle  measured  instead 
of  three. 


The  result  may  be  increased  by  the  ad- 


a 


ditional  p.  e.  -r.rt^  which  is  the  effect  of 

0 

the  p.  e.  of  the  measure  of  the  base  b. 
We  have  thus  finally 


»".=//.r.»+J. 


The  Hanssn-Schbbiber  Method  of  Ad- 
justment. 

79.  The  general  forms  that  have  been 
given  in  the  articles  preceding  for  the 
adjustment  of  a  trismgulation,  though 
symmetrical  and  elegant,  are  quite  com- 
plex. A  method  which  shall  give  a  marked 
diminution  of  work  in  the  reduction  with- 
out any  loss  of  rigor  in  the  results  is  a 
desideratum.  Of  those  proposed  I  shall 
notice  only  that  now  carried  out  on  the 
Prussian  Land  Survey.  This  method 
involves  processes  due  to  Gauss,  Bessel 
and  Hansen. 

80.  First,  a  few  words  as  to  the  meas- 
urement of  horizontal  angles.  Oauss,  the 
father  of  modem  geodesy,  in  his  trian- 
gulation of  Hanover,  measured  each  angle 
independently  of  every  other,  but  left  no 
very  full  accoimt  of  his  modes  of  pro- 
cedure. He  used  a  repeating  theodolite. 
The  introduction  and  successful  use  of 
non-repeating  theodolites  by  Struve  in 
the  measurement  of  the  Russian  arc  of 
the  meridian,  led  to  the  gradual  abandon- 
ment of  repeating  theodolites,  and  con- 
sequently  drew  away  attention  from 
Gh>uss'  methods.  Through  the  influence 
and  example  of  Bessel,  the  method  of 
''  arcs,"  as  developed  by  him  in  the  Qrad- 
messung  in  Ostpreussen^  has  been  general- 
ly foUowed  in  primary  surveys  since  his 
time  as  being  apparently  better  adapted 
to  the  non-repeatinfif  theodolite.  But  for 
many  reasons  which  every  observer  must 
finally  discover  for  himself,  as  he  gains 
in  experience,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable 
that  the  method  of  independent  angles  is 
the  better  of  the  two,  even  with  a  non- 
repeating theodolite. 

The  points  to  be  considered  are  mainly 
accuracy  of  results;  and  secondarily,  econ- 
omy of  time  in  making  and  reducing  the 
observations.  When  we  consider  twist 
of  station  occupied,  the  different  lengths 
of  lines  sighted  over,  the  interruptions  that 
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may  occur  in  the  course  of  reading  an  arc, 
the  more  uniform  light  that  may  always 
be  had  when  the  number  of  directions  is 
small,  the  greater  certainty  of  eliminating 
horizontal  refraction,  and  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  periodic  error  of  gradua- 
tion of  the  limb  of  the  theodolite  can  be 
eliminated,  we  must  conclude  that  greater 
precision  is  to  be  attained  by  the  method 
of  independent  angles.  Even  Andrae, 
the  author  of  the  most  important  contid- 
butions  to  the  method  of  directions  since 
Bessel,  and  who  has  used  this  method  in 
the  triangulation  of  Denmark,  acknov.l- 
edges  that,  "in  place  of  observations  of 
directions  in  arcs,  it  is  preferable  to  re-* 
turn  to  the  old  method  of  Qauss  of  meas- 
uring angles."  {Verhandlungen  der 
JSuropdisc/ien  Oradmesaung^  1878.) 

As  regards  the  cost  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged, that  for  an  equal  number  of  results, 
leaving  quality  out  of  account,  the  method 
of  arcs  has  the  advantage.  Nowadays, 
however,  when  facilities  exist  for  measur- 
ing angles  by  night  as  well  as  by  day, 
there  is  less  delay  in  waiting  for  suitable 
conditions  than  when  day-work  alone  had 
to  be  depended  on.  Taking  this  into 
accoimt  the  difference  in  cost  would  not 
be  great  in  any  case,  more  especially  as  a 
triangulation  party  is  never  a  very  large 
one. 

81.  When  the  angles  are  measured 
independently,  the  observations  may  be 
so  arranged  as  to  make  the  reduction 
very  systematic  and  easy,  as  will  be  shown 
presently. 

This,  indeed,  is  also  possible  with  the 
method  of  arcs.  For  if  the  observations 
are  continuous  and  every  direction  is 
equally  well  measured  in  every  arc,  then 

and  .'. 

[/>']=[;>"]--= =na 

[pj=[;>j= =ns 

The  normal-equations  (92)  become,  re- 
membering that[m']=o, 

/  na\       Ha  _    „,     [m] 

\  ng  /  Tig 


By  addition  the    number  of  equations 
being  n,  —  1 


n^  '      ng 

Hence  the  normal-equations  reduce  to 

na>  X  =  [m"] 

na.y  =  [mn  (102). 

and  .'.  the  corrections  are  known. 
Also  (93)  reduces  to 

[vv] 


/^•= 


(n«  -  l)(n.  -1) 


.  .  (103). 


This  method  of  reading  each  arc  com- 
pletely is  not  practicable  except  when  the 
number  of  arcs  is  very  small,  as  the  time 
required  would  be  too  great  to  vraitfor 
suitable  conditions.  Besides,  the  values 
of  the  resulting  angles  would  not  be  so 
accurate  as  if  theotiber  method  of  reading 
had  been  employed. 

82.  In  order  to  diminish  the  labor  of 
reducing  the  triangulation  the  angles 
must  be  measured  according  to  some 
regular  form.  If  measured  differently  at 
different  stations  there  is  a  new  problem 
to  be  solved  for  each. 

To  Gktuss  and  Gerlingis  attributed  the 
plan  of  measuring  every  angle  at  a  station 
between  every  two  directions.  There  are 
many  advantages  in  doing  this. 

Thus  let  0  be  the  station  occupied,  and 
1,  2,  3,  4,  the  stations  sighted  at  in  order 
round  the  horizon ;  then  the  angles  meas- 
ured would  be 


102 
103 
104 


203 
204 


304 


Take  the  first  three  as  independent  un- 
knowns. 
Then,  since 

most  prob.  value = measured  value 

+resid.  t? 

if  (A),  (B),  (C),  be  the  corrections  to  the 
assumed  approximate  values  to  make  the 
most  probable  values  and  (1,  2),  and 
(1,  3) .  .  the  corrections  to  these  approxi- 
mate values  to  make  the  measured  values 
we  have  the  observation-equations 


(A) 

(B) 

(C) 
(A)  +  (B) 
(A)  +(C) 

-(B) +(C)- 


-(1.2)=fi.» 
-(1.3)=«,.» 

■(1.4)=t;i.4 
-(2.3)=«,.,    (104). 

-(2.4)=»,.4 
{3.4)=v,.4 
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and  the  normal-eqaations 

3(A)-(B)  +  (C)=raa 
3(B)-(C)=[WJ 

3(C)=[ca 


(105). 


where 


[aq={12)-(23)-(24) 

W]rz(13)  +  (23)-(34) 

[cq=(14)  +  (24)  +  (34) 


(106). 


Solying  these  equations  (A).  (B)  (C)  are 
found, 

83.  So  far  the  solution  is  that  abready 
given  in  Art  35,  and  if  the  station  ad- 
justment only  were  required  we  could 
stop  here,  as  the  above  equations  being 
symmetrical  in  form  are  easily  handled. 

But  in  passing  on  to  the  net  adjust- 
ment a  very  considerable  reduction  of 
work  can  be  effected  by  finding  the  cor- 
rections to  the  directions  instead  of  to 
the  angles.  Thiis  if  X,  A,  B,  C,  denote 
the  corrections  to  the  four  directions  1, 
2,  3,  4,  then  since  A-X,  B-X,  C-X 
correspond  to  the  (A),  (B),  (C),  above, 
the  observation-equations  may  be  written 

-X-hA  -(12)=t;i.2 

-X  +B  -(13)=t;i.8 
-X  +c-(14)=t;i.4 

-A+B       -(23)=r8.8    (107). 

-A  +C-(24)=t;2.4 
-B  +  C-(34)=ra.4 

and  the  normal-equations, 

3X-A-B-C=-[aa-[M--[ca 
3A-B-C=[afl 
2B-C=[6/J 

SC=[d] 

By  addition  of  these  equations  there  re- 
sultB: 

0=0 

and  .*.  the  xmknowns  cannot  be  found 
without  another  relation  between  X,  A, 
B,  C.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  di- 
rections are  nothing  but  the  angles  whidi 
the  rays  make  with  some  common  zero 
ray  whose  position  ib  unknown,  and  which 
therefore  may  be  taken  arbitrarily.  To 
solve  the  above  equations  it  will  be  most 
convenient  to  make  the  arbitrary  assump- 
tion 

X-|-A-hB-|-C=0     .     .     (109). 

and  the  normal-equations  reduce  to 

4X  =-[a/]-[*a-[cfl 

4A  =     [al] 

4B      =     [bll  (110). 

!=     L  " 


4C: 


[cl] 


that  is 


4X=-(12)-(13)~(14) 
4A=  (12) -(23) -(24) 
4B=  (13)-!- (23) -(34) 
40=     (14)-!- (24)-!- (34) 


(111). 


which  can  be  very  conveniently  computed 
from  the  scheme  due  to  Col.  Schreiber: 


2 

(12) 


3 

(13) 
(23) 


4 

(14) 
(24) 
(34) 


Sums. 


[cOi     m      [cl] 


m 


84.  The  general  adjustment  due  to  the 
side  and  angle-equations  in  the  net  is 
equaUy  simj^e. 

The  weight-equations,  corresponding 
to  equations  (42),  are: 

4[aa]  =1 

4[a/S]  =0 

^[ay]  =0       (112). 

4[a(y]=0 

Similarly  for  the  other  unknowns.  Hence 
in  this  case 


[aa]=[m^[rr]=i 

[«/J]=[ay]=   .  .   =0 


and  since 


[aA]=[aa] 
[^]=[aft] 


(118). 


the  net  correlate  normal-equations  (47) 
become 

[aa]l  H-  [oftlll  -I-  [ac]III=// 

[bb]U'\-[bc]m=lJ 

[cc]in=//" 

just  as  if  formed  from 

a'.l+^'.n  +  c'  .in 

Also  the  equations  (43)  from  which  the 

corrections  (1)  .  (2) are  found,  reduce 

to  the  simple  form 

(l)=aM-hdMI-l-...- 
(2)=a'M4-ft".  II  (114). 
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85.  JSxamph  of  Station  Adjustment. 
Givem  at  station  Clajbanks  in  the  triangu- 
lation  of  Lake  Superior 


// 


12: 

13: 

14: 

23 

24: 

34: 


61  33  23.4*J 

100  23  02.38 

170  02  03.37 

:  38  49  38.70 

:108  28  38.98 

:  69  38  60.47 


BURLINGTON 


SPLIT  ROCK 

3 


CLAYBANKS 


DgTOUW 
i 


Assamed  approximate  angles : 


fr 


Brule 0  00  00  + A 

Burlington..  61  33  23 +  B 
SpUt Rock..  100  23  02  +  C 
Detour 170  02  03  +  D 


1 

2 

8 

4 

Sum8. 

+0.42 

+0.88 
-0  80 

+0.87 
-1.02 
-0.68 

+1.17 
-1.82 
-0.58 

-1.17 

+0.42 
+1.82 

+0.08 
+0.58 

-1.18 

-1.17 

+1.74 

+0.61 

-1.18 

If 


A=-0.29J 
B=-»0.43i 
C=+0.16i 
D=-0.29i 

and  the  adjusted  angles^ 


ff 


12=  61  33  23.73 
13=100  23  02.45 
14=170  02  03.00 
23=  38  49  38.72 
24=108  28  39.27 
34=  69  38  60.55 

86.  JSxample  of  Station  and  Net  Ad- 
justment. 

The    quadrilateral     Aminicon,    Brule, 
Buchanan,  Lester. 


At  Lester. . 


Direotion. 

.  2-1 
8-1 
8-2 


At  Aminicon.  5—4 
6-4 
6-5 

At  Brule.....  8-7 

9-7 
9-8 


Measored 
angle. 

51  00  89.77 
92  43  49.42 
41  48  08.97 

87  47  05.51 
97  51  03.11 
60  08  58.62 

40  25  47.49 
71  58  27.81 
81  82  40.22 


AtBacbanaD.11-10  47  57  86.25 
12-10  97  26  41.29 
12-11      49  29  05.15 


Lrooally 
adjusted 

anirle. 

It 

40.00 

49.20 

9.20 

5.17 

8.45 

58.28 

47.86 
27.45 
40.19 

86  21 

41.82 

5.11 


BUCHANAN 


MttNIOON 


BRULC 


The  condiUon-equations  formed  in  the 
usual  way  from  the  triangles  Lester, 
Buchanan,  Brule,  (£=1'M9);  Lester, 
Aminicon,  Brule,  (f =1'M9) ;  Aminicon, 
Buchanan,  Brule,  (^=l'^37) ;  and  from 
the  quadrilateral  (pole  at  Lester)  are 

-  (1)    +    (2)    -    (8) 

-  (2)    +    (3)     -    (4) 

-  (5)    +    (6)     -    (7) 
+3.01(4) -2.72(6)  -0.29(6) 


+  (9)  ■ 
+  («)  • 
+  (9)  ■ 
+2.47(7) 


(10)    +    (12) 

(7)    +    (8) 

(10)    +   (11) 

6.90(8) +3.48(9) 


+  0".22  =0 
+  1  .18  =0 
-  0  .57  =0 
-0.28(10) -1.80(11) +2.08(12)  + 1.60=0 

Auxiliary  table  for  forming  the  normal' 
eqaations : 


I. 

II. 

IIL 

IV. 

-1 

+1 

-1 

+1 

-1 

+  3.01 

-1 

-2.72 

+1 

+  1 

-  .29 

-1 

-1 

+2.47 

-1 

+1 

5.90 

+1 

+  1 

+  3.43 

-1 

-1 

-0.28 

+  1 

-1.80 

+1 

+2.08 
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The  normal-eqiiationB : 


I.       IL 
+  6     -2 

+  6 


m. 

+  2 
+  2 
+  6 


IV. 
+  11.69: 

-11.67: 
+    L87: 

+  76.86: 


+  0.22 
-1.18 
-0.57 
+  1.60 


1= +0.0096 
11= +0.2123 

The  correcidons : 


in= +0.0181 
IV  =+0.0096 


// 


// 


(1)= 

(2): 

(3): 
(4): 
(6): 
(6): 


-0.01 
-0.20 
+  0.21 
-0.18 
-0.04 
+  0.23 


(7): 
(8): 

(9): 
(10): 

(11)  = 
(12): 


-0.21 
+  0.16 
+  0.06 
-0.03 
0.00 
+  0.03 


Appboximatb  Method  of  Adjusticent. 

87.  In  an  extensiye  triangulation  the 
form  given  above  is  very  convenient  and 
gives  aconrate  resnlta  In  a  chain  of 
central  polygons  the  Schleiermacher  solu- 
tion *  may  be  used  to  advantage.  In 
this  country,  however,  where  chains  of 
triangles  and  quadrilaterals  of  the  ordi- 
nary form  have  have  been  more  common 
than  central  polygons  and  are  likely  to  be 
so  on  account  of  greater  cheapness,  a 
rapid  and  nearly  exact  rule  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  this  kind  will  now  be  given.  This 
will  be  of  special  advantage  in  surveys  of 
rivers  where  along  string  of  triangles  and 
quadrilaterals  is  unavoidable.  In  more 
complicated  cases,  such  as  triangulating 
for  finding  the  axis  of  a  tunnel,  a  com- 
plex net  is  pretty  certain  to  be  the  form 
and  for  the  planning  and  adjustment  of 
this  there  is  nothmg  better  than  that 
given  in  Arts.  82-^6.  As  an  example  of 
tunnel  adjustment,  the  discussion  by 
Koppe  of  the  triangulation  for  finding  the 
axis  of  the  Si  Gothard  Tunnel  may  be 
cited.     {Zeitschr.  fur  Vermess.    1875.) 

It  shall  be  my  purpose  in  this  chapter 
to  derive  rules  for  solving  a  triangulation 
chain  of  a  purely  mechanical  kind  requir- 
ing no  knowledge  of  least  squares  in 
order  to  apply  them. 

The  principle  underlying  the  whole  pro- 
cess is  that  of  successive  approximation 
as  explained  in  Art  27.  After  an  adjust- 
ment has  been  made  for  one  set  of  con- 
ditions, the  resulting  angles  are  intro- 
duced as  measured  angles  into  the  adjust- 

•  See  FlBoher*!  "  Geod&sie/'  Part  UI. 


ment  arising  from  the  next  set  of  condi- 
tions.    The  steps  are  as  follows : 

(a)  Adjustment  for  sum-anglos.  Rule 
in  Art  35. 

(b)  Adjustment  for  closure  of  the  hor- 
izon.    Kule  in  Art.  35. 

(o)  Adjustment  of  a  single  triangle,  all 
of  the  angles  being  measured. 

(d)  Adjustment  of  a  single  quadrilateral 
ABCD,  all  of  the  eight  angles  being 
measured.  A  rule  for  tiiis  may  be  derived 
as  follows :  With  the  usual  notation  the 
condition-equations  may  be  written  in 
general  terms  in  two  sets. 


(1.)  The  angle-equations  from  the  tri- 
angles ABC,  BCD,  CDA. 

w,  +  v,  +  »,  +  t?,=/, 

V, +  «,  +  », +  «,=/, 

(2).  The  side-equation  pole  C, 

a.Vj  +  agr,  +a,v,+a,w,  +  a.w, 

+o.v,  +  a,t?,  +  a,v,=/. 

As  in  Bessel's  form  we  break  the  solution 
into  two  parts. 

The  correlate-equations  are : 

k,  +»,=0 

k^  +f,=0 

A, -J- A,        +v,=0 

*i  +  ^a  +V.=0 

A;,+A?,  +  t>,=0 
*,  +  *,  +  «'.=0 

A:,  +  v,=0 

A;,  +  w,=0 

and  the  normal-equations : 

4A:,+2A:,  +/,=0 

2A?,  +  4Ar,  +  2A:,  +  i,ss0 

2A:^  +  4*,  +  /,=0 

Solving  these  equations  there  result : 

A:,=i(-3/,+2/.-  /.) 
Ar,=i(  +  2/-4/,  +  2/.)         . 
Ar.=i(-  ;.  +  2/.«3/,) 
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Snbstitating  these  yalaes  in  the  oorrelate- 
eqaations,  and 

».=".=*(+  A +2/.-  I. 
«.=u.=i(-  ^,+2/,+  I, 

which  may  be  written : 

«.=«.=H+i(^,-R-k) 

whence  follows  at  once  the  convenient 
rtde  for  adjusting  the  quadrilateral  so  far 
as  the  angle-equations  are  concerned. 

1.  Write  the  measured  angles  in  order  of 
azimuth  in  two  sets  of  four  each,  the 
first  set  being  the  angles  of  ABC  and 
the  second  those  of  GDA. 

2.  Adjust  the  angles  of  each  set  by  ^  of 
the  difference  of  this  sum  from  180^  + 
excess  of  triangle,  arranging  the  ad- 
justed angles  in  two  columns  so  that 
the  first  column  will  show  the  angles 
of  ABD  and  the  second  those  of  CBD. 

3.  Adjust  the  first  column  bj  ^  of  the 
difference  of  its  sum  from  180°  +  ex- 
cess of  triangle  and  apply  the  same! 
correction  to  the  second  column  with 
the  opposite  sign. 

90.  If  now  v/,  v^' ...  denote  the  further 
corrections  arising  from  the  side-^ua- 
tion,  the  condition-equations  become : 

w/  +  <  +  v/+v/=0 
r/  +  t;/-hv/-i-v/=0 

with 

[o'v']=6,  minimum. 

The  solution  could  be  carried  out  by  cor- 
relates as  usual ;  but  by  the  following 
ieutifice  the  work  is  much  shortened.  By 
writing  the  corrections  in  Hansen's  form : 

v/=+v-\-v'         v/=-|-v-hv 


or 

(a^-fa,— a,— a^-f-a,  +  a,— a,— ajt; 

The  correlate-equations  are: 

A:(a.-a,)=v' 

Hence,  equating  the  values  of  A;, 


ffff 


V 


tr 


«.-«« 


V 


*rf 


a  — a 


a  — a 


L 


jn 


jn 


.fftr 


«/  =  "-W — t;" 


V^'  =  — V  — V 


tttr 


the  first  three  condition-equations  be- 
come 0=0  identically,  and  we  have  there- 
fore to  deal  only  with  the  single  condi 
tion-equation : 


i(a,+a.-a.-a,-f-a.-ha,-a,-a,)' 
-f(a,-a,)*+(a,-aj'-h(a,-a,)'-h(a,-a,)« 

and,  therefore,  the  corrections  are  known. 

This  adjustment  is  in  all  respects 
rigid. 

91.  Example. — Given  in  the  quad- 
rilateral Buchanan,  Brule,  Aminicon, 
Lester,  the  measured  angles : 


LCSTtll 


AMINtOON 


■UOHAMOMI 


•RULK 


/' 


// 


1: 
2: 
8: 
4: 
5: 
6: 

7: 

8: 


:47  57 
31  32 
:40  25 

:60  03 

:37  47 

:41  43 

:51  00 
:49  29 


36.25 
40.22 
47.49 
58.62 
05.51 
08.97 
39.77 
05.15 
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Adjustment. 


1 
2 
8 
4 


6 
6 

7 
8 


Measured  Angles. 


// 


47  57  86.25 

81  82  40.22 

40  25  47.49 
60  08  58.62 

180  t)0  02.58 
180  00  01.87 

4)-1.21 
-0.80 

87  47  05.51 

41  48  08.97 
51  00  88.77 
49  29  05.15 

179  59    59.40 

180  00    01.01 

4)-hl.61 
+0.40 


First  Correction. 

Angles. 

// 

tt 

85.95 

89.92       " 

47.19 
58.82 

85.85 
89.82 
47.29 
58.42 

=180+f 

05.91 
09.87 

40.17 

05.55 

06.01 
09.47 
40  07 
05.45 

1.59 
1.19 

4)-0.40 
-0.10 

Log  Sines. 


9.8708000 
9.8119206 


9.7872480 
9.8905709 


895 
875 

20 


9.7186888 
9.9878201 


9.8281862 
9.8809474 


875 


Diff.  V 

Sums. 

Squares 

+1.90 

-h8.48 

5.88 

28.41 

+2.47 

+  1.21 

8.68 

18.54 

+2.72 


+1.80 


+2.86 
+1.70 


+  7.68    +9.96 
+7.68 

4)+2.88 
+0.58 


5. 
8.50 


0.58 


25.81 
12.25 


0.84 
80.85 


Hence 

V 


0.58 
and 


JlL 
5.33 


t> 


,n 


V 


jii 


u 


lY 


20 


3.68     5.08     3.60~8a35 


=0.144 
=1.327 
=0.916 


v^^  =1.264 
tf^  =0871 


+  t?  +  t>'  =+1.47 
+  t,-w'  =-1.18 
-tj  +  t;"  =+0.77 
-r  -v"  =-1.06 
+  »  +  o'H  =  + 1.41 
+t;-t>™=-1.12 
— v  +  t;i^=+0.73 

-v-t;'^ 1.02 

Corrected  Angles. 


47 
31 
40 
60 
37 
41 
51 
49 


57 
32 
25 
03 
47 
43 
00 
29 


37.32 
38.64 
48.06 
57.36 
07.42 
08.35 
40.80 
04.43 


Adjustmsnt  of  a  Tbiangttlation  fob  Azi- 
muth AHD  Base  Line  Oonditions.* 

So  far  we  have  considered  the  adjust- 
ment of  a  triangulation  with  reference  to 
only  one  measured  base.    But  in  an  ex- 

*  See  Andrae  In  ywhanUvmgtn  der  JSunmMtehm 
GfQdnmtwmt  1877.    O.  T.  Survfy  i^  India,  Vol.  8. 


tended  chain  where  bases  are  measured 
at  intervals,  it  is  important,  especisJlj  in 
secondary  and  tertiary  work,  to  adjust  so 
as  to  allow  the  bases  to  exert  their  proper 
influence.  Not  only  so,  but  if  the  bases 
are  known  in  azimuth  as  well  as  in  length, 
the  intervening  triangulation.  should  be 
made  to  conform  to  tMs  as  well 


Let  12  and  56  be  two  bases  connected 
by  a  net  of  triangles  through  intermediate 
stations  3,  4.  The  lengths  and  azimuths 
of  12  and  56  are  assumed  to  be  given 
correctly. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  net  has  been  al- 
ready adjusted  for  local  conditions  and 
for  the  geometrical  conditions.  Now, 
omitting  all  superfluous  connections,  we 
may  reduce  the  net  to  a  single  cbam  of 
triangles.  Let  us  then  consider  12  and 
56  as  connected  by  a  single  chain  of  the 
best  shaped  triangles  that  can  be  selected 
from  the  system. 
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When  56  is  computed  from  12,  the 
computed  value  and  observed  value  do 
not  in  general  agree,  and  when  the  azi- 
muth of  56  is  computed  from  that  of  12 
the  computed  and  known  values  do  not 
in  genexul  agree.  We  therefore  still  far- 
ther adjust  the  angles  of  the  triangles  so 
that  these  discrepancies  disappear  and 
that  the  angles  of  the  triangles,  may  still 
satisfy  the  conditions  of  closure.  This 
is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  general 
theorem  (27). 

We  shall  adjust  for  the  discrepancies 
one  at  a  time. 

(1.)  Correction  for  discrepancy  in 
ixzitnuth. 

Let  A,,  A,.... be  the  angles  opposite 
to  the  sides  of  continuation. 

B,,  B,. . .  .be  the  angles  opposite  the 
bases  in  order  of  computation. 

C,,  G  . . .  .be  the  angles  opposite  to  the 
flank  siaes. 

Let  (A,),(B  J ....  denote  the  coireotions 
toA„B. 

Now  reckoning  azimuth  from  the  south 
round  by  the  west,  and  passing  from  the 
base  12  along  the  sides  13-35, ....  the 
excess  l\  of  the  observed  over  the  com- 
puted value  of  the  azimuth  of  the  last 
line  of  continuation  56  is 

-(C.)-(A,)-(B,)-(C.)-(AJ-(B.) 

and  passing  through  the  sides  24,  46,  .  . 
to  the  same  line  l^"  is 

(A,)  -h  (B.)  -f  (C.)  +  (A.)  +  (B.)  +  (C  J 

Hence  by  addition  putting  /j|'+Zg"=2/j|, 

2/,  =  (A,)-KB,)-(C,) 
-(A,)-(B,)  +  (C,) 
+  (A,).f(B,)-(C,)      (115). 
-(A,)-(Bj.f(CJ 

the  angles  adjacent  to  the  flank  sides  hav- 
ing the  +  sign  and  the  angles  opposite 
to  the  flfmk  sides  having  the  —  sign  on 
one  side  of  the  chain  and  the  +  on  the 
other  side. 

We  have  also  the  conditions  since  the 
triangle  close 

(A,)-f(B,)  +  (C,)=0 
(A,)  +  (B,)  +  (C,)=0 
(A3)-KB3)-^(C3)=0        (116). 
(AJ-KBJ-KCJ=0 

all  being  subject  to  the  relation 

(A)'  -h  (B)'  +  (C)'  + =a  minimum. 

Calling  k^,  k^.. .  .the  correlates  of  equa- 


tions (116)  and  k  that  of  equation  (115) 
we  have 


^j+^=(Ai) 
^i+*={B,) 
^t-^=(Ci) 


k^-k={A.^) 
k^-k=(B^) 
k^-hk=(C^) 


^3-hAr=(A3) 
k^+k^(B^) 

^s-*=(Cs) 


k^-k=(A..) 
^,-A;==(B,) 


and  the  normal-equations 

Sk^  +A:=0 

3k^  -A;=0 

Sk^  +k=0 

Sk,  -k=:0 

A?.-*,+A?,-A?,-|-12A?=2/, 

Hence  solving  we  should  have  for  n  tri- 
angles 

2}nA=(A.)+(B.)-(C.) 
-(AJ-(B.)+{C.) 


and 


also 


*.=  -*.= 


4n'' 


(A.)=+^./. 
(B.)  =  +i;./. 


(C.)=--.^. 


(K)=-oz-K 

(B.)= 


1^ 
2n 
1 


.  •  •  • 


2n'' 


(0.)=-^./, 
n 


Hence  the  rale.    Divide  the  excess  of 

the  observed  over  the  compiUed  azimuth  by 
the  number  of  triangles^  and  apply  one- 
ha^  of  this  quantity  to  each  of  the  angles 
adjacent  to  the  flank  sides  on  one  side  of 
the  chainy  and  the  total  quantity  with  the 
sign  changed  to  the  third  angle.  The 
signs  are  reversed  for  the  angles  on  the 
other  flank. 

If  the  azimuth  mark  is  not  on  a  trian- 
gulation  side,  the  line  of  azimuth  may  be 
swung  on  to  such  a  side  by  adding  the 
angle  between  the  mark  and  the  station. 

n,  again,  the  azimuth  is  observed  at 
intermediate  points  and  not  at  the  ends 
of  the  system,  a  slight  error  may  come 
into  the  base  line  triangles.  The  process 
can  be  repeated  if  the  discrepancy  is  too 
great. 
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(2)  Correction  for  discrepancy  in  bases. 
GbH  the  angles  adjusted  for  local  and 
general  conditions  and  for  discrepancy  in 
azimuth  A  ',  B/, ....  Computing  56  from 
12  througn  the  intervening  triangles  we 
find 

sin*  Ak. '  sin*  A  ' 
Computed  56 = 12  .  \J,    -     t>*/' 
^  sm.  B,  .sm.  B,  . ... 

But  the  given  value  of  56  being  the 
most  probable  value  we  have 
Given  56 

sin.[A/  +  (A/)]*sin*[A;  +  (A/)]  * . . . 
■"•'  sin*[B/  +  (B/)].sin.[B,'  +  ^B,')] .... 

If  S^';Sj,'\ 6b\  Sb' are  the  tabu- 
lar differences  corresponding  to  V  for 
the  anffles  A^,  A,, . . .  .B^  B, . . . .  in  a 
table  of  log*  smes  and 

log.  given  base  56— log  computed  base 

66=/b 
then 

*a(a/)+<^/(a;)+.... 

-Mb;)-V(b;) — =ib 

Also  since  the  triangles  close 

(!.')  + (B.')+(C/)=0 
(A,')+{B.')  +  (C,')=0 


From  these  equations  it  is  evident  that 
the  corrections  to  the  angle  C  are  small 
compared  with  those  to  A  and  B,  and  that 
they  vanish  when  A=B.  Hence,  as  we 
have  assumed  the  triangles  to  be  well 
shaped  we  may  take 

(C.')=(C,')=....=0 

The  angle-eqaations  then  become 

(A.')+(B/)=0 
(A.')  +  (B,')=0 


and  the  correlate-equations 

^ + *.*A =(A.')       k" + k,6j,"=  (A,') .... 
A'-A,<Sb=(B,')       *"-Mb"=(B,')  .... 

whence 

(A.')=-(B.')=^t-*5:*.. 


A.. 


(M=-(B.')=^^^' 


Substitute  these  values  in  the  baseline 
equation  and 

Hence  k^  is  known  and  therefore 


Call  k\  k" . ,,, the  correlates  of  the 
angle-equations  and  k^  that  of  the  side- 
equation,  then  the  correlate-equations  are: 

*'+*..<f/=(A.')  ,  A"+*.<y/'=(A,').. 
*'-A..<y.'=(B,')  ,  k"-k,d,"={B,').. 
kf  =(C.')    ,    k"  =(C.').. 

Hence  eliminating  k',  V, ...  .by  combin- 
ing these  eqoations  and  the  angle  equ&- 
tions,  then  result 

(A.')  =  -hi*.(2V+  (Jb') 
(B.')=-k(  V-h2*,') 
(C.')=-i*.(  V-  *»') 

(A.')=-hi(2<y/'-h  V).... 
(B.')  =  -|(  V-l-2*,').... 

(0.')=-i(  #a"-  V).... 


A'=— B'= 


A,'=-B.'= 


(J'a  +  'cJb 


[(cS^'a  +  ^^b)*] 


rr-^ft 


<y"A+<J"B 


[((^A  +  tfs)'] 


1-i-^* 


that  is,  the  corrections  are  known. 

The  corrections  to  the  angles  from  the 
base  line  adjustment  will  not  disturb  the 
azimuth  equation,  since  in  each  triangle 

(A')-KB')-(O')=0. 

Hence  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the 
process. 

94.  Example. — ^The  above  sketch  re- 
presents the  secondary  triangulation  of 
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Long  Island  Sound.*  It  is  joined  to  the 
primary  triangulation  at  the  lines  1-2, 
14-15.  These  lines  are  assumed  to  re- 
main unchanged  in  length  and  azimuth 
in  the  adjustment,  and  the  secondary  sys- 
tem is  made  to  conform  to  them. 

The  main  chain  of  triangles  joining  the 
two  primary  lines  is  indicated  in  the  fig- 
ure by  heavy  lines.  The  number  of  these 
triangles  is  11.  The  system  has  been 
adjusted  for  local  and  geometrical  condi- 
tions, and  the  resulting  angles  of  these 
triangles  are  as  follows: 


b' 

B, 
C, 


Angle. 


// 


82 
64 
82 

52 

74 
68 


B* 

c: 

69 
67 
42 

B* 

89 

120 

19 

b' 

c: 

88 
68 
27 

87 
44 
48 

58 
82 
89 

69 
71 
88 

B- 

c: 

59 
102 

18 

B*^ 

67 

70 
41 

b" 

^11 

29 
55 
94 

49 
55 
15 

87 
]0 
11 

20 
48 
56 

81 
86 
51 

19 
57 
42 

25 
10 
23 

25 
16 

18 

12 
58 
49 

18 
08 
88 

88 
26 
54 

48 
28 
52 


19  25 
40.82 
04.09 

47  98 
50.56 
26  42 

16.08 
48.88 
04.16 

29.66 
86.11 
55.54 

81.08 
47.75 
42.58 

26.66 
45.25 
51.56 

08.08 
16.16 
89.89 

06.02 
54.18 
02.88 

26.88 
26.94 
08.05 

52.77 
28.26 
46.88 

55.99 
09.86 
56.78 


// 


8.66 


4.96 


8.52 


1.81 


1.41 


8.47 


8.68 


8.08 


1.88 


2.41 


2.18 


Log.  Sin. 
D&.  1" 


0.27 
0.99 


1.61 
0.60 


.79 
.86 


2.55 
-1.25 


0.25 
0.81 


0.09 
2.17 


1.29 
0.29 


0.80 
0.68 


1.25 
-0.45 


0.87 
0.75 


8.69 
1.45 


Jr. 


Distance,    1-  2=49641.82 
14-15=22523.20 


a 


*  Coast  Survey  Beport,  1668. 


(1)  The  Adjustment  for  AzimiU/i, 
After  the  local  and  general  adjustments 

were  made,  a  geodetic  computation  for 
latitude,  longitude,  and  azimuth  was  car- 
ried through  from  the  line  1-2  to  14-15. 
It  was  found  that 

observed  azimuth  of  14-15 

— computea  az.  of  do=— 2".93 

Hence  the  corrections  to  the  angles  of 
the  triangles  for  this  discrepancy  in  azi- 
muth are  for  the 

first  triangle      A,  = — 0. 13 

B,=--0.13 

C,  =  +0.27 

second  triangle  A,=r  +0.13 

B,=  +0.13 
C,=  -0.27 
and  so  on. 

(2)  The  Adjustment  of  Base-lines, 
We  have 

14~15^sin.  [A,  +  (A,)]  sin.  [A,  +  (AJ) 
1-2      sin.  [:B,  +  (B,)]-8in.  [B.  +  (BJ)-  • 

sin.  [A,,-h(AJ] 
Bin.[B,,  +  (Bj]- 

or  substituting  the  values  of  the  angles 
and  reducing  to  the  linear  form 

.27(A,)-0.99(B.)  +  1.61(A,) 

-0.60(B,) +....=  0.40 

Hence 

[(<yA+<yBr]=51.48 
and 

(A.)= -(B')=£^X  0.40=0.00 
(A,)=  -(B.)=g|;||x0.40=0.00 


Applying  the  corrections  for  the  azi- 
mutii  and  side-equations  to  the  already 
adjusted  values  we  have  the  final  angles. 

95.  A  somewhat  different  method  was 
used  on  the  Coast  Survey  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  system  of  secondary  triangu- 
lation just  given.* 

The  adjustment  consists  in  an  exact 
conformity  to  the  primary  triangulation, 
to  which  this  secondary  series  is  joined 
at  each  end,  and  to  adjust  the  geometri- 
cal conditions  in  the  secondary  triangula- 
tion.   The  results  deduced  cannot  dOffer 

•  C.  S.  Beport,  1808. 
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irom  the  most  probable  bj  more  than  the 
p.  e.     The  saccessive  steps  are 

1.  The  measured  angles  at  each  station 
are  adjusted  if  necessary,  weights  being 
taken  into  account.  At  the  primary 
stations  1,  2,  14,  15,  the  primary  direc- 
tions remain  unchanged,  and  the  sec- 
ondary directions  must  be  made  to 
conform  to  them. 

2.  The  condition-equations,  17  angle  and 
7  side-equations,  are  formed  and  solved. 
The  triangle  sides  are  then  computed, 
starting  from  one  of  the  primary  lines, 
as  Euland-Tashua  (1—2),  from,  which 
the  latitude,  longitude  and  azimuth  of 
the  whole  is  computied.     This  gives 

log.  McSparran  E.Bock  (14-15)  4.3526260 
log.  do.  from  pri.  triangulation.4.3526300 

Az.of  line  McSparran-E.Bock282  45  31.382 
do.  from  pri.  triangulation .  28.446 

Diflf.  at  McSparran —2.936 

Diff.  at  E.  Rock -2.937 

Mean —2.931 

3.  We  have  now  to  adjust  for  the  differ- 
ence in  length  of  the  two  values  of  the 
side  McSparran — ^E.  Bock  by  adding  the 
equation 


14.15_sin.  123.  sin.  413 

12.1  ""sin.  231.  sin.  341 ... . 

and  to  adjust  for  the  difference  in  azi- 
muth by  adding  the  azimuth-equation. 

(l)-(l)+(l)-(i)+(|)-(i)+(V) 

-(A)+({T)-(lJ)+2".93=o 

to  the  previously-found  condition-equa- 
tions. This  makes  26  condition-equations 
which  are  again  solved  and  the  triangle 
sides,  the  latitudes,  longitudes  and  azi- 
muths of  all  the  points  recomputed.  'The 
secondary  line,  McSparran — ^E.  Bock,  will 
now  of  course  agree  in  length  and  direc- 
tion with  the  primary  line,  but  the  ex- 
tremities do  not  coincide. 

4.  The  small  residual  differences  in 
latitude  (=— 0".007)  and  in  longitude 
=(— 0".038)  are  next  corrected  propor- 
toinally  to  the  distance  from  Tashua,  and 
thus  the  correct  latitude  and  longitude 
of  each  point  found. 

5.  Each  station  is  next  reduced  to  cen- 
ter, the  triangle  sides  recomputed,  and  a 
third  latitude,  longitude  and  azimuth 
computation  carried  through.  No  con- 
tradiction will  now  appear  among  the 
results. 
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II. 


Circulation  of  Steam  for  Warming.  — 
There  are  two  methods  of  warming  with 
steam,  one  with  live  steam  direct  from  the 
boiler,  and  the  other  with  exhaust  steam. 
I'hese  two  are  frequently  carried  out  in 
combination,  and  in  fact  generally  so 
where  exhaust  steam  is  used  at  all  for 
warming.  The  circulation  or  distribution 
of  the  steam  through  the  warming  pipes 
is  effected  in  an  almost  unlimited  Tariety 
of  ways,  each  possessing  advantages  for 
special  cases.  The  cause  producing  the 
circulation  throughout  the  pipes  of  the 
warming  apparatus  is  solely  the  difference 
of  pressure  which  results  from  the  more 
or  less  rapid  condensation  of  the  steam 
in  contact  with  the  radiating  surfaces; 
Vol.  XXVin.— No.  6—35. 


a  partial  vacuum  of  greater  or  less  amount 
is  thereby  formed  within  the  radiating 
portions  of  the  apparatus,  and  the  column 
of  steam  or  of  water  equivalent  to  this 
diminution  of  pressure  constitutes  the 
effective  head  producing  the  flow  of  steam 
from  the  boiler,  while  the  return  current 
of  condensed  water  is  determined  by  the 
downward  inclination  of  the  pipes  for  the 
return  course. 

When  using  live  steam  direct  from  the 
boiler,  the  system  of  what  is  called  closed 
circulation  is  carried  out  either  with  sep- 
arate supply  and  return  mains,  both  of 
which  extend  to  the  furthest  distance  to 
which  the  heat  has  to  be  distributed ;  or 
else  with  a  single  main,  which  answers  at 
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once  for  both  the  supply  and  the  return, 
either  with  or  without  a  longitudinal  par- 
tition inside  it  for  separating  the  outward 
current  of  steam  supply  from  the  return 
current  of  condensed  water.  In  what  is 
called  the  system  of  open  circulation,  a 
supply  main  conveys  the  steam  to  the 
radiating  sui-faces.  whence  a  return  main 
conducts  the  condensed  water  either  into 
an  open  tank  for  feeding  the  boiler,  or 
into  a  drain  to  run  to  waste,  the  boiler 
being  then  fed  from  some  other  source ; 
in  either  case  suitable  traps  have  to  be 
provided  on  the  return  main,  for  preserv- 
ing the  steam-pressure  within  the  suppl]^ 
main  und  radiators.  These  two  systems, ' 
in  any  of  their  modifications,  may  also  be  j 
combined,  as  is  most  generally  done  in 
any  extensive  warming  apparatus. 

In  connection  with  closed  circulation, 
the  exceptional  character  of  the  single- 
main  distribution  calls  for  some  further 
remarks.  The  employment  of  a  single 
main  for  both  supply  and  return  is  re- 
stricted to  buildings  where  the  horizon- 
tal distances  through  which  the  heat  has 
to  be  distributed  are  very  short,  but 
where  the  vertical  distances  are  relatively 
great.  These  conditions  occur  more  par- 
ticularly when  the  warming  is  extended 
to  several  stories,  as  in  single  dwellings 
or  office  buildings  covering  little  ground. 

There  aie  three  principal  methods  of 
single-main  distribution,  in  the  tirst,  the  | 
main  is  devoid  of  any  internal  partition, 
and  is  carried  up  from  the  boiler  at  once 
to  the  highest  point,  without  taking  off 
from  it  on  the  way  any  distributing 
branches,  all  of  which  are  led  oflf  from  it 
Gkfterwards  in  its  descending  course. 
Wherever  in  the  ascending  course,  before 
the  highest  point  is  reached,  it  has  to 
take  an  inclined  instead  of  a  vertical  di- 
rection, it  must  rise  at  an  inclination 
of  not  less  than  1  in  30  to  the  horizontal, 
in  order  to  let  the  condensed  water  run 
back  in  spite  of  the  current  of  steam 
passing  in  the,  contrary  direction.  To 
ensure  the  size  being  large  enough,  the 
diameter  for  a  vertical  main  should  be 
taken  at  least  equal  to  that  furnished  by 
Tables  YII.  to  X.  in  the  Appendix ;  but 
for  an  inclined  main  (rising  1  in  30)  the 
diameter  should  be  doubled.  This  first 
method,  however,  is  much  embarrassed  by 
the  air  which  gets  entrapped  within  blind 
branches  that  offer  no  thoroughfare ;  the 
radiators  are  consequently  not  certain  of 


getting  heated,  and  the  apparatus  is  apt 
to  be  noisy  for  the  reasons  subsequently 
explained. 

The  second  method  applies  to  distribu- 
tions extending  through  considerable  dis- 
tances horizontally.  Here  it  is  more 
satisfactory  to  start  with  a  primary  cir- 
culation through  separate  inclined  supply 
and  return  mains,  in  place  of  a  single 
main  however  large  or  however  steep; 
and  to  relegate  the  single -pipe  system  to 
a  secondary  rank,  employing  it  for  verti- 
cal branches  led  off  from  the  primary 
supply  main.  The  course  of  the  primary 
supply  main  is  a  descent  with  proper 
slope  to  the  remotest  horizontal  distance ; 
and,  immediately  uiidemeath  each  single- 
pip^  branch  rising  verticaUy  fromit,  a 
receptacle  is  provided  in  the  primary 
main,  large  enough  to  catch  all  the  con- 
densed water  returned  from  the  branch ; 
these  receptacles  are  themselves  drained 
back  to  the  boiler  by  the  return  main. 
From  the  vertical  single-pipe  branches, 
short  single  offshoots  are  led  off  laterally 
to  the  radiatora  in  the  rooms  of  the  differ- 
ent stories.  The  air  difficulty  is  avoided 
with  much  success  by  carrying  each  ver- 
tical branch  first  to  the  highest  point  re- 
quired, free  from  all  lateral  offshoots ;  and 
supplying  the  several  radiators  from  its 
descending  or  return  course,  by  connec- 
tions so  arranged  as  to  preclude  lodgment 
of  air. 

In  the  third  method  of  single-main 
distribution,  which  is  possibly  as  satis- 
factory as  either  of  the  two  preceding,  a 
single  upright  pipe  is  employed,  having  a 
hoop-iron  partition  tightly  inserted  for 
separating  the  ascending  from  the  de- 
scending current. 

The  system  of  closed  circtilation  re- 
quires the  boiler  to  be  placed  so  low  as 
will  allow  all  the  return  pipes  to  drain 
freely  back  to  it  above  its  water-level. 
This  condition  has  been  modified  mechan- 
ically by  the  automatic  "  Albany  trap,"  a 
device  frequently  employed  for  lifting 
from  a  lower  level  part  or  all  of  the  con- 
densed water,  and  dehvering  it  into  the 
boiler :  it  is  in  fact  a  displacement  pump. 
The  same  result  has  been  attained  by 
draining  into  a  closed  tank,  placed  low 
enough  to  accommodate  all  the  return 
pipes,  and  made  strong  enough  to  stand 
the  ftdl  boiler  pressure  with  safety ;  and 
then  employing  a  steam-pump,  either  re- 
ciprocating or  centrifugeJ,  to  raise  the 
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water  from  this  tank  to  the  proper  level 
for  enabling  it  to  flow  back  into  the 
boiler,  the  whole  of  the  circulation  being 
closed  from  communication  with  the  at- 
mosphere. 

Steam  mains  and  branches  are  apt  to 
be  noisy  whenever  any  dipping  bend  or 
pocket  in  the  pipes,  or  any  recess  in  the 
fittings,  allows  water  to  accumulate,  and 
to  become  cooled  below  the  temperature 
of  the  steam  supply.     In  such  cases  a 
rapid  condensation  occurs  there,  and  the 
steam  rushing  in  carries  the  water  along 
with  it ;  or  sometimes  two  opposite  cur- 
rents of  steam,  rushing  into  the  vacuum, 
meet  each  other  and  characteristic  noises 
of  rattling  and  hammering  are  produced. 
Where  separate    supply    and    return 
pipes  are  used,  whether  the  system  of  cir- 
culation be  open  or  closed,  they  should 
everywhere  slope  downwards  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current  of  steam  or  of  water. 
A  fall  of  ^  inch  in  10  feet  (1  in  240)  has 
been  found  ample  to  provide  against  all 
sag  of  the  pipes  or  other  mechanical  de- 
fects in  the  work,  and  to  ensure  silent 
working.     When  the  levels  at  which  the 
radiators  have  to  be  placed  do  not  admit 
of  this  slope  being  continued  in  the  so- 
called   horizontal   supply  main,   vertical 
breaks  are  made  in  the  line  by  the  inser- 
tion of  pipes  of  larger  diameter,  which 
are  trapped  by  check-valves  or  siphons 
into  the  return  main.     In  any  extended 
distribution  by  separate  supply  and  return 
mains,  the  supply  main  should  be  con- 
nected to  the  return  at  the  remote  ends 
by  the  method  of  open  circulation  ;  and 
between  any  parallel  or  not  vei*y  distant 
supply  and  return  pipes,  occasional  drips 
should  be   provided,  at  intervals  of  say 
600  to   1200  times  the  pipe  diameter, 
siphoned  off  to  prevent  any  short  circuit. 
Branches    upon    the    horizontal    mains, 
whether  supply  or  return,  should  be  con- 
nected upon  the  top  of  the  main,  not  at 
the  sides  or  bottom.     Freedom  for  ex- 
pansion should  be  allowed  by  horse-shoe 
or  S  bends,  or  when  practicable  by  elbows 
judiciously  arranged.    Expansion  joints 
are  an  established  fitting  for  warming 
apparatus ;  but  their  use  is  not  to  be  ap- 
proved except  in  emergency.      Repairs 
are  facilitated  by  substituting  at  frequent 
intervals  along  the  mains,  in  place  of 
some  of  the  screw  couplings,  cast-iron 
flange  joints,  the  flanges  being  screwed 
upon  the  tube  ends.    Main  pipes  should 


in  all  cases  be  either  carried  on  rollers  or 
suspended,  to  allow  freedom  for  expan- 
sion without  straining  the  joints.  The 
author  does  not  attempt  to  describe  com- 
pletely all  the  minutiee  of  detail  in  the 
construction  of  the  mains  for  warming  by 
steam ;  but  simply  notices  some  of  the  ap- 
pliances commonly  employed  in  America, 
which  have  been  devised  and  worked  out 
practically,  and  are  regularly  manufac- 
tured for  general  use. 

Clothing  of  Steam  Mains. — To  pre- 
vent loss  of  heat,  steam  mains  are  pro- 
tected by  clothing,  as  described  by  Bum- 
ford  in  the  last  century.  Felt  is  found 
to  perish  when  applied  direct  to  a  surface 
as  hot  as  200^  Fahrenheit;  and  Bumford's 
air-space,  formed  by  enclosing  the  main 
within  a  rather  larger  casing  of  thin  cast 
iron,  or  of  sheet  iron  either  plain  or  tined 
or  zinced,  is  sufficient  for  enabling  the 
felt  to  be  employed  as  the  clothing  out- 
side the  casing.  A  covering  of  wire- 
netting  has  also  been  devised.  Coats  of 
porous  terra  cotta  or  of  porous  plaster 
answer,  by  their  low  conductivity,  to  save 
the  felting  put  outside  them.  Outside 
the  felt  again  is  applied  some  suitable 
sheath  or  protecting  covering  that  will 
stand  the  exposure.  When  thus  clad, 
the  loss  incurred  in  carrying  a  steam 
main  to  any  distance — either  out  of  doors, 
or  inside  rooms,  in  passages,  in  cellars, 
or  in  culverts  or  flues  either  underground 
or  above — is  found  to  be  less  than  1  unit 
of  heat  for  each  100  square  feet  of  exter- 
nal surface  of  the  main  itself. 

Steam  Stop  -  VcUves. — ^The  steam  stop- 
valves,  known  as  "  globe  valves,''  are  disk 
or  poppet  valves,  worked  by  a  screw 
spindle,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
sketches,  Figs.  3  and  4,  which  represent 
the  *' straight-way "  make  for  insertion 
between  two  pipes  in  the  same  straight 
line.  The  annular  seating  upon  which 
the  disk  closes  is  cast  in  line  with  the 
axis  of  the  pipes,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  globular  or  spherical  body ;  a  trans- 
verse diaphragm  above  the  near  end  of 
the  seating,  and  a  corresponding  wall 
crossing  beneath  its  far  end,  close  all 
thoroughfare  excepting  the  aperture  in 
the  seating  itself.  This  construction  was 
introduced  by  the  author  in  1849,  and 
was  immediately  followed  by  all  makers. 
The  same  globular  form  for  the  body  has 
been  adopted  also,  as  a  matter  of  symmet- 
rical appearance,  for  the   three  makes 
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of  valve  employed  to  unite  pipes  at  right 
angles :  the  first,  known  as  angle  valves, 
unite  two  pipes,  of  which  one  is  in  line 
with  the  T^veepindle,  and  the  other  is  at 
right  angles  to  it ;  the  second,  called  cor- 
ner valves,  unite  two  pipes  at  right  angles 
io  each  other  and  both  of  them  at  right 
angles  to  the  spindle ;  and  in  the  third, 
■or  cross  valves,  two  pipes  in  line  with 
each  other  and  at  right  angles  to  the 
valve  spindle  are  united  to  a  third  pipe  in 
line  with  the  spindle.  The  principt^  di- 
mensions of  straight-way  globe-valves  are 


screwed  cap,  as  ahown  in  Fig.  3.  The 
I  valve- spin  dies  are  screwed  left-handed, 
with  a  double  thread  of  square  section; 
up  to  3-inch  valves  the  spindles  are 
screwed  to  work  inside  the  casing,  as  in 
Fig.  3 ;  above  that  size  the  screwed  por- 
tion is  outside  the  casing,  and  works 
through  a  nnt  in  a  stool  bolted  on  the 
casing,  as  in  Fig.  i.  In  all  the  valves  the 
disks  and  seatings  have  their  surfaces  of 
contact  shaped  spherical ;  and  the  disks 
are  without  wings  to  guide  them.  Above 
the  3-ineh  size  the  nozzles  of  the  cast- 


Tapped  Qlobe  Valve. 


FULNOED  C^LOBE  VaLVE. 


fi;lven  in  Table  IV.  for  the  various  sizes 
m  use.  In  general  the  smaller  valves, 
not  exceeding  1^  inch  in  diameter  of 
opening,  are  wholly  of  gun-metal ;  the 
larger  are  couuuonly  and  preferably  made 
with  cast-iron  bodies  and  gun-metal  fit 
tings.  The  smallest  valves,  from  ^  inch 
up  to  4  inch  inclusive,  have  the  disk 
solid  with  the  spindle,  and  have  an  ordi- 
nary stuffing-box  with  external  gland. 
Valves  of  f  inch  and  upwards  have  the 
disk  loose  from  the  spindle,  and  the 
spindle  is  made  with  a  cheese-head  let 
into  a  recess  in  the  disk,  and  secured 
there  by  an  annular  nut ;  they  have  also 
a  separate  internal  gland,  tightened  by  a 


iron  bodies  are  generally  flanged  instead 
of  tapped.  This  construction  is  particu- 
larly satisfactory  for  large  valves,  10-inch 
and  12-inch ;  the  last  is  the  largest  size 
usually  kept  in  stock.  The  resistance 
presented  by  a  globe-valve  to  a  current 
flowing  through  it  is  assumed  at  half  as 
much  again  as  the  resistance  of  a  sharp 
right-angled  elbow. 

Radiators  for  diffusing  heat. — In  re- 
spect to  the  radiating  surfaces  for  the 
diffusion  of  the  heat,  there  are  three  dis- 
tinct classes  of  warming  apparatus  in  use 

America,  according  to  the  object  to  be 


First,  there  is  the  apparatus  for  warm- 
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Table  IV. — Dimensions  of  Stkaight-way 
"Globe"  Valves. 
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ing  rooms  by  so-called  direct  radiation ; 
that  is,  by  means  of  radiating  surfaces 
exposed  in  the  rooms  themselves. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  apparatus  for 
what  is  sometimes  called  indirect  warm- 
ing, by  means  of  currents  of  air:  the 
heated  surfaces  are  placed  in  a  chamber, 
through  which  a  limited  supply  of  air  is 
allowed  to  pass  on  its  way  into  the  room. 
In  neither  of  these  two  methods  is  the 
warming  accompanied  by  any  systematic 
ventilation. 

Thirdly,  there  is  the  apparatus  for  both 
warming  and  ventilating,  arranged  so  that 
the  warming  shall  take  effect  upon  the 
whole  supply  of  air  admitted  for  ventila- 
tion. 

The  first  and  second  methods  are,  with 
rare  exception,  employed  for  all  dwellings, 
offices,  and  mills ;  the  third  is  reserved 
for  hospitals,  asylums,  public  buildings, 


and  the  like.  On  the  first  and  second 
plans,  the  warming  apparatus  is  required 
to  be  capable  of  maintoining  a  comfortable 
warmth  in  the  very  coldest  weather,  when 
the  outdoor  temperature  ranges  as  low 
as  15°  below  zero  Fahrenheit ;  whence  it 
is  argued  in  favor  of  these  two  methods 
that  in  moderately  cold  weather  their 
warming  capacity  will  be  so  largely  in 
excess  as  to  admit  of  ample  ventilation 
by  opening  windows  or  doors  at  pleasure. 
1  here  are  some  who  condemn  altogether 
the  first  method  or  direct  radiation,  and 
strongly  recommend  the  second  or  indi- 
rect, on  the  ground  of  the  supply  of  fresh 
air  secured  by  the  warming  currents  in 
the  latter  method.  But,  as  a  rule,  this 
supply  of  fresh  air  is  inadequate ;  and, 
with  tiie  prevalent  construction  of  appa- 
ratus, the  temperature  of  the  warming 
currents  on  issuing  from  the  heating 
chambers  is  too  high,  and  cannot  be  con- 
trolled ;  and  the  regulation  of  the  warmth 
in  the  room  has  to  be  eflfected  by  opening 
wider  or  partially  closing  the  hot-air  inlet 
from  the  heating  chamber  into  the  room, 
thereby  altering  the  admission  of  fresh 
air.  On  the  score  of  ventilation,  the  sec- 
ond method  is  perhaps  preferable  to  the 
first,  because  for  any  temperature  of  the 
external  air  the  second  method  does  cer- 
tainly supply  some  admission  of  fresh  air, 
however  varying  and  inadequate.  But  in 
the  estimation  of  the  community  at  large, 
the  first  method — direct  radiation  from 
surfaces  exposed  in  the  room  itself —offers 
the  pre-eminent  advantage  that  the  warm- 
ing of  a  room  is  effected  with  great  cer- 
taonty  and  rapidity,  and  is  under  the  im- 
mediate control  of  the  occupant.  Direct 
radiation  has  also  the  merit  of  requinng 
the  smallest  consumption  of  fuel;  and 
although  the  cost  of  the  apparatus  is  in- 
creased by  the  superior  finish  requii'ed 
for  the  radiators,  which  are  here  exposed 
to  view,  and  by  the  greater  length  and 
complication  of  the  mains,  in  comparison 
with  the  indirect  method,  yet  the  increase 
is  about  counterbalanced  by  the  saving 
in  extent  of  radiating  sm*face  and  in  di- 
ameter of  mains  with  the  direct  evstem  ; 
and  the  special  constructions  of  heating 
chambers,  flues,  and  dampers,  attending 
the  indirect  system,  mnke  the  latter  the 
more  costly  mode  of  warming  any  build- 
ing. 

The  conditions  of  American  ventilation 
and  warming,  in  relation  to   health   and 
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comfort,  differ  materially  from  those  pre- 
vailing for  the  same  latitudes  in  Great 
Britain  and  other  western  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. The  temperature  agreeable  to 
Americans  in  cold  weather  is  about  W 
Fahrenheit  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  lising 
to  80°  or  85°  for  inland  localities  and  for 
the  severest  and  driest  cold.  The  Amer- 
ican and  European  requirements  differ 
therefore  so  completely,  that  in  the  tables 
given  in  the  appendix  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  establish  any  relation  between 
the  area  of  radiating  surface  in  the  warm- 
ing apparatus  and  the  extent  of  building 
to  be  warmed,  whether  as  regards  floor 
area,  outside  surface  of  walls  or  roof, 
and  cubic  capacity,  or  in  connection  with 
ventilation  for  varying  numbers  of  per- 
sons or  of  lights ;  the  tables  are  presumed 
to  be  equally  applicable  to  data  derived 
from  experience  on  either  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

In  the  buildings  warmed  in  America  by 
direct  radiation  there  is  generally  no  pro- 
vision whatever  of  air- flues,  either  inlet 
or  outlet,  to  aid  ventilation.  Tbis  is  true 
for  dwelling-rooms,  offices,  and  mill  or 
factory  rooms.  Recently  in  many  of  the 
better  living-rooms,  and  in  offices  also, 
open  flre-places  have  been  built,  mainly 
for  show,  but  possessing  some  utility  in 
producing  a  little  radiating  heat  for 
speedy  warming.  Fire-places,  while  valu- 
able for  ventilation,  are  chiefly  important 
from  the  advantages  they  offer  for  the 
attainment  of  an  equable  tempera- 
ture throughout  a  room.  The  outlet 
aperture  in  any  room  must  be  at  or  near 
the  floor,  at  any  rate  in  cold  weather,  so 
as  to  remove  the  air  from  ihe  bottom  of 
the  room  where  it  is  coolest.  Although 
the  fouler  air  is  of  course  at  the  top  of 
every  warm  room,  yet  the  discomfort  con- 
sequent upon  removing  the  warmer  air 
from  the  top,  and  allowing  the  cooler  air 
to  stagnate  below,  is  found  too  serious  to 
be  endured.  A  healthy  atmospbere-would 
indeed  be  maintained  throughout  the 
room,  provided  that,  in  removing  air 
enough  from  the  top,  care  were  taken  to 
supply  an  equal  quantity  of  fresh  air  by  a 
diffused  admission  suitably  arranged  for 
comfort ;  but  complete  ventilation  will 
always  fail  to  receive  due  consideration 
wherever  it  clashes  with  comfortable 
warmth.  Gas  lights  are  used,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  others,  in  American  dwell- 
ings ;  and  no  inconvenience  or  unheal thi- 


ness  is  considered  to  result  from  the 
unventilated  burners.  It  is  fully  recog- 
nized that  the  vitiation  of  air  by  the 
combustion  of  gas  is  not  organic;  and 
although,  when  the  products  of  combus- 
tion are  in  excess,  the  air  becomes  un- 
breathable,  it  is  by  no  means  the  source 
of  disease. 

In  warming  a  room  by  direct  radiation, 
the  proper  situation  of  the  radiating  sur- 
face for  the  attainment  of  an  equable 
temperature  is  in  some  respects  a  moot 
question.  As  long  ago  as  1846  Dr.  Mor- 
rell  Wyman*  called  attention  to  the  way 
in  wluch  heat  was  distributed  in  any 
room,  when  the  source  of  heat  was  situ- 
ated as  usual  at  the  back  of  the  room, 
against  an  inner  wall,  with  windows  and 
exposed  outside  wall  at  the  front  or 
side  of  the  room ;  and  he  showed  that 
a  layer  of  highly  heated  air  coUected 
next  the  ceiling,  whence  descended  a 
sheet  of  air  cJong  the  cooler  wall 
and  window  surfaces,  becoming  itself 
cooled  in  its  descent,  until  at  about  the 
height  of  a  man  a  uniform  temperature  of 
comfortable  warmth  was  established 
throughout  the  room.  It  is  in  conformity 
with  this  principle  that,  in  the  practice  of 
warming  in  America  by  means  of  a  hot- 
air  furnace,  the  hot-air  ilues  from  the 
furnace  are  generally  led  up  inside  an 
inner  wall,  remote  from  windows  or  out- 
side walls,  and  a  tolerably  equable  and 
comfortable  warmth  is  obtained  by  admit- 
ting into  the  room  a  limited  quantity  of 
very  hot  air,  sometimes  nearly  as  hot  as 
400*^  at  the  inlet.  A  closed  stove,  situ- 
ated Ukewise  against  an  inner  wall,  proves 
similarly  effective ;  but  with  an  open  fire 
the  draught  of  cold  air,  which  from  some 
source  or  other  takes  its  course  along  the 
floor  to  the  flre-place,  seriously  impairs 
the  desirable  uniformity  of  temperature 
in  a  room. 

In  warming  by  steam  with  direct  radiat- 
ing surfaces,  the  practice  for  many  years 
was  to  arrange  the  steam  pipes  in  lines 
or  groups,  called  coils,  along  the  bottom 
of  the  outside  walls  or  under  the  win- 
dows. But  present  usage  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  better  results  can  be  obtained 
by  placing  the  radiating  surface  where  it 

♦  Dr.  Wyman  published  In  Boston  in  1846  **  A  Prac- 
j  tical  Treatise  on  Ventilation  and  Warminfft"  contain- 
ing much  of  novelty  at  the  time  and  of  lasting  excel- 
lence. The  work,  now  out  of  print,  is  as  suggest  Ive 
as  Walker's  "  Hints  on  Ventilation,"  with  which  it 
may  be  compared. 
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will  apparently  be  warming  what  is  al- 
ready the  hottest  part  of  the  room  ;  in  re- 
ality it  then  promotes  the  natnral  circula- 
tion, whereby  the  proper  diffusion  of  the 
warmth  is  aided,  instead  of  being  retarded. 
For  warming  rooms  in  mille,  the  most  re- 
cent practice  is  to  place  the  direct  radiat- 
ing pipes  in  rows  overhead,  suspended  a 
foot  or  two  from  the  ceiling,  and  two  or 
three  feet  from  the  outside  walls.  Al- 
though by  this  arrangement  the  beat 
would  apparently  be  expended  in  the  top 
of.  the  room,  yet  very  satisfactory  results 
are  thereby  obtained,  in  regard  both  to 
eqnabihty  of  wanning  and  to  efficiency  of 
radiating  surface. 


to  branch  tees  or  beads.  In  a  few 
exceptional  cases,  radiators  of  peculiar 
shapes  are  specially  constructed.  In  all 
cases  the  coils  must  have  either  vertical 
or  horizontal  elbows  of  moderate  length, 
for  allowing  each  pipe  to  expand  sepa- 
rately and  freely.  Sometimes  short 
lengths  of  pipe  are  coupled  by  return- 
bends,  doubling  backwards  and  forwards 
in  several  replications  one  above  another, 
and  forming  what  are  called  "  return- 
bend  coils  ;  "  and  when  several  of  theee 
sections  are  connected  by  branch  tees 
into  a  compact  mass  of  tubing,  the  whole 
is  known  as  a  "  box-coil,"  Fig.  5. 
As  the  amount  of  heat  given  off  from 


Betitrh-Besd  on  Box  Coil. 


In  rooms  warmed  by  direct  radiation, 
the  attempt  has  repeatedly  been  made  to 
effect  the  ventilation  by  admitting  air 
direct  upon  the  radiating  surfaces ;  which 
are  then  placed  nnder  the  windows,  so  as 
to  intercept  any  descending  currents  of 
cooled  air.  Not  much  success  has  at- 
tended this  plan,  inasmuch  as  through 
some  of  the  inlet  apertures  outward  cur- 
rents of  warm  air  are  then  apt  to  escape 
from  the  room,  producing  no  perceptible 
wanning  of  the  external  air )  while  through 
otters  a  flood  of  cold  air  enters  from  the 
outside,  and,  psssing  only  some  oue  coil 
or  radiator,  gets  hardly  warmed  at  all, 
the  eSect  being  far  from  comfoi-table. 

Construction  of  Radiaton.  —  For  warm- 
ing by  direct  radiation,  the  rodiatoi-s  usu- 
ally consist  of  coils,  composed  of  J-inch 
and  1-inch  steam-pipes,  which  are  ar. 
ranged  in  parallel  lines  and  are  coupled 


the  radiator  cannot  be  satisfactorily  con- 
trolled by  throttling  the  steam  supply,  it 
is  usual  to  divide  alt  radiators  into  sec- 
tions, each  of  which  can  be  shnt  off  from 
the  supply  and  return  mains,  separtely 
from  Uie  rest,  of  the  sections.  This 
method  of  regulation  applies  to  radiators 
for  indirect  heatint;  as  well  as  for  direct. 
Vertical-pipe  coils,  Fig.  6,  constitutes 
a  distinctive  furm  of  radiator  now  largely 
used.  In  these  a  number  of  short  upright 
1-inch  tubes,  from  2  feet  8  inches  to  2  feet 
10  inches  long,  are  screwed  into  a  hollow 
cast-iron  ba^e  or  box  ;  and  are  either  con- 
nected together  in  pairs  by  return-bends 
at  their  ui}per  ends,  or  else  each  tube 
stands  singly  with  its  upper  end  closed, 
and  having  a  hoop  iron  partition  extend- 
ing up  inside  it  from  the  bottom  to  nearly 
the  top.  Tue  supply  of  steam  is  admitted 
into  the  bottom  casting  -,  and  the  steam 
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on  entering,  being  lighter  than  air,  as- 
cends through  one  leg  of  each  siphon 
pipe  and   descends    through   the   other, 

while  the  condenBed  water  trickles  down 
either  leg,  and  with  it  the  displaced  air 
sinks  also  into  the  bottom  box.  For  get- 
ting rid  of  the  air,  a  trap  is  provided, 
having  an  outlet  controlled  by  metallic 
rods ;  as  soon  as  all  the  air  has  escaped 
and  the  rods  become  heated  by  the  pres- 
ence of  unmixed  stenm,  their  expansion 
closes  the  outlet 


rosion,  although  pipee  msted  off  from  the 
outside  are  by  no  means  uncommon. 

For  indirect  radiating  surfaces,  the 
box  coils  are  the  forms  most  used.  The 
chambers  or  casings  for  containing  them 
are  made  either  of  brickwork,  or  often  of 
galvanized  sheetiron  of  No.  26  gauge, 
with  folded  joints.  The  coils  are  sus- 
pended freely  within  the  chambers,  which 
are  themselves  attached  to  the  walls  con- 
taining the  air  inlet  flues.  Besides  coils 
of  wruught-iron  tubes,  cast-iron  tablets 


Vebtical-Tube  Radutob. 


One  construction  of  direct  radiating 
surfaces  that  has  hod  repeated  trials  con- 
sists of  tablets  of  thin  sheet-iron.  These 
were  proposed  and  used  by  James  Watt, 
and  were  stayed  by  having  their  sides  in- 
dented with  recesses  and  quilted  together. 
The  cause  of  failure  lies  in  the  presence 
of  air  inside  an  iron  vesselin  which  steam 
is  condensing.  Under  no  other  condition 
of  exposure  does  iron  perish  so  rapidly. 
In  the  ordinary  closed  circulation,  the 
wrought-iron  tubes  and  cast-iron  fittings 
are  practically  imperishable  internally, 
owing  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  air.  At 
any  rate,  during  more  than  thirty  years' 
experience  the  author  has  never  seen  a 
pipe  destroyed  by  rust  by  internal  cor- 


07  hollow  slabs,  having  vertical  surfaces 
with  projecting  studs  or  ribs,  have  been 
extensively  used  for  the  radiating  sur- 
faces in  warming  houses  with  low  press- 
ure steam.  They  are  like  the  tablets 
common  in  England  for  wanning  with 
hot  water.  Their  great  advantage  has 
been  foimd  to  lie  in  their  small  height ; 
as  little  as  6  to  8  inches  is  height  enough 
to  warm  sufficiently  the  current  of  fresh 
air  traveling  only  that  distance  in  con- 
tact with  their  heating  surface. 

Ventilation  eo7nbintd  with  "Warming. 
— Where  systematic  ventilation  is  carried 
out  in  conjunction  with  warming,  the  in- 
direct radiators  and  chambers  just  de- 
scribed are  employed.     The  regulation  of 
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tBe  warmth  to  be  supplied  bj  the  appa- 
ratus can  be  effected  by  dividing  the  coil 
into  independent  sections,  one  or  more 
of  which  can  be  shut  off  at  pleasure,  as 
previously  mentioned.  But  in  combi- 
nation with  systematic  ventilation  ihe 
warming  can  also  be  more  effectually 
controlled  by  so  arranging  the  casing  or 
chamber  containing  the  coil,  that  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  fresh  air  enter- 
ing can  be  made  to  pass  through  the  coil 
and  be  warmed,  or  to  "  by-pass  "  the  coil 
and  escape  warming ;  the  warmed  and 
unwarmed  currents  are  then  mingled  in 
a  mixing  chamber  or  flue,  whence  a  sup- 
ply of  fresh  air  suitably  tempered  flows 
into  the  room.  This  method  renders  it 
feasible  for  the  occupant  of  the  room  to 
control  the  tempering  of  the  air,  and 
thereby  to  regulate  the  warming  of  the 
room  ;  it  also  ensures  the  constant  supply 
of  a  deflnite  quantity  of  air. 

Where  a  blowing  fan  is  employed  as  a 
means  of  impelling  a  ciu-rent  of  air 
through  a  buHding,  a  further  improve- 
ment for  large  and  extensive  warming 
apparatus  is  proposed,  which  consists  in 
placing  a  large  auxiliary  warming  coil  at 
the  entrance  of  the  main  supply  flue 
that  leads  from  the  fan  into  the  build- 
ing.* Provision  is  made  for  using  either 
the  whole  of  the  auxiliary  coil  or  only  a 
portion  of  it,  and  it  is  also  provided  with 
by-passages  and  regulation  shutters  or 
dampers,  so  that  the  air  entering  the 
main  supply-flue  to  the  building  can  at 
all  times  be  warmed  to  a  uniform  temper 
ature  of  say  50^  Fahrenheit  The  air 
thus  warmed  can  be  allowed  to  pass  along 
flues  wheresoever  situated— underground, 
through  cellars,  or  under  passages  of  a 
building— without  much  loss  of  warmth, 
and  without  danger  of  injuring  founda- 
tions by  freezing.  From  these  flues  the 
air  is  admitted  into  the  coil  chambers 
previously  described,  where  it  undergoes 
the  further  warming  requisite  to  give  the 
desired  temperature  in  the  rooms.  By 
this  means,  while  the  volume  of  fresh  air 
entering  a  room  ^remains  constant,  its 
warmth  may  be  regulated  to  any  temper- 
ature from  50°  as  a  minimum  up  to  120° 
as  a  maximum.  The  extent  of  radiating 
surface  distributed  inside  the  rooms  will 


*  This  method  is  believed  to  have  been  first  pro- 
posed by  Major-General  M.  C.  Meigs,  V.^.A,.  when  in 
charge  of  erecting  the  U.S.  Capitol  at  Washington,  in 
1866. 


by  this  arrangement  be  only  about  one- 
half  of  the  total  that  has  usually  to  be 
provided  where  no  auxiliary  warming  coil 
is  employed;  while  the  large  auxiliary 
coil  itself  has  only  about  40  per  cent,  of 
the  total  surface  usually  provided  in  its 
absence.  Hence  this  arrangement  actu- 
ally saves  about  10  per  cent,  of  warming 
surface,  irrespective  of  the  saving  in  cost 
of  steam  mains  when  the  boilers  are 
placed  near  the  fan  or  entrance  to  the 
main  supply-flue. 

The  blowing  fan  generally  employed  in 
America  for  ventilating  large  buildings  is 
that  described  by  the  author  in  a  former 
paper  to  this  Institution.  The  exhaust 
steam  from  the  engine  driving  the  fan  is 
utilized  for  warming  some  large  coil ;  and 
any  deficiency  in  quantity  is  made  up  by 
a  supply  of  Hve  steam  taken  direct  from 
the  boiler  through  a  "  differential  press- 
ure "  valve,  which  is  of  common  use 
where  exhaust  steam  is  employed  for 
warming. 

Examples  of  extensive  Warming  by 
Steam. — As  an  example  of  warming  on  an 
extensive  scale  may  be  taken  a  large  oflice 
in  New  York,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  particulars: — 

Total  number  of  rooms,  including 

halls  and  vaults 286 

Total  area  of  floor  surface sq.  ft.      137,870 

Total  volume  of  rooms cub.  ft.  1,928*590 

Number  of  constant  occupants  dur- 
ing o£9ce  hours 650 

Maximum  average  of  occupants  at 

any  time 1,300 

Volume    per    occupant,    excluding 
vaults cub.  ft.         1,443 

In  addition  to  the  steam  for  wtirming, 
the  boilers  all  furnish  steam  for  the  en- 
gine power  expended  in  working  lifts  or 
elevators  in  the  building,  in  pumping  the 
water  supply,  and  in  electric  lighting; 
and  the  same  boilers  also  furnish  steam 
for  motive  power  and  for  warming  to 
other  buildings  at  several  hundred  feet 
distance,  this  extra  service  absorbing 
about  one-third  of  the  total  boiler  capac- 
ity. The  boilers  are  eight  in  number,  and 
have  altogether  173  square  feet  of  grate 
area,  with  about  8,000  square  feet  of  heat- 
ing surface.  The  lifts  or  elevators  con- 
vey about  two  million  persons  per  year. 

A  second  example  is  furnished  by 
the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Indianapo- 
lis:— 
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Length  of  frontage  of  building, 

moie  than 2,000  lin.  ft. 

Total  volume  of  rooms 2,574,084 cub.  ft. 

(Indirect  radiating 
surface .  .23,296 
Direct 10,804 
Total 84,100  sq.  ft. 

Ti^;i^«,      i  Grate  area 180  sq.  ft. 

lioiiers      ^  Heating  surface. .  5,868  sq.  ft. 

This  warming  apparatus  was  constructed 
by  the  Walworth  Manufacturing  (Jo.  of 
Boston,  after  the  plans  of  their  engi- 
neer, Mr.  L.  R.  Greene,  contrary  to  whose 
adyice,  however,  the  ventilation  is  effected 
by  chiijineys  instead  of  by  a  blowing  fan. 
As  examples  of  the  extent  of  heat  trans- 
mission from  a  central  source  may  be 
mentioned  the  hospital  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  that  at  BuflEalo,New  York,  each 
warmed  by  steam,  the  former  having  a 
linear  frontage  of  2,^80  feet,  and  the  lat- 
ter of  about  3,000  feet 


While  these  dimensions  give  a  notion 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  warming  apparatus 
for  numerous  large  buildings,  they  fail  to 
convey  any  idea  of  the  very  general  preva- 
lence of  warming  by  steam  in  any  of  the 
commercial  cities  of  America.  The  boilers  in 
use  for  the  purpose  at  any  one  warehouse 
are  made  to  supply  steam,  for  warming 
and  for  motive  power,  to  any  distance  and 
to  any  extent  within  the  limit  of  their  ca- 
pacity, llie  system  is  adopted  in  Boston 
and  New  York  for  the  larger  residences 
in  flats  or  stories,  which  are  now  rapidly 
coming  into  favor.  There  appears  in- 
deed no  limit  to  the  future  extension 
of  systematic  steam  supply  for  warm- 
ing and  ,  for  motive  power ;  and  every 
facility  is  afforded  for  its  growth,  from 
the  fact  of  the  necessary  mechanical 
details  having  already  been  fully  worked 
out. 
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From  "Nature." 


At  the  conclusion  of  their  labors  the 
^*  Iron  Plate  Committee ''  reported,  in 
1865,  that  the  best  material  for  the  armor 
of  war-ships  was  wrought  iron  of  the 
softest  and  toughest  nature.  Steel,  or 
steely  iron,  or  combinations  of  iron  and 
steel,  were  all  pronoimced  unsuitable  for 
the  purpose,  after  a  long  course  of  care- 
ful experiments.  Accepting  this  verdict, 
the  designers  of  armored  ships  continued 
to  specify  for  soft  iron  armor,  the  makers 
of  guns  and  projectiles  aimed  at  the  per- 
foration of  this  kind  of  armor,  and  the 
manufacturers  sought  to  secure  the  de- 
sired qualities  of  softness  and  toughness 
in  the  thicker  and  heavier  plates  which 
they  were  constantly  being  called  upon  to 
produce.  All  the  armored  ships  built 
from  1860  to  1876  were  "  ironclads,"  and 
in  that  time  the  thicknesses  of  armor  plates 
carried  on  the  sides  or  batteries  of  com- 
pleted ships  had  advanced  from  4^  inches 
to  14  inches,  while  the  weighti^  had  risen 
from  4  or  5  tons  to  20  or  25  tons.  Greater 
aggregate  thicknesses  of  iron  had  been 
arranged  for  prior  to  1876.  For  ex- 
Ample,  the  Inflexible  had  been  designed 
to  carry  24  inches  of  iron  on  her  sides, 
but  this  was  in  two  layers  of   12-inch 


plates.  The  adoption  of  the  so-called 
*'  sandwiched  fashion ''  of  armor  plating 
was  based  upon  experiments  made  at 
Shoeburyness,  and  it  had  certain  advan- 
tages of  a  constructive  character ;  it  also 
enabled  broader  and  longer  plates  to  be 
produced  within  the  flxed  limits  of 
weights  with  which  tl^ie  manufacturers 
could  deal,  and  enabled  them  to  insure  ex- 
cellence of  quahty  which  might  not  have 
been  so  certain  of  attainment  in  plates  of 
20  inches  or  upwards  in  thickness. 

While  the  two  great  Shefield  flrms 
and  their  rivals  in  France  were  thus  de- 
veloping the  manufacture  of  iron  armor 
plating,  the  Creusot  Company,  of  which 
M.  Schneider  was  the  head,  were  attempt- 
ing to  reverse  the  verdict  against  steel 
armor,  and  to  produce  specimens  which 
could  hold  their  own  against  the  best  iron 
armor  of  equal  thickness.  The  Italian  Ad- 
miralty brought  the  claims  of  the  rival  ma- 
terials to  the  test  of  experiment  at  Spezia 
in  October,  1876.  In  order  to  decide  on 
the  kind  of  armor  to  be  used  on  the 
DuiHo  and  Dandolo,  specimen  targets 
were  erected  and  a  series  of  firing  trials 
made  against  them  ou  a  scale  of  unprece- 
dented magnitude.     A  gun  weighing  100 
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tons,  manufactured  at  Elswick,  was 
brought  to  bear  upon,  targets  protected 
by  iron  or  steel  plates  22  inches  thick, 
backed  by  great  masses  of  timber  and 
strong  supports.  Other  guns  of  con- 
siderable weight  and  power  were  also 
used,  but  their  performances  were  over- 
shadowed by  those  of  the  monster 
weapon.  The  results  of  these  trials  may 
be  briefly  summarized.  Against  the  10- 
inch  and  11-inch  guns  the  22-inch  iron 
plates  had  a  decided  advantage  over  the 
steel  plate  of  equal  thickness.  The  pene- 
tration was  somewhat  greater  in  the  iron 
plates,  but  the  steel  plate  cracked  badly. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  100-ton  gun 
was  brought  against  the  targets,  the  iron 
plates  and  their  backings  were  com- 
pletely perforated  as  well  as  broken  up ; 
whereas  the  steel  plate,  although  smashed 
to  pieces,  prevented  the  shot  from  pass- 
ing through  the  backing.  Various  opin- 
ions were  formed  as  to  the  deductions 
which  should  be  made  from  these  trials. 
On  the  one  side  it  was  urged  that  as  steel 
plates  of  great  thickness  could  be  gradu- 
ally cracked  and  destroyed  by  guns  in- 
capable of  perforating  them,  steel  ought 
not  to  be  used  instead  of  iron,  which 
could  be  battered  by  a  great  number  of 
proiectiles  from  such  guns,  and  be  neither 
perforated  nor  cracked.  On  the  other  side, 
it  was  maintained  that  there  was  small 
probability  of  any  single  armor  plate  on  a 
ship's  side  being  struck  repeatedly  in  ac- 
tion, and  consequently  that  the  materia] 
should  be  preferred  which  could  best  re- 
sist perforation  by  a  single  projectile 
from  the  most  powerful  gun,  even  if  the 
resistance  to  perforation  involved  the 
partial  destruction  of  the  plate  struck. 
The  Italian  authorities  adopted  the  latter 
view,  and  the  Duilio  and  Dandolo  have 
steel  armor,  being  the  first  ships  protested 
in  that  manner. 

Although  these  steel  armor  plates  were 
made  in  France,  the  French  authorities 
did  not  follow  the  Italian  lead  and  aban- 
don iron  armor.  Nor  was  a  similar 
course  followed  in  England.  Change 
was  seen  to  be  inevitable,  but  it  was  en- 
deavored to  make  the  change  in  a  direc- 
tion which  should  combine  the  high  re- 
sistance to  perforation  of  steel  with  the 
power  to  resist  cracking  and  disintegra- 
tion possessed  by  tough  rolled  iron.  To 
Messrs.  Cammell  &  Co.,  of  ShefSeld,  be- 
longs the  honor  of  taking  the  lead  in  this 


direction;  Messrs.  Brown  speedily  fol- 
lowed, and  the  Admiralty  gave  substan- 
tial assistance  in  the  conduct  of  the  neces- 
sary experiments.  In  the  earlier  stages 
many  failures  and  disappointments  were 
experienced,  but  eventually  better  results 
were  obtained,  and  ''  steel-faced  annor " 
became  recognized  as  the  substitute  for 
iron  on  EngUsh  war-ships.  Steel-faced 
armor,  as  the  name  impHes,  consists  of  a 
rolled  iron  back-plate,  on  the  face  of 
which  is  welded  a  layer  of  steel.  The 
hard  steel  face  resists  perforation,  and 
breaks  up  or  deforms  the  projectiles,  while 
the  intimate  union  of  the  tough  iron  back 
with  the  hard  steel  face  prevents  the  ^ 
serious  cracking  which  occurs  in  steel 
alone.  Curiously  enough,  the  idea  was 
not  merely  an  old  one,  but  a  small  plate 
made  on  this  principle,  4^  inches  thick, 
had  been  fired  at  in  1863.  This  early 
steel-faced  plate  was  broken  into  two 
pieces  at  the  first  shot  of  a  light  gun,  and 
was  condemned  by  the  Iron  Plate'  Com- 
mittee. Fourteen  years  later  plates  of  a 
similar  character,  so  far  as  the  combina- 
tion of  steel  and  iron  is  concerned,  but 
of  improved  manufacture,  were  success- . 
fully  resisting  three  shots,  either  of  which 
would  have  perforated  an  iron  plate  of 
equal  thickness. 

The  first  steel  faced  plates  were  used 
on  the  Inflexible's  turrets ;  they  were  9 
inches  thick,  worked  '^  sandwich-fashion  '* 
outside  7-inch  iron  armor.    It  was  part 
of  the  contract  that  a  test-piece  from 
each  steel-faced  plate  should  be  fired  at 
with  a  12-ton  gun,  and  should  receive 
three  shots  without  being  broken  up  or 
perforated.     This  was  considered  to  be  a 
very  severe  test  at  the   time,  and  un- 
I  doubtedly  was  so  when  the  novel  condi- 
I  tions  of  the  manufacture  are  considered. 
I  It  was  successfully  met,  however,  and 
;  from  that  time  onwards  the  manufacture 
has  steadily  improved.     As  an  indication 
of  what  has  been  done,  it  may  be  stated 
I  that  steel  faced  plates,  1 1  inches  thick, 
I  have  received  no  less  than  eight  shots 
I  from  the  12-ton  and  18-ton  muzzle-loading 
'  guns,  with  battering  charges  and  at  1 0 
!  yards'  range,  without  perforation  or  very 
,  serious  cracking,  this  enormous  "  punish- 
ment ^'  havinof  been  sustained  bv  an  area 
of  48  square  feet  only.    Most  of  the  trials 
made  against  steel-faced  armor  have  been 
I  against  plates  from  10  to  12  inches  in  thick- 
I  ness.   For  thicknesses  up  to  12  inches  it  is 
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probably  within  the  truth  to  say  that  for 
normal  impact  the  steel-faced  plates  of 
recent  manufacture  have  been  equal  in 
their  resistance  to  perforation  to  iron 
plates  25  to  30  per  cent,  thicker  and 
heavier.  For  oblique  impact  the  hard 
armor  is  probably  still  more  superior  to 
iron,  glancing  the  projectiles  at  angles  of 
obliquity  when  they  would  have  **  bitten  " 
into  the  iron.  A  few  experiments  have 
been  made  in  this  country  and  abroad  on 
much  thicker  steel-faced  plates,  ranging 
up  to  18  or  19  inches  iu  thickness,  and  of 
these  the  most  recent  and  important  are 
the  trials  made  at  Spezia  in  November, 
1882.  Three  targets  were  constructed 
for  these  trials,  the  armor  plate  on  each 
being  nearly  11  feet  loug,  SJ  feet  wide, 
and  19  inches  thick.  One  of  the  targets 
was  covered  by  a  steel-faced  plate  made 
by  Blessrs.  Cammell,  another  by  a  steel- 
faced  plate  made  by  Messrs.  Brown  and, 
the  third  by  a  steel  plate  made  at  Creusot. 
All  three  plates  were  similarly  backed 
and  supported  by  4  feet  of  oak;  the 
Creusot  plate  was  fastened  by  no  less 
than  20  bolts,  and  the  Sheffield  plates 
had  only  6  bolts  each.  Against  these  tar- 
gets the  100-ton  muzzle-loading  gun  was 
brought  into  action.  At  first  the  powder 
charge  used  (329  lbs.)  was  that  which 
gave  such  a  velocity  to  the  chilled  cast- 
iron  projectiles — 2,000  lbs.  in  weight — as 
would  have  perforated  a  19- inch  iron 
armor  plate.  The  actual  penetrations 
were  from  3^  to  5  inches  in  the  steel-faced 
plates,  and  8^  inches  in  the  steel  plate, 
showing  that  the  actual  superiority  of  all 
the  plates  over  iron  considerably  ex- 
ceeded the  estimate.  The  steel  plate  did 
not  crack  at  the  first  shot :  the  steel-faced 
plates  did,  but  not  to  any  serious  extent. 
Next  followed  a  more  severe  attack,  the 
powder  charge  being  increased  to  480 
lbs.,  giving  the  projectiles  a  velocity  esti- 
mated to  be  capable  of  perforating  about 
24  inches  of  iron  armor.  The  total 
energy  of  the  projectile  moving  at  this 
velocity  exceeded  33,000  foot-tons.  All  the 
plates  were  broken  into  pieces  by  this 
terrific  blow.  'I'he  steel  plate  was  split 
into  six  pieces,  but  the  numerous  bolts 
held  these  pieces  in  position,  and  still 
preserved  the  defensive  power  of  the  tar- 
get. Each  of  the  steel-faced  plates  was 
broken  into  five  pieces,  and  on  account 
of  the  fewness  of  the  bolts  these  pieces 
fell  to  the  ground,  leaving  the  targets 


uncovered.  The  whole  of  the  chilled 
cast-iron  shots  were  broken  up  on  im- 
pact, and  the  penetration  into  the  steel- 
faced  plates  was  less  than  that  in  the 
steel  plate.  At  this  stage  the  compara- 
tive tests  ended.  A  third  round  was 
fired,  with  the  heavier  charge  and  a  steel 
projectile  against  the  steel  plate.  The 
shot  was  stopped,  the  penetration  was 
only  7  inches,  but  the  plate  was  broken 
up,  and  the  backing  seriously  splintered. 
A  fourth  round  was  fired  at  this  target, 
and  completely  wrecked  it. 

On  a  review  of  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  experiments,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  greatest  success  was  attained  by 
the  steel  plate,  nlthough  this  must  be  at- 
tributed rather  to  the  number  and  excel- 
lence of  its  fastenings  than  to  superiority 
in  quality  of  the  plate  over  the  steel-faced 
plates.    The  latter  proved  themselves  less 
penetrable  than  the  steel  plate,  and  had 
rather  the  advantage  as  regards  fracture 
at   the  end  of  the  first  two   series   of 
rounds ;  but  they  were  insufficiently  se- 
cured.    One  definite  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  these  experiments  is,  therefore,  that 
a  larger  number  of  bolts  is  needed  for  a 
given  area  of  steel  or  steel-faced  armor 
than  has  been  commonly  used.     Another 
lesson  taught  by  these  trials  is  that  the 
steel  armor  plates  of  Creusot  manufac- 
ture in  1882  are  far  superior  to  those 
made  six  years  earlier.     It  is  not  at  all 
probable  that  light  guns  such  as  broke 
the  22-inch  steel  plate  to  pieces  in  187& 
would  have  been  equally  effective  against 
the  19 -inch  plate  recently  tested.      In 
both  cases  the  plates  were  made  specially 
for  the  firing  tests,  and  they  may  not 
have  been    "  mercheuitable  articles  *'   in 
the  sense  of  representing  large  quantities 
of  steel  armor.    But  nevertheless  this  19- 
inch  plate  shows  what  can  be  done  with 
steel,  if  cost  is  of  secondary  importance. 
Authoritative  statements  are  wanting  of 
the  actual  processes  of  manufacture,  or  of 
the  cost  of  production.     It  is  reported 
that  the   19-inch    plate  was   hammered 
down  from  an  ingot  three  or  four  times 
as  thick  as  the  finished  plate,  and  that  the 
face  was  oil  tempered.     If  this  is  correct, 
the  cost  must  be  high,  and  probably  as 
great  as,  if  not  greater  than,  that  of  steel- 
faced    plates.      Moreover,    if    such    an 
amount  of    "  work  "  has  to  be  put  into 
steel  plates  in  their  conversion  from  in- 
gots into  the  finished  forms,   then  no 
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^eat  economy  or  advantage  can  result 
from  the  power  which  the  maker  has  to 
<»t8t  steel  ingots  in  special  shapes  or  sec- 
tional forms.  The  Creusot  Company  use 
a  soft  steel  containing  perhaps  three- 
tenths  to  four-tenths  per  cent,  of  carbon,  | 
give  it  toughness  by  means  of  a  large ; 
Amount  of  hammering,  and  harden  the 
face  by  oil  tempering.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Sheffield  firms,  as  the  result  of  numer- 
ous expenmcnts,  use  a  hard  steel  for  the 
face,  the  percentage  of  carbon  amounting 
to  about  twice  that  in  the  Creusot  plate. 
and  support  this  by  a  tough  iron  back- 
With  this  hard  steel  oil  tempering  does 
not  appear  to  be  beneficial,  although  with 
softer  steel  it  undoubtedly  is  an  advan- 
tage. These  steel-fa^ed  plates  which 
were  tested  at  Spezia  were  really  samples 
of  large  quantities  made  at  Sheffield  in 
the  same  manner.  Probably  equally 
good  results  would  have  been  obtained  if 
any  one  of  the  batch  of  plates  represented 
had  been  selected  for  test.  In  this  respect, 
therefore,  there  is  a  marked  difference 
between  the  test  to  which  the  two  manu- 
factures were  subjected. 

As  between  the  steel  and  steel-faced 
plates  tried  at  Spezia,  we  may  assume 
that  there  is  no  notable  difference  in  re- 
sistance to  perforation  or  to  fracture. 
Possibly,  with  equally  good  and  equally 
numerous  fastenings,  the  steel-faced  plates 
would  have  had  some  slight  advantage,  and 
in  other  trials  mentioned  later  on  steel- 
faced  plates  have  had  a  decided  advan- 
tage. Supposing  no  important  difference 
to  exist,  then  the  choice  between  the  two 
kinds  of  armor  will  be  governed  by  their 
relative  prices;  and  how  these  compare 
we  have  no  means  of  judging,  but  it 
seems  probable  that  the  steel-faced  plates 
would  be  at  hast  as  cheap  as  steel  plates 
made  in  the  manner  described  above  for 
the  steel  test-plate. 

It  mny  be  convenient  in  this  connection 
to  briefly  describe  the  mode  of  manufac- 
ture of  steel-faced  plates.  Messrs.  Cam- 
mell  prefer  to  pour  the  molten  steel  on  to 
the  face  of  a  wrought-iron  plate  which 
has  been  brought  to  a  good  welding  heat. 
The  layer  of  molten  steel  is  surrounded 
by  a  frame  of  wrought-iron  which  has 
previously  been  attached  to  the  iron 
plate  ;  and  it  is  pressed  against  the  sur- 
face of  the  iron  plate  by  a  cover  carried 
by  an  hydrauHc  ram,  until  the  welding  is 
complete  and   the  steel    has    solidified. 


Messrs.  Brown  prefer  first  to  roll  a  steel 
face-plate,  as  well  as  an  iron  back-plate,  and 
then  to  raise  both  to  a  welding  heat ;  the 
molten  steel  is  afterwards  poured  into  a 
space  left  between  the  two,  and  hydrau- 
lic pressure  is  applied  until  the  sohdifi- 
cation  has  taken  place.  The  remaining 
processes  are  similar  in  the  practice  of 
both  firms.  After  welding  has  been  com- 
pleted the  whole  mass  is  reheated  and 
rolled  down  to  the  finished  thickness  of 
the  armor  plate.  The  steel  face  is  usu- 
ally about  one-half  the  thickness  of  the 
iron  back,  and  it  is  a  ciuious  fact  that 
the  iron  and  steel  maintain  their  relative 
thicknesses  as  the  rolling  proceeds,  even 
when  the  reduction  in  thickness  during 
rolling  is  very  considerable.  I'his  reduc- 
tion varies  from  one-half  for  thin  armor- 
plates,  up  to  10  or  11  inches  in  finished 
thickness,  to  one-third  with  18  to  20 
inches  of  finished  thickness.  Some  com- 
petent authorities  consider  that  too  little 
work  is  done  in  the  rolls  on  the  thicker 
plates,  but  there  is  a  need  for  further  ex- 
periment to  show  whether  this  view  is 
correct.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  it 
would  seem  that  the  best  results  so  far 
have  been  obtained  with  steel  faced 
plates  below  12  inches  in  thickness. 

Simultaneously  with  the  Spezia  experi- 
ments another  competition  was  proceed- 
ing, near  St.  Petersburg,  between  steel 
faced  and  steel  armor.  The  plates  tested 
were  1*2  inches  thick,  8  feet  long,  and 
7  feet  wide.  They  were  first  fired  at  with 
the  11-inch  breech-loading  gun,  throwing 
a  550-lb.  chilled  cast  iron  prejectile,  vrith 
a  powder  charge  of  132  lbs.  Ilie  veloc- 
ity of  the  shot  was  1,500  feet  per  second. 
Messrs.  Schneider  supplied  the  steel 
plate,  which  was  fastened  with  twelve 
bolts.  Messrs.  Cammell  made  the  steel- 
faced  plate,  which  had  only  four  bolts  in 
it.  The  first  blow  on  the  steel  plate 
broke  it  into  five  pieces ;  the  projectile 
was  destroyed,  but  it  penetrated  13 
inches  into  the  target.  A  blow  of  equal 
energy  on  the  steel-faced  plate  produced 
only  a  few  unimportant  cracks  in  the 
steel,  and  the  penetration  was  about  5 
inches  only.  Three  out  of  the  four  bolts 
were,  however,  broken.  A  second  shot 
was  then  fired  at  each  plate  with  81  lbs. 
charge.  The  steel  plate  was  broken  into 
nine  pieces,  and  the  penetration  was  10 
inches ;  whereas,  on  the  steel-faced  plate 
the  principal  effect  produced  was  to  break 
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the  only  remaining  bolt  and  to  let  the 
plate  fall  to  the  ground,  face  downward. 
The  back  of  this  plate  was  perfect,  and 
the  target  behind  the  plate  was  uninjured. 
In  this  trial  the  steel-faced  plate  proved 
greatly  superior  to  the  steel,  but  had  in- 
sufficient  fastenings.  It  is  proposed  to 
increase  the  bolts  in  number,  re-erect  the 
plate,  and  continue  the  trial,  of  which  the 
further  results  cannot  fail  to  be  interest- 
ing. 

This  contest  between  steel  and  steel- 
faced  armor  must  not  be  allowed  to  with- 
draw attention  from  the  great  superiority 
of  both,  in  certain  respects,  to  iron  arm- 
or. Even  as  matters  stand,  either  of 
these  modem  defences  is  greatly  to  be 
preferred  to  their  predecessor.  Against 
this  hard  armor  chilled  cast-iron  project- 
iles break  up  in  a  manner  never  seen  with 
soft  iron.  Projectiles  of  this  kind  are 
virtually  impotent,  and  must  be  replaced 
by  more  expensive,  harder  projectiles,  if 
steel  or  steel-faced  armor  is  to  be  at- 
tacked. Even  with  steel  projectiles  re- 
sults cannot  be  obtained  such  as  were 
possible  with  iron  armor.  Perforation 
of  armor  by  shells  carrying  relatively 
large  bursting  charges  is  no  longer  a  pos- 
sibility ;  and  the  heaviest  gun  yet  made 
cannot  drive  its  projectiles  through  a 
thickness  of  hard  armor  only  three- 
fourths  as  great  as  the  thickness  of  iron 
which  it  could  perforate. 

The  use  of  steel  and  steel-faced  armor 
will  involve  many  experiments  to  deter- 
mine not  merely  what  descriptions  of 
projectiles  are  best  adapted  to  damage  or 
penetrate  it,  but  what  are  laws  of  the  re- 
resistence  of  such  armor  to  the  penetra- 
tion and  disintegration.  All  the  formulsB 
based  on  experiments  with  soft  iron  ar- 
mor and  chilled  cast-iron  projectiles  are 
inapplicable  under  the  new  conditions. 
Pei*foration  is  no  longer  to  be  feared  as 
the  most  serious  damage  likely  to  happen 
to  armor  plates ;  more  moderate  thick- 
nesses of  hard  armor  suffice  to  stop  the 
projectiles  from  the  heaviest  guns  than 
would  have  been  considered  possible  a 
short  time  ago.  Instead  of  perforating 
19  inches  of  steel  or  steel-faced  armor, 
the  projectile  of  the  100-ton  gun  with  a 
given  velocity  only  penetrates  8  inches 
into  the  plates.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  possible  disintegration  and  fracture 
oi  the  armor  plates  are  becoming  impor- 
tant matters.     Makers  of  armor  plates 


have  to  endeavor  to  produce  materials 
which  shall  resist  fracture  as  well  as  pen- 
etration, and  the  only  proof  of  their  suc- 
cess or  failure  is  to  be  found  in  the  re- 
sults of  actual  trials.  Experiments  are 
equally  essential  to  progress  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  guns  and  projectiles.  The 
example  set  by  Italy  must  be  followed ; 
the  necessary  experiments  must  be  on  a 
large  and  costly  scale,  and  they  may  lead 
to  many  departures  from  former  practice. 
But  if  real  progress  is  to  be  made  in  the 
armor  and  armament  of  ships,  it  must  be 
prefaced  by  experiments  beside  which 
those  of  the  former  Iron  Plate  Committee 
will  appear  insignificant. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that 
although  iron  armor  has  been  practically 
superseded  for  the  sides  and  batteries  of 
war  ships,  it  is  still  preferred  for  decks. 
Experiments  have  shown  that  for  angles 
of  incidence  below  twenty  degrees,  and 
for  such  thicknesses — not  exceeding  .'5  or 
4  inches — ^as  are  used  on  decks,  good 
wrought-iron  is  superior  to  both  steel  and 
steel-faced  plating.  The  explanation  of 
this  departure  from  the  laws  which  hold 
good  for  thicker  plates  and  greater  angles 
of  incidence  cannot  be  given  here,  but 
the  fact  has  been  established  by  elaborate 
trials  made  in  this  country  and  abroad. 


REPORTS  OF  ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

AMERICAN  Society  of  Civil  Esoinbbrb. — 
Regular  meeting  April  18th,  1888. 

Tbe  Secretary  stated  that  arrangements  were 
well  advanced  for  tbe  Convention  of  the  Society 
to  be  held  at  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  l)egin- 
ninff  June  20tb.  The  ordinary  meeiing^  to  be 
held  at  St.  Paul,  one  meeting  at  which  the 
President's  address  will  be  delivered  to  be  held 
at  Minneapolis. 

A  paper  by  the  late  Wm.  R.  Morley,  M.  Am. 
Soc.  C.  E.,  was  read  by  the  Secretary  upon  the 
subject  of  the  "  Proper  Compensation  for  Rail- 
road Curves  upon  Grades.'^  Mr.  Morley  ex> 
presses  he  opinion  thai  the  resistance  due  to 
curvature  is  measured  not  bv  the  length  of 
radius  but  by  the  length  of  train  or  what  is  the 
same,  by  the  ruling  grade  and  that  while  there 
may  be  some  increased  resistance  due  to  radius, 
that  may  be  largely  overcome  by  the  elevation 
of  the  outer  raU,  and  that  in  the  location  of  a 
railroad  the  lenfl;th  of  train  or  ruling  grade 
should  be  made  the  basis  of  compensation,  and 
not  the  radius  of  curvature. 

He  gives  examples  in  his  experience  where 
the  practice  of  compensation  with  reference  to 
the  radius  resulted  upon  steep  grades  in  a  de. 
cided  excess  of  compensation,  and  in  a  notice, 
able  increase  of  speed  of  the  train  upon  curves. 
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He  also  gives  the  rules  adopted  by  him  in  his 
practice  which  were  as  follows  : 

Rate  of  max.  gnde.     Per  degree  oompensation. 

.00  10   .70  per  100  feet.        .06  per  100  feet. 
.70  to  1.60         "  .05 

1.60  to  8.00         *'  .04 


<( 


« 


The  paper  was  discussed  by  Messrii.  Bonirt, 
Cbanute,  T.  C.  Clarke.  Emery,  Forney,  Mac- 
Donald.  North,  Wm.  H.  Paim*,  D.  Ward,  and 
L.  B,  Ward. 

In  the  dii>ou8sion  Mr.  Chnnute  referred  par- 
ticularly to  a  paper  by  S.  Whinery,  M.  Am. 
Soc.  C.  B.,  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society  in  1878,  on  the  **  Resistance  of  Curves," 
and  the  discussion  upon  that  paper,  stating  that 
the  theoretical  resistance:}  determined  by  Mr. 
Whinery  agreed  very  closely  with  tbe  practical 
results  obtained  by  ezperimentd  upon  ordinary 
wheels  at  low  speed,  and  that  the  result  was  an 
addition  of  about  one-half  pound  per  ton.  per 
degree,  to  the  resistance  on  straight  lines,  and 
that  the  equation  for  curvature  resulting  from 
this  was  about  half  of  what  Mr.  Morl^y  has 
adopted  for  his  lighter  grades. 

The  paper  will  be  published  in  an  early  num- 
ber of  the  Transaction^,  and  will  be  discussed 
with  others  at  the  approaching  convention. 

Meeting  of  May  3d,  1883. 

The  death  of  Milton  Courtright,  Fellow  of 
the  Society,  was  announced.  Pliotographs  of 
a  dredge  and  snag  boat  and  of  a  drillini;  hcow 
of  peculiar  construction  used  by  J.  U.  Striedin- 
ger,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  £.,  in  tbe  improvement  of 
tne  Magdalena  River.  South  Amenca.  were  pre- 
sented. The  following  candidates  were  elected  : 
As  members,  George  H.  Beoyeuberg,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis. :  J.  W.  Bi.hop,  St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  T. 
L.  Griswold.  La?os,  Mexico  ;  Randell  Hunt, 
Fargo,  Dakota;  F.  W.  Kimball,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. ;  C.  J.  Poelsch,  Milwaukee,  Wi*. ;  A.  H. 
Scott,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  D  C.  Sbepard,  Si. 
Paul,  Minn. ;  J.  A.  Smith,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ; 
G.  H.  White,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  as  Junior, 
G.  A.  Lederle.  B'smark,  Dakota. 

A  paper  by  Professor  J.  A.  Waddell,  M.  Am. 
Soc.  C.  £.f  *' Sugc:estions  as  to  the  conditions 
Proper  to  be  Required  in  Highway  Bridge  Con- 
struction," was  read  by  the  Secretary  and  dis- 
cussed by  Messrs.  Cooper,  Haight,  and  Mac- 
Donald. 

ENonTBSBs'  CLxm  OF  Philadelphia.  Meet- 
ing, April  7tb,  1888. 
Mr.  Arthur  Winslow,  presented,  and  described 
the  derivation  of,  Tables  for  Stadia  Reductions, 
which  furnish  expressions  for  horizontal  dis- 
tances and  differences  of  e.evation  correspond- 
ing to  100  foot  stadia  readings  for  2"  up  to  80^, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  rod  be  held  verti- 
cally, ana  the  stadia  wires  be  equidistant  from 
the  center  wire.  They  are  not  mere  reductions 
of  inclined  distances  to  their  horizontal  and 
vertical  exponents,  but  embody  certain  correc- 
tions necessary  from  the  facts  :  Ist,  that,  with 
horizontal  sights,  the  length  cut  off  by  the 
stadia  wires  on  the  rod  is  not  directly  propor- 
tional to  its  distance  from  the  center  of  the  in- 
strument but  from  a  point,  at  a  distance  in 
jfront  of  the  object  glass,  equal  to  its  principal 


focal  length ;  and,  2d,  that,  with  inclined 
sights,  a  correction  has  to  be  made  for  the 
oblique  view  of  the  rod.  Both  the  distancea 
and  elevations  in  these  tables  are  given  in  feet ; 
they  are  adapted  to  u^e  with  a  telescope  whose 
oblect  ^lass  has  any  focal  length,  and  with  a 
roa  which  is  so  graduated  that  the  spaces  cut 
off  on  it  by  tbe  stadia  wires  are  directly  propor- 
tional to  its  distance  from  a  point  at  a  distance 
in  front  of  the  object  glass  equal  to  its  principal 
focal  length,  differing  in  these  respects  from 
the  tables  issued  by  the  Engineer  Department, 
U.  8.  A. 

Mr.  C.  O.  Hcring  presented  a  table  giving  the 
numlier  of  electrical  units  of  work  and  power 
corresponding  to  h11  mechanical  units,  such  as 
horse  powers,  foot  pounds,  kilogrammeters. 
heat  units,  etc,  and  the  number  of  the  latter 
corresponding  to  each  of  the  former,  illustrat- 
insr  the  same  with  some  examples. 

The  Secretary  presented,  for  Mr.  P.  F. 
Brendlinger,  ade6cription  of  the  Bridge  Specifi- 
cations, of  tbe  P.  McK.  &  Y.  R.  R.,  with  speci- 
men copies  of  the  same. 

Mr.  C.  O.  Hering  exhibited  specimen  of  cable 
for  electric  wires. 
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BOSTON  WATEH-W0KK8.— An  elaborate  de- 
scription of  the  additional  supply  of  water 
for  the  city  of  Boston  from  Sudbury  River, 
compi.ed  by  Mr.  A.  Fteley,  the  resident-en- 
gineer upon  the  work  during  its  construction, 
has  just  been  issued  by  the  city  government  in  a 
large,  finely  printed,  and  copiously  illustrated, 
volume.  The  works  for  supplying  Boston  with 
water  from  Sudbury  River  consist  of  three  stor- 
age-reservoirs in  Framingham,  and  a  conduit 
from  that  town  to  Chestnut-hill  reservoir  in 
Brookline.  In  1881  Sudbury  River  furnished  to 
Boston  more  than  twice  the  quantity  of  water 
supplied  from  Lake  Cochituate  ;  and  steps  have 
already  been  taken  to  increase  still  further  the 
storage-capacity  of  the  sy>tem.  The  volume 
begins  with  a  discussion  of  the  sources  of  sup- 
ply, the  rainfall,  and  the  storage-capacity  of  the 
reservoirs.  Next  follows  a  general  description 
of  the  dams  and  reservoirs,  and  of  the  several 
sections  of  the  work,  in  all  its  engineering  fea- 
tures. The  quality  of  the  water,  the  gauging 
of  the  river,  and  a  discussion  of  the  capacity  of 
the  conduit,  and  the  flow  of  water  over  weirs, 
conclude  the  body  of  the  work.  The  appendix 
contains  valuable  tables  on  water  supply  hy- 
draulics, and  a  large  amount  of  information  for 
the  practising  engineer.  The  work  is  illustrated 
with  69  large  plates,  commencing  with  a  map 
of  the  Sudbury  River  watershed,  and  giving 
veiT  f ullv  the  constructive  details  of  the  damH 
ancl  conduits.  To  give  the  city  40,000,000  gal- 
lons of  water  daily,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
storage-reservoirs  on  SudbUry  River  should  have 
a  capacity  of  4,900,000,000  gallons.  So  far, 
three  reservoirs  only  have  l>een  built ;  having  a 
capacity,  with  that  of  Farm  Pond,  of  2,000,- 
000,000  gallons,  intended  to  give  a  supply  of 
20,000,0(%  gallons  daily  to  the  city. 
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THE  Progress  of  the  Arlbbro  Tunnel.— 
Some  interesting  particulars  are  given 
concerning  the  Arlberg  tUDnei,  the  boring  of 
which  is  being  pushed  with  great  energy  and 
success.  The  present  road  over  the  Arlberg, 
which  forms  the  frontier  between  Austria  and 
Switzerland,  is  5»400  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea ;  hut  the  tunnel  is  much  lower  down,  the 
opening  on  the  Tyrol  side  being  4,030  feet,  and 
that  on  the  Swiss  side  3,770  feet  above  sea  level 
Its  total  length  will  be  10,270  meters  (11,161 
Yfmls,  or  six  miles  and  601  yards),  and  it  runs 
for  the  most  part  through  a  formation  of  mica 
schist.  The  method  of  excavation  differs  from 
that  practised  in  the  making  of  the  St.  Grothard 
tunnel.  Instead  of  piercing  the  upper  part  of 
the  passage  first,  ana  working  down,  the  Aus- 
trian Engineers  have  preferred  to  begin  at  the 
base  and  work  upwards.  The  face  of  the  rock 
ii9  drilled  by  perforators  actuated  by  compressed 
air,  which  is  pumped  into  the  tunnel  bv  tur- 
bines stationea  at  its  two  extremities.  When  a 
sufficient  number  of  holes  have  been  drilled 
they  are  charged  with  dynamite  and  exploded 
After  the  blast  the  debris  is  removed  by  trucks, 
which  follow  closely  on  the  track  of  the  per- 
forators, and  a  few  minutes  later  the  drilling  is 
going  on  as  rapidly  as  before.  The  drift  thus 
made  is  2.75  meters  wide  and  2.50  meters  high. 
While  one  drift  is  being  driven  below,  another, 
to  which  access  is  gained  by  vertical  shafs,  is 
being  driven  above.  This  work  has  necessarily 
to  be  done  by  hand,  and  the  rubbish  is  shimted 
through  openings,  made  for  the  purpose,  into 
an  inferior  gallery.  Until  veiy  lately  the  ven- 
tilation has  given  rise  to  no  difficulty,  and  the 
heat  has  rarely  exceeded  14  deg.  Cent.  (58  deg. 
Fnhr.).  The  contractors  have  undertaken  to 
make  an  average  advance  of  6.60  meters  a  day. 
For  every  day  they  exceed  the  given  time  they 
will  be  mulct  in  a  penalty  of  £68 ;  for  every 
day  eained  they  will  receive  a  premium  of  £68. 
So  far  the  contractors  have  kept  well  up  to 
time.  On  not  a  few  occasions  the  agreed  rate  of 
advance  has  been  more  than  doubled.  From 
January,  1881,  when  the  work  began,  to  Sep- 
tember 80th,  1882,  the  length  pierced  on  the 
east  side  was  2,976  meters,  on  the  west  2,643, 
together  5,619,  equal  to  8.80  meters  daily, 
figures  which  are  highly  signiticant  of  the  prog 
ress  made  of  late  years  m  the  method  of  boring 
great  tunnels.  In  the  month  of  February  last 
the  rate  of  advance  per  day  was  4.68  meters  on 
the  east  side,  4.74  on  the  west  side,  and  but  for 
the  scarcity  of  water,  owing  to  the  freezing  of 
the  sources  of  supply,  a  still  better  average 
would  have  been  made.  On  the  west  side  there 
is  now  a  stretch  of  3,070  meters  practicable  for 
locomotion,  while  on  the'  east  side  the  com- 
pleted stretch  is  only  1,430  meters.  Up  to  the 
end  of  February  the  quantity  of  earth  and  rock 
removed  amounted  to  429.082  cubic  meters,  and 
the  walling  to  that  date  executed  measured 
121.511  cubic  meters.  The  tunnel  is  expected 
to  be  completed  and  the  line  ready  for  opening 
by  the  autumn  of  1884.— /r<?/i. 

rpHB  boring  of  the  Alberg  tunnel,  which 
1    recently    suffered   some   intemiption   by 
reason  of  the  nature  of  the  material  encount- 
ered, is  now  progressing  at  the  rate   of   ten 


meters  a  day.    At  the  end  of  last  year  there 
remained  no  more  than  3468  meters  to  pierce. 
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RAILWAY  Accidents  in  1882.— The  blu'^- 
hook  just  issued  gives  returns  of  acci- 
dents and  casualties  as  reported  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  by  the  several  railway  companies  in  the 
United  Kingdom  during  1882.  From  this  it 
appears  that  the  total  number  killed  in  1882  was 
1,121,  as  against  1,096  in  1881,  and  of  injured 
4,601,  as  against  4,571  in  1881.  The  passengers 
killed  were  127,  and  injured,  1,739,  as  against 
108  killed  and  1,860  injured  in  the  previous 
year. 

A  Swiss  Electric  Railway. —It  is  pro- 
posed to  build  an  electric  railway  be- 
tween Saint-Moritz-les-Bains  and  Portresina,  in 
Switzerland.  The  length  will  be  7,200  meters 
(4^  miles).  Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Sr. 
Gothard  Tunnel  the  traffic  between  Switzerland 
and  Italy  passed  by  Coire  and  Ohlavenna, 
across  the  Col  du  Jubier  or  the  Col  du  Splugen. 
The  railway  on  the  Swiss  side  terminates  at 
Coire,  and  during  the  next  year  the  Italian  sys- 
tem will  be  completed  as  far  as  Chiavenna. 
The  projected  electric  railway  will  serve  to 
connect  Coire  to  Chiavenna  by  two  routes. 
The  distance  from  Coire  to  St.  Moritz  is  76.5 
kilometers,  and  from  St.  Moritz  to  Chiavenna 
48.8  kilometers,  or  125  kilometers  in  alL  It  i3 
onlv  proposed  to  erect  a  phort  portion  at  first, 
and  it  successful  to  extend  it,  as  there  is  ample 
water-power  In  the  district. 

NEW  ALOEBLA.N  RAILWAY.— A  bill  hss  bccn 
laid  before  the  Fiench  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, the  object  of  which  is  (1)  to  declare  *'  of 
public  utility  "  the  proposed  railway  from  Me- 
nerville  to  Tizi-Ouzon,  and  (2)  to  approve  a 
convention  agreed  upon  between  the  Minister 
of  Public  Works  and  the  Eastern-Algerian 
Company.  The  concession  for  the  M6nerville 
and  Tizi-Ouzon  line  has  been  granted  to  this 
company.  It  is  of  a  total  length  of  about  81 
Jiiles,  and  connects  the  richest  and  most  popu- 
lous part  of  Kabylia  with  Algeria.  It  also 
establishes  strategic  communication  between 
the  upper  Sebaon  and  Fort  National  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  capital  of  Algeria  on  the  other. 
The  scheme  has  been  approved  by  the  Minister 
of  War,  and  the  General  Council  of  Bridges 
and  Highways.  By  the  convention,  the  com- 
pany is  bound  to  execute  the  work  in  four 
years,  and  the  State  guarantees  interest  at  five 
per  cent,  on  a  capital  of  676,6942.  The  company 
IS  permitted  to  issue  stock  to  the  value  of  1,  - 
000,000^.    It  deposits  2,000^.  caution  money. 

RHiNELAND  Stea3C  Traicways. — Thls  line 
has  been  working  since  June,  1881,  with 
five  of  Messrs.  Merryweather's  steam  tramway 
locomotives.  It  is  5^  miles  in  length,  and  con- 
sists of  a  single  line  with  three  crossing  stations. 
The  roadway  is  over  sand,  and  it  is  satisfactory 
to  learn  that  the  wearing  parts  of  the  engines 
give  verv  little  indication  of  want  of  repair. 
The  traffic  is  very  heavy  in  the  summer  time, 
owing  to  the  many  seaside  excursions  to  Kat- 
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wyk.  The  metals  nveigh  15 1  kilogrammes  per 
meter,  and  are  of  steel  with  cross  sleepers ;  and 
the  cost  of  making  the  line  was  unaer  £2.500 
per  mile,  inclusive  of  the  construction  of  three 
bridg;es.  In  summer  the  load  behind  each  en- 
gine is  not  less  than  20  tons.  There  is  a  driver 
only  to  each  engine  ;  the  fire  is  filled  up  with 
coke  at  starting  on  each  journey,  and  requires 
no  attention  en  rmUe ;  in  fact,  it  is  found  in 
practice  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  open  the  fur- 
nace door  at  all  en  route.  This  is  owine  to  the 
large  capacity  of  the  boiler  and  its  regularity  in 
steaming,  it  being  of  the  horizontal  type.  The 
average  consumption  of  coke  is  10  lbs.  to  12 
lbs.  per  mile  run.  The  coke  is  make  from 
German  coal,  and  is  of  a  quality  equal  only  to 
ordinary  gas  coke  ;  otherwise  the  consumption 
would  be  even  less.  The  cost  of  working,  in- 
cluding all  shop  charges,  is  2kd.  per  mile,  or  the 
same  as  the  Stockton  line,  which  runs  the  same 
type  of  engine.  The  depot  is  well  and  econom- 
ically managed  ;  it  is  a  plain  shed  with  dupli- 
cate line  of  rails,  with  a  pit  to  take  three  en- 
gines. The  machinery  consists  of  a  half-horse 
power  hot-air  engine,  which  drives  a  pump  for 
filling  water  tank,  also  a  lathe  with  thirteen 
centres  and  a  drilling  machine ;  in  addition, 
there  is  a  smith's  forge  and  two  pairs  of  vises. 
This  is  the  whole  plant,  with  the  exception  of 
small  hand  tools  The  shop  staff  consists  of 
one  foreman  at80«.  per  week,  and  three  cleaners 
at  20^.  per  week.  The  director  states  that  he 
finds  it  much  cheaper  to  get  his  duplicate  parts 
from  the  constructors  of  the  engines  than  to 
attempt  to  do  the  work  nt  home,  and  this  he 
appears  to  have  proved  through  two  years  of 
successful  running.  In  order  to  snow  the 
sharpness  of  the  sand  and  the  wear  of  tires,  it 
is  stated  that  a  tire  runs  three  months,  then  is 
turned  up  twice,. and  the  average  length  of  a 
tire  is  ten  months. 
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Afi  in  other  departments,  so  in  that  of  metal- 
lurgical science,  the  past  year  yields  up 
DO  event  of  surpassing  importance  to  place  on 
record.  One  useful,  practical  improvement, 
however,  there  certainly  is  for  notice,  and  that 
is  the  soaking-pit  process  of  Mr.  John  Qjers, 
of  Middlesbrough,  which  was  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  members  of  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute  at  Vienna  last  autumn.  This  process 
readers  it  now  easy  to  roll  a  bloom  into  a  rail 
or  other  finished  article  with  its  own  initial 
heat,  instead  of  havino:  to  submit  the  ingot  to 
the  heating  furnace.  This  is  effected  by  placing 
the  ingots  in  pits,  where,  little  or  no  heat  being 
able  to  escape  to  the  surface,  and  the  in  sots 
being  surrounded  by  walls  as  hot  as  themselves, 
the  surface  heat  of  each  ingot  is  greatly  in- 
creased, and  in  about  half  an  hour  it  is  fit  for 
the  rolling  mill.  The  process  was  introduce 
early  last  year  at  the  Darlington  Steel  and  Iron 
Company*s  works  in  Darlington  and  at  the 
West  Cumberland  Steel  Works,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  year  at  each  place  over  80,000  tons  of 
ingots  had  been  successfully  treated.  At  Dar- 
lington they  are  now  turning  out  a  greatly-in- 
creased output  by  using  the  pits,  and  so  much 
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heat  do  the  pits  retain  that,  although  work  is 
stopped  at  noon  on  the  Saturday,  they  are  found 
to  be  sufficiently  hot  on  the  Monday  morning, 
or  even  later  on,  to  treat  the  first  blow.  Of 
the  80,000  tons  treated  at  Darlington  so  far, 
about  10,000  tons  have  been  soft  steel  for  wire 
billet;!,  and  it  is  considered  that  the  steel  is 
actually  improved  for  all  purposes  by  the  soak- 
ing pit  process.  That  the  invention  is  a  thorough 
practical  success  has  been  established  beyond 
all  question,  and  there  are  several  other  works 
in  England  at  which  preparations  are  being 
made  for  its  adoption.  There  is  a  prevailing 
opinion  amongst  railmakers  that  rails  made 
from  soaked  ingots  are  better  than  if  made  from 
ingots  put  in  the  heating  furnaces,  for  the  dan- 
ger of  burning  is  entirely  obviated.  Another 
departure  in  metallurgical  practice  came  under 
our  noticte  in  the  early  part  of  last  year,  at  which 
time  we  gaye  particulars  of  it.  This  was  the 
process  of  manufacturing  iron  direct  from  the 
ore  by  the  aid  of  crude  petroleum  as  fuel  in  a 
special  revolving  furnace;  the  invention  of  Dr.  G. 
Durgee,  of  New  York.  There  are  two  furnaces, 
an  upper  and  a  lower  one,  placed  at  slightly 
different  levels,  their  total  length  being  120  feet, 
and  their  working  capacity  100  tons  of  ore  in 
24  hours.  The  ores  are  pulverized,  and  then 
submitted  to  the  action  of  an  ozy-hydrogen 
flame  produced  by  a  blast  of  air  with  petroleum 
and  coal  dust,  thus  to  some  extent  following  in 
wake  of  the  Crampton  coal-dust  furnace.  At 
the  date  mentioned  some  yfry  successful  and 
encouraging  experiments  were  reported,  but  we 
have  not  heard  a  word  nor  seen  a  line  about  it 
since.  From  the  Com  inent  we  recently  received 
particulars  of  a  new  met  al— *  *  steel-iron. "  This 
metal  is  produced  by  pouring  molten  steel  and 
molten  iron  into  a  cast-iron  mould  divided  cen- 
trally by  a  thin  sheet  of  iron,  the  fluid  iron  and 
steel  being  poured  one  on  either  side  of  the 
plate,  which  serves  as  a  medium,  welding  both 
parts,  steel  and  iron,  completely  together.  By 
&iis  process — which  is  stated  to  be  the  invention 
of  Professor  Keil — steel-iron  of  varying  char- 
acter is  produced  in  various  ways,  and  is  said 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  eveiy  class  of  man- 
ufacture, tbe  new  metal  possessing  the  charac- 
teiistics  of  both  steel  and  iron.  In  May  last 
year  some  stir  was  caused  by  the  announcement 
of  a  new  system  producing  of  iron  and  steel, 
known  as  Bull's  process.  The  chief  features  of 
tbe  process  were  siated  to  be  the  calcination 
and  heating  of  the  charge,  the  introduction  of 
highly-heated  gas  into  the  blast  furnace  at  a 
certain  stage,  and  the  gradual  removal  of  the 
fuel,  the  charge  being  maintained  at  certain 
stated  levels  according  as  it  was  desired  to  vary 
the  percentage  of  carbon  in  tbe  metal.  Upon 
instituting  inquiries  at  the  time,  we  could  not 
find  that  it  had  passed  the  experimental  stage, 
but  we  have  just  heard  that  it  is  now  intended 
to  lay  down  plant  and  machinery  in  Sweden 
for  testing  it  on  a  working  scale. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  various  attempts  to 
introduce  new  processes  for  producing  steel, 
that  of  Sir  Henry  Bessemer  still  holds  its  own, 
whilst  the  arloptlons  of  the  basic  or  Thomas- 
Gilchrist  process  continue  to  increase.  Turn- 
ing to  the  broad  question  of  the  produce  of 
steel  throughout  the  world,  from  some  recently 
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publiBhed  gtatistics,  it  appears  that  there  are 
now  in  England  23  steel  works,  with  about  115 
converters  of  a  productive  capacity  of  1,461,000 
tons  per  annum.  Austria  has  14  steel  works, 
with  36  converters,  and  a  capacity  of  850,000 
tons;  Belgium,  4  steel  works,  with  18  convert- 
ers, and  a  production  of  880,000  tons  ;  France, 
7  works,  with  84  converters,  giving  a  produc- 
tion of  682,000  tons.  Germany  has  28  Bessemer 
and  Thomas  steel  works,  with  80  converters, 
and  a  productive  capacity  of  about  1,8(  0,000 
tons;  Russia  has  5  works,  with  10  conveners, 
and  a  production  of  100,000  tons  ;  and  Sweden, 
35  converters  of  80,000  tons  capacity.  In  the 
United  States  there  are  in  operation  altogether 
84  converterp,  with  an  annual  production  of 
1,500,000  tons.  The  total  number  of  converters 
in  the  world  is  therefore  about  860,  with  an 
aggregate  annual  productive  capacity  in  round 
numbers  of  5,800,000  tons  of  steel.  The  sub- 
stantial position  occupied  by  the  Thomas-Gil- 
christ process  is  well  shown  by  the  large  amount 
of  basic  steel  turned  out  during  the  month  of 
October  la$>t.  In  this'  respect  Germany  holds 
the  firbt  poi>ition  with  an  output  of  25,170  tons  of 
steel  by  eight  firms .  England  stands  next  with 
an  output  of  9,500  tons  by  one  firm.  Austria 
phows  an  output  of  7,700  tons  by  three  firms; 
Belgium,  1,687  tons  by  one  firm ;  Russia,  1,270 
tons  by  one  firm;  and  France,  1,240  tons  by  one 
firm.  We  thus  have  total  output  of  basic  steel 
for  the  month  of  October  of  46,437  tonp,  by  fif- 
teen firms.  When  we  consider  that  the  process 
is  still  but  little  more  than  in  its  infancy,  this 
output  may  be  taken  as  a  satisfactory  proof 
that  it  is  paying,  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
expect  in  so  young  a  process  that  with  increased 
practice  the  anticipations  that  the  present  cost 
will  be  reduced  will  be  realized. — Iron. 
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A  cheap  brilliant  black  can,  it  is  said,  be 
produced  on  iron  and  steel  by  applying 
with  a  fine  hair  brush  a  mixture  of  turpentine 
and  sulphur  boiled  together.  We  have  not 
tried  it. 

IN  water  containing  saltpetre  and  air  free  from 
carbonic  acid,  lead  and  zinc,  in  experiments 
maile  by  Professor  A.  Wagner,  were  attacked 
most  violently;  tin  and  Britannia  metal  a  little; 
copper,  brass  and  German  silver  not  at  all. 
With  air  and  carbonic  acid  present,  zinc  and 
lead  were  attacked  most;  copper,  German  sil- 
ver and  brass  were  not  more  acted  upon  than 
by  distilled  water;  tin  and  Bntannia metal  were 
acted  upon  somewhat.  None  of  the  metals 
were  dissolved  when  carbonic  acid  was  absent; 
when  it  was  present,  perceptible  quantities  were 
dissolved.  In  carbonate  of  soda,  and  air  free 
from  carbonic  acid,  lead,  copper,  brass  and 
German  silver  lost  nothing  in  weight,  but  zinc, 
tin  and  Britannia  metal  were  sensibly  affected. 
Perceptible  quantities  of  tin  and  Britannia 
metal  were  dissolved;  none  of  the  other  metals 
entered  into  solution.  It  was  not  possible  to 
pass  carbonic  acid  into  the  solution,  as  this 
would  convert  the  carbonate  of  soda  into  bicar- 
bonate of  soda. 

ATBiAL  of  an  electro-magnetic  motor, 
aerial  screw,  and  bichromate  ele- 
ments constructed  by  MM.  Tissandier 
for  their  directing  balloon,  took  place 
in  their  aeronautical  workshop  at  Point 
du  Tour,  on  January  d6th,  before  a  large  num- 
ber of  electricians  and  aeronaunts.  It  was 
shown  that  the  twenty-four  elements,  each  of 
which  weighs  about  six  kilogrammes,  give 
during  almost  three  hours  a  current  which  ro- 
tates a  screw  of  2.85m.  diameter,  and  about  five 
meters  of  path,  with  a  velocity  of  150  turns  in 
a  minute.  Nocture  says  the  motive  power  really 
developed  may  be  estimated  at  that  of  four 
liorses  per  hour.  But  in  a  paper  read  on  the 
22d  ult.  before  the  Academie  des  Sciences,  M. 
Tissandier  said:  "The  system,  with  a  total 
weight  equal  to  three  men,  gives  during  three 
hours  the  work  of  twelve  to  fifteen  men.  The 
two-vaned  propeller— of  steel  wire  and  var- 
nished silk — is  driven  by  a  small  Siemens  dyna- 
mo—120  turns  of  the  former  to  1200  of  the  lat- 
ter; the  battery  being  of  thirty-f our  elements 
mounted  in  tension,  and  divided  into  four 
series.  An  element  consists  of  a  vulcanite  box 
— four  liters  capacity — holding  ten  zinc  and 
eleven  carbon  plates.  Strong  bichromate  solu- 
tion is  let  in  or  drawn  off  by  raising  or  lowering 
a  separate  vessel  connected  by  a  tube  with  the 
battery."  The  weight  of  all  the  machinery  and 
elements  is  a  little  less  than  250  kilogrammes. 
The  real  effect  on  the  air  can  only  be  found  by 
experiments  in  the  air,  but  according  to  meas- 
urements taken  with  a  dynamometer  of  the 
horizontal  tendency  to  motion,  it  is  about  the 
same  as  in  the  experiment  tried  by  Dupuy  de 
Lome.  The  motive  power  of  Dupuy  de  Lome 
h-iving  been  obtainea  with  eight  men  working 
his  large  screw,  whose  diameter  was  nine  me- 
ters, it  may  be  inferred  that  the  results  in  the 
present  case  will  be  more  advantageous  in  the 
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ratio  of  two  and  one-half  to  one.  These  results 
are  not  veiy  powerful  when  compared  with  the 
immense  power  of  aerial  currents.  But  MM. 
Tlssandier  have  no  intention  of  directing  their 
balloon  ai^ainst  st  ong  winds.  Their  object  is 
to  organize  an  apparatus  with  which  rational 
exx)eriment8  may  be  made  in  the  air,  and  they 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  most  recent  im- 
provements of  science.  If  their  elongateil  bal- 
loon answer  their  wishes,  a  real  advance  will 
be  registered  in  the  history  of  aeronautics. 

IN  an  article  on  "Freeboard,"  from  a  sea- 
man's point  of  view,  the  Nautical  Magazine 
says:  "Superstructures,  no  matter  how  or  in 
what  part  of  the  ship  erected,  cannot  add  to  the 
safety  of  the  platform  as  represented  by  the 
lowest  portion  of  main-deck,  and  consequently 
any  reduction  on  that  score  is  manifestly  a  re- 
duction of  safety.  The  matter  resolves  itself 
into  a  simple  argument.  In  estimating  the  free- 
board for  a  flush-decked  vessel,  the  chief  de- 
sideratum is  to  have  such  an  amount  of  clear 
side  as  will  afford  a  safe  platform  on  which  the 
crew  can  go  to  and  fro  to  work  the  ship,  &c. 
Now,  as  vessels  are  constructed  at  ptesent,  is  it 
not  a  fact  that  in  loading  and  putting  a  ship 
down  in  the  water,  the  deck  ceases  to  be  a  safe 
platform  for  human  life  long  before  there  is  any 
danger  of  the  deck,  bulkheads  or  hatches  being 
stove  in  ?  Clearly,  then,  safety  of  platform  is 
the  point  at  whicn  we  must  stop,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  no  superstructure  either  before  or  abaft 
the  lowest  i^rt  of  that  platform  can  make  it 
any  ^afer." 

MB.  J.  P.  MAOn^Kis,  of  10  Victoria- cham- 
bers, Westmmster,  htis  made  two  new 
drawing  instruments,  which  have  wide  ranges 
of  application,  and  will  no  doubt  be  exten- 
sively used.  One  is  what  he  calls  a  dead-beat 
adjustable  seciioner,  an  instrument  by  the  aid 
of  which  parallel  lines  may  be  ruled  at  any  dis- 
tance apart,  from  about  6  or  8  to  200  to  the 
inch  for  bectiouing,  shading  and  cross  hatch- 
ing The  other  instrument  is  a  universal  sector, 
which  is  an  ingenious  though  simple  instru- 
ment. It  was  specially  designed  for  cm  instruct- 
ing scales  to  suit  shrunk  drawings  and  litho- 
graphs, but  it  is  equally  well  adapted:  (1)  To 
divide  aline  of  any  length,  up  to  5in.,  into  any 
number  of  equal  parts;  (2)  to  give  the  proper-' 
tion,  in  decimals,  of  the  distance  between  any 
two  given  points,  to  the  distance  between  any 
other  two  given  points;  (3) to  set  off  or  deter- 
mine angles;  (4)  to  bisect,  trisect,  or  otherwise 
sub-divide  angles;  (5)  to  find  the  center  ot  a 
given  circle;  ^6)  to  reduce  or  enlarge  ordinates 
of  railway  or  other  sectioni*,  curves,  &c.,  in  any 
desired  proportion. 

O  OME  time  ago  Mr.  Herbert  McLeod  pointed 
O  out  that  the  deterioration  of  ebonite  surfaces 
was  due  to  the  combined  action  of  light  and 
air.  He  now  writes  to  Nature:  "'Some  time 
ago  it  was  remarked  to  me  that  our  laboratory 
— an  old  greenhouse — was  too  li^ht,  and  as  a 
result,  all  our  India  rubber  tube.^  would  rapidly 
deteriorate.  This  led  me  to  submit  some  pieces 
of  ordinary  black  iudia-ruliber  to  the  same 
treatment  as  the  ebonite  in  the  former  experi- 


ments. On  October  11,  1879,  four  pieces  of 
caoutchouc  connector  of  5  mm.  internal  diam- 
eter were  taken,  two  were  placed  in  test  tubes 
plugfred  with  cotton  wool,  and  the  remaining 
two  incloed  in  hermetically  sealed  tubes.  One 
of  the  sealed  tubes,  and  one  of  those  plugged 
with  cotton  wool,  were  placed  in  a  dark  drawer, 
and  the  other  pair  in  the  laboratory  window, 
with  a  north  aspect,  and  in  such  a  position  that 
they  were  not  under  the  influence  of  direct 
sunlight  in  the  summer.  To-day  the  specimens 
were  examined.  Both  the  sealed  tubes  were 
found  to  be  slightly  moist  inside,  and  on  open- 
ing them  an  organic  odor,  like  that  of  an  india- 
rubber  shop,  was  perceived.  The  caoutchouc 
which  had  been  exposed  to  air  and  light,  was 
covered  with  a  thin  brown  coating,  and  on 
btring  bent  this  coating  cracked;  tbe  end  which 
had  been  most  exposed  to  the  liirht  was  rather 
brittle,  and  could  not  be  stretched  without  split- 
ting. The  other  three  specimens  were  unal- 
tered. All  four  specimens  were  slightly  acid  to 
test  paper,  but  the  quantity  of  acid  was  too 
small  to  be  determined.  Mareck  {Chem.  Ne%c9, 
xlvii.  25,  from  ZeiUehr  fur  Anal,  Chem,  xxi.) 
has  lately  recommended  the  preservation  of 
caoutchouc  tubes,  bv  keeping  them  in  water 
when  not  in  use.  This  is,  no  doulit,  efficacious, 
in  consequence  of  the  exclusion  of  air." 

rp HE  results  of  a  fourth  y ear's. obaervat ions 
J  of  periodic  movements  of  the  ground  as 
indicated  by  spirit  levels  at  Secheron,  are  given 
by  >L  Pb.  PlantamouT  in  the  ArMvee  dee 
Scienees,  of  Decemljer  15th.  The  curves  ob^ 
tained  from  the  east-west  ppirit  level  for  the 
four  years  are  strikingly  similar  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  follow  the  thermal  oscillations  of 
the  air.  Dinerent  years  show  a  notable  differ- 
ence in  the  epoch  of  maximum  descent  of  the 
east  side  relatively  to  the  minimum  of  mean 
temperature,  and  maximum  rise  of  the  same 
side  relatively  to  the  minimum  of  temperaturp. 
One  is  led,  says  Nature,  to  consider  the  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  of  temperature  rather  as 
accidents  as  regards  the  epoch  at  which  Uiey 
occur,  and  to  attribute  a  preponderant  influence 
to  the  distribution  of  mean  temperatures  during 
the  four  months  November-February,  and  the 
four  June-September.  Probably,  too,  the  de- 
gree of  moisture  influences  largely  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  deeper  ground  layers  are  affect- 
ed by  exterior  temperature.  The  curve  for  the 
north-south  level  is  also  very  similar  tb  the 
previous  ones :  but  has  this  peculiarity,  that 
while  the  south  side  follow,  in  general,  from 
October  1st  to  the  end  of  Septeml^r,  the  oscil- 
lations of  external  temperature — descending  in 
winter  and  rising  in  summer— the  intermediate 
variations  of  temperature  have  no  inverse  effect. 
The  cause  is  at  present  unknown.  C  Jonel  van 
Orff's  ob>ervalions  at  Bogenhausen  reveal  os- 
cillations of  the  ground  similar  to  those  at 
Secheron,  only  with  greater  amplitude  8<)ath- 
north,  and  less  ea^t-west.  M.  Plantamour  re- 
grets that,  exceptm^r  Colonel  van  Orff  and  M. 
n'Abbedie,  no  one,  so  far  as  he  knows,  has  un- 
dertaken observations  of  the  kind  at  any  other 
station.  They  are  easily  made,  and  should  yield 
important  ies>ults. 
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